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AVIATION SAFETY 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1952 


House or RerresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


(The following testimony is only the portion that was taken in 
public hearings. Many closed or executive hearings were neces- 
sary because the information received was of a confidential 
nature. Testimony taken at those hearings will not be printed.) 


Mr. Beckwortu This subcommittee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Commission was appointed last Friday after it 
had been determined that the series of accidents that we are having 
are of such great national concern. One of the things that this com- 
mittee has prided itself in doing, speaking for the committee as a 
whole, is doing everything within its power to promote safety. For 
many years, this committee has considered all phases of aviation leg- 
islation. Uppermost in our minds has been safety. We are in deep 
sympathy with your people of this area. They certainly recognize the 
great seriousness of the incidents th: at have t: aken place here. We 
recognize, too, our responsibility in trying to bring about the con- 
structive measures that would help to prevent the kind of incidents 
from which you have so dreadfully suffered. We are fortunate indeed 
to have some very able and experienced men on our committee. One 
of them comes from your great State of New Jersey, one of the most 
experienced men on our committee, and one who has served for many, 
many years in Congress, and one who has spent many, many years 
with the reference to aviation. 

Mr: Wo.verton. There is little that I can add to what has been said 
by our chairman. After our appointment as a special committee to 
study these circumstances that have brought about this tragic situa- 
tion, we trust that all persons here today will give suggestions. This 
committee has a very real and sincere desire to ascertain all of the 
facts that will enable it to make a report to the Congress. We realize 
that situations of this kind present very difficult problems that must 
be given very thorough examinations. This committee must at all 
times act from the standpoint of national interest. We wish to assure 
you that we will give the most careful and considerate examination 
of every available fact and factor that has a relationship to safety from 
a a standpoint of air transportation. This is not an easy task. The 
cooperation that has come from this city and county authorities has 
been outstanding; in fact, it has been stated that never before has a 
greater amount of cooperation and assistance been given, and we cer- 
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tainly have had that experience. I would like to mention that Clif- 
ford Case, for whom we have such a high regard and respect, has 
shown tremendous interest and has been of great assistance to us. 
I wish to assure you that the desire of this committee is to do that 
which will be most helpful in matters of this kind and to give them 
our most careful and considerate judgment. 

Mr. Becxworrnu. The first witness will be Mr. Case, whose name has 
already been mentioned. Since you are familiar with the people who 
are interested, the organizations who are interested, we are going 
to ask you to help us to determine who will be here and at what time 
in the course of the hearings. Mr. Case, you may proceed to say that 
which you desire to say. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Case. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a great 
satisfaction for me to be with my distinguished colleagues in the 
county. Iam sorry that the occasion is an occasion that has been cre- 
ated here. We are grateful, too, for the speed in which the House 
of ‘Representatives, as represented by your committee, has shown its 
deep interest in and determination to help i in this situation. It isa 
situation which has been, for a long time, a series of irritation and 
apprehension to the people of this area, our county and adjoining 
Essex County, and the people who live in this area in the number of 
millions, I would say, have been concerned. But now, owing to these 
crashes and the last, almost fatal accident, the whole area has been 
affected, because the plane circled over this area before it came down, 
where it hurt no one, by good fortune. 

Now the situation is one of utter terror and we are glad you are 
here recognizing the seriousness of it in this area. This is a situation 
which is the concern of everyone, all groups in this community, Eliza- 
beth and the surrounding towns in that section of Newark which are 
affected deeply, and they are united in the determination that every- 
thing possible must be done to eliminate the hazards which the air- 
port and the flights present to the people of this area. We have busi- 
ness interests, we have Republicans and Democrats, united, as this 
hearing will show. The purpose of this official hearing is not to 
take technical testimony. The fact that you are here so quickly after 
the accident indicates that you realize that could not be done. We are 
having prepared extensive testimony on all phases of this thing which 
we will present to you as soon as we are prepared to do so. In that 
connection I will say that the committee which has been organized 
and headed by Ke nneth C. Hand are engaged in that work and have 
been for some time prior to the accident and that will be presented 
to you in due course as a basis for the final determination. One of 
the very important things that the people of this community need is 
the assurance that matters will not only be investigated but that ac- 
tion will be taken. They are not reassured by statements of various 
Government agencies that they do not have authority to act. One of 
the most important things to allay the terror that exists is for every 


agency which has power to deal with the situation, to express its de-~ 


termination that that power will be used. I know that through you, 
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the House of Representatives in Congress, and a similar investigation 
is being instituted by a special committee of the Senate, and through 
you you will be able to express, as you have already done, the determi- 
nation that the Federal Government, its legislative and other di- 
visions, will take every possible action and, altogether, this problem 
can be solved. 

One particular thing I would like to mention is this, the community 
is disturbed by a fear that the attitude of the people i in charge of this 
operation do not sufficiently understand its importance. We under 
stand, of course, that they look at matters from a different angle, but 
to us the time has come for a reexamination of the most searching 
questions, including the relocation of the airport, and we are not re- 
assured, while this examination is not included, of what is going on. 
Plans are going on unabated for the expansion of the airport building, 
only announced last Mond: avy when this committee was here on a pri 
vate examination that a bus terminal was being built on the west 
side of Manhattan to serve as a center for busses to take passengers 
to and from the Newark Airport, and I would suggest that, with the 
interests at my command that if you feel as we do, the prestige of this 
matter should be emphasized. That those expansion programs do not 
continue until this investigation is complet 

I do not want to take more of your time but I do want to present to 
you for the record, telegrams I received from several of our colleagues 
in this area. Mr. Kean sends a telegram regretting that his trip to 
California prevents his being here. I also have telegrams from Mr. 
Osmers and Mr. Addonizio. 


STATEMENT OF DOMINIC A. CAVICCHIA, DEPUTY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. CAVICCHIA. Mr. Chairman. and me mbe I's of the committee, I 
am here as Congressman Case said, as a deputy attorney general. I 
am here at the eben s of Attorney General Theodore D. Parsons, 
who heads the « lepart? nent of law of the State of New Jerse Vv; and, 
as head of that department, has a very deep interest in this proceeding 
before your committee. May it be stated in the record that I am here 
for him and for the department, merely as an observer and I shall 
observe with keen interest what transpires here and bring back to the 
attorney general, the résumé of the proceedings. May I ask Mr. 
Chairman, if the hearing is to be transcribed, whether in the event 
it is transeribed, it will be possible to obtain a copy of the transcript. 

The CuarrmMan. The chairman would know of no reason why the 
attorney general should not have a copy of the record. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH C. HAND, NEW JERSEY STATE SENATOR 


Senator Hanp. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Case, and members of 
the committee. It is indeed a privilege to welcome you here this morn- 
ing together with Congressman Case, to conduct this important hear- 
ing. “At the outset, I would like to qualify one point. There have 
been a few of our citizens and others in the public press who have 
alleged that our participation in vw, type of activity has been for 
political motive. None other than Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker issued 
such a statement yesterday. I have the highest respect for him as a 
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hero, in the auto field, the field of aviation and the experience in the 
Pacific but if he were here he would not repeat such a statement. 

Of course, from my experience, my observations, those who have 
worked on this matter have done so for the best interests of the 
citizens they represent. In my own case, the election was held last 
November. I was elected for 4 years, or reelected, which is twice as 
long as your respective terms. I point that out because we do so 
sincerely and we feel that this is a public duty. Very often they still 
think we took this for a political purpose. But we still continue to do 
so, regardless of their opinions. My position and that of the mayors 
with whom I have served is unanimously in favor of the relocation 
of the Newark Airport. Of course you run into the objection that 
we are not up to date. We are not facing the facts. Let us meet it 
head on. Because we represent thousands of people in this city who 
have signed petitions for that very purpose. This mayor’s committee 
was organized informally and we have done this work without any 
particular authority because we are officials of this county and this 
community, including the city of Newark, since last July. We had 
meetings in July, August, and September, before the first crash on 
December 16. At the meeting of Septembe r 21 last, a resolution was 
sent to the Governor of New Jersey and United States Senators Smith 
and Hendrickson in Washington. The two main objects of the reso- 
lution were: 

To ask Governor Driscoll to request and direct the Port of New 
York Authority to cease spending or committing more moneys for 
capital improvements at the Newark Airport, such as the new admin- 
istration building, a $6 million building, except the new taxiway 
which has just been opened. 

To the United States Senators in Washington which requested 
them to initiate a Federal investigation by the United States Senate 
of the inaction of the CAA and of the Port of New York Authority in 
connection with the nuisance resulting from the operation of the 
Newark Airport, to the detriment of the health, welfare, and safety 
of the people residing in the municipalities and counties affected. 

We had a conference with Governor Driscoll at Trenton 2 days 
ago and he was most sympathetic toward this problem. He was par- 
ticularly impressed with the loss of 85 lives which occurred within a 
half-mile radius of the courthouse where this congressional hearing 
is now being conducted. 

On October 19, 1951, the Governor wrote to Charles Handler, 
corporation counsel of the ¢ ity of Newark which read in part: 

In my judgment the relocation of Newark Airport would be a drastic step, one 
that should be considered, if ever, only as a last resort after all other efforts to 
alleviate this unfortunate noise problem have failed. 

There is a safety problem. I might say the mayors of this com- 
munity, Mayor Kirk, Mayor Biertuempfel and many others have for 
many years been confronted with this problem. I have not been too 
active for such a long period. My duties, as you know, consist of legis- 
lative activities and its appointments to the Governor. Those are the 
two main activities in which I am concerned. If somebody can do it 
better, I am willing to step aside, but so far if I can continue to be of 
service to the citizens of this community, I will be glad to do so. 
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The question, Is the airport sacrosanct? Have we made any 
progress which is paramount in importance? Is it safe not only from 
death? What do they believe to be the case? The Newark Airport 
was closed in 1939 and 1940 and the air transportation of this coun- 
try, no less than 12 years ago was conducted without the service of 
this airport. Safety, as you stated, Mr. Chairman, is a first con- 
sideration. Now the question is suddenly propounded, If it is to be 
relocated, where should it be constructed? I am not speaking for the 
committee, but I heard the locations suggested, Dumont and the vicin- 
ity of Bergen County, Teterboro, in Bergen County, which inciden- 
tally, is almost as near New York as we are here. Morristown, a 
littie farther out, and somebody suggested Hightstown; because we 
have a New Jersey Turnpike, which 1s, perhaps the fastest means of 
vehicular transportation in this part of the country and if an airport 
should be constructed near the turnpike, at the first isolated area, it 
would provide rapid transit to the city of New York. 

I might say further, and I will be brief from this point on, that 
on the Port of New York Authority there are five re presentatives from 
New Jersey. We have none from the county of Union. We have two 
from Essex County, there is one from Bergen County whose represent- 
atives seeem to be favorably inclined to the Port of New York Author- 
ity and perhaps they can work it out better; one from Morristown, 
and one from Monmouth County, down a few miles farther. The 
city of Elizabeth or Union County is not represented on the Port of 
New York Authority. That has been denied. We are to have jets 
and turbo-} - ts to come out, reaching down almost to the city limits of 
Elizabeth, nearer the houses here and the residents certainly know, 
only one thing will be the result. It will still be more terrifying and 
more dangerous and, in my opinion, something must be done. 


STATEMENT OF G. CLIFFORD THOMAS, NEW JERSEY STATE 
ASSEMBLEYMAN 


Mr. Tuomas. I am very glad to come here today and be a witness 
before your committee. It was gratifying to me when I heard you 
say that you are concerned with safety and it is gratifying to me the 
speed in which your committee responded to the appointment and 

came to see us in Elizabeth. The mayors’ committee and the munici- 

sane in this area have been working on the problem of noise con- 
trol and the dangerous conditions of the airport and they have been 
headed by Senator Hand. I am here as one of the four representa- 
tives of the Assembly of the State of New Jersey and I can assure 
you that the temper of the people is for the removal entirely of the 
airport and, speaking personally, they should be heard, regardless 
of money. The cost of human element is more important and I ask 
that your committee take into consideration, the removal of this air- 
port. 


STATEMENT OF FRED E. SHEPARD, NEW JERSEY STATE 
ASSEMBLYMAN 


Mr. Sneparp. I have been interested in this quite a while, because 
I live in Elizabeth and live about a block away from here; but in our 
session of the legislature we divided things up and I have let Ken- 
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neth Hand lead the fight he has been waging against the airport. I 
have told him he ean count on me in the legislature because that is 
where we can be of help. If I had my way I would plow up the air- 
port and plant it to corn. It is like in the West where I came from, 
it happens every so often. It happens to be that one of the planes 
could light on my home or my office or the school children. We will 
string along with the senator. I am very happy he is leading this 
fight. Money doesn’t mean too much to people in a matter of lives 
and that airpert can be moved if anything can be moved. Anything 
can be abandoned. We don’t mind giving a billion or two to France 
or Europe to help out the foreign situation but it wouldn’t cost a bil- 
lion to wipe that out and start somewhere else. ‘Those are my per- 
sonal feelings: thank you. 


STATEMENT OF FLORENCE DWYER, NEW JERSEY STATE 
ASSEMBLYWOMAN 


Mrs. Dwyer. # foo, am happy to be here today as a woman member 
of the legislature. While at Trenton I was interested in anything 
that affects the home or the safety of the same and you must have 
found out that with our accidents in Elizabeth, the safety of the same 
is being jeopardized. I introduced a resolution on Monday to stop 
the expansion of the Newark Airport until all testimony has been 
heard. I agree with Senator Hand that the airport be put in a loca 
tion which is not as densely populated as the Newark area is today. 
As an auxiliary airport or military airport it would serve its purpose, 
i hope your committee will consider very seriously moving the airport 
and the expansion to some other location. I would suggest leading 
from the turnpike at Hightstown. I sincerely hope that the report 
will be satisfactory to the citizens of our community. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK KIMBLE, JR., ACTING DIRECTOR, NEW 
JERSEY STATE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Kimpie. I am here at the request of the Governor as a member 
of the committee who voted 2 days ago to otter every assistance to 
your committee in providing what records or technical data and 
history or background of Newark Airport my bureau of aeronautics 
can and we wholeheartedly support your investigation. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. CHESTER A. CHARLES, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, NEW JERSEY STATE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


General Crarves. I represent the Governor as an observer and a 
member of the committee to assist your committee in any manner 
possible to expedite your processes of investigation and report. 
Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF COL. FRANCIS V. LOWDEN, MEMBER, ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, NEW JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVA- 
TION 


Colonel Lowpren. I am here as an observer and our end will be 
handled by Mr. Kimble. We will do anything we can to cooperate 
in any way at all. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD COHN, PROSECUTOR, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Mr. Conn. I want to say that my remarks are not to be construed 
as criticizing the CAA or the CAB. I have stated before and I want 
to state again that they have offered the best cooperation that any- 
one can expect, but I still contend and maintain that they do not have 
the facilities to cope with the situation. Let me point back to 1946 
when three hospitals in the city were complaining of the low-flying 
planes. As a result of those complaints we arranged with the city 
officials and with the CAA officials for special hearings and promises 
were made and I recall the situation now and it was over 5 years ago, 
in 1946. ee were made that airplane traffic to and 
from Newark Airport should be rerouted to go over the Arthur Kill. 
Through the cooperation of the board of freeholders, we arranged to 
set up plane spotters and I had my spotters sitting, at night, on the 
roofs of the St. Elizabeth, the Elizabeth General, and the Alexian 
Brothers Hospitals. I also had spotters sitting in en and Union. 
My spotters reported to me in detail of an instance where a plane flew 
so low they were able to read the numbers. They gave the time as 
9: 46, the plane coming from the or of Newark and it was a two 
motored job with the numbers DC 42. The next morning Mr. Reilly 
of my office, talked to the dese ce A ities and reported to them thes 
spec ific instance of low flying and the noise. I know from author ity 
that the pilots were told they were being watched and after several 
days or weeks, we did get some relief. However, that spotting was 
aun expensive proposition to keep watch for 24 hours a day and the 
result was, after getting some relief we discontinued it. It wasn't 
very long after that, with the spotters not available, that the same 
situation developed. 

My point is this, I say that the CAA does not have, because of lack 
of manpower and other reasons, the proper administration, the 
proper watching and policing of a situation like that. Why was it 
that when we were watching them that we could get relief. What I 
am going to tell you is a ms iter of public record. It as exhibited at the 
hearing on the first airplane crash. We all understand and know that 
in baseball parlance, three strikes and you are out. In our State, 
through the motor vehicle department, if you are arrested for speed- 
ing twice, you get a notice to appear before the commissioner and once 
more you are out. If vou are arrested for drunken driving the second 
time, your license is taken away permanently and you go to jail. If 
you are arrested for the ale oholie beverage control board, for ex: imple, 
for selling to minors, on the first oceasion you are fined and you are 
given a warning, the second is more severe and the third “you are 
out.” Iam referring to the records of the Miami Airlines. It is in 
the record of the first crash. I want you to note these violations: 


M1rAMi ATRLINES, INC., VIOLATION RECORD 


1. February 18, 1947, flight from Kingston, Jamaica, to Miami, Fla., lack of 
proper flight manifest, improper stowage of cargo and overload of 2,412 
pounds. $100 civil penalty. 

August 16, 1947, Lumberton, N. C., aircraft not properly equipped for in 
strument flight, logbooks incomplete, baggage and equipment not preperty 
secured. $200 civil penalty. 
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3. Fight 764, April 14, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload. 

+. Flight 767, April 18, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload 

5. Flight 770, April 23, 1950, Miami, Fla., to'San Juan, P. R., overload. 

6. Flight 776, April 27, 1950, Miami, Fla., to Caracas, Venezuela, overload. 

7. Flight 780, May 8, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload. 

8. Flight 786, May 17, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload 

9. Flight 789, May 22, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload. 

0. Flight Ransa, June 6, 1950, Miami, Fla., to Bogota, Columbia, overload. 

1. Flight 801, June 8, 1950, Miami, Mla., to Caracas, Venezuela, oveload. 

2. Flight 804, June 12, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload. 
Flight C-9, June 23, 1950, Miami, Fla., to Barranquilla, Colombia, overload. 


Flight C-10, June 26, 1950, Miami, Fla., to Cali, Colombia, overload. 

Flight 818, June 28, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload. 

September 10, 1950, Raleigh-Durham Airport, instrument approach procedure 
and landing below minimums. 

Items 3 through 16 compromised for the blanket t sum of $1,500. 

Where was the CAA, where was the supervision? You can see 
obviously there are 13 charges within a short period of time of over- 
loading. I can understand there can be some mistakes in one or two 
instances, where, for example there may be some disc repancy in 
weight, on the scale, but I say that within such a short per iod of time, 
from April 14 to September 10, only a matter of 4 or 5 months, there 
were certainly enough violations. Nevertheless, it would seem to me 
that any line, scheduled, or not scheduled, should have the proper 
supervision in order to avoid a situation as serious as this. There may 
be some room for argument, but from these continuous violations, it 
seems to me that the CAA is undermanned or that the proper super- 
vision is not available. While you are dealing with the situation, you 
will find that in talking about expansion, and we are in infancy, you 
will have to go along with the progress of airplanes in the same ratio, 
concerning supervision, manpower, and so forth. 

In the first plane crash we had a situation with the right motor. 
When the plane came to Newark and was loaded, the right motor 
took 5 gallons more oil than the left motor. I don’t want to come to 
any conclusions, becasue this is a matter be ioe my activities. How- 
ever, Why did that right motor take five additional gallons of oil? It 
is understandable that the left motor may have been a supermotor, who 
knows that? It may be that in the normal course of events, the right 
motor taking 5 gallons of additional oil was a normal function. But 
the CAA, if the proper supervision was there, would have evaluated 
that situation and found out why there was a differential of 5 gallons, 
and from their records they should have known the left motor was far 
superior to the right. But the unfortunate and tragic thing is this, 
that the right motor, after taking 5 gallons of oil ext ‘a, is the one 
that had the difficulty with the No. 10 eylinde r. That was where the 
difficulty was and I say, with the proper supervision at that time, and 
from a common-sense point of view, that that differential indicated a 
warning signal and if, as I said before, if the proper supervision was 
there, who knows but the 56 lives could have been saved. 

I say that we here in the perimeter of the airport are in a danger 
zone and we are not prepared for this situation and a further expan- 
sion of the airport is not within the realm of safety and well-being 
of the people in this densely populated area. We need stronger en- 
forcement. When you are dealing with human lives, these things are 
important for the safety of the people i in the future. 
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(The following affidavit was submitted for the record :) 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
County of Union, 8s: 

Edward Cohn, of full age, being duly sworn according to law, on his oath 
deposes and says: 

I asked the following questions of Mr. Glass, connected with the Port of New 
York Authority: 

“Q. Under this new proposed runway, wouldn't that be right in line with and 
expose the following plants and industrial establishments to the hazard of plane 
crashes on take-offs: Standard Oil Company, full of tanks, Phelps-Dodge Com- 
pany, Grasselli Chemical Company, Singer Manufacturing Company, Bayway 
Terminal, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Staten Island Ferry, and other oil and 
chemical companies in Linden?” 

Epwarkp CoHN., 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of March 1952. 


WILLIAM Morozow. 
Notary Public of New Jersey. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HERLICH, FREEHOLDER, 
UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Mr. Herutcn. This problem has been very ably presented by the 
previous speaker and I will confine my remarks to statistics so that. we 
may visualize the seriousness of this entire problem. We can talk 
here for a week, and it will be very difficult to retain it all, but if we 
see something through the eye, it is impressive and stays with us 
longer. Remember these maps after you leave this room, as I think 
they present the picture very well. We have had our engineering de- 
partment draw a line showing a 5-mile radius and have shown a num- 
ber of institutions—hospit als, schools, and other places where many 
people congregate during the day. In this line is this courthouse, in 
which today there are possibly 600 or 700 people, including the em- 
ployees, people i in the courts, and others who come here from time to 
time to do business with the county. This courthouse is directly in 
line with this landing strip on which the plane was trying to land 
when the last accident occurred and we know from the evidence 
taken at this time that the radar people, in giving instructions, fre- 
quently referred to the courthouse as 300 or 400 feet from the course, 
which indicates that the courthouse is directly in that path, and one of 
the things suggested was that the path be changed and taken away 
from this congested area, in that the plane fell within two blocks 
of the hospital, it fell within 200 feet of a school and fortunately the 
children had left for the day, most of them had but some were still 
there. Those are the things that we, as members of the board, are 
concerned with, not only this path in which the courthouse is situated, 
but the entire picture, because Union County as a whole is affected by 
this airport. All the planes take off in this direction and land in this 
direction. This runway No. 6 comes directly up over Hillside and 
Union, and that was the runway used when the first plane crashed 
in Elizabeth which went up over here, came down over Union, and 
landed within a couple of blocks of this courthouse. 

Those are the things which we, as freeholders, along with other 
government bodies are concerned with, because this airport not only 
since the two crashes, but for years back has been the source of con- 
tinuous complaints which citizens have made from many communities. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES T. KIRK, MAYOR, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Mayor Kirk. My interest in this problem goes back quite a while, 
for at least 10 years complaints have been coming to me. At first 
there were complaints of noise and low flying, due to weather condi- 
tions. We must expect noise with the heavier type of planes. We 
put up with the lack of administration during the war and people 
were willing to do anything for the war effort. They held their 
complaints until conditions returned to normal. In the old days of 
smaller planes when flying was not so frequent, the danger was mini- 
mized, but today, with the expansion, we are living under an umbrella 
of danger. These two crashes, unfortunate as they are, have pointed 
out to all the people, the real danger in which all of us have lived. 
It is a great fear in the hearts of children and adults who have the 
responsibility of looking out for children. May I say, in a long ex- 
perience with this, in furtherance of what Senator Hand said, I 
(lo oppose expansion and ask for the removal of the airport. No 
political motives activated any person, regardless of political affilia- 
tion who has taken part in the airport protest. I know relocation 
would require a lot of money, but what is money compared with human 
life. That is the opinion of everyone in this community. 

If in the next 10 years, progress in airplanes and airfields shall keep 
pace with its progress in the last 10 years, who is going to pay for 
the moving of the city of Elizabeth, or Hillside, or other communities, 
back to the hinterlands. We are charged with not being progressive. 
I think we are progressive. I have flown 6,000 miles since last 
November. I like planes. I have been flying for 30 years. If ona 
round trip to Chicago and back, I can save 30 to 36 hours, then I can 
+pend another hour getting to and from the airport. My observation 
is that most accidents take place shortly after the take-off and before 
the landing and so long as that airport is so closely located to a built-up 
portion of this county and Essex County, then that danger will be ever 
present. Perhaps some of the authorities will come up one of these 
days and harness the pull of gravity. Until then, the danger will 
continue. I say much more money must be spent a few years from 
now, because of the progress of aviation, Newark Airport will outlive 
its usefulness. As Assemblyman Shepard said, and I have said many 
times, that we spent so much money in foreign aid and on those who, 

few years ago, were alming their missiles of death and destruction 
at our own fighting men, a little charity at home will not be amiss, 
because we feel that this county at every minute of the night and day 
is in a position of danger. I think this airport should definitely be 
removed. Perhaps it would serve a useful purpose if it were main- 
tained in its present position and used only in case of military necessity, 
available to other airport where weather conditions are blanked out. 
But for its present use, the airport should be abolished for the interest 
of the lives of our people. Those are the sentiments of the people 
of the city of Elizabeth for the past 5 years. That is our position 
now and every member of the council and every other official stands 
with me because they have expressed themselves as I have to you. 
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(The following deposition was submitted for the record :) 


DEPOSITION OF JAMES T. KIRK, MAYOR OF THE Clry oF ELI7ZApeTu, N. J. 


. i 
STATE OF New JERSEY, 


County of Union, 8s. 

James T. Kirk, of full age, being duly sworn according to law, on his oath 
deposes and says: 

I am the duly elected Mayor of the City of Elizabeth, Union County, New Jer- 
sey, and have held this office for the past thirteen years. Il am advised that sev- 
eral spokesmen for the Port of New York Authority, testifying in the matter of 
the Newark Airport and its connection with the three recent airplane crashes in 
the City of Elizabeth, New Jersey, have testified that the officials of the City of 
Elizabeth originally favored the airport and agreed to the leasing of the Airport 
by the City of Newark to the Port of New York Authority, and to the expansion 
of the Airport after the execution of this lease. 

I personally know that the officials of the City of Elizabeth opposed the leasing 
by the City of Newark to the Port of New York Authority, that they opposed the 
Airport expansion program inaugurated by the Port of New York Authority, and 
that they disapproved of the Airport and complained bitterly about the noise 
caused by airplanes flying over the City, and also complained of the danger that 
threatened from the low flying of planes bound to or from the Newark Airport. 

I and other officials of the City of Elizabeth, so far back as ten years ago, 
protested, but about that time the Airport was being used by the military planes, 
the Nation was at war, and we did not press our complaints too strenuously. 
When the Airport was returned to commercial use in 1946, a great number of 
complaints were received by me personally and many more by the oflice of the 
Board of Public Works of this City, and these complaints were transmitted to 
the Department of Aviation of the State of New Jersey (see letter from Robert 
L. Copsey, Director, July 16, 1946). At this time, the lease between Newark and 
the Port Authority had not been negotiated. As a result of our complaints, in 
August 1946 representatives of the Port Authority conferred with officials of the 
City of Elizabeth, as well as with officials of the County of Union, in an endeavor 
to quell our fears and to point out what the Port Authority believed to be the 
advantages to this City of the Airport expansion program. 

Early in 1947, when the Port Authority's plan to acquire about 800 acres of land 
within the city limits of Elizabeth was brought to our attention, I officially 
notified the City Council of this City, suggesting that a committee be appointed 
to confer with members of the Board of Public Works and other city officials on 
this important matter. Such a committee was appointed by the President of 
City Council and on June 13, 1947, a resolution was passed by the City Council, 
suggesting that a better site for the Airport would be on the meadowland at the 
Jersey entrance to the Lincoln Tunnel. 

On August 15, 1947, I personally conferred with the Hon. Alfred E. Driscoll, 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, and Director Robert L. Copsey, Director 
of Aviation of the State of New Jersey, to protest the low flying of planes over 
our City and to attempt to abate the nuisance. 

In October 1947 a public hearing was held at the Newark City Hall on the 
question of approval or disapproval of the proposed lease between the City of 
Newark and the Port Authority. While not a resident of the City of Newark, I 
appeared at this meeting as the Mayor of the neighboring City of Elizabeth and 
protested against the making of the said lease. Mr. J. William Farley, member 
of the City Council of Elizabeth and a member of the councilmanic committee 
investigating the Airport, also protested, as did hundreds of citizens of the City 
of Newark, all voicing their opposition to the leasing and to the expansion of 
the Airport. 

In December 1947 I called a meeting at the offices of the Board of Public Works 
in the City Hall, Elizabeth, to which meeting I invited our State Senator, Hon. 
Kenneth C. Hand, and the four Assemblymen from this County (Union County), 
with a view to having legislation enacted that would prevent the Port of New 
York Authority from proceeding with either the acquisition of the land they 
proposed to take or any other expansion of the Airport. 

Even after the Port Authority had acquired land within the boundaries of 
Elizabeth for the purpose of enlarging the Airport, the City did not relax its 
opposition to the proposed expansion. The City refused to close two streets 
within the acquired area, one of which was necessary for the proper functioning 
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of an expanded Airport. In so doing, the City placed its reliance on the com- 
pact between New York and New Jersey regarding the Port Authority and cer- 
tain effectuating legislation including the Newark Airport Act of 1947, which 
forbade the taking of municipal property without the municipality's consent. 

However, on March 6, 1950, a Bill appeared in the New Jersey Legislature, 
Senate No. 252, sponsored by Senator Van Alstyne, which, to use the explana- 
tion attached to the Bill, provided that ‘‘No injunction shall lie against the Port 
Authority, its Commissioners, officers, or employees except upon complaint of 
the Attorney General of either State, each of whom is expressly authorized to 
bring any proceeding for an injunction, in his discretion, on behalf of any 
person.” 

This was the beginning of the end as far as Elizabeth’s fight against the Air- 
port expansion was concerned. Briefs filed with the Interstate Cooperation 
Committee of New Jersey Senate, which was considering the Bill, by the Law 
Department of Elizabeth, so impressed the Committee that Senate Bill No. 252 
was not reported out 

One of the memoranda filed by the City pointed out that, under Senate Bill 
No, 252, “the City of Elizabeth would have no standing unless it were in a 
position to influenec the Attorney General to use his discretion to institute 
proceedings in behalf of the City of Elizabeth. This Bill is strictly a subterfuge 
and it is intended to circumvent the law as heretofore enacted.” 

In the Legislature of 1951, this Bill appeared again, now known as Senate 
No. 183, and this time it soon became evident that the Port Authority had the 
votes to insure its passage. Informed by our representatives in the Legislature 
that further opposition would be futile, the City reluctantly capitulated. 

The City Officials of Elizabeth were strongly opposed to the Airport from the 
beginning, contending that it was improperly located, and we still contend it was 
improperly located and dangerous to the citizens of Elizabeth as well as to the 
citizens of surrounding communities. We are opposed to the reopening of the 
Airport for commercial use and it was only when we were completely defeated 
by the 1951 legislation above referred to that we unwillingly gave up our rights 
in the two streets, because if we did not give them up they would have the power 
to take them from us. 

Governor Driscoll of New Jersey had always looked with favor upon the 
Airport. He had complete control of the situation and we knew he had the votes 
to pass the Bill. In a comparatively recent book entitled “Airports: Design, 
Construction, and Management,” by Glidden, Law & Cowes, published in 1946, 
page 6, states: 

“An aircraft can take off or land in a shorter distance and with less skill 
required in handling when the take-off or landing is made directly into the 
wind.” 

And on page 14: 

“The runway, or runways, into the prevailing good weather winds will be 
used the largest percentage of the time. It is mandatory that these wind direc- 
tions be covered. 

“Whenever possible, the engineer should avoid locating the airport so that 
prevailing winds require any appreciable percentage of take-offs to be made 
over congested areas. This is true both because of the noise and because aircraft 
experiencing engine failure on the take-off have very little choice except to land 
straight ahead regardless of what is there.” 

And on page 17: 

“It is difficult to overemphasize the importance of selecting the best possible 
site for an airport. An improperly located airport will prove to be either limited 
in usefulness, hazardous to some degree, detrimental to established property 
values, or unduly expensive.” 

On page 23: 

“It is very undesirable to have an airport so located that any appreciable per- 
centage of aircraft take-offs have to be over built-up business or residential areas.” 

No great harm could come to the airlines, and the metropolitan area would not 
suffer if the operations of Newark Airport were transferred to a more distant 
point. Personally, this deponent likes to fly. I believe implicitly in air travel 
and whenever I find it necessary to travel to some city, even if it is only a couple 
of hundred miles away, I prefer to use the airlines rather than any other form 
or travel. But if traveling by air will save me or any other person ten hours, 
twenty hours, or twenty-five hours, I have no justifiable complaint if out of the 
great number of hours saved I must use one additional hour in going to the air- 
port and another hour on my return trip coming from the airport. I realize that 
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time is important. That is why I like to use the airplanes. But it is not so 
important as human life. 

Thousands of people of Elizabeth have seen planes flying dangerously low over 
our city, and it was predicted dozens of times that some of them would crash 
sometime. I personally feared that such a thing would happen, but I never went 
so far as to make any predictions along this line. 

Some experts have testified that Newark Airport is one of the safest in the 
country. Perhaps it was, but three crashes within two months, all within two 
miles of the Airport and each within a mile of the other, does not speak well for 
the safety of the planes that were involved in these air tragedies. It may be 
that the three accidents happening so close together might be termed a coinci- 
dence, but experience shows that by far the greatest number of airplane accidents 
occur on the take-off and in landing. Once the planes have attained their proper 
altitude, the danger of crashing is ata minimum. But before they have attained 
a proper and safe cruising altitude on the take-off and in gliding to a lower alti- 
tude coming in for a landing, the planes are directly over this City, over the 
south end of Newark. or over other built-up sections such as Union Township, 
Roselle and Roselle Park, and the neighboring City of Linden to the south of 
Elizabeth. 

It is the opinion of all the City Officials of this City and of the great majority 
of our residents that the Airport should not be permitted to reopen for commercial 
use and that legislation to this end should be enacted by Congress. 

JAMES T. Kirk. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 25th day of March 1952 

[SEAL] Kars HRYN MAHON. 


My commission expires August 22, 1956. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH A. VILLANI, MAYOR, NEWARK, N. J. 


Mayor  besomreyr Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress and the com- 
mittee. I don’t want to talk too much. I just want to say briefly 
that the Newark Airport was started by our city a number of years ago. 
Commissioner Ellenstein, who was mayor for 8 years, will e xplain that 
in more detail, so I will leave that to him. About 4 or 5 years ago, 
we leased this airport to the Port of New York Authority. Since 
that time they have taken over. At that time the question uppermost 
in our minds was how far were they going to expand the airport and 
what it would mean to the people of the city of Newark as far as noise 
was concerned and how far they were going with the development of 
this airport. They assured us at that time and practically guaranteed 
to us that there would be no noise elements as far as our citizens were 
concerned and would expand the airport in proportion to our area, 
and not go any further than that. We took them in good faith: at 
least I did. I voted for that lease and went along on those promises. 
It wasn’t very long before we received many complaints from the 
citizens of Newark and our neighboring municipalities that the noises 
were getting very intolerable. People were nervous and planes were 
flying low, and appeals were made to the officials to do something about 
it. I went to the New York Authority and saw Mr. Tobin and com- 
plained about our situation, and I pleaded with them to do something 
about it. They promised me they would. All we got were promises. 

It became so intolerable that Elizabeth and Newark got together 
at the last conference in this very room, never realizing that these 
eo were so close at hand, and through Senator Hand, we 

uppealed to the New York authorities, and we had Mr. Tobin and 

cials from the New York Port Authorities begging them to do 
shedthing about alleviating this situation. They told us they would, 
but nothing was ever done. I suggested at that time if they would 
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build the runways in a different direction where planes wouldn’t fly 
in areas of a million people, it would relieve the situation. They said 
they would do that. They said a little taxi area would help consider- 
ably, but they said it wasn’t necessary to proceed immediately. Within 
1 month’s time after this accident, they said the runw ay would open 
next week, but the New York Port Authori ity didn’t think it was serious 
enough until the lives were taken. Now they are building a north and 
south runway, which will take traffic away from the congested area, 
go over the Newark Bay and go over to the Hudson River to make 
the turn. That might help, but we don’t know. It is an experimental 
stage, and I appeal to you gentlemen who have control to see to it 
that they do not proceed any further than that runway. Let’s find 
out before they pour more millions of dollars in that area 

Now the thing I am worried about, and very few have mentioned 

, is the fact that they are going to build a parallel runway which will 
a ail millions of dollars. People are beginning to hear about it. 
What does that mean. Does that mean that traffic is going to double 
itself? They are not going to pour millions of dollars in the runway 
because they want to see another new runway. It means traffic is 
going to double or triple itself. It means it is going to be much more 
di: angerous for the people of our community and much more hazard- 
ous. Now Eddie Rickenbacher says that this is one of the 12 leading 
airports in the world. Does that mean that we are going to continue 
to increase like the other 11 so that we can maintain our position ¢ 
If that is so, that means much more traffic, many more planes, and jet 
planes are coming along. It is going to be a much more serious situa- 
tion for our people and the surrounding people. When we had our 
conference here last July, we did not anticipate these disasters. We 
had all the pilots of the various airlines here. We pleaded with them 
to do something with the situation which was prevalent at that time, 
and they said they couldn’t do anything about it, but one pilot, Captain 
Gill, had the courage to say we could do something about it. We could 
make a short turn over Weequahic Park, and that would eliminate all 
the noises around that section, and by that time, we could get enough 
altitude. They tried that pattern, and it proved a little better, but 
then they deviated from that, they were tired of the left-hand turn. 
But pilots disregarded it. They get aroused when things like this 
happen, they change their course, and when things die down, the 
publie forgets, and they go back to the old pattern and don’t give us 
any help whatsoever. I say this is a serious situation. 

We were before the Governor the other day, and I learned that our 
Governor Driscoll is interested in finding out why these two planes 
which crashed were supposed to have left from La Guardia and 
the one that came in here was supposed to land at Idlewild. Why did 
they pick Newark to land in when the visibility was much less in New- 
ark? The ceiling was much less. Who gave the instructions to the 
pilot? Who was responsible for that? Why did they change their 
minds? Why didn’t they proceed to Idlewild where the visibility was 
three times better than that in Newark? If you gentlemen are inter- 
ested in safety, and if those are the things you are after, try and look 
at some of the things these people are interested in where the pilots 
take off and land. You are interested in the safety of our people and 
vou should look into the facts and see that changes are made. What 
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we want is that the thing is properly handled and give us the relief 
we are entitled to. We are satisfied with Newark Airport as long 
as traffic is limited as it was in the past. But I say, gentlemen, the 
way things look now, as Captain Rickenbacker says, it 1s one of the 
12 leading airports in the world, it has outlived its usefulness, you 
have got to take it away. Don’t listen to us with deaf ears as other 
people have listened before. We were talking to people last summer, 
pleading to take the airport away from Newark before we have more 
serious accidents. We are doing the same to you now. Take that air- 
port away from Newark before we have more serious accidents as 
we have had in the past. Those people are dead. We ec: ant bring t} em 
back any more. Thousands of us now know that the airport has out 
lived its usefulness. It is getting serious with the new runway, 
parallel to the north-south runway. It is not going to help. It 
is going to mean more planes, more things are going to be more dis 
astrous for us. I urge you as mayor of the city of Newark and on 
behalf of our 1 million people, one-fifth of whom are immediately af- 
fected, I heg ot vou te » look into it more carefully and 
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relief of relocating this airport. 


vive us the 


STATEMENT OF MEYER C. ELLENSTEIN, CITY COMMISSIONER, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


(Commissioner Er LENSTEIN. It would be an ald to your committee 
if I identified my self. I was the mayor of Newark from 1933 to 1941. 
From 11 ception to the Second World War the airport was limited to 
LOO acres, and was set up as such With the idvent ot the S cond 
World War it was in rea set to svg, Then when the port authority 
took over the airport in the fall of 1948 it was increased 400 more acres 
in the city of Newark to a t 
tended to the city of Elizabeth and there is now a total of 2,100 acres. 
This is a very important factor when you consider the developm nt of 
larger and heavier p lanes and the extension of runw: LYS. 

Mr. Wotverton. Was anv of the land acquired with Federal grants? 

Commissioner ELLENSTELN. They made some, but I don’t know how 
much, 

Mr. Wotverton. I am talking about the land itself. 

Commissioner E.Lenstein. They acquired it with the consent of 
the governing body. The original lease was made by a5 to 2 vote 
of the City Commission of the City of Newark. 

Mr. Wotverron. Did the city authorities of Newark have any veto 
power on the taking of the original land ¢ 

Commissioner ELLENsTEIN. No; not when it is privately owned. 

Mr. Wotnvertron. With reference to the 1.300 additional acres, what 
percentage came from private lands, such as taking people’s houses? 

Commissioner ELtenstrern. It didn’t take any private houses in the 
city of Newark. It may have taken some industry but they were only 
smal] parts. They didn’t have the consent of the governing body of 
the city of EF lizabeth. 

Mr. Worverron. ‘Twenty-one acres of the land was owned by the 
city of Elizabeth ? 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. Right. 

Mr. Worvertron. How many acres were privately owned ? 


} 


otal of 1200 acres and since has been ex- 
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Commissioner ExLLensrern. 859 acres and they were acquired 
through condemnation. 

Mr. Woxtverron. Did the city have a veto power with reference to 
the 21 acres? 

Mr. Prerrersrern. Oh, yes; they must have the consent of the gov- 
erning body. Only where the city streets were involved. There were 
two city streets involved and the pact between the State of New York 
and the State of New Jersey provided they could not take any muni- 
cipal property without the consent of the municipality. They passed 
a law in 1951 taking away the injunctive powers from the municipality 
and turning it over to the attorney general. 

Commissioner ELLensTein. I want to point out to you, that when 
Congress gave its consent, it is inconceivable to me that it was their 
intention to create a totalitarian government as the port authority is, 
in engaging in private enterprise, with truck terminals, bus terminals, 
crane elevators, golf courses, housing and office buildings, and com- 
peting with private enterprise. It is inconceivable to me that Congress 
consents to such a thing, with no taxes, no local taxes, no Federal 
taxes, ho gasoline taxes, 

Mr. Wotverron. I understand that you object to the expansion by 
the Port of New York Authority ¢ 

Commissioner ELLENsTELN. I objected to the expansion of the port 
authority at the time they were negotiating for the lease. I was not 
in favor of moving the airport; I was opposed to expansion. From 
what I learned it was eventually affecting the people of that area who 
were already seriously complaining. 

Mr. Worverton. That answers the question I had in mind. Was 
there any division of opinion among the Newark authorities as to 
whether a lease should be entered into by the city of Newark with the 
port authority ¢ 

Commissioner ELLENsTEIN. Yes; there was. The division was 3 to 
2. We have a commission form of government. 

Mr. Worverron. Would it be impossible under the existing law for 
the city of Newark to put a provision in its lease that would include 
the expansion of the airport without the permission of the city au- 
thorities. 

Commissioner ELLensrern. That is one of the number of things I 
voted for. I was in favor of the lease providing they didn’t expand 
the airport. I also asked that a covenant be put in the lease that they 
would not take any of the land and put any industry in that would 
compete v ith tax-owned industry. 

The Anheuser-Busch brewery had purchased land from the city of 
Newark. They spent $800,000 in improving the land and before that 
lease was consummated there was a representation made by the port 
authority that in the event the brewery was constructed, that they 
vould not interfere with that brewery. However, the lease did not 
disclose that there was such a covenant. I went to Washington in 1949 
when it was brought to my attention and spoke to the officials of 
Anheuser-Busch and they said they had given up the idea of coming 
to Newark because they had been fouled or crossed. They couldn’t 
get the allocations under the War Manpower Act. They gave up the 
idea and gave me 60 days to get a covenant in the lease that would 
assure them that there would be no interference with the building of 
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the brewery. I saw Governor Driscoll and it was only after some 
difficulty that he insisted that they have such a covenant in the lease 
and the result was that the covenant was put in the lease and they 
satisfied Anheuser-Busch and they have now constructed a building, 
with more units to come and are cperating in the city of Newark. lf 
the port authority had its way, the Anheuser-Busch brewery would 
not have been in the city of Newark. 

Mr. Wotverron. Do the authorities of the city of Newark object to 
the latest expansion by hearing or otherwise ? 

Commissioner ELLeNnsrern. I was about to say, there is a miscon- 
ceived notion created. 

Protests of the noise of the low-flying planes came all the way back 
from the time the port authority was negotiating for the lease. While 
representations were made by the port authority, planes were to land 
one a minute at the airport. Of course, that was a serious situation. 
Planes were flying low, children were awakening in the night, walls 
were creaking, there were vibrations because of that and I say to you 
gentlemen, the planes came in by the hundreds. 

In 1949 a resolution was passed by the city commission asking the 
Governor to stop work on the airport until it is determined whether 
the airport is dislocated and outmoded. Again in the summer of 1950 
the city commission passed a resolution ound upon the Governor 
to stop any further outlay of moneys until it is de termined whether 
the airport is dislocated and outmoded a a it would be a waste of tax- 
payers money. ‘That fell on de af ahs: In 1951 the committee of seven 
municipalities passed a resolution in which they called for a senatorial 
investigation where the people would be subpe naed by due process so 
we could learn the truth. 

During that entire period and for the past 9 years I have lived within 
three-quarters of a mile of the airport on the fifth floor of an apart- 
ment house and I am here to give you living and eyewitness testimony 
that I have seen planes level with my eyes, as I looked out at them. 
The section where those planes pass so low is the only residential 
section left in the city of Newark. It is a densely populated area. It 
is the second most congested city in the United States in the point of 
city miles, and there are 20,000 people to the square mile in the city 
of Newark, this notwithstanding the fact that one-eighth of it is 
meadow land. In 214 miles you are beyond the city limits. 

Colonel Rickenbacker has now, or his company has, ordered 75 new 
planes. All larger models and the statement in all of the newspapers 
that I look at Says that they are so constructed that thev will be able 
to convert to jet propulsion without much diffeulty. Have any of 
you gentlemen heard jet planes take off? I am sure they would not 
kill people i in this area by degrees: they would kill them outright. I 
am here to tell you there is a misconception of the whole thing. These 
planes weigh on the average 120,000 pounds gross. They come in 
to the airport for landing at a speed of more than 100 miles per hour. 

Seven organizations in this vicinity have agreed that this airport 
is dislocated. It is certainly a hazard to the people of the city of 
Newark, the largest city in the State, a city of 180,000 souls. We 
again ask that you suspend the operation of expending millions of 
dollars until it is determined that the airport is outmoded and dis- 
located. 
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We have a man named C apti iin Behneke who has been in aviation 
since 1915, been in aviation since the first war, who organized the Air 
Pilots Association in this country and also organized the International 
Air Pilots’ Association in which there are 17 countries throughout 
the world, except the countries behind the iron curtain. He says the 
airport is too closely situated to the city of Newark, no matter how 
many runways they put in. 

One plane cr: on ed into the river and one was trying to make a turn. 
[ have learned that from the mouths of those people who have said 
wy ou are abso Fries right, the urport is too close to the « ‘ity of New 
irk and should be moved out, but don’t quote me, because if you do 
[ will deny it because I am afraid of reprisal.” 

Mr. Worverton. The question is, whether the port authority gave 
vou an opportunity to be heard. 

Commissioner Ettensrern. Yes; we had Mr. Tobin here on July 2! 
$ months before the first tragedy, and a resolution was passed by this 
group that we eal] upon the Gove rnor to stop expe nditures and stat- 
ng that this airport was crefocated and investigation should be made 
to ascertain whether it is a danger to the community and whether it 
ought not to be moved. They : Twtivs had a Feprseuntarive bf the tite 
meet os we had, “Isn’t that right: Senator Hand?” 

Ir. Wotverton. Did the port authority ever sit together as a com 
mittee to listen to what you had to say or any of the others from sur- 


rounding communities ? 


Commissioner ELLenstern. They sent a representative. The port 
ituthority doesn’t operate that way. I have sent any umber of letters 
to all of the members of the port authority. We have two that come 
from tl area 


Mr. Woxtvertron. It would seem to me, that having the authority 
they do in the area over which you have some jurisdiction, that an 
( pport nity be cviven, if a request were made for a hearing, at which 
vou could obiect to the further expansion of the airport and I am 
tl ¢ to find out whether application had been made for a hearing? 

Commissioner Eiuenstern. They did send a representative here at 
the three meetings we had. Mr. Tobin was the cuiding light and a 
Mr. Class who was the divisional director of the port authority. 

Mr. Worverron. I am very anxious to find out what opportunity, if 
any, has been afforded you to be heard by the port authority itself, 
fe ed of five members from New Je ‘rsey and five from New York 

if your organization had an opportunity to present your objection 
so tha board in person ? 

Commissioner Ettenstetn. Mr. Congressman, this organization is 
of recent origin. It was called together by Senator Hand. The first 
meeting was in July, the second in September, and the third meeting 
after the first tragedy. 

Mr. Beckwortu. How many members are there of the New York 
Authority ? 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. Five from each State appointed by the 
Governor. 

Now, we are a city that has, as T said, about 480,000 population, 
slightly more than 10 percent of the total population of the State. 

Mr. Carryie. Now let me ask you this: What is being done now to 
improve this situation ? 
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Commissioner ELLENSTELN. There is a runway being put in now to 
extend, which total length will be 10,000 feet, and that is in the process 
of construction. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Now. some of those funds will come, of course, from 
the Federal Government ? 

Commissioner ELLeENsTetN. Correct. 

Mr. Caruyie. The total for the administration building will be? 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. Administration building at $6,000,000. 

Mr. Caruyue. Is that under contenenee now ¢ 

Commissioner EtLtensrein. No, that is not under construction. 

Mr. Cary Le. When is eee to take place ¢ 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. That would bea military secret with the 
port authority, a separate monarchy of its own. 

Mr. Caruy.e. It is definitely, though, on the agenda ? 

Conmmissione} iy LENSTELN, It Ss on the agenda, and I think | am 
hot certain about it. Congressman I think orants will be available. 
I have a port coordinator who is in my department who keeps me in- 
formed, and the last time I spoke to him on this subject he said that 
the foundations were hot started, but now he tells me the foundations 

being built. 

Mr. CARLYLE. For the admin stration building ¢ 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. Carityie. How much does that cost ? 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. $6,000,000. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Approxinatel) one-half of that amount comes from 
the Federal Government 7 

Commissioner ELLenstrer. Less than that, probably 20 percent. 

Mr. Cartyie. With the exception of the runw ay and administratio1 
building, do you know of any other improvements that are being 
made ¢ 

Commissioner Evtensrern. They are constantly making improve 
ments there. They are putting in some auxiliary runways, running 
northeast and southwest, which they say will relieve those annoyances. 

Mr. Cartyie. Has any effort been made that you know of to cause 
these improvements that you have just related to be delayed until 
the proper appri aisal can be hi ud ? 

Commissioner EvLtensrern. Oh, yes, Mr. Congressman. I said in 
1950, 

Mr. Carryte. I am speaking now of any recent effort. Has there 
been any recent effort made ? 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. Reasonable ? 

Mr. Cartyie. Any recent effort ? 

Commissioner EvLenster. Oh, yes, on the premise that this air 
port is dislocated. That is the reason. Otherwise, it would be a wan 
ton expenditure of $10 million of taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Cartyte. The point I am trying to bring out is this: Have you 
contacted any agency in W ashington with a request that this Federal 
money might be expended at this time for these improvements 4 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. No, we haven't, but we have been with 
the Governor. We were with the Governor only 2 days ago. There 
was a resolution sent to our United States Senators calling upon them 
to look into it, and copies of the resolutions of 1950 and 1951 were also 
sent to the United States Senators of New Jersey and to the Congress- 
men in our district. 
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Mr. Cartyie. And you are saying to us now that the citizens of 
this area are opposed to the Federal Government spending this addi- 
tional money to improve or enlarge this airport? 

Commissioner Exnenstern. Well, I might qualify it by saying that 
they are opposed to these annoyances. They are opposed to “these 
hazards. 

Mr. Cartyte. I understand that, but are you now taking the posi- 
tion that the citizens of this area are opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment spending this additional money to enlarge this airport ? 

Commissioner ELLensrern. Yes, sir, and what is more we are op- 
posed to this: We acquired the Army base from the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1936, and we obtained it for $2 millicn, and there was a con- 
clition in that sale whereby in the event of emergency the city would 
receive 3 percent of the amount that we had actually expended. There 
was a sale where the city paid $100,000 a year without any interest 
on the balance until the $2 million were paid. However, for some 
reason unknown to us, inconceivable and illogical, although the city 
would only be entitled to thirty or thirty-six thousand dollars, the 
port authority was able to obtain $520,000 a year instead of $36,000. 
You might bear that in mind, gentlemen. 

Mr. CartyLe. One more question and Iam through. Are you con- 
fident that the opinion that you have expressed to this committee rela- 
tive to it being the wishes of the people who reside in this area that 
the Federal Government not spend additional money to enlarge this 
airport is the sentiment that is felt by the people in this area? You 
are confident of that, are you? 

Commissioner ELLENsTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cartyte. That is all I have. 

Commissioner ELtenstetn. Now, I want to say this to you: Do you 
know that there are many more people whose lives are shortened be- 
cause of not receiving what might be termed “prophylactic treat- 
ment”? We have many, many volumes of people. You could fill this 
place 10 times over again at a mere call of people who have suffered for 
years, complaining about these noises years before these tragedies hap- 
pened. They simply helped to arouse and put these people in deathly 
fear that it might go into their homes. We have letters from people in 
hospitals where patients are affected. We have one of the largest 
hospitals in the State, setting up approximately 250 feet above sea 
level, located in this area. I live in an apartment house three-quarters 
of a mile from the scene. Visit the veterans in the temporary homes in 
the housing project in Weequahic Park, and ask them how they are 
disturbed, how the ‘y feel, how their children are awakened in the night. 
There is no question that any person, particularly so a child, let alone 
an adult, would have his nerves shattered if they were awakened in 
the dead of the night from time to time by these annoyances. That 
phase is demonstr ated by the fact that this objection didn’t just come 
shail through these tragedies happening. Seven communities got 
together long before these tr: agedies happened, and that is made appar- 
ent by the fact that we had two meetings in July and September. They 
were instituted and organized in July of last year. 

Now, it is incumbent upon you gentlemen to consider the fact that 
there are involved here not only human rights but property rights. 
Human rights are inherent, but property rights are rights which are 
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given under the Bill of Rights, which is deeply embedded in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and they are inalienable rights, if you are going 
to consider the Constitution, and that is ine umbent, in my opinion, 
on every official of National, State, and local level. Common decency 
dictates to us, of course, the desire to prevent accidents in the future. 
These investigations that may prevent other accidents, they are fine. 
Unquestionably they are of great value. Even if we save the life of 
one individual they are of great value. However, the point is that 
the health of the people in our community, running into hundreds of 
thousands, is directly affected by reason of the fact that these planes 
come up and cannot gain any more altitude, or cannot come in above 
the clouds. Every time there is a low ceiling I can see planes on the 
level of my eye. Obviously, within three-quarters of a mile of the air- 
port, they are not going to fly above the clouds and come in on a 
perpendicular. They fly on an eyepath, which is on the level of a fifth- 
story window. That reminds me: About 6 or 8 months ago our high- 
est court in the land, the Supreme Court, restrained a commercial 
broadcast on a jitney bus—that was just 6 or 8 months ago—because 
it interfered with the property rights of the individuals that use the 
bus on a quasi public conveyance. I think you gentlemen recall that. 

Now, how does that compare with the situation here? These are 
human rights, and the question arises, “Are we going to put dollars 
above the priceless value of lives, or affect the health and welfare of 
children and of adults, too, and of those that live and work in this 
area?” You can go into the St. Elizabeth’s Hospital right here in 
Elizabeth and ask the men that operate in the operating room in one 
of the upper floors. Three of them have told me that when a plane 
comes over while they are operating, instinctively they duck their 
heads. Now, those things may sound fantastic to you, but they are 
realities, as any of these men in all the communities can testify. I 
hope that you will give this all the consideration it deserves, and 
realize that the people of this community, of the city in which I reside 
and which I represent, and in communities in the surrounding area, 
are looking to you, because we haven’t gotten anywhere on the State 
level. Thank you. 

Mr. Wotvertron. I would like to say to the chairman that the Port 
Authority of New York evidently has not given that personal oppor- 
tunity of hearing from the citizens of affected localities. We are all 
familiar with the fact that at the national level and State level and 
county level and local level that those who are elected by the people 
do give an opportunity to interested citizens to present their view- 
points on any matter of sufficient importance that claims their at- 
tention. The Port of New York Authority is not an elected com- 
mission. 

Whether that has a tendency, as it does in some instances, to cause 
the authority to give that lack of attention to the public interest from 
the standpoint of giving it an opportunity to be heard, I don’t know. 
I don’t want to preclude or prejudge, I should say, the authority, but 
it would seem to me that in a matter that affects the lives as well as 
the property of the individuals in a community that comes within 
the jurisdiction of their operations, that they should have the same 
desire to give individual citizens and those speaking for them in rep- 
resentative positions the opportunity to present the viewpoints of 
those citizens, and that was the reason, Mayor Ellenstein, that I was 
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so anxious to know whether that American right to be heard had 
been denied in this case, whether it had been requested and refused, 
or only complied with to the extent of sending some representative 
from the commission to hear what objections were to be made. My 
own way of thinking is that it is sufficiently important and that the 
port of authority asa board should give the opportunity for interested 
citizens to be heard in a matter - this importance. 

Mayor Viniant. Are you going to invite the whole Port of New 
York Authority Commission to appear before you here at this hear- 
ing ¢ 

Mr. Worverton. That is up to them. 

Mayor Vitiani. I think it is important enough for them to invite 
the whole Authority. 

Mr. Wotverton. You may rest assured, Mayor, that so far as this 
committee is concerned there will be no factor that enters into this 
decision that this committee will not make inquiry of. 

Mayor Vitiant. Do that. Maybe you will get further than we 
did. 

Mr. Wotverton. | hope you are not seeking to cliscourage us 1n our 
desire. 

Mayor Vituant. No, sir. 

Mr. Wotvertron. | am trying to indicate that I think that oppor- 
tunity should be given to yourself and the others who have had such 
serious objections to the expansion of the Newark Airport. 

Mayor Vitwant. We tried hard, but we couldn’t get it. 

Commissioner ELLenstern. Mr. Congressman, may I have the priv- 
ilege of sending one of the statements made by Captain Bentley back 
in 1949, and written voluntarily and declared and read? He has 
sent me a memorandum as to just what the situation is. I think it 
will throw a great deal of light upon the subject, as I said. It is not 
a self-serving declaration. 

Mr. Wotvertron. He is a member of this committee. He has ap- 
peared before us, and we always value the thoughts and views that 
he expresses, and it may be in this instance after you have been kind 
enough to send us the statements that he made that we may want to 
examine him personally. That will be determined by any statement 
that you send us. 

Commissioner ELLENstern. May I ask that the memorandum that I 
send you that he has conveyed to me be made part of the record? 

Mr. Wotverton. You may make that request. I approve of your 
having the opportunity to make that request. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You heard the motion. Without objection. It 
is so ordered. 

Commissioner ELLENstTEIN. May I ascertain where I should send 
the memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Beckwortn. Address the memorandum to our clerk. He will 
give vou his address. 

Before you sit down, I want to ask this question : 

In view of the fact that the administration building has hardly 
begun—or, if it has begun, only slightly—do you and the people who 
are interested in this expansion propose to state further your views 
to the Civil Aeronautics Authority of our Government ? 

Commissioner ELLENSTEIN. Well, yes. I think our committee would 
do that. I would like to speak to the committee, but I think that has 
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been our position. Wasn’t the Civil Aeronautics Authority repre- 
sented at the Governor’s conference? Do you remember? 

Mayor Vittant. No. The port authority was there. 

Mr. Beckwortu. It occurs to me, where your interests are as sin- 
cere as they are, that it would certainly behoove you to obtain a hear- 
ing and present in the fullest way possible your case to any group or 
to any segment of any phase of government that is putting up money, 
if it is something that you do not wish; and, in further comment to the 
efforts of the committee to get full information about this, I want to 
say, as chairman of this subcommittee, that we propose to get all the 
information we can from every source and as rapidly as possible with 
reference to these incidents and with reference to this problem and 
other problems that might be of a similar nature. 

This committee does have a background of sincerity for entering all 
of its tasks with sincerity and with the proper type of purpose. I 
feel I can assure you citizens that. 

Commissioner ELLenste1n. Well, very frankly, I think there are 
any number of people. I might say this: I had a lady that talked to 
me that have moved to the suburbs; that is, west of the city of Newark. 
Our city is surrounded by municipalities that are separated from us 
only by an imaginary line which runs through homes. She told me she 
had called the Civil Aeronautics Authority about 2 years ago com- 
plaining of the noise and how her children were awakened during the 
night, and somebody in charge of the regional director's office told her, 

“Why don’t you move?” So she did. And there are, conservatively, 
hundreds upon hundreds of families that have moved from the south 
end of the city of Newark—I will vouch for that, because I have lived 
in that area for 9 years—hundreds upon hundreds, and many more, 
depreciating property values. There aren’t any persons who want to 
bring up their children under ocibitians like that. If there is any 
doubt about it, your committee is welcome to spend a week end when 
these airlines are not aware of your presence, because they do have a 
habit since this last tragedy—lI note that there are more airplanes 
going over our section, even though it is a slight deviation. And, 
when there was a clamor by an organization in the south end of the 
city, petitions were circulated; then more of the planes were diverted 
over Elizabeth, thus playing will-o’-the-wisp with municipalities and 
people’s lives. 

Senator Hanp. We now have Mayor Kirkpatrick of Hillside. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. KIRKPATRICK, MAYOR, HILLSIDE, N. J. 


Mayor Kirkpatrick. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, I don’t have too much information to give to 
you gentlemen, but I have my plea to you people in behalf of 21,000 
people residing in the township of Hillside requesting you, wherever 
within your power, to assist us in getting rid of the growing cancer 
known as the Newark Airport. I feel that you have ‘shown ‘by your 
promptness in coming here after being appointed that you feel some 
responsibility for the hi appiness of the citizens who support you and 
elect you. Your questions have convinced me you are going to make a 
thorough investigation. I would like to say that my citizens, the 
people who live in Hillside, are the ones that want the Newark Air- 
port removed, and not the politicians in the town. When you live in 
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a small community such as I do, 2 square miles and 21,000 people, 
almost butting into the airport, I am sure you would realize that we 
know the semblance of our people and we wouldn’t dare come before 
vou and ask you to do these things unless we did know the semblance 
of the residence of Hillside. For more than 2 years I have been com- 
plaining about low flying. They even skim over the top of our little 
municipal building. We have to cease our conferences until they get 
by. Many of our people laber that are living in Hillside. They are 
disturbed in their days of labor. They are disturbed at night. Their 
rest is broken up by the constant low flying over Hillside. 

Of course, all of our citizens throughout America have been living 
under the feeling of apprehension, as all of us are well aware. I think 
it is bad enough that all of us have that sense of apprehension as to 
what is going to happen in the world, whether there is going to be an 
all-out war or not. However, take into consideration that, on top of 
that, every time our citizens hear a plane coming over their house 
today, especially after the last two tragedies, I can assure you that this 
is not a grandstand play on our part seeking this. I hope that each 
and every one of you while you are in this area will come to Hillside 
and meet some of our people and hear the planes and judge for your- 
self whether their protests to their township officials are based on 
sound reasons or hysteria, or whether they are justified in their com- 
plaints. I predicted in this very room at a mayors’ meeting shortly 
after the first tragedy that there would be another one. I said I be- 
lieved Hillside would be the one. Thank God, I was wrong on that. 
Unfortunately, Elizabeth has suffered twice, and I am convinced unless 
we do something about the moving of the airport you have not seen 
the last of such tragedies that we are discussing today. 

The map in back of you, I think, gives you a pretty good idea of the 
congested area in this vicinity. We are spending millions of dollars 
to bring a sense of security to the minds of European people asking 
to fight communism. I don’t know of any weapon that would make 
Stalin chuckle more than this Newark Airport is doing, because they 
love to have citizens who are opposed to their way of life Tive in a 
sense of fear. A citizen in this part of the country is living in a 
sense of fear and apprehen:ion as to when the next airplane will fall. 

I want to offer the services of Hillside and the township committee 
to you gentlemen. Anything we can do to assist you gentlemen, please 
feel free to call upon us. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hanp. Before I call the next speaker, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask if the gentleman intends to offer the very prominent 
map into the record. 

Mr. Heriicu. We would be very happy. It shows not only Union 
County but the numbers referring to the number of people who would 
be in various buildings, such as hospitals and other places of interest. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Our committee will be pleased to receive that. 


Senator Hanp. Our assemblywoman has pointed out in a memo- 
randum that the head of the Port of New York Authority, Mr. Cole- 
man, has recently released figures as to how much assistance was being 
contemplated in connection with the Newark Airport. That material 
is available. Perhaps you could secure that. 

Is the mayor of Linden here? Mayor William J. Hurst. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. HURST, MAYOR, LINDEN, N. J. 


Mayor Hurst. While I am here to represent Linden—the city of 
Linden is less than a mile south of the last tragic seene—I feel that I 
am here with the rest of these officials as one of the representatives of 
the community here, not described by any geographical lines or city 
lines. We are here in a union of people, a we object to the way air 
traffic is conducted from here, and we have in the past. Linden is in 
the path of the planes coming into the runway that we understand 
now is the most used. 

Senator Hanp. I might just point out that yellow area on the right. 

Mayor Horst. That’s right, and our community and the surround- 
ing communities are composed of people who are in fear of the safety 
of their families and they are conscious of the fears and of the dangers 
of their neighbors, whether they are far or near. They likewise are 
concerned with the thousands of people who make up the passengers 
and the crews of the aircraft that pass over. Now, the fears of the 
people in this vicinity date back a long way, and the recent tragedy 
here makes them feel that they are fears that are well founded. We 
want everything done that can possibly be done to eliminate the 
dangers that exist here. This city of Elizabeth and the surrounding 
territory was founded back beyond the Revolution. These people 
have lived in peace and industry and contributed to the support of 
democracy all these years, and these days it is recognized that this 
vicinity is a potential bombing point for enemies from abroad. Now, 
if that comes, we can’t do much about it; but please do something about 
not allowing destruction to come and death to come from the skies 
from our own planes. Thank you. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Mr. Hinshaw, at some place in the proceedings, 
it would be appropriate to have the proper officials enter into our 
record the number of fatal air accidents that have taken place over the 
past 24 years since 1927 in the Newark Airport area. I don’t know 
what official that would be, but I would assume that the mayor ot one 
of the cities or the airport commission or someone would know whether 
or not there had been other serious accidents in this vicinity. 

Senator Hand, can you get that information for us? And do you 
think you can obtain that information for us? 

Senator Hanp. I suppose I could get it. I don’t have it at the 
moment, sir. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Well, I assumed you wouldn’t have it right now, 
but we will ask you to see what you can do to get us that information. 

Senator Hanp. Is the mayor of Roselle Park here, or someone 
representing him? Councilman Teller. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES TELLER, COUNCILMAN, 
ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 


Councilman Teter. I represent the mayor of Roselle Park and the 
people living in that township. We have a little community there, 
and it is almost an effort to go downtown any more to borough hall 
without at least a half a dozen women wanting to know what we are 
going to do about the low flying. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Speak a little louder, please. 
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Councilman Trier. I would say that these airplanes fly so low 
that at times the suction of the plane draws the top of the trees right 
over, and these women, the majority of them, are scared to death, ‘for 
which I don’t blame them. I have a neighbor who moved here from 
Brooklyn. They complained to me yesterday. She says she goes to 
sleep with cotton in her ears. Now, I would like to ask you, Mr. ‘Chair- 
man, if you would like to have your wife going to sleep with cotton 
in her ears with that type of fear of the noises. ~ Something should be 
done about this condition that exists. As I said, they threatened 
the other day if I didn’t have the solution that some action should be 
taken. I don’t think anyone else here has a solution. It is a serious 
matter. 

I said at the last meeting here that about a year and a half ago I 
was to one of these meetings and I protested against the low flying. 
I said it is only to be a matter of time when one of these “babies” 
is going to sit right down in your thickly inhabited community— 
school, hospital, church, office building, home, or what have you— 
and at the last meeting that we had here I said, “For once I was right. 
We got it. But, thank God, it wasn’t in Roselle Park.” But, neverthe- 
less, it took the lives of a great many people who were the innocent 
victims, and I wish that something would come out of this and we 
could really do something about it, and correct this situation. These 
people have made an investment. They have bought their homes and 
moved out in these communities. They want to be happy, and they are 
not happy under these conditions. I will tell you they are not; so 
I leave it in your hands, sir. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hanp. Is there a representative from Cranford? Is there 
a representative from Rahway / 

Councilman Printz. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PRINTZ, COUNCILMAN, RAHWAY, N. J. 


Councilman Printz. Rahway is about 5 miles from Elizabeth. I 
can give you the facts and figures. I happen to live on the border 
line, and [ took notice. As I look up in the air in the evening, it just 
looks like an automobile up in the air. The landing lights are on, 
and Rahway is 5 miles. They start setting a pattern, I understand, 
here, where you must, but they start their pattern. Now, their wheels 
are going down. I can sympathize with Commissioner Ellenstein 
when he says “the airplane is three stories low.” You can imagine 
when they are 5 miles away and very low what will happen when they 
get closer. The whole council was going to be here today, but they 
couldn’t make it. I want to thank you gentlemen for hearing us. 

Senator Hanp. Is Roselle represented? Well, I would like to call 
now upon Mr. A. O. Murray of the Chamber of Commerce of Eastern 
Union County. 


STATEMENT OF ADRIAN 0. MURRAY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF EASTERN UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, Senator 
Hand, and ladies and gentlemen, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Eastern Union County is and has been vitally interested in this prob- 
lem. We have continuously been requesting the authorities to cor- 
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rect some of the problems that the citizens have had to put up with. 
May I ask your permission at this time to present a member of the 
committee that was especially appointed by the chamber of com- 
merce to look into and report on this problem, Mr. Philip Osterman, 
who is an industrialist of this city, who is a resident of this city, and 
vitally interested and has made an investigation of this. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP C. OSTERMAN, REPRESENTING CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF EASTERN UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Mr. Osterman. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and 
citizens of our community, for the sake of brevity, so much time is 
going by, I will not read any preamble here about resolutions the 
chamber of commerce has presented, and I will try to take that 
paragraph which goes into the meat of the resolutions. I will read 
the resolution. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Eastern Union County demands the removal of 
Newark Airport as a major commercial field, and we recommend that immedi- 
ate legislative steps for its removal be made. In the meantime, we also de- 
inand that the action be taken to eliminate the hazards caused by the existing 
facilities of the Newark Airport. 

I think the question was asked, “Were any of our objections pre- 
sented to authority?” And this is a copy of this resolution, and a 
copy was sent to our Federal and State legislative representatives of 
Union County, N. J., as well as a copy to the Governor of our State of 
New Jersey, Hon. Alfred E. Driscoll, the New York Port Authority, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration in Washington. 

I think, too, the question I have heard several times asked was 
“Did the port authority give the citizens or their representatives an 
opportunity to be heard?” Now, I don’t know whether such a request 
was made since these disasters which have caused this flurry, but 
prior to that, at any meeting that I have attended—we have attended 
several—there were no members of the port authority, but there were 
subordinates, flight commanders, and what have you, and they, of 
course, told us all about the nice things they will have, such as a 
flight pattern, and they will be flying high, and of course, all such 
things. However, at that time it was more a question of noise and 
airport expansion, and when some of us walked to a similar map and 
pointed out that such and such a pattern leads directly over the most 
congested part of our city and where our tall buildings are, and sug- 
gested that the least we expect is that this particular pattern be elim- 
inated, they rather acted as though we were asking an imbecilic sort 
of a request. I think, along with others that have already spoken, 
that this airport may at one ‘time or at its inception some twenty- odd 
years ago may have been well-placed, but they certainly did not con- 
template airplanes which we have today which carry 50 people and 
weigh many, many tons. Those little planes, those smaller planes 
could enter and get out of an airport at a much steeper angle, but 
these planes just can’t do it, and so therefore it is a mistake. 

In ordinary life, if we follow a pattern of, or rather, a path of error, 
about the first thing we do is stop immediately and try to correct it 
and that ought to hold true in the case of this airport’s activities. 
That isa path of error, and it certainly should be stopped and should 
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not be gone through sort of bullheaded, head-on, trying to insist on 
carrying through. You don’t do that ordinarily in an error. 

Now, the march of progress, they talked of the march of progress. 
Again the march of progress should be in the right direction and not 
a direc tion which causes a hazard and possible destruction of life and 
property. 

I have some other thoughts here which probably are repetitious, 
but I believe the situation is so serious that I think perhaps we can 
stand some repetition. 

Some thoughts of the chamber were that the Chamber of Commerce 
wie Eastern Union County is vitally interested in the recent airplane 

“ats istrophe that happened on December 16, 1951, and January 22, 
1952, in which the lives of nearly 100 people were lost. We are not 
unmindful of the convenience of Newark Airport to the New York 
metropolitan area, but we are sorely grieved, not only because of the 
loss of life in the airplanes, but the lives of Elizabeth citizens which 
are snuffed out when innocently occupying their own homes. This 
double tragedy more than emphasizes the necessity for immediate 
action to safeguard the lives of the citizens of Elizabeth and the 
surrounding area. 

For 3 years or more the chamber of commerce of Eastern Union 
County has been advising the Governor of our State, the Honorable 
Alfred E. Driscoll, the New York Port Authority, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, as well as our State and Federal legislative 
represent: itives, not only of the nuisance and noise caused by low 
fiving planes to and from Newark Airport, but of the constant danger 
of a catastrophe such as we have recently experienced. The time 
has come when drastic action must be taken. The abandonment of 
Newark Airport will help to correct this situation, and we sincerely 
request that this committee will bind or exercise whatever rights are 
necessary to protect the lives and propert ies of this area. 

Senator Hanp. Mr. Alton Van Horn, board of realtors. 


STATEMENT OF ALTON VAN HORN, REPRESENTING EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY BOARD OF REALTORS 


Mr. Van Horn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and 
ladies and gentlemen, I presume I was asked to come here today be- 
cause we have something to do with a petition that is in circulation, 
In a matter of this sort we of the Real Estate Board of Eastern Union 
County Board of Realtors, feeling that the people wanted a simple 
and effective way to be heard, set about making available a vehicle 
of expression to which the voice of the people might be heard. I 
might say to you gentlemen from present indications it can be heard 
loudly and clearly. 

Due to the recent tragedies, we now have an emergency session to 
deal with this menace that has long been on our minds, this business 
of being wrenched from your sleep in the dead of night, your children 
running to your bedside in the dead of night, is not new to us. This 
didn’t come just with the two crashes. We had that before. I hap- 
pen to live in Union Township, where the planes come over—I 
wouldn’t estimate the height—but they make every fiber of the average 
dwelling, and the very foundation vibrate, which is terrifying, and 
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we don’t think we should be subjected to that. We think it ought to 
be placed in the hands of our United States legislative representatives 
from this area as well as to our State representatives. I think the 
demands of these people should be enought to cause something to be 
done vbout this menace. I might add that there are a great number of 
people, people from all walks of life, who took the same position and 
endorsed this petition, individuals as well as representatives of the 
groups, touching on all segments of community life. They approached 
us from all segments of community life, as I stated. T hey approached 
us if they might participate to collect in documented form this feel- 
ing of the people of the Eastern Union County. The petition reads 
as follows: 

We, the undersigned residents of Eastern Union County, having experienced 
two airplanes crashes which cost 84 lives in our area in 5 weeks and living in con- 
stant and ever-increasing fear for our lives and the lives of our children, hereby 
demand that the use of the Newark Airport be discontinued immediately. 

The petition was signed and was given to our legislators who worked 
strenuously in our behalf for a long time. 

Of course, the people are generally indignant and generally afraid. 
They feel that they are overdue for relief from this annoyance, and 
this danger from these low- flying planes brought about by the presence 
of them. They feel that the recent terr ifying crashes have only 
served to make altogether too re: al not only a menace to their health, 
a danger to their lives to the lives of their children and to the lives of 
the children unborn who certainly will pilaseit a more vicious situa- 
tion than we if this thing is allowed to remain. 

I know so far we have directed our comments to the past history, 
but I sincerely hope you gentlemen will direct your attention to the 
likewise prob: ible future course of this thing. These people have had 
their atention called to the number of flights previously not generally 
known. There are horrifying discoveries as to the number of life- 

taking crashes, and these crashes not only can but do and probably 
will happen here. Also, for certain, there will be more, much larger, 
and more lethal planes carrying more weight and more fuel over 
their heads and homes. Also, Newark Airport will shortly receive 
much and all of LaGuardia’s load, probably more than three times 
the traffic it now has. It is shocking to find out that we are and will 
remain in the blind landing path for Newark Airport. In the lang- 
uage of lavmen, that is the area in which these monsters grope, figura- 
tively and almost literally blindfolded, over our heads for a place to 
land. The question occurs, “Is it convenient to the airline traveling 
public?” Is the convenience of the airline traveling public so im- 
portant that we must be asked to endure this menace so that they can 
save a few minutes getting to and from the city? 

In his connection, this morning’s New York Times quotes a repre- 
sentative of the airplane pilots association having said ‘that when the 
chips are down in bad weather they head for Newark Airport as 
the best answer to a tough problem. They said it was the best bad- 
weather field in the New York area. Apparently they were using 
the bad-weather field in the New York area when they had this last 
tragedy up on the hill. There couldn’t be a much more straight for- 
ward statement as to what we are headed for than that statement which 
was carried by the New York Times this morning. 
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Coldly and theoretically, it seems to an untechnical mind, long past 
time to move this airport, lock, stock, and barrel where it belongs; out, 
out where this power parade doesn’t have to perform over the homes 
of some million people. This it-can’t-be-done attitude that it is a 
physical impossibility to do the things that we ask, along that line, 
I would just like to point out to you ‘that the newest releases tell us 
that for operating reasons, LaGui irdia is to be put on the shelf. If this 
be true, it doesn’t seem to be unreasonable for human safety that the 
ill-renowned Newark Airport be likewise treated. The people here 
don’t think that that is too much to ask. 

In conclusion, may I appeal to you as citizens, human beings, our 
Representatives, and fathers, if I may talk for other men in the same 
boat, and I make a simple plea to you, a plea that you search full, 
search for fact first. You will want to do that. We don’t need to 
search, because they hang over our heads all the time. Then, if you 
search for facts, would you be so good as to search your minds and 
your hearts and see if you can find just one iota of moral justification 
for the continuance of a situation where so many people have to be so 
continuously exposed to so much danger so thoroughly against their 
will? When you complete that search, we sort of have the feeling that 
you won't find any justification for this, and if you fail to find that 
justification, the people would generally appreciate it if you would 
do your best to get this menace out of our midst and off our minds, 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Hanp. I would now like to present the president of the 
Elizabeth City Council, Mr. Boyle, who has conducted an indignation 
meeting. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. BOYLE, PRESIDENT, ELIZABETH (N. J.) 
CITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Borie. Mr. Chairman, and members of the council, it just 
occurred to me that since I have been here and since you gentlemen 
have been here that I have only heard one airplane pass this morning. 
It is a good thing that you fellows came out here. You should come 
out here more often. I think that one plane that we have heard has 
been pretty high too. 

We had an indignation meeting last week before our council of 
about 500 people, most of them from our county, and I suppose there 
were just as many on the outside, but their plea was the same as you 
have been hearing here today. We know that the planes, this monster 
that the Port of New York Authority has placed in our midst, must 
be removed. We understand that a plane must take off at low alti- 
tude, at least these large Constellations, the four-motor jobs. We 
all know, too, that these planes, when taking off, their motors can cut 
out or anything can happen while they are taking off, while they are 
gaining altitude, and they must land somewhere. “T think the glide of 
these heavy planes is negligible. I don’t believe there is a glide to 
them. I was speaking to a bomber pilot in the last war and he told 
me that a bomber had no glide to it, but drops just like that. I sort 
of agree with him on that. 

Now, we are confronted with this situation: We are not interested 
in what is causing these accidents. I have just said that maybe the 
No. 3 cylinder would burn out, or your motor could explode, or numer- 
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ous other causes can cause a plane to crash right in our midst. In 
landing, they say they can talk a pilot down. Probably that is true. 
What about the static when he can’t hear the words from the tower? 
We are confronted with a monster that has created a monster, the 
Port of New York Authority. They have come here and told us 
what we can do and what we can’t do. On the fringe of the Newark 
Airport, we can’t build any, or rather we are discouraging manufac- 
turers from coming in because we can only build to a certain level. 
Smokestacks, well, if the Port of New York . (Authority thinks we can 
build a smokestack about 10 feet, that is all right by them, but to go 
any higher they won’t — e of it. 

On the human side, I think that you gentlemen from Washington 

are all fathers like myself. If you were to visit the airplane cr: rash, 
the scene of the last airplane crash, or were there at the time that it 
happened, you would certainly be infuriated with what went on. If 
you could take and put yourse If in the position of the man who worked 
down at Singer’s plant and came home and found his loved ones wiped 
out, his w ife and two little ones, or if you were the father of the other 
little ones that had been w iped out, or if you were the father of those 
two little ones in the St. Elizabeth’s Hospital who only yesterday 
were taken out of an oxygen tent, that would certainly hit ‘home. Our 
children, in days gone by, they used to be able to look upon an airplane 
and thought it was a graceful silver bird. Today they look up at it in 
fear. 
If you had a chicken farm and the hawks were busy, you would be 
out with the shotgun. If you had a sheep farm out in Montana and 
the bears and wolves were out there killing them off, you would set 
traps and have them shot. You would protect your own and your 
interests. Now, with my two children, if another plane should crash 
here, and let’s pray to God that it doesn’t, but if it does, every father 
will visit Newark Airport, maybe not 10,000 strong, maybe 50,000 
strong, and what would happen to the Newark Airport, I imagine, 
would be beyond imagination, at the hands of these infuriated fathers. 
Even a chicken farmer or a sheep farmer wants to protect. his own 
interests. Sheep or chickens want to protect the lives of their young. 
I know that every father wants to do the same. Probably I just speak 
for myself, but if I were called upon to help, I think I would get 
100,000 strong. 

The rights of the people of our city are being violated left and 
right. Home rule has gone. It has not only gone in our own town. 
To me it has gone throughout America. Where is America that used 
to be? Where are our great men like Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Adams, Lincoln, Nathan Hale? Let’s hope, gentlemen, that when 
you go back down to Washington and in those 3” alls that you tread 
you will feel the spirit of these great men, and if you follow the foot- 
steps of these great men, you will give America back to the people and 
not to an authority like the Port ‘of New York Authority. Help us 
gentlemen, to wipe out this monster, the Port of New York Authori ity, 
that doesn’t belong here. 

We have got to protect our children—our children who live in fear, 
our children going to school. I have a little girl in school. It is an 
old school building, the Holy Rosary. If a plane ever goes in there, 
it is good-by. If the fire and gasoline ever spread there, it will be a 
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catastrophe that will wipe out any children in there. St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital and all our other institutions, and our children have got to be 
protected, and that is why we are calling upon you gentlemen who 
are fathers. Think of your own children, as I have been thinking of 
mine, and think of the other fathers that number into the thousands 
around this location because, gentlemen, it is up to you. Don’t let 
these plane crashes come around here again if you can ‘help it, because 
you can’t tell just what may happen. Think of our children, gentle- 
men, and give America back to the people, and take Newark Airport 
and put it out in the sticks where it belongs. Thank you. 

Senator Hanp. Mr. Chairman, I see a list of other councilmen from 
Elizabeth. Councilman McCrann—James MeCrann from the twelfth 
ward. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. McCRANN, COUNCILMAN, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Councilman McCrann. There are about 85 of the persons in my 
ward who live on Jefferson Avenue. The airport is practically in my 
back yard. If you men would only go over there and see the way these 
planes take off—I would like to have the privilege of taking you over 
there and seeing just how close they come to the houses. You don’t 
need an alarm clock to wake you up. I would like to say that the 
people of my ward are deathly afraid of this menace, and are in favor 
of seeing this thing removed. 

I would like to say that you gentlemen are very courteous in coming 
from Washington to listen to our case, and as has been said before, I 
think the Government is the only one who can stop it. Why couldn’t 
our Governor. I don’t think there is any prejudice, but I think the 
Governor should be here, and I only hope you people will take the 
message back to Washington and do everything possible to have this 
airport removed. Please do something so that these planes won’t fly 
so low. We have Standard Oil right nearby, and we have a power 
line there 260 feet high. They just about pass over the top. If an 
airplane ever touches Standard Oil, you won’t have to remove it. 
That will do it for you. 

Senator Hann. Councilman Ford. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. FORD, COUNCILMAN, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Councilman Forp. Mr. Chairman and honored congressional com- 
mittee, executives of our State, county, and city, today, gentlemen, the 
seriousness of this catastrophe is expressed here today in the able 
representatives that we have here this morning who have given of 
their time and explained to you every motive of this accident. Con- 
gressman Case, Senator Hand, and the legislative body, they are today 
expressing to you, gentlemen, the sentiments of hundreds of thousands 
of people throughout this community, and it is a sad incident when 
we have to wait until they are brought out in boxes or coffins, and that 
seriousness is expressed sincerely by all these people. If any one of 
you gentleman saw the father following the coffin of his wife and two 
children after coming home from work and finding them dead and 
then taking them to the burial grounds, you would see how sadly this 
is expresse ‘d. It is too bad that we have to wait for conditions like this 
to exist generally before we have investigations. We have been work- 
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ing on this, opposing it, for the last couple of years, and at the present 
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time we have gotten no place until this cat: istrophe happened. 

I was very seriously interested in one of the freeholders here today, 
Mr. Harlich, when he expressed to you on his ¢ ounty map the different 
institutions throughout the county and the city which are affected by 
any catastrophe that might happen. It was fortunate, and maybe it 
was the fate or the will of Almighty God that it didn’t hit the Eliza- 
beth General Hospital, Alexian Brothers, or St. Elizabeth’s. We have 
in this community, gentlemen, 21 public schools; we have at least 10 
parochial schools; we have at least 20 churches. They are all in this 
congested area, and it certainly was the will of God that none of them 
were hit, and it is the duty of these people, these memorable people 
who come here today, the elective body, Senators and Congressmen, 
our mayor and other mayors who are interested in the lives of these 
children. Take the three institutions, for instance, gentlemen. There 
are over two or three hundred people who are incapable of helping 
themselves. If one of them hit the same as it did near St. Elizabeth’s, 
it certainly would be much more necessary for us politicians or execu- 
tives to carry the burden of these people who may have lost their lives. 
For that reason today I am appealing to your body. I have heard 
constructive criticism. I don’t believe it is necessary that I repeat any 
of that, but I do say to your body, Weigh the facts of the assembly- 
men, the Congressmen, and all our other leaders; weigh that very 

carefully. You know that they are presenting nothing but facts to 
you here. These are absolute facts. 

I just want to point out to you that down at the city council meeting 
at an indignation meeting we had practically right after it happened, 
a youngster asked permission to come to the floor to speak. It was 
granted by the president, Mr. Boyle. He walked to the microphone 
and he said he couldn’t use large words to express himself, but he 
uttered one sentence, “When are they going to stop?” He turned 
away from the microphone, turned around and fainted ana was carried 
out of the city hall unconscious. That, gentlemen, expresses to you 
people and expressed to everybody that the people of E lizabeth all 
have the same question: When is the next one going to happen? These 
are the words of that young man, because of the fact that he lived 
only six doors away and he had a number of children and a wife. That 
was the thought foremost in his mind. He could not express another 
word. That appeared many times that night. Women came to the 
floor and expressed a few words and turned and walked away. The 
emotion that hits the inside of them, that is passing through the lives 
of people today. Mr. Villani, the mayor of Newark, told you the 
population is sick today around here. They aresick. They are afraid. 
When is the next one going to happen? I say to you gentlemen in 
conclusion that I appreciate you coming here and compliment you 
because your coming in a time of necessity and coming quic k, and to 
the Congressmen and the Senators and the legislative ‘bodies who are 
sitting hert, I want to express to them on behalf of the rest of the 
citizens of Elizabeth over in my ward that these plans are going to 
pass. We have been subject to them long enough. I express the 
sentiment of these people to these elected representatives who are being 
so earnest to try to relocate this airport in some other part of the 


country. 
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Senator Hanp. Councilman O'Neill, eighth ward. 

The councilman has requested you to have your secretary read this 
letter in his behalf. He has laryngitis. 

The Cuerk. This is on the letterhead of the City Council Chamber 
City Hall, Elizabeth, N. J., and signed by Howard “Pal” O'Neill, 
member of ¢ ity council, eighth ward. 

Due to the fact that I have laryngitis, would you please read this for me? 

As a representative of the eighth ward which is the backyard of the Newark 
Airport, I will try and give you an idea of how the people in this area feel. 
They are in the direct path of incoming and outgoing planes and are more fear- 
ful than ever on account of the two major catastrophes in the last 7 weeks. 
The first plane went on fire leaving the airport, and the second lost its route 
in the fog, entering the airport. 

The airplane is a machine and as a machine there is no guaranty that the 
mechanism will not go wrong. 

The people think it should be moved entirely from this area, rezardless of 
promised improvements. 

Thank you. 

HowarpD “PAL” O'NEILL, 

Senator Hanp. We have a Mr. Frenkiewich of the CIO of Union 
County—John Frenkiewich, the president of Union County Council, 
CLO. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. FRENKIEWICH, PRESIDENT, UNION 
COUNTY CIO COUNCIL 


Mr. Frenkrewicu. Mr. Chairman, honored councilmen, and ladies 
and gentlemen, I believe that I can state the real views of the citizens 
of Union County, because in line with my duties of the locals in Union 
County, I have talked with employees of General Motors, Singers, and 
other plants that we have—plants that we have in Union County— 
and they have expressed the desire for removal of the air traffic in 
this area. They are disturbed because, as I know myself, living in 
the line of the radar flight, I have been disturbed very early in the 
morning with the roars ‘of the planes flying overhead. Also, I have 
received verification and have read the papers stating that Eastern 
Air Lines is contemplating a $150 million expansion program with 
planes that are adaptable in a short time to jet propulsion. I am a 
little bit afraid because, as you have heard stated here, that the Port 
Authority, that monstrous thing, that to maintain that, someone must 
be politically inclined and there must be a relationship between the 
Port Authority and the Eastern Air Lines or else they wouldn’t be 
spending money of that type for expansion out of Newark Airport. 
That, I believe, should be investigated to see how closely allied that 
is, and as I have heard stated here that someone was inferring that 
there was political ambition, I don’t think that this is sponsored or 
political ambition, because the petition of the aroused citizens of the 
county here is such that our people here are waking up and would 
like to have something done. We would like to thank this committee 
for having the opportunity to delve into the facts, and I think when 
they come up with a solution it will be in making new legislation to 
cover the outdated legislation for aircraft, new legis: ation governing 
airports and keeping in mind that most airports in the past have been 
outside of the city, and looking at that map, you actually don’t see it, 
but behind that airport are many communities, and that airport is 
in the center of the metropolis, where it doesn’t belong. 
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Senator Hann. We have a representative from the Hillside Board 
of Education. Walter Lebow. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER LEBOW, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, HILLSIDE, N. J. 


Mr. Lesow. I happened to be president of the board of education, 
and I don’t want to be repetitious. All I want to do is testify to the 
truthfulness of the statements that were made by all of the previous 
speakers. I stand here not as a politician but as a member of a board 
of education that has been on the board for 9 years without pay. We 
are a small community, and I try to do my duty to my community to 
raise the standards of our school system so that they will be equi al to 
any school system in the eastern se ‘aboard. Now, all I can say is that 
| represent the members of the board of education who have passed a 
resolution similar to the resolutions that have been presented here this 
morning, and we are aware of the danger. We represent 3,600 school 
children in a direct route from this airport, and probably closer to the 
airport than any, either Elizabeth or Newark. They go over Wee- 
quahic Park. Let’s see, now, that would be that big area directly to 
the west of the airport; directly to the west of the airport. It is the 
closest community to the airport. The minute they get over that part 
you are in Hillside, and I have witnessed myself, gentlemen, the hor- 
rifying experience where I woke up in the middle of the ni ae. woke 
wp at 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning and found the house shaking and 
covered my own head with a pillow thinking that the airplane would 
probably come right through the window. That is how disturbing 
it was, and you can imagine how disturbing it is to children, and the 
danger if by any chance an airplane happens to hit one of our school 
lmildings while it is in session. 

1 think the Federal Government is interested in education and 
bringing up children so that they can be good citizens fighting for 
their country, et cetera, et cetera. We spend all kinds of money for 
that. This is a serious problem for the Government, to see that their 
nerves are not frayed and they can continue to grow into fine up 
standing citizens. With that thought and with the resolution pre- 
sented to Mr. Case, our Congressman, our Senator, Mr. Hand, I am 
very happy to be here today for one other purpose, because | hee 
always felt that our representatives in Union County might have been 
a little negligent in not doing our job, but I see that the job and the 
obstacles that they have had to contend with, and I see that they 
are waging a very fine fight, and I hope that you Congressmen of this 
committee will help us cure this condition. Thank you. 

Senator Hanp. I have been requested, Mr. Chairman, to offer into 
the record a statement from the Union County Central Labor Union 
Legislative Committee affiliated with American Federation of Labor, 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor, Essex County Trades Coun- 
cil, and Union Label Council of New Jersey. 

I have also been requested, I think it was by Colonel Lum, to cite 
chapter 34, laws of 1947, paragraph 10 relating to the present juris- 
diction of the State of New Jersey over air terminals—or the lack 
of jurisdiction. You might be interested in that. 

Are there any others who would like to be heard ? 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE KERR, BUSINESS AGENT, SINGER LOCAL 
461, IUE-CIO 


Mr. Kerr. IT am business agent for the Singer local known as 461. 
You know the Singer plant is very closely rel: ited to the airport, and a 
personal friend of mine, a member of our union, fellow-employee 
Pagoni, lost two children and his wife. I attended the funeral. It 
is not just the three people involved. It is about 17 people besides 
the father who were directly affected by these deaths. That was a 
very, very sad occasion, laying the two young children beside the 
mother and putting them into the ground. It was a sad thing, very 
saddening to me to see this. I worked in Singer’s 15 years on the 
fourth floor, most of the time, sometimes a little on the fifth. There 
have been occasions in the past when we have stood there and a plane 
goes over the plant, which they do very often, especially in the very 
early hours of the morning from 7 to 10, and when one gets too close, 
the fellows say, “Let’s duck, here’s another one. That was too close.” 

Today the feeling has been changed to a feeling of semiterror. 
They don’t know whether it is going to cause an accident, whether the 
plane is going to come right through the building, through faulty 
administration, say, from Newark Airport, being on a beam, or some- 
thing of that ve aracter. I feel that way on the subject, and I want 
to express my opinion as a citizen rather than as a representative of 
the group. I feel that the Newark Airport has had a good many 
years to better their conditions, to see that things are safe, and it is 
just lucky, in my estimation, that many other buildings have not been 
hit. 

To my estimation, some of them have come so close that they could 
easily touch another building. I feel that they have had plenty of op- 
portunity to oe it, and they have not done it, and there are either 
of two choices, go back to the old stages when China had to put a wall 
around the city, or get the airport out of there. I feel that you people 
will consider it seriously. I want you to feel that the people who vote 
for you, as they do for me, they feel that they can put matters in your 
hands, and they are putting them in capable h: inds. They don’t put 
matters like this in until it is too late. They won’t have occasion in the 
future to do that. I feel that the president of the city council said 
that if this should happen again we were going to put a picket line 
around the Newark Airport. I feel if that ever happens again, it 
will be goodbye airport if we have to move it by body and force. 
Thank you. 

Senator Hanp. Anyone else ? 

I think that is the agenda. 

Mr. Beckxworrn. In behalf of the committee, I wish to say that we 
have appreciated the observations which have been made and the in- 
formation which we are pleased to obtain. Speaking personally, I 
am very impressed with that which has been told us, and again I want 
to assure all of you that the committee will do its very best to get to- 
gether and to do so quickly all the facts we can with reference to this 
whole situation and then try to do that which seems constructive in 
helping to bring about more safety, as Mr. Wolverton said, for those 
on the ground and for those in the air. 

Thank you very much, and this adjourns today’s meeting. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND Foreign COMMERCE, 
Washington. dD. C. 

The subcommittee met. pursuant to eall, at 2 p. m., In room 1354, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Lindley Baciwbetl (chairman of 
the subcommittee), presiding. 

Mr. BECK WOR! H. The conunittee W il] come to order. 

In the study of the subeommittee so far we naturally have observed 
that there are possibilities that the weather in some instances could 
have had perhaps more effect than it may he ave been credited for hav- 
ing in regard to accidents. That natur: ally has brought up the ques- 
tion as to what is b elng done to be as certain as possible that minimums 
that are given to pilots as they fly into airports are indeed and in fact 
accurate minimums. The committee is interested to find out the extent 
to which work is being done to be as sure as possible these minimums 
are comple tely accurate from the point of view of the pilot as he flies 
into a given airport. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, may I add to your remarks by stat 
ing that for a long time in my observation there has been a contro- 
versy between pilots in the air and personnel on the ground at airports 
as to the accuracy of the measurements of ceiling and visibility that 
has been reported to the pilots and which by law control whether or 
not they may effect a landing or may attempt to effect a landing. Not 
infrequently in monitoring the Washington approach control zone, 
I have heard pilots declare that while the reports received from the 
tower concerning the Weather Bureau’s observations were grossly in- 
accurate, and while they were reported to have a mile or three- quarters 
of a mile or half a mile of forward v isibility, that they at a 3- or 4-mile 
distance could see the airport and the runw: Ly lights. including the 
tower beacon. 

In the accident which took place recently near LaGuardia Airport 
it may have been a contributing factor that has not yet been deter- 
mined that the observations were in reverse, that actu: ally the obser- 

vation given to the pilot indicated better conditions than were actually 
available to him upon landing. That points up in our mind the need 
perhaps for some piece of equipment or method of observation that 
will give more accurate values to a landing pilot concerning his for- 
ward visibility and the ceiling. Most of those observations are taken 
from somewhere in the vicinity of the administration building. In 
most cases the administration building is located approximately a half 
mile from the ends of various runways. Where those runway lights 
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begin near water or very moist conditions, that is, during certé ain 
conditions of humidity and variations in temperature between the 
ground and the water mass and air mass, low lying fog conditions can 
exist which may not be observable from the air port tower 

Mr. Chairman, my question is, Has any means been devised for 
giving more accurate visibility mes isurements in the direction and at 
the approximate angle of the landing of an aircraft, and, if so, what 
would be its approximate cost and its practicability? These gentle- 
men here I understand, most of them, are very well qualified to discuss 
that subject with us. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. Your question is understood and the first witness 
we shall have to diseuss that is Dr. Harold Stewart of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory. Fourth near Chesapeake Street SW., Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Stewart. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD STEWART, NAVAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Srewart. Sir, the Naval Research Laboratory has been con- 
cerned with the measurement of slant visibility for aircraft since 
the spring of 1949, at which time we were asked by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics if we could devise a means which would measure or in- 
dicate the slant visibility of an airport. By that is meant the visi- 
bility of the airport as the pilot would see it. That is, in his approach 
to the port. 

This was an urgent problem at that time in connection with the air- 
lift. This seemed to be the limiting item of information which de- 
termined whether they would get their planes in and out or not. 

During the spring of 1949 we developed one method for measur- 
ing the transmission up to any given height in atmosphere with equip- 
ments which are entirely loc ated on the ground. We felt this approach 
was appropriate. We didn’t feel we could project things up into the 
air as this would add to the hazard of an approach. So by a method 
which involves projecting a modulated searchlight beam upward and 
observing the light scattered from the two stations, one can calculate 
the transmission from the height of the point observed to the ground 
making but one assumption, that is, that stratification of haze or 
fog has its gradients all perpendicular to the ground. There may be 
layers of fog parallel to the ground but stratifications in this form 
are not included. 

The airlift was terminated before our equipments were ready. We 
dropped the project with the final report. 

In that summer the Bureau of Aeronautics asked us again to con- 
tinue the problem because it was one of importance, the problem of 
landing aircraft on carriers. Our commitments at the Laboratory were 
such that we did not feel we could continue the work. We gave a list 
of people who might continue the work. By winter the Bureau of 
Aeronautics felt that of the people who might continue none were 
willing and so we took on the problem at a very low level. That is, 
it is a problem we are carrying in time which is available from other 
problems which are listed ahead of this at the Laboratory. 

We now have built up at Chesapeake an equipment which is a pro- 
totype of a final one which we hope to contract for. This equipment 
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works at night only because we are using tungsten searchlight and two 
observing stations are using DC amplifier systems satur: ated by day- 
light during the daytime. With this equipment we can measure the 
tr ansmission of the atmosphere up to heights of 300 feet under con- 

litions of fairly clear weather down to v isibility ranges on the order 
of half a mile, I would say. This is about our limit at the moment. We 
have tested the separate components of a daylight system using a 
modulated mercury are projected in a way similar to the ce jlometer 
type of projector. We find that the daytime equipment works as well 
as the nighttime equipment. We have never assembled the whole 
equipment. The data which our machine gives then is the transmis- 
sion to any height up to whatever one chooses as the maximum. We 
are using it because it is important for the Navy to go to this height, 
a maximum height of 300 feet. We get cyclically information as to 
transmission to any height, all he ights from ground level to 300 feet. 
This information is repeated about once every 2 minutes. It is a cycli 
observation up and back down again. 

I believe this equipment will work for visibility ranges, all visibil 
ities of roughly one-third mile. This will work in the daytime or at 
night. The transmission of the atmosphere is not the only thing which 
has bearing on visibility. It appears whenever the solution is worked 
out for what constitutes visibility. Transmission appears as a dom 
inant term or an imports int term. 

There is also the air light which is the scattered light which is in 
the air in front of the » pilot. \ pilot sees a runway on the basis of 
contrast, the difference in brightness of the strip as compared to the 
ground adjacent to it. Superimposed on these two brightnesses is the 
air light, that is the light scattered up in front of them. This is a 
veiling haze which makes it more difficult for him in the daytime at 
least to see the ground or see the structure of the ground and recog- 
nize where he is. 

One can, from knowledge of the transmission of the atmosphere and 
of the sunlight or illumination of the atmosphere or the ground, if 
measured on the ground, calculate from transmission knowledge alone 
the air light. So that taking our transmission data and applying it 
through nomographs or calculating machines we have gone through 
the calculations by hand. One can determine then what the veiling 
glare will be. So that we feel that the equipments which we are 
building for the Navy for carrier use will not only provide informa- 
tion as to the t transmission between the position of the landing air- 
craft and the carrier, but this can be extrapolated at least to air- 
ports. It will also give information as to the true value of visibility 
based on the fundamental concept of visibility limit being estab- 
lished by contrast difference of 2 percent, that is, the brightness dif- 
ference between two areas as seen by the observer with 2 percent 
as the limiting visibility. 

The same information on transmission is applicable when one is 
concerned with visibility of lights on carriers or on the ground. Here 
again the transmission is an important term. The veiling g glare again 
appears in the equations and the intensity of the light source now is 
important. This is separate from illumination on ‘the ground. 

Again, with knowledge of the transmission of the : atmosphere and 
the illumination at surface when one is observing the solution can be 
worked out. We have only solved these things mathematically. We 
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have not correlated them with air observation. Solution can be work- 
ed out which will give visibility of lights, the maximum range. 

These solutions depend on an assumption which is appropriate at 
sea in most cases, that is, that we have stratification. But we accept 
that, but we don’t assume there are cloud light structures. All the 
stratification is horizontal to the extent this assumption is appropriate 
on the land and then this system will be applicable on the land. There 
are modifications of the system which I have discussed on various 
occasions which are applicable under some cloud conditions. I am 
not sure of these. I wouldn’t want to eommit us down at the Labora- 
tory as being in a position to solve these. We have made an attack on 
slant visibility by using searchlights and two observation stations and 
attempting to measure . the true transmission from the position or the 
height of the pilot to the ground after a careful study of the work 
which Douglas has been doing, and some of the others, feeling this 
was another approach and that the Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and other groups working with horizontal 
transmissometers and the vertical ceilometer type of device were doing 
all that could be done. We simply took another attack. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You say that involves calculating devices. I pre- 
sume there is considerable expense involved in constructing such equip- 
ment even in quantity, is there not? 

Dr. Srewart. | believe there will be considerable expense in con- 
structing such equipment in quantity. I believe now, though I have 
not completed the calculations in connection with it, that from the 
transmission information and a measurement of the illumination at 
the deck of the ship or say at the port concerned, one can, through 
nomographs, find a solution of the limit of visibility. This takes 
time. A calculating machine will do it quicker. 

Under most conditions certainly which are present at an airport 
you should want an answer instantaneously. Our first model of this 
for which we have written specifications and on which we had two 
informal bids—the specs went out today for bidding—two companies 
estimating a first model of this equipment complete through to a con- 
tinuous solution for the transmission, but not including nomographs— 
one company estimated 1 year to produce the equipment. ‘This would 
be the first model at $100,000. The second company estimated in the 
neighborhood of $50,000 in 6 months. These are not formal bids. 
When they study this more, prices usually go up. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. It does not include a production price? 

Dr. Stewart. This is not a production price. Our specifications do 
not include cireuits other than circuit performance, so the contractor 
will have to work out his own circuits appropriate to what he has 
available. I guess you would know far better than I how these prices 
would run, Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Doveras. I made an estimate of $100,000 about 2 years ago when 
this first came up. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do you think it is practical to devise an equipment 
such as that for minima such as are employed in civil aviation using 
the figures of 500 feet and a mile? 

Dr. Srewarr. It depends upon the altitude of the approaching plane 
when he is a mile away from the port. This equipment as it stands 
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will be such that it will work at all altitudes higher than 500 feet. 
One extrapolates that information to a slant range which may be 
very great, depending on the approach angle of the aircraft. I do 
not know the answer. 

Mr. Hinswaw. Has any consideration been given to a device which 
might reflect from a plane in landing? 

Dr. Stewart. It has been proposed in the Bureau of Aeronautics 
and I suppose certainly in your groups, too, Mr. Douglas, that the 
upproaching aircraft will have its landing lights on and this will be 
used as a monitoring device so an observer at the field could judge 
what the transmission is, but he will only be judging the transmission 
to the plane. He judges the visibility of lights. So that as an 
approaching plane came in with his landing light on, when the 
observer sees the lights on the plane it is a very good guess that the 
pilot will see the equivalent lights on the ground. 

Mr. Htnsnaw. | was thinking of an equipment on the ground that 
would record the intensity of a reflection from a light on the ground 
{oa point on the plane in the event there were reflectors of designated 
size placed in the nose of the airplane or in the wing, so that reflection 
could be noted on the ground. If there was no reflection, then prob- 
ably there would be no visibility. 


Dr. Srewarr. That is a correct assumption. 1 of no con 





sideration. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. It is just a thought on my part as you were talking 
that it is possible that some means like that for civil aircraft that might 
not be suitable for military could possibly work. I do not know. 

Dr. Srewarr. I think it would work. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Of course the distance of the plane from the point 
where the observation is made would be a very lmportant factor. 

Dr. STEWART. Yes. Distance with the use of reflectors enters into 
the fourth power and with the light source enters the square. So 
errors in distance estimates appearing with a reflector system will 
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twice as great as with the light source on the plane. This may 
some bearing on the plan. 

Mr. H1insuaw. Let us point out for consideration in the course of 
this discussion and let us say that the different air carriers might have 
different minimums of ceiling and visibility on which they are per 
mitted to land on given runways of given airports. The pilots thor- 
oughly understand that situation. Then the question comes as to 
whether or not the weather condition is such that he does not have 
the forward visibility that he should have, that it is in the final analysis 
up to him to determine whether or not he has that visibility. 

Dr. Srewart. It is up to the pilot to determine it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. After the readings have been given to him under the 
civil air regulations as they now stand, if he does not have his mini- 
mum visibility, then of course he is sup posed to get out. But there 
are other considerations which enter into that a. we h frequently do 

take his mind off the subject. Let us point out some of the facts 
that apparently have been adduced in this LaGuardia case and perhaps 
may apply in others. That he was given a mile and a half visibility 
and a 500-foot ceiling, for example. The actual flier of the airplane 
at this point happened to be a pilot who was checking out on this 
certain airplane and with him was a check pilot. The check pilot 
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says, “I can see it.” The other fellow says that he does not. There 
is a question of responsibility, but at the same time he is coming in 
on instruments. His eyes are glued on the instruments. Obviously 
he cannot land on the runway unless he can see it in his field 15 or 20 
seconds of approach. At some place he has to know whether he ean 
make that landing, does he not? 

Dr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HinsHaw. He may have seen the lights farther back, but the 
fog could have moved in under him while he was checking his in- 
struments. But he is so close he thinks he is still on course, and at 
the proper altitude and attitude for landing. 

Is there some way in which those final facts can be determined 
with any degree of accuracy ¢ 

Dr. Srewarr. There issome way. It is simply a matter of finding it. 
I am confident of this, but I do not know the way offhand. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. All of those conditions are marginal conditions for 
every flier. It is the in-between. It is the point where decisions 
have to be made, and made very quickly. Very frequently if his 
forward visibility is given to him by the Weather Bureau from their 
point of observation it is clearly above his legal minimum. He is 
entitled to attempt a landing unless of course he cannot see what he 
is doing. 

Dr. Srewarr. It has been our approach to this problem that a read- 
ing of visibility and a reading of cloud height does not give a selution 
as to visibility from a position other than on the surface of the ground. 
Cloud height, while it has bearing on the change in visibility away 
from along the ground, it does not, as I see it, give a solution or wai 
rant advising a pilot of his visibility when he is, say, 200 or 300 feet 
above the ground. 

The ceilometer, which is an extraordinarily fine equipment, still 
does not give you an evaluation of the gradations in fog density with 
altitude. It tells you essentially the bottom of a dense cloud area 
So that while you may determine visibility along the ground and say 
it is a 2-mile visibility, from a height of 500 feet the visibility may 
be down to half a mile. The ceilometer has not cut you in and said 

that you are above cloud ceiling. 

Mr. Becxworru. Do you conclude from what you have said that 
as the situation is today there is a great chance that huge errors can 
be made as one receives the visibility and what it is supposed to be? 

Dr. Srewarr. I conclude this unfortunately from a study of the 
problem without any study of data pertinent to the problem. Again 
I feel Mr. Douglas is far better able and some other people that work 
on the west coast are better suited to discuss this than I. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Naturally before you do a lot on a problem like 
this you have to appraise the bigness of the problem. Unless there is 
a great likelihood that much error can be made today in the evalua- 
tion of the minima, you would not really have a problem. But you 
pretty well concluded that considerable error is likely at times. 

Dr. Srewarr. That is so. We have concluded this. Certainly the 
persons who asked us to go into this included it. 

In carrier operation, the only thing I know a little about, this is an 
appropriate conclusion. Carrier operation, when it is making in fog 
an aided approach with radio techniques, that is, but because carriers 
roll and pitch, no one is going to land without seeing his way around 
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at this stage of the game. We are to provide information such that 
the pilot can break away from his radio aids to landing and be as- 
sured at the time he breaks away he will see the carrier. He is not to 
have to look away and look back. 

Mr. Beckworru. Is the instrument you are talking about one de- 
signed for the most part to take care of any poor visibility situation, 
regardless of the suddenness of the change? 

Dr. Srewarr. No, sir. The instrument has its cyclic time of 
minutes as presently designed, and assumes that things are unchanged 
in that period of time. The instrument is very well suited to the 
carrier because the carrier has sailed through the very air that the 
approach is made through. The carrier sails upwind and the instru- 
ment has had an opportunity to study the conditions behind the 
carrier. The carrier operation is very nice, incidentally. 

Mr. Beckworru. To what extent have you attempted to get infor- 
mation as to the importance of the element of suddenness of change in 
visibility? To what extent have you been able to get information 
as to the importance of that? 

Dr. Srewarr. We have studied atmosphere data taken aboard ship 
in fog and haze, and concluded from those studies there are not abrupt 
changes at sea. My experience is limited on that. 

We have proposed and are at present planning to carry our first 
working model of this equipment to sea and find out if this condition 
of rather stable weather or stable fog is persistent up to the heights 
that are important to us. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. [think that is all I have. 

Dr. Ben Haynes has said that the weather observations made in the 
civil section of aviation frequently made from administration build- 
ings or near control towers that under certain conditions in the past, 
if not at the present time, that they have actually sent their observers 
to the ends of runways. But every observation necessarily depends 
upon the observer himself and the thing he is observing as to whether 
or not he recognizes that object to be at a given distance, at a known 
distance from the point of his observation. That is where the dis- 
ability comes in. 

You either have to send somebody out to the end of a runway a 
half mile away to look at something which he has to recognize in order 
to determine the degree of visibility, or else rely on some other means. 
It is entirely a human thing. It is not always possible to send an 
observer to the ends of runways. It depends on how many observers 
are on duty and how important it is thought to be as to whether or not 
the observer is sent to the end of a runway to observe the direction of 
flight. 

Then there is the other question as to whether or not there is an 
object in the direction from which the flight is coming which can be 
recognized to be a specific distance away in conditions of haze and 
fog. If the airport should terminate on or near water, obviously 
there would be no object over the water which would be stationary, 
unless it might be a distant bridge or something of that sort, which 
one would use for judging. 

So it makes a very difficult determination. Whether or not this 
can be resolved into a piece of mechanical or electronic equipment, | 
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think we ought to inquire around among these gentlemen to see whether 
somebody else has an idea which might be of assistance. 

Mr. Becxworrn. I wish to get this straight. So far you have not 
explored the adaptation of your instrument to what might be termed 
the needs of civil aviation or airports that civil aviation uses? 

Dr. Srewarr. We made a preliminary exploration of that in connec- 
tion with naval ports ashore. We felt that the slant visibility tech- 
nique, the measurement technique we proposed is still applic able and 
should be supported by two types of measuring instruments—one very 
similar to that of Mr. Douglas, one which measures the transmission 
along a surface, and a second one which measures the air light along 
a surface. 

One finds in a study of daytime operation almost invariably air light 
in fog is the limiting thing either of lights or of structures. We felt a 
direct measurement of this made horizontally could be extrapolated 
to a position of the pilot, through a knowledge of the transmission of 
that. I believe this is a valid extrapolation. However, again we have 
not accumulated among ourselves any information as to cloud struc 
tures, variations in this uniform stratification assumption. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Assume that the $100,000 instrument you men- 
tioned is completed a year from now, as you understand it. Do you 
feel that it would do civil aviation at airports, say within the United 
States, a lot of good or not? You may not have explored that. 

Dr. Srewarr. I think we would be at great fault if we didn’t 
check the instrument in this connection. On the basis of that I would 
rather not give the answer. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Thank you very much for your presentation. 

Mr. Charles Douglas, of the National Bureau of Standards, Con- 
necticut Avenue at Van Ness Street NW.. Washington, D. C.. is the 
next witness. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES DOUGLAS, NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Beckworru. You have heard some of the questions we have 
raised. With that in mind you may feel free to proceed in the begin- 
ning as you see fit. 

Mr. Doveias. We have been involved for the past several years in 
work from funds provided by all of the interested agencies—the 
Weather Bureau, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Navy, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and the Air Force—in the development of 
instruments for measuring horizontal transmission of the atmosphere 
and in certain phases of airport lighting. 

As Dr. Stewart has ably presented the over-all picture of the laws 
governing visibility, I will not go into that. Our instrument measures 
only the transmission along a horizontal path. We have found 
many cases, particularly at Arcata where much of our experience has 
been accumulated, that the atmosphere is not always smooth hori- 
zontally but is similar to the broken type of clouds you see in the air. 
You have a mass of fairly uniform density both vertically and hori- 
zontally and a relatively clearer space, or more dense, and so on. 

So we feel that an instrument should be continuous in its recording, 
that the record of past history is very important in any of these 
operations. Past history means maybe 5 minutes; that the minimums 
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for any approach in marginal conditions should be made or determined 
for that particular approach and not for a period of time previous to 
that. Conditions change very rapidly. I brought one illustration 
down with me. This is taken at Arcata. This is the horizontal trans- 
mission during a period of time. You can look at this chart I have 
here and see what I mean. 

There are four instruments alike around the field. Here is another 
case on this where we had a fog which lasted about 15 minutes. Notice 
that the drop is almost as fast as though the lights are out. The one 
in the touchdown area shows scarcely anything. The touchdown ares 
was open, although the tower woul d have been reporting maybe 300 
feet. visibility. The touchdown area was something in the nature of 
2 miles. There is about three-e ‘ighths of a mile distance between the 
tower and the touchdown area. We feel whenever a request is made 
for clearance if you are on the course of one of these sudden rises or 
decreases, you should wait until you see what is happening; that an 
instantaneous observation there might be completely misleading. You 
might hear and say that the field is open. Half a minute later it is 
completely closed. Therefore, it takes more than one instrument in 
many locations. 

There m: Ly be a situation where the atmospher ‘e is uniform so you 
do not have to use but one measurement, but covering the full approach 
zone and the touchdown area of the field. If any one of those instru- 
ments, 2, 3, whatever the determined operation is, if any one shows 
conditions of low minimums just picking a figure of 3 minutes or 5 
minutes, your below minimums for the field, you have some place in 
that vicinity with something moving across the field which is below 
minimum. It might be at the critical point at the time the plane gets 
in there. This rs ipid change in fog is a characteristic of many loca- 
tions. We even see it here in Washington at the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. HinsHaw. What type of instrument is this? 

Mr. Douc.as. This consists of a light source operating at constant 
intensity, a photoelectric receiver at a given, fixed distance from it, 
and an indicator which may be located at any distance you desire 
from the light source receiver range. Therefore, we have a remote 
indicating instrument which records the horizontal transmission di- 
rectly. You can make assumptions as to the laws concerning the 
visibility of lights. We have been primarily concerned with the lights 
along the runw: ays and not the runway markings. Or you can gain 
oper: ational e xperience as was done in Are ata, t aking the re ports that 
the pilots made as to when they first saw lights, what distances the 
lights were, and relating it to the horizontal transmission measure- 
ments. On the basis of such measurements at Arcata, the meteorolo- 
gists there recommended sometime late in 1948 that such an instru- 
ment program be considered for adoption. He recommended the use 
of two instruments, plus one ceilometer in the approach zone. That 
would be a standard type as far as the equipment was concerned, but 
would operate on a faster cyclic time than the present ceilometers and 
with shorter base lines, so it would be applicable to denser weather 
and lower ceilings. 

We will be able to measure with such devices at this, sets that were 
set up at Arcata, the visibilities down to the order of 300 feet by day 
and 500 feet by night. This is lower than we need to consider at the 
present time. But it is also the ultimate in the instrument program. 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Douglas, I think that is very interesting, but 
you are talking about some thing that is in the vicinity of the aves 
A pilot coming in over the water, however, the conditions throug 
which he is going may be wholly different than at the airport. 

Mr. Dove.as. It has been our impression that the cost of installa- 
tion of any such type of equipment like that would probably limit it 
to one runway, the instrument runway, and there would be an ap- 
proach-light svstem on that runway. The Weather Bureau has in- 
stalled a transmissometer out in the zone of the middle marker at 
National Airport. That is 3,000 feet, roughly, from the shore. It 
was put there for the approach-light system. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Let us say a pilot’s minimum is 500 feet and three- 
quarters of a mile. In conditions of daylight, for example, which 
obviously is the most difficult—I mean d: 1ytime—when the light which 
comes through from above has to some degree saturated the atmos- 
phere through which you are flying and hence made it reflect. a lot 
and made it very difficult to make readings, would there be enough 
difference of intensity between, let us say, the landing lights of an 
approaching airplane at three-quarters of a mile or a mile to be 
recorded on a selenium, or whatever you use at the end of a runway? 

Mr. Dovetas. I hesitate to give an offhand answer, but I believe 
the answer would be no. In order to avoid most of the effects of 
daylight you would have to restrict the field of view of your photo- 
electric receiver to a very small angle. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Suppose you restricted it to the field whic 
covered by the ordinary precision landing equipment. 

Mr. Dovue.as. That would be too large. You would be measuring 
almost entirely the effects of the daylight. Three-quarters of a mile 
here—in the field of view of a transmissometer is the order of 50 to 
100 feet, it would be very difficult to restrict the field of view of a 
photoelectric device and still be possible to aim the airplane. 

Similarly, the changes in the attitude of the plane will change the 
amount of light that it is directing toward the photo cell. The landing 
light has a relatively sharper beam and a slight change in attitude 
would make a very considerable difference in the amount hitting the 
cell. Of course, the plane will be moving. So if you had a device 
with a fast enough time response, so you ¢ ould see the maximum read- 
ing you obtain over a period of 3 or 4 seconds, that would get rid of 
part of this problem of not having the same intensity directed at the 
photo cell at all times. 

We have used an instrument such as this, which is a relatively sen- 
sitive photoelectric device but not the most sensitive type with base 
finds of the order of three-quarters of a mile, three-quarters of a mile 
separation between the receiver and the light source. In such cases 
we use a projector which is a 24-inch aperture reflector having an in- 
tensity of 8 to 10 million candlepower; whereas, a landing light has an 
intensity of around 600,000 candlepower. Even with fixed conditions 
on a restricted field of view, we still, at three-quarters of a mile visi- 
bility with three-quarters of a mile separation, are getting a reading 
which has a fairly large component due to daylight which we obtain 
by turning the light off and measuring both conditions. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Obviously the pilot coming in for a landing, when 
he has reached his minimum conditions, say it is three-quarters of a 
mile at 500 feet or 400 feet, is supposed to be able to see the field, at 
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east see the outline of the runway. That is the object of a determi- 

ition in advance as to whether or not he has that much visibility. 
Otherwise, perhaps he should do something else, take an alternate or 
use some other runway or something of the sort. 

To obviate some of these difficulties where, let us say, the observer 
for the Weather Bureau gives either too long a report of visibility or 
too short, it seems to me there might be some » simple device made that 
would assist and hence obviate some of these difficulties. 

Mr. Dovatas. If it could be made it would be highly desirable. 
Probably there are elements which we are not employed now which 
would make it more readily possible. But the eye is a remarkably sen- 
sitive device, and it is very hard to get an electronic device that com- 
pares with the eye in pick-up. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Everybody knows of the condition where the tower, 
let us say, reports that visibility is zero, but he just has a bank of fou 
iround the tower. It has not quite moved out. Everybody knows the 
situation where the tower thinks that something is open but a bank 
of fog was moving in on the runway. Somewhere in there there might 
be a determination. 

Mr. Dovctas. We feel on the basis of operational experience gained 
t Arcata that measurements either by an observer or by an instrument 
n the approach zone and near the touchdown area of the runway are 
far more significant than observations made from the tower in the 
cases where the fog is moving in and out. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In the instant case we are thinking about I believe 
that the next weather report made 10 minutes later changes the visi- 
bility from a mile and a half to half a mile, and the ceiling from 500 
to 600 feet; that was within 10 minutes. Obviously that is a terrifie 
change. 

Mr. Doveras. I have seen them faster than that. 

Mr. HrnsHaw. | am talking about the report. Actually the change 
took place a lot faster than the reports. 

Mr. Dovcias. There have been cases of planes starting a contact 
approach with the field above minimums and been frozen through an 
alternate before he got down to the minimums. The atmosphere 
changes very rapidly at times. That is why we feel that whatever 
reporting system is used, you need a report for each particular ap- 
proach under the conditions of minimums or marginal conditions. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Did I understand you to say that it may require 
three instruments to do the job? 

Mr. Dovetas. I stated that. There may be locations where condi- 
tions are uniform enough so that one will be sufficient. At Arcata, 
based on work there, the station recommended two. I can foresee mis- 
sions where we might need one more. 

Mr. Becxwortn. The two have not been made yet? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. They are in being? 

Mr. Dovetas. We have prototype instruments reporting out there 
throughout the course of the station. Some of those are now operating 
at the Naval Air Station at Patuxent River and at National Airport. 

Mr. Beckxwortrn. How long have they been operating, the ones you 
are talking about? Your experience has been how long? 

Mr. Dovetas. Five years or six years. At the same time the Air 
Force has requested us, and we are procuring for them, a total of 25 
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such instruments at the present time. They are just coming off 
production, 

Mr. Beckworrn. That would indicate that they are reasonably 
practical, then, so far? 

Mr. Dovetas. We feel they are. We do not feel they are the ulti 
mate at all; that work of a type Dr. Stewart is doing may develop a 
much more accurate type of device to take care of these conditions 
where the fog is not uniform vertically. 

Mr. Beexworrn. Within the 5 years have any rather startling de 
velopments taken place that have brought about a lot of additional 
improvements ¢ 

Mr. Doveias. No. There has been continual improvement. Ow 
work in the past 2 years has been more of an engineering-type work, 
getting from the laboratory something which could be operated by 
field personnel rather than laboratory personnel. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You mentioned you think the observations made 
from a touchdown area on an airport are very significant compared to 
those that might be made at the administration building. 

Would you elaborate on that just a bit ¢ 

Mr. Doveuas. That is based upon the Arcata experience where we 
have found in many cases the visibility at the tower just did not cor 
respond at all with that at the touchdown area or in the approach zone. 
Conditions can vary along the runway, so that the center of the one 
runway might have 500-foot visibility and out in the approach zone 
2 miles. I found such an example this morning in reviewing some of 
the tests. Five minutes later it may be down to under 500 feet. 

Mr. Becxworru. The Weather Bureau has all this information that 
you have available ? 

Mr. Dovcias. The Weather Bureau is procuring two instruments of 
the same type to install at National as soon as they come off the pro 
duction line. They are using our laboratory instruments waiting for 
the others. 

Mr. Hinswaw. Can you give the committee any idea of the cost of 
the production article? 

Mr. Dovetas. The production article will cost around $2,500 per 
instrument. This does not include any ceiling measuring equipment. 
We are thinking only of the horizontal transmission measuring equip- 
ment. It would require a single pair of conductors from the instru- 
ment to the tower to operate. The cost of putting that 4n depends 
upon whether it is put in special or with other wiring in the field. 

Mr. Becoxworrn. How soon in months will it be before the 25 
instruments of which you speak are available? 

Mr. Dove as. It is more of a period of weeks than months. They 
are coming off the production line now. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You stay in constant touch, I suppose, with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration with reference to what you find out 
and particularly that which is concerned with the significance of the 
touchdown areas as compared to the administration building? 

Mr. Doveras. Yes. We have done that. We are trying to keep 
everybody informed about the work. Most of our work has been 
done on funds transferred by all of the agencies, so they are all 
interested in it. The Civil Aeronautics Administration now has one 
of the experimental units at Indianapolis. 
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Mr. BeckwortH. You certainly feel that what might be termed 
an extraordinary effort such as the one that Dr. Stewart referred to 
is justifiable because of the great difficulty with this kind of problem ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Definitely. While it may appear our work is over- 
lapping, actually it is running more on a parallel and we are supple- 
menting each other’s work insofar as possible. Some are different 
methods of attack, different basic assumptions. We hope that with 
one or the other, or between the two there will be the solution to the 
problem. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Thank you very much, Mr. Douglas. 

The next witness is Mr. Haynes of the United States Weather 
Bureau, Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Streets NW. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN HAYNES, UNITED STATES WEATHER 
BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Haynes. | believe Dr. Stewart and Mr. Douglas have covered 
fairly well the theoretical aspects of the instruments that are now 
in existence. The Weather Bureau has been working cooperatively 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and with the Air Transport Association for the last 3 or 4 
years in trying to find a solution to this very complex problem. We 
feel that it is more than a problem of merely observing the weather. 
As Mr. Douglas pointed out, weather does vary in time. It also 
varies in distance. 

We feel that unless we solve the variation part of the weather we 
will not have the whole answer. For that reason we set up the end 
of the runway project to show what differences there were between 
observations taken at two points roughly 3,000 feet apart. So that 
is and does become operationally significant, but it ties in even closer 
than that with the actual operation during a landing. It involves 
the pilot and the controller and becomes a problem, in addition to 
that of observation, of forecasting. If we are really to have the air 
craft over the airport and at a time when visibility is sufficient for a 
landing, then we must know in advance what the visibility will be, 
because at some point during the approach the pilot must make a 
decision whether to continue and land or to go around again. That 
point must not be based upon old data—10 minutes old, 1 minute old, 
or even 1 second old. It is the data that is applicable at the time he 
comes over. 

The Weather Bureau is studying this problem both from a variation 
In space and a variation in time standpoint, and we are working with 
various subcommittees of the airlines and of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Air Transport Association to see if there is 
some way that we can bring ali of this together in one single system, 
because we feel that we can no longer say, “The meteorologists tell us 
what the visibility is. The controller will keep the aircraft separated. 
The pilot does his business. Let him base it on using any data that he 
wishes.” The thing has to be done on an integrated plan of approach. 
We have a project at the National Airport, in cooperation with the Air 
Navigation Development Board,-on a transferred funds basis—an 
intensive investigation into the usability of the transmissometer, the 
remote ceilometer, as Mr. Douglas has pointed out. 
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We have equipment located out in the river on the middle marke: 
both a transmissometer and a ceilometer and we send an observer to 
the end of the runway in addition to that during all conditions of low 
ceiling or low visibility. We are trying now to work an integrated 
plan to find out just what we do need in the way of weather observa 
tions in order to analyze the problem meteorologically to give the 
best type of information, both to the controller and to the pilot. 

We are investigating, in addition to the present transmissometer and 
ceilometer, a new type of ceilometer which is a rotating beam. You 
are all familiar with the vertical beam sticking up near airports as 
you approach them. You will now begin to see at National Airport 
during low conditions a beam that revolves. In that way we have 
made a more sensitive instrument and we have made it possible to 
scan once every 24 seconds rather than the sweep period of about onc 
every 6 minutes, on our high-speed type of standard ceilometer 

So we are getting the period down to within the realm of variations 
in the atmosphere itself. This transmissometer does measure con 
tinuously, as Mr. Douglas pointed out, on a record. 

In addition we are testing an instrument built for the Signal Corps 
and it uses the principle of a pulsed light. It sends a beam of light 
up to the clouds and receives it back at its own receiver adjacent to it. 
It is similar to radar except it uses light. We measure the pulse time 
in the light beam going up. The nature of the return and the nature 
of the base of clouds is detected by various electronic systems. It 
may often be something very difficult to analyze. It is not a simple 
thing; you do not measure a flat ceiling. You measure a return of light 
from a cloud base which may have all gradations of variation from a 
very sharp base to a very diffuse base extending all the way down 
to the ground in the form of fog. The variations are tremendous and 
it is our business now to try to unravel these variations from a prac- 
tical point of view to determine what we are measuring specifically 
with the various electronic equipments. 

We are also investigating the use of television. I smiled when Con 
gressman Hinshaw said, “We have a way of detecting an airplane 
from the ground.” Yes, we look at it with a television set. In the 
GCA radar as soon as he sees the light appear, he marks a spot on his 
screen. He knows the exact position of the airplane. Therefore, he 
knows exactly how far the plane is away from the spot when it 
appeared on the television screen. 

We are investigating the use of television as a method of observing 
remotely the visibility both of light and during daytime under various 
conditions. In other words, we want to have something that might 
even be applicable to transmission to the pilot directly so that the 
pilot does not have to wait for a machine to solve the problem, for 
somebody to code it in the form of a report and transmit it by voice 
or other methods, by radio, to him. The presentation may actually be 
carried on the pilot’s screen of his own television receiver, let us 
say. 

That might tie in eventually with the all-weather navigation sys- 
tem in which the pilot might also have a view of the screen of the 
radar at the station which would show the position of all other air- 
craft. So we are trying to solve the problen. It is a difficult one. 
This year we hope to make some progress, but it is a long, slow battle. 

As far as the Weather Bureau is concerned, we have had excellent 
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ooperation both from Mr. Douglas and also from the Navy Depart 
: | ment. We are informed of Dr. Stewart’s work and his problem was 
_ different one. The aircraft carrier does sampls the atmosphere that 
the plane goes through as it passes through the same air path in its 
motion duri ing the 1: nding procedures. We need a device that is not 
0 dependent on a short “sampling path. Everyone here has men- 
tioned the variations. Whenever we set up a base line for anything 
is a transmissometer, let us say we have a 600-foot base line between 
the projector and receiver. Let us say the transmissometer is located 
s feet above the ground. All that tells you is a specific bit of infor- 
mation about that particular path of light 8 feet above the ground 
and over that 600-foot path. A bank of fog may roll up right next to 
the transmissometer and it will never even see or smell it. 
So that we need to go beyond just these small sampling devices. 
Maybe one transmissometer is not enough. Maybe 10 will be neces 
sary. Maybe one that scans a number of light sources rather than 
only a single light source is necessary, light sources being at varying 
distances. I believe that Mr. Douglas has worked on some of those 
ideas. 
A numerical value is, of course, a desirable value. That is why we 
have been more or Jess shying away from television, because it is again 
a subjective thing, but aul we cannot overlook any possibility in the 
field. As you all know, in looking at baseball and football games 
we feel that television i ne ‘ll you what the weather is doing. You 
can see what the visibility is pretty well, but we need to deve lop an ap- 
proach. We need to calibrate. We need to develop specific tele- 
: vision for our purposes and not for the purpose that it has already 
been developed for. 

We feel that we are not too far away from answering some of these 
questions but that actually a lot of effort still remains to be put into 
the picture regarding the use being made of the data. How can this 
data be used in an integrated fashion for not only pilot safety but for 
control purposes We have minimums. What do they mean? Do 
the minimums have any meaning atall? How can we make minimums 
have meaning? Those are the questions that we are working on very 
closely with the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in an effort to try to solve. In other words, if there 
isan answer to the problem, we hope to find it. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You have from time to time called international 
weather conferences; have you not? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. 

Mr. Becnwortn. Have you been able to find out whether or not 
other countries have surpassed us in obtaining answers to problems 
like that, or is that kind of thing ever discussed at these conferences ? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. We are following the work of the British very 
closely. As you probably know, there is a report of the accident 
which occurred at London Airport. That accident caused this report 
to be written. It went into this whole problem of integrated control 
very thoroughly. They came up with the answer of merely placing 
an observer at the end of the runw ay to report runway visual range— 
just visual range down the runway. They felt that was the most 
essential piece of information that should be continuously given dur- 
ing the final approach. Conditions in London may be different than 
conditions that we experience in various parts of the United States. 
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We may find we cannot do it by sending an observer to the end of the 
field. 

There are difficulties there as well, but still it may be the answer 
in the long run. We may be developing all these fancy equipments 
and still find it economically cheaper to send a man out there during 
the actual relatively small percentage of time these conditions are 
existence. The British have looked at it that way; that they cann 
solve it with an instrument. They say, “We will send a man out 
there.” Manpower in E atopeseematebe plentiful. 

In this country we are being squee atl daily to reduce manpowe! 
So that at the present time at our airport stations if the Weathe 
Bureau were to assume the full task, we would just have to say it could 
not be done because it would mean carrying a staff almost full time 
to cover those rare periods that might develop at any time. 

Mr. O’ Hara. Let me ask you a question W ith refe rence to the co ra 
tion of stationing a man at the runway. How does he communic: 
with the tower / 

Mr. Haynes. By radio telephone. 

Mr. O'Hara. Then the tower communicates to the pilot q 

Mr. Haynes. That is right: through GCA. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. I might have mentioned television as the most in 
teresting thing. I suppose one of these small television cameras of 
the industrial type probably could record the lights of an oncoming 
airplane at some specific distance / 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Unless those lights were visible at the proper dis 
tance over the television, the visibility would be down / 

Mr. Haynes. We thought of using a binocular system, placing two 
televisions at an angle while they would actually give quite a vertical 
path. The triangulation or range-finding device could be used to 
actually alert at a given point. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. If the television screen is placed close to the GCA 
scope, then when the oncoming airplane reaches a certain point its 
hghts should be visible in the screen to the operator of the GCA ¢ 

Mr. Haynes. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. If they were not visible, then what ? 

Mr. Haynes. As was pointed out by Dr. Stewart, he could prob 
ably see you. We still have not experimented enough with television 
to know what actually would be possible. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Has the television camera been tested to the lights 
of the oncoming plane in daytime as well as dark ? 

Mr. Haynes. No. We have only made observations from a fixed 
studio looking in a particular direction at various lights, objects, and 
so forth, but not under all weather conditions as yet. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I think that has a lot of possibilities, Mr. Chairman. 
I hope they can go forward with some actual tests on an instrument 
runway. 

Mr. Haynes. We hope to do that. 

Mr. O'Hara. Are youa pilot? 

Mr. Haynes. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. What is your problem involving where the air above 
the runway is perfectly clear and you have snow or sand blowing 
across the runway so the pilot cannot see that runway? Have you any 
remedy for that ? 
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Mr. Haynes. No. That is one of the problems that probably can- 
not be solved by some of these other direct methods. But possibly 
by television you could actually see what the runway would look 
ike. In other words, having a camera pointed down the runway 
he would actually see the runway was not identifiable. I know that 
owing snow is a very bad condition. It just obliterates the ground 
entirely. It creates a false impression. 

Mr. O'Hara. I am thinking of the condition that we get up in 
Minneapolis once in a while. Of course, the important thing is that 
the pilot can see down the runway, too. 

Mr. Haynes. The pilot may often be able to see the runway very 
clearly at distances above the runway, but when he comes down It may 
be completely obliterated. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I think these developments are very interesting. 
For on my part I hope they go forward with all possible speed. 

Mr. Beckwortn. What type of directive, if you want to call it a 
directive, or caution do you tell your people out on the field, your 
Weather Bureau representatives at the airports to try to adhere to 
with reference to these changing conditions, these rapidly changing 
conditions or the possibility of errors so far as the information they 
give to the pilot as he relies on that information / 

Mr. Haynes. I wonder if I might have Mr. Stromswald report on 
that. because he is familiar with the details that we give the observers. 
It may be well to get his testimony on the record in that respect. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I have no more questions of this witness. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Thank you very much, Dr. Haynes. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH STROMSWALD, UNITED STATES WEATHER 
BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Beckworrn. You heard my question, Mr. Stromswald. 

Mr. Stromswaup. Yes. I wonder if I can briefly review our opera- 
tions with respect to the runw: Ly oper: ition or observ: ation project be- 
fore I answer your question. 

In 1948 we began cooperation with the Civil Aeronauties Board, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the Air Transport Associa- 
tion with this experimental project out at National Airport just to 
see what the differences were between our observations at the terminal 
building and at the runway. We did it solely by observer means. We 
continued that project for about a year. I have here findings of the 
differences which we would be glad to leave with the committee. It 
bore out what we had probably known all the time, that differences 
could be rather large and highly significant. 

(The material referred to was placed in the committee files.) 

Mr. SrromMswaLbp. As a result in late 1949 with these other agen- 
cies we paused to take stock of the situation to see what we could do. 
We are faced with the economic situation that we could not possibly 
have a man out there all the time. Even if we could at National, 
we could not do it everywhere else. We turned to a general instru- 
mental solution. We developed this ceilometer and we took the trans- 
missometer and made these installations. That project is still in 
operation. 

During this project and as a general field practice under all the 
circumstances we instructed our observers that we consider weather 
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observations to be their most important during a critical situatio) 
That means those are standing instructions to them. We have ce: 
tain specific instructions that when certain conditions occur they ar 
to be alert for them. When they do occur, report them by means of 
special observations on the teletype. Those are the instructions 
Actually we have some limitations on them. 

We have other duties. Many of them are not even connected wit 
aviation. Asa result, from a practical point of view we cannot kee} 
a continuous watch under all circumstances. We have got to sto) 
and answer the telephone and do other things. As long as we ar 
not staffed to maintain an observer solely for that purpose, we can 
not promise to report changes immediately. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Let me pause here to point out upon inquiry by this 
committee at LaGuardia Airport it was learned, according to my un 
derstanding, that during these periods of low visibility and margina 
visibility that observations made by the tower were to be accepted. 
other words, the tower operator was deputized by the Weather Bureau 
to make an official observation which he transmitted to the Weather 
Bureau. The Bureau may or may not make an immediate check, de 
pending upon their circumstances in the office; but in all events it 
went on to the teletype and the telewriter immediately and become 
official, That was a tower observation which obviously is made at 
least half a mile from the end of any runway. 

Mr. Srromswap. That is correct. It is an observation of visibility 
only. The ceiling observation is made by the weather man. The 
reason for that set-up is that we felt the control-tower operator was 
in a position to maintain a current watch of weather conditions, and 
was in a better position than we. We made that arrangement in order 
to accomplish that. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Do most of your representatives at these airports 
have a thorough understanding that at times there are possibilities 
that what they are telling the pilot and what the pilot receives will 
contain errors and do they make a proper provision for the pilot to 
show there is a chance of a mistake being made? Is any attempt made 
along that line? 

Mr. StroMswaLD. We have several reporting procedures in which we 
attempt to take care of that. One is we have a procedure for reporting 
variable visibility. When ceilings are changing, it is obvious we 
cannot report continuously. We send in a code symbol indicating 
variables and we indicate by remarks the range through which we 
observed the variables while we were attacking the observation which 
may be from zero to 3 miles. We make rather « copious use of remarks. 

If it is at a different level, we do that. We have the control-tower 
visibility operations. Our people at the Weather Bureau also take 
visibility observation concurrently. If the visibility at the control- 
tower level differs from that at the level our people are at, we send 
the visibility at our level in “Remarks.” It is generally conceded it 
is not as significant under those circumstances as a control-tower 
report, but under some circumstances it is. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question which 
may require an answer with some technical information in it. Where 
you have a water surface off an airport, am I correct in the assumption 
where the water is colder than the air above it and the air above it is 
saturated, or very nearly saturated, that a fog can arise? 
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Mr. Srromswaup. Yes. We had this situation here to a limited ex- 
tent which you will see in this report. 

At the end of Charlie 36 right by the water there I am speaking 
bout. You will notice in the visibility report in some instances there 
vas @ pretty good fog bank at the end of Charlie 36 which was not 

reflected by the report at the terminal building. 

Mr. O’Hara. If you want some expert testimony on that, I drive 
along the river every morning when that condition exists. You have 
fog rolling down the river. Sometimes it comes across the drive. I 
presume that the runways up there at National Airport have the same 
thing. Is that right? 

Mr. Stromswap. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. We have to make some further inquiry concerning 

the situation which we were looking into in New York at LaGuardia 
\irport. But I inquired of the weather observer on the second floor 
r the third floor of the administration building what points he uses 
n day and night time to determine what the visibility is. He pointed 
uit on a chart which he had on the wall certain objects at known dis- 
tances from the tower. Obviously with his observing point as much 
is 50 or 60 feet above the surface of the airport from the water, his 
ibservations might be entirely different from what they would result 
n at the end of the runw: ay or the touchdown end - aa runway. 
When this condition Mr. O'Hara describes is likewise in being con- 
siderable hazard arises in making such observations and atin them 
ut as official because there is a certain motion to this fog that is rising 
off the water. If for any reason the wind should cease for the moment, 
s there a probability of a build-up of that fog vertically ¢ 

Mr. Stromswap. There certainly is a possibility. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The reason I ask that is because the wind in this 
particular case was given as 4 miles an hour. Obviously that stuff 
an pile up over the water and reverse itself and come in with that 

very small wind. 

In this case I believe the testimony given to investigators showed 
it the time of the accident a vessel on the water was barely able to 
make out the type of the ship at a half mile, and that when the next 
weather observation was made, the observation showed a half-mile 
visibility, which indicates there was this disparity between a half 
mile and a mile and a half between two adjoining reported obser- 
vations. 

Mr. StromswaLp. You will see these time graphs on this report here 
one following the other. Changes at Charlie 36 reflected a few min- 
utes ago reflected at the terminal building and vice versa 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Aside from all of the other factors involved, that 
poses an extra hazard to the pilot on landing. What his duties may 
have been is still another subject. At the same time it does pose that 
problem. You think some of these devices might be able to materially 
assist in decreasing that hazard during marginal conditions? 

Mr. Stromswap. Yes, sir. The working group that considered 
this problem after approximately 600 observations at Washington 
National came to this general condition. While the runway observa- 

. tions were certainly not the ultimate answer to the thing, telling what 
a pilot would see, it was a large step forward which would materially 
assist operations. 
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As the report shows, that opinion was concurred in by the opera 
tional interests, the Air Transport Association, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and so forth. I think that is the general opinion. We hav: 
made some big steps forward. We do not have a perfect solution yet. 

Mr. O'Hara. Might I ask a question with reference to the location 
of your observation towers or your landing towers? I have heard 
commercial pilots complain about coming in to land and they had 
perfectly good visibility of the landing strip, but the tower was maybe 
fogged in. They would wave them on. 

It seems to me that there is something to be considered in the matte: 
of location of both observation towers and landing towers. ‘They are 
usually off to one side of the field and they are paralleling the runways. 
The ends of them are not clearly visible to them as they are to the 
pilot. I realize these instruments, if they work out, are going to be 
a tremendous help. That is a perfectly practical problem that we 
have here. 

Mr. Srromswap. That is correct. These officers perform multiple 
functions. As far as the control towers are concerned, the Weathe 
Bureau has no responsibility as far as their location is concerned. 1] 
think they are located largely on other considerations. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration people will have to speak on that. 

As far as the Weather Bureau is concerned, we make a definite effort 
to locate our office at a place where we can have a full view of the 
field and have ready access to the ground and be aware of everything 
that is going on. It is an idealistic point of view and we have not 
been able to do it at all places. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Mr. Wolverton, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Wotvertron. No. I unfortunately have not been able to be 
here continuously as I would have liked. ‘There was one thought 
that has been in my mind ever since we were at LaGuardia Field that 
I would like to be clear on if it is possib le todo so. M: iybe you have 
had testimony today that has dealt with it. But we les arned there 
that in the approach that resulted in a crash in the water that one 
pilot observed the lights of the runway and so called them out. The 
other pilot did not observe the lights und continued his : Mpproney on 
instruments. The other pilot checked and saw the lights again and 
checked again and saw the lights rapidly rising. Yet they continued 
to approach on instruments. 

Could you account, on the basis of weather conditions, for that 
difference in observation of the two pilots? 

Mr. Stromswaup. No, sir. They were in the same cockpit, pre- 
sumably. 

Mr. Worverron. Yes; side by side. 

Mr. Srromswavp. I would not attempt to account for it. 

Mr. Wotverron. You could not conceive of any weather conditions 
or conditions of atmosphere that would have brought about that fail- 
ure upon the part of one to see what was so observable to the other ¢ 

Mr. Beckworru. Mr. Douglas, did you have anything you wanted 
to say there? 

Mr. Dovuetas. The structure of the aircraft itself must be consid- 
ered which would limit the view of one pilot and not the other, de- 
pending upon how the aircraft is placed with respect to the lights. 
Take the cockpit where you can see downward only about 10° where 
the structure of the aircraft has the greatest slope forward. If the 
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plane were to one side of the lights, say to the left, consider that. The 
p lot on the right-hand side might very easily see the lights where the 
pilot on the left would have to look over the structure and his angle of 
view downward would not be sufficiently great with prevailing visi- 
hilitv so that he could see the ground. 

If we take 500 feet as the distance a pilot needs to locate a light, 
through a space of 500 feet on the ground, then compute on the basis 
of 10° what visibility he would need for various elevations in ordér 
to have a light in view for a distance of 500 feet. You will find that 
these computations 1 have are unchecked yet, but a pilot at 300 feet 
would need approximately 2,200 feet visibility to see a space of light 
500 feet long at the minimum restriction of 10° down. If the lights 
were off to the side, he might need only a thousand or 500 feet visi 
bility to see the same amount of light. 

That is one of the factors that needs to be considered in this prob- 
lem of visibility, what the airplane itself does to what the pilot 
can see. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Mr. Gates, did you have something to say? 

Mr. Gares. 1 am Robert Gates, of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, in the T—4 building, here in Washington. 

There is another possible reason for that occurring which I would 

like to bring out. That is it is good safety practice for one pilot on 
instrument. conditions to fly his instruments and for the other pilot 
tobe on the watch. Ina condition which you have in many approaches 
the pilot who was watching will see the lights and he will sing out, but 
the pilot who is flying , by the time he looks up they will be back in 
scud. So he goes back to his instruments because you cannot fly them 
without being on them. The person on the right might, by the time 
he goes back, see the lights again. That could go on back and forth 
and in and out of seud conditions which is a low scattered cloud. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Which I take it is very hazardous to a fellow flying 
on instruments. He should not look away from his instruments until 
he is ready to land. 

Mr. Gates. When your copilot sings out this contact and you are 
close to the ground, it is advisable to go contact as soon as possible so 
you will have to line up. The seconds are very short in that interval. 
If you do not go contact when you can, you have a missed approach. 
So it is desirable to go contact when your copilot indicates you are. 
That is natural. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You are in the contact immediately and the thing 
to do is to pull up and go around ? 

Mr. Garters. That is correct. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Especially when you do not have a glide path? 

Mr. Gates. Even so you do not descend below the minimums with 
or without a glide path. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. But you do not have a glide path in the first in- 
stance, so you are descending on an unknown glide path estimating 
the distance? 

Mr. Gates. That is correct. 

mr. Hinsuaw. At least the last time you looked at the instrument 
if the glide path needles show you were on it, you would have a good 
idea as to where it would work. If you had no glide path instrument, 
you would not know. 
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Mr. Gates. That is right. You would have your altimeter which 
you use if you do not have a glide path. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Some other time we will talk about altimeters and 
the idiosyncrasies of same. 

Mr. Wotverton. I do not wish to go further into that situation that 
I spoke of, Mr. Chairman. I merely wanted, from the standpoint of 
the hearing today which was in respect to weather, to know whether 
these gentlemen who are so versed in weather conditions could give 
any explanation of why one pilot observing the lights and the other 
one sitting alongside was not able to do so. I suppose that could 
be the subject of a further hearing and when we have the opportunity 
of examining the two pilots we may find out about that. 

Mr. Becxwerrn. Now we will hear from Mr. A. L. Lewis of the 
Airborne Equipments Division, Office of Assistant Chief for Research 
and Development, Department of Navy. Mr. Lewis. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. LEWIS, AIRBORNE EQUIPMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Becxworrn. Mr. Lewis, would you have any general comments 
to make apropos of what has. been asked and said ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, I believe not, sir. I think you have heard the 
experts on the various aspects of the subject. My job is sort of a 
cross between an engineer and an applied physicist and administrator, 
which is to try to decide what is required 6 months from now or 10) 
years from now by the Bureau of Aeronautics, to try to determine 
which of these experts can provide the necessary information on that, 
and try to see that the information is put to Navy use. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Being in the Airborne Division of all of this, | 
wonder if there are any airborne instruments which have been de- 
vised that have come to your notice that would permit the pilot in 
the cockpit to receive the proper answer as to forward visibility upon 
landing, or whether he must necessarily rely upon surface information ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am sorry to say, Mr. Hinshaw, that I have no know1- 
edge of that type of instrument. You might say I am merely in the 
Airborne Equipments Division for administrative purposes. There 
is no particular place in the research and development group for ad- 
ministering the type of ground equipment on which I work. We tell 
the other boys in the Airborne Equipments Division we are the only 
ones who have our feet on the ground. 

Mr. O’Hara. There are certainly still some things unsolved. When 
we get into the jet operations, it is going to be magnified. The land- 
ing speed of your jet operations is going to be that much more diffi- 
cult, or do the jets land as slowly as a DC-—6 or a Constellation ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am not qualified to answer that question. My impres- 
sion is that their landing speed is a little higher. I think Com- 
mander Brown could give a better answer to that. He is a pilot. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How about that, Commander Brown of the Navy? 

Commander Brown. It is true that the jets do approach at higher 
speed. That naturally complicates this problem of landing in bad 
visibility because of the fact that he has less time in which to make his 
decision as to whether or not he is going to land or wave off. 
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Mr. O’Hara. He is mt going to have any reversible propellers to 

Ip him, either. 

Commander Brown. Not on the jet 

Mr. Beckwortn. Commander, will you identify yourself and the 
position that you hold in the Navy? 

Commander Brown. I am Lieutenant Commander Brown of the 
Airborne Division, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department. 

Mr. Beckwortn. As I understand, your function in part would be 
to determine, afte r they have prepared these instruments, the practi- 
eability for naval use of them, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. After the wor k has been done. 

Mr. Beckwortn. But you would not be working on any instrument 
yourself ? 
~ Mr. Lewis. No. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Just trying to perfect it in such a way that it 
could be used for the Navy # 

Mr. Lewis. No. If we can we try to anticipate the requirement. 

Mr. Beckworru. You might know about a given instrument that 
has possible application and do what you can to get it modified in such 
a way that it would fit the Navy's use or need ? 

Mr. Lewis. ‘That is right, or we might anticipate a requirement and 
go to one of these laboratories and ask them “Can you develop an in- 
strument of this kind? If you can, then we will transfer the funds 
and direct that work be done.” 

Mr. Beckwortn. In that connection you have anticipated some 
requirements along the line we are t: alking. If you transfer any funds, 
would it be to a man like Dr. Stewart ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. We have not in our office transferred funds to Dr. 
Stewart. We have been in communication with the Airology Branch 
of our Bureau which has sponsored that project. In other words, we 
keep those things pretty well coordinated amongst ourselves. Our 
branch supported Mr. Douglas’ work. The thought behind that was 
this: We have had a great deal of difficulty with pilots coming in and 
complaining of runway lights or approach lights being entirely too 
bright. That is just the reverse of some of the things which you are 
speaking about. That is almost as bad as not having any lights at all, 
in some instances, particularly if approach lights are very bright and 
your runways are very dim. You may come in and he goes right out 
of the bright lights and he is completely blind, you might say. He 

cannot see the runways, which is a very dangerous condition. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is a good deal like our own experience in driving 
cars, is it not? 

Mr. Lewis. Exactly. 

So having that problem arise and knowing that there was a possi- 
bility of a development of a transmissometer or something of that 
kind, we went to Mr. Douglas and asked him if he would develop a 
system or a device that would automatically control the brightness on 
the runway and the approach lights so that as the pilot came in on his 
approach and down to the landing he would have his lights automati- 

cally set at the proper brightness so he would not be blinded and yet 
he would be able to see clearly. 

We also use a transmissometer. Of course, in our instrumentation, 
for instance at Areata which has been spoken of here several times, 
the instrument was necessary for our work. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Is the Navy still doing considerable experimental 
work at Patuxent on some of these problems? I am speaking ge 
erally of air problems. I think you did some originally on runway 
lights. 

Mr. Lewis. Wedid. As Mr. Douglas told you, there are some trans 
missometers operating down there at the present time and a field test 
of this automatic control of the brightness by means of a trai 
missometer is now in progress. 

I might say that the engineers, my opposite, in the Air Force, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration—we get together about every 
other month and discuss these problems, decide as nearly as we ean 
which of them need to be done and who is best equipped to pursue 
certain of them. We all have more than we can do, so we try to divide 
them up that way and pass the information around. It is coordinated 
particularly with the Canadians, the British, and the French. 

Mr. Beckworru. Mr. Wolverton, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Wotverron. No. 

Mr. Beckworru. I assume that you probably have no additional 
statement to make since you are identified with the same division as 
he is, Commander Brown, and you have been asked a question. 

Commander Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Would either of you have any questions to ask of 
the commander here? If not, thank you very much, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. I would make this statement: That these are persona! 
views and not official Navy views. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Mr. B. B. Clark, of Eastern Airlines, Inc., New- 
ark Municipal Airport, Newark, N. J. 

Is Mr. Clark here? 

Mr. Stockburger had his name down. 

Mr. Stocxsurcer. They were trying to get him here. He was in 
New Jersey. ‘They were not certain he could make it. 

Mr. Beckxwortu. The final division of the Government is listed as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Mr. Gates, you are the repre 
sentative, I believe. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. GATES, SPECIAL OPERATIONS BRANCH, 
AVIATION SAFETY, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Beckwortn. Do you have any general statement you would 
like to make incident to some of the questions that have been asked / 

Mr. Gares. I would like to say we have realized in aviation safety 
that the problem of recording accurate visibility at the approach end 
of the runway and in use is one of our most important problems, o1 
which we hope a solution can be worked out for. 

Of course, you have the problem of visibility in the approach fron 
the direction in which the aircraft is coming in, and also the runway 
visibility which enters into the picture, due to blowing snow or blow 
ing sand and fog conditions. Iam sure I can recall one accident where 
the pilot made a perfectly normal contact approach yet crashed and 
the aircraft burned because of ground fog. That was on the run 
way. So you have both factors which you must deal with. Yor 
might make an approach and yet you might not be able to land o1 
the runway. That is another problem. 
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We in the Civil Aeronautics Administration appointed a commit- 
tee to study the low visibility problem and I was named chairman 
recently. We have not done much work, but our objectives are to 
<tudv the over-all problem of low visibility. I want to make the state- 
ment that the ‘asdehien associated with the landing involves the air- 

equipment and ground equipment, runway lights, runway 
kings. It is a big problem and you have to consider all of those 
ferent factors before you ever reach any solution to this. 

Mr. Hixsuaw. How urgent do you figure that this matter is, Mr. 
Gates? It is all very well to talk xzbout 5 years and 10 years in rela- 
tion to programs, but if it is an urgent matter it is quite possible that 
constructive steps can be taken to bring about its early solution. It is 
obvious that there are attempts being made to speed up the landings 
at airports in order that they may accommodate as much traffic in 
periods of low ceiling and visibility as they will under normal VFR 

onditions. There is a continual striving to lower the limits of ceilir.g 
visibility which will permit more nearly 100 percent operation at a.r- 
ports; thereby not only accommodating passengers but improving the 
conditions of the carriers involved at that airport or any specific 
airport. 

If these things are essential, if they are impertant both from the 
standpoint of safety as well as economics, but particularly safety, then 
are we moving as fast as we can or as fast as we might move? Should 
some constructive steps be taken to increase the speed at which we are 
mov ing? 

Mr. Gares. The ultimate solution of this problem is the means by 
which you can land regardless of visibility. In other words, all- 
weather operation. I just wanted to make that statement at this 
time. Visibility would not be as important as it is today when you 
must go from instrument to a contact period prior to touching duwn. 
That would eliminate the problem to a great degree if we had the au- 
tomatic approach which would even permit touchdowns. There have 
heen considerable things done to develop that at Indianapolis and we 
call it the automatic coupler. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. However, you have not yet been able to curve a glide 
path to permit of a reasonably soft landing. 

Mr. Gares. They have experimented with the flared glide path. 
I know there was one in operation. I am not in position to make a 
statement as to its reliability, though. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Have you been able to control the run-out of the 
a rplane ? 

Mr. Garrs. The flareout ? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. The run-out after it is touched down. 

Mr. Gates. Well, of course you get on wet runways and icy runways 
and you have a definite problem. If too much speed is carried on the 
approach and at contact, the chances are even though the airplane 
does contact the ground within a reasonable distance, it will not be able 
tostop. That isa problem which we are working on. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Before you get into too much absolutely blind 
touchdown, you better be sure you can run the airplane out and stop it. 
That is another problem that is coordinated with it. 

Mr. Gatzs. We have a safety factor which takes care of that. We 
limit the usability of the runway into what we call the T category 
regulations. 
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Mr. Hinsnaw. I don’t know what they are. 

Mr. Gates. I cannot plan on using more than 60 percent of the ru 
way considering all factors. You can use 70 percent for an alternat» 

Mr. Htnsuaw. If you cannot see the runway and you have no de(i- 
nite control over the direction of the airplane after the touchdown, 
you had better not touch it down. 

Mr. Gates. That is cert: ainly true. However, you get into a positi on 
where you have ground fog or “blowi ing sand or snow but you have good 
visibility just before flaring out. You get into a restricted visibility 
and the aircraft is stalled out and it damages a strut or ruptures a fuel 
tank and you have the aircraft burn. That is why I mentioned before 
that runway visibility is also a very important thing to determine. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. In the meantime there is a large amount of aircraft 
that probably will never be equipped with this fully automatic equip- 
ment you are talking about. That being applicable principally to the 
aircraft of high we ‘ight and hence high value, or vice versa, which nat- 
urally are considered as commercial aircraft and as heavy military 
aircraft. But the light aircraft does not carry the instrumentation. 

Mr. Garters. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And never will in all probability as the price of air- 
craft necessarily decreases on to the very small type. Consequently, 
the problem of visibility is going to be persistent, in spite of the fact 
you may develop the other one 100 percent. 

Mr. Gares. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. This question of visibility, how urgent is it, and 
what could be done to speed it up if conditions were right to permit it / 

Mr. Gates. Well, of course, we feel it is verv urgent. 

Mr. Hixsuaw. What more is needed in the line of supplying instru 
ments or devising instruments? Is the question of funds involved ? 
Is it something which members of this subcommittee and of the full 
committee might be of assistance in? Is it desirable they should be 
of assistance? We are looking for an answer as to what we should 
do about it. 

Mr. Gares. I am not qualified to make that statement at this time 
because this committee has just recently been appointed. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The committee of which you are chairman. 

Mr. Gares. That is correct. We have to study the work that is 
being done in that field. From what I have heard here I believe 
that means are within reach to possibly develop some instrument 
ee h would give you more accurate visibility. As to the accuracy 
of it, I think it is alw: iys going to be a prob lem because of weathet 
To deities the visibility, for instance, we commit cross-wind land 
ings. If your visibility instrument is out here, the wind is going to 
bring weather from another direction. That brings up the idea maybe 
the measuring equipment should be able to swing around to record the 
visibility in the direction from which the wind is s blowing. 

Mr. Hrysuaw. Obviously there are no considerable numbers of air- 
craft that are as yet equipped with cross-wind landing and in all 
probability it will be some time before any standard model will be 
designed and built by a manufacturer that will come already equipped 
with such equipment. 

Mr. Gares. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I am talking about a given problem that exists today 
and whether we should sit and wait for 5 years for somebody to 
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make up their mind as to what to do about it, or should we attempt 
to do something about it within 6 months and make some progress 
toward that that could be usable in the most hazardous situations 
that are found in the United States ? 

[ am a little sick of problems which run continuously for 5 or 10 
years and in an interval of once every 2 or 3 months taking a look at 
them. Somebody ought to do something. Let us do it now. Let us 
not wait to find out what somebody think about it 2 months from now. 

That reminds me of this Arcata project which went along for 
years and years. In the meantime nobody could make up their mind 
what todo. That is one reason why it was shut off, because they had 
thought it had gone long enough. 

What can we do to do something about this that is intelligent and 
not excessively expensive for the locations where they are needed 
today and do it in a short time / 

Mr. Gares. I certainly agree with your opinion that we should 
develop it as soon as possible. It isa highly technical deve lopmen 

As I stated before, from what I have he: urd it seems that this instru- 
ment could be per fected within a reasonably short time if the funds 
were made available. It would cost a lot of money. I could not state 
as to when I think it could be done. I think other people in the room 
would be more qualified to give you an opinion as to when a slope- 
line instrument could be made. I think that is the ideal instrument. 
Slope-line and runway visibility are the two factors concerned. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I have seen the time when agencies of the Govern- 
ment said, “We have to have an instrument that will do thus and so, 
and turn the problem over to a manufacturer and say, “You give it to 
us.” Inside of 4 months he would come back with the instrument. 
That does not mean that you go through somebody’s laboratory and 
wait for 5 years for a bunch of fellows to make up their minds. You 
tell him your problem. He solves it and hands it back. If you do 
not like it you do not have to accept it, except to pay his bill. You 
do not have to use it as a standard thing. 

1 think we can find the answer to some of these things if we will 
put them out in the proper places and have them done. I just won- 
dered whether the urgency of this problem was considered to be of 
sufficient greatness In comparison with other urgencies that are in the 
Air Safety Division of the Civil Aeronautics Administration to give 
it some boost and get it going. 

Mr. Gares. I person: ally agree that it is of sufficient importance to 
merit that attention. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O'Hara. What do you think would be required in the way of 
funds? I am not saying that with any parsimonious approach on 
these problems, but we are going to have a Congress that is going to 
be economically delete in the present session. I want to say that I 
think some of the actions of Congress have been penny-wise and 
pound-foolish sometimes on some of these things. 

Do you feel you are in any position to make any comments as to 
what would be required in the way of an appropriation, or is it a 
matter of these scientists getting together and working on something ¢ 

Mr. Becxworrn. Could I enlarge that a little bit by inquiring along 
this line: As I recall, we have quite a huge Army and Navy appro- 
priation bill. I have always had the idea ‘that the Civil Aeronautics 
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Administration, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force cooperats 
to some extent. I wonder if any of that big money we are appro- 
priating is being spent on some of these problems we are talking about, 
If so, about how much? I think that might be a good question that 
we could get an answer to. It would be interesting. 

Would you try to help us find out something about that? True, 
it would be something that the Army, the Air Corps, and the Navy 
would have to answer together. Could you help us, Commander 
Brown? 

Commander Brown. That is entirely without my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. This is ground instruments. 

Mr. Becxworrn. I am talking about the things we have talked 
about this afternoon. I mean the things that would solve this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. O'Hara. It certainly is a joint problem of Army Air, Naval 
Air, and Civil Air. 

Mr. Becxwortu. It is a problem of aviation. It pertains to civil 
and military and naval very definitely. 

Mr. Wotverton. In that connection I would also like to know in 
addition to those agencies that you have mentioned whether the air 
companies the mselves are doing anything along this line? Whethet 
there is any coordination ? 

Mr. Gares. This committee is within the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, but we are to study and coordinate the findings of the 
different agencies that are working on this problem. As I state 
before, we are looking at the whole problem. Visibility is one of the 
points. 

Mr. BeckwortH. Back to what time are you talking about? Would 
you try to help us get at that problem? I realize it cannot be answered 
immediately, but it might be interesting to find out what is being done 
along the lines we have talked about this afternoon by all those it 
terested in aviation. 

Mr. O°Hara. My point, Mr. Gates, is this: I am not going to quarre! 
with some duplication. I realize on these scientific things sometimes 
it is advisable to have coordination of it and sometimes it has to b 
worked out separately. It seemed to me with these functions 
government and all the monev that is being spent. and let us Say all 
of it wisely, that we ought to be able to get something done soon and 
see whether or not these instruments are going to work. I am inclined 
to be critical, as Mr. Hinshaw is, of aoe of these problems which have 
been in our laps for a long time. Maybe they have no solution, but | 
still think there is enough American ingenuity to partly solve them it 
we goat it. Don’t you feel that way? 

.Gatrs. Yes. I wish I could give you some more direct answer 
to yor r questions as to when it can be developed and how much it 
would cost. We will attempt to find that out for you. 

Mr. O'Hara. In your work is there some definite coordination in 
your capacity or in the capacity of your Department in regard to the 
work of these various departments of the Government? I realize 
they cannot turn out something in 24 hours, but if they actually got 
down to work and spent a lot of time on it for 6 months, they would 
be able to accomplish a lot 

Mr. Gates. That is coordinated to a great extent in the Air Naviga 
tion and Development Board and the committees working under that. 
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We are discussing their problem. When I say I will attempt to find 
out, actually it should be the job for that Board. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Who is the head of that? 

Mr. Gates. They are without a Chairman at the present time. I 
believe the Chairman resigned. 

Mr. WoLverron. Does that Board, in the fulfillment of its duties, 
fix a priority list as to the particular matters that should be given 
consideration ¢ 

Mr. Gates. Yes, sir. For instance, one current problem is the ter- 
rain warning indicator which they want to develop. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, if I have one criticism of the opera- 
tion of our gigantic bureaucracy in the United States it is a tendency 
to assign problems to a committee which assigns them in turn to a sub- 
committee, which in turn assigns them to another subcommittee, and 
eventually nobody knows where it is. 

If this thing is something of sufficient urgency that we ought to do 
something about it, then it ought to be under somebody’s thumb who 
is directly responsible for the development in coordination with the 
other agencies, and it ought not to be permitted to get out into the sub- 
committee field so that it is completely lost. I have known of things 
that have been presented in some of these committees and subcom- 
mittees and through the Air Navigation Board, and a year later they 
say, “We are hoping to get around to that. 

Mr. Beckworru. Would you state the name of the Board again? 

Mr. Gares. The Air Navigation Development Board. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Mr. Stoc -kburge r, if you can get in touch with that 
Board, see what possible information we might elicit. Maybe we will 
have some of them up here to testify before us. 

Do you have any additional statements ? 

Mr. Gates. No. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Are there any other questions? Mr. Tipton, it is 
my thought, because there are several here that may want to be heard 
and because we may desire to get other people in, that we ought to 
adjourn at this time. It is getting late, and we would undertake to 
come back very soon. 

Mr. Tieron. That was all I was going to talk about, Mr. Beckworth. 
Mr. Wolverton raised a question about what the position of the airline 
companies was on that. I wanted to undertake to have somebody here 
to discuss that. 

_Mr. Becxwortu. We would like you to do that. I think the course 

6 pursued this afternoon is one that does have unusually great bear- 
ing on the current safety and future safety, and is perhaps import: int 
for the future, if not more so than for the present. I can conceive it 
to be this committee’s responsibility at least to find out what is going 
on, how much is being done. If not enough is being done, to do what 
it can to see that an ample amount is done in time to insure the greatest 
possible safety. 

At this point I will submit this statement for the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF LANDING PROCEDURES UNDER LOW CEILING AND 
Low VISIBILITY CONDITIONS 


The problem of landing an aircraft under very low ceiling and visibility condi- 
tions may be separated into three components: Ground approach control, me- 
teorological advices, and piloting. The three become completely integrated during 
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the final phases of an approach for landing. Under conditions of higher ope 
ing minimums, each of these three components operated more or less ind 
pendently. The ground control separated the aircraft from other aircraft. The 
meteorological section observed and reported existing weather from fixed points 
and gave forecasts of future weather, and the pilot to a large degree used his 
own judgment in deciding on the procedures he would follow in making the ay 
proach and landing. The point at which the pilot could change his mind was at 
such an altitude that effective passover procedures could be initiated and a: 
other attempt could be made if he did not have visual contact at his minimu 
altitude. With the lowering of the minimums to 200 feet or lower, the pilot n 
not always be able to successfully change his course of action. It is, therefor 
necessary to decide at some higher altitude whether or not a touchdown will bx 
made. This means that the pilot must know for certain whether he will ha 
sufficient visibility to establish vertical and lateral guidance in time to make 
final corrections to his approach before landing. He is not interested in what 
the weather was 15 minutes ago or even 1 minute before he reaches the runw: 
but he would like to know what conditions will be present when he arrives at 
break-out and at touchdown. 

Under certain variable weather conditions it may be necessary for the con 
troller to work closely with the meteorologist to determine the effective time for 
beginning an approach. This may not always be at the time when the weathe1 
is most favorable but may take account of fluctuating conditions so that the 
approach may be started when the ceiling or visibility is very low but by the 
time the pilot arrives at touchdown the fluctuation would have caused an increase 
in the ceiling and visibility to the point where a successful landing may be made 

The problem can no longer be separated into three individual pigeonholes 
where it may be expected to be solved independently by the pilot, the controller 
or the meteorologist. It is important that it be considered as a unified and 
comprehensive problem of great complexity. The solution will depend upon 
how well the three independent components can be molded together. 

The objective of the meteorologist should be to provide the pilot and the 
ground controller with information of future and/or current conditions pert 
nent to their respective problems. From the viewpoint of the pilot it is neces 
sary to know whether visual contact can be established at or before critical 
height and safely maintained at all stages from critical height through break 
out, touchdown, and end of roll. In each stage, the slant angle, cone of vision, 
background, available objects, attendant conditions and pilot’s immediate func 
tional activity (orientation, longitudinal position control, glide path control, 
touchdown, and roll) is different. From the viewpoint of the ground controller 
the acceptance rates of the airport for runways in use and time-space minimum 
separations necessary for safe operation on each runway are necessary. 

Visual contact to the pilot means detecting and finally recognizing objects or 
lights against their existent backgrounds under existent atmospheric and illumi 
nation conditions. The view is slantwise in various directions and the back 
ground is often terrestrial, not simply horizon as often assumed in theory since 
the field work of Koschmieder (1924). Motion of the aircraft relative to the 
objects, background, and possibly cloud or precipitation particles affects the 
thresholds of detection and recognition. Thus the problem from the pilot’s 
viewpoint is far from as simple as usually assumed by the meteorologist. 

A realistic appraisal of the various problems encountered in this view of the 
subject indicates a need to determine what elements must be observed and fore- 
cast, and to develop instruments and techniques for observing these elements 
and synthesizing the results in terms of forecasts so that they will fulfill the 
operational requirements of all concerned. 

It is suggested that a committee be constituted of meteorologists, pilots, and 
air-traffic controllers to study these problems and to recommend a workable, 
integrated plan to achieve with reasonable economy the objectives outlined 
above for safe landing operations under low ceiling and visibility conditions. 

Some of the problems which the committee should deal with are listed below: 

(1) Determination of the minimum altitudes at which an “overshoot” may be 
successfully accomplished in different types of aircraft, under various condi- 
tions of wind, weather, and terrain. 

(2) Determination of the minimum distances in advance of touchdown point 
on the glide path which a pilot must have available in order to make lateral 
corrections of 100, 200, 300, 400, or 500 feet under various conditions of wind, 





weather, and terrain, taking space and time variations of meteorological elements 
into account. 
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(3) Determination of the visibility requirements of the pilot and the copilot 
separately for daytime and nighttime prier to and during various stages of the 
approach and landing operations. . 

(4) Determination of how slant visibility data pertinent to these operations 
for successive positions on and near the glide path may be ascertained from the 
ground and forecast for the time of arrival of the aircraft at these positions. 

(5) Determination of what information is required regarding cloud height, 
and of how the information is to be used in conjunction with available visibility 
data to best fulfill the pilot’s and the air traffic controller’s requirements. 

(6) Determination of the solid geometry of the pilot’s and the copilot’s cones 
of vision during flight along the glide path in various types of aircraft. 

(7) Determination of how information derived on the ground can best be made 
available to the pilot during his flight. 

(8) Determination of the practicability of a fixed overshoot procedure being 
worked out by the pilot, the meteorologist, and the air-traffie controller. 

(9) Determination of just where, in the approach pattern, is the most effective 
place to pass meteorological information to the pilot. 

(10) Determination of whether pilot’s observations of vertical visibility before 
break-out can be of assistance in ascertaining the slant visability at various points 
on the glide path. 

(11) A study of visual landing aids such as lights, runway markings, etc., 
under various weather conditions, including fog, rain, and snow. 

L. P. HARRISON, 
B. C. HAYNES. 


Mr. Beckworrn. The committee is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Tuesday, February 5, 1952, the hearing 
was closed, subject to call.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1952 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForrtGn CoMMERCE, 
Washington, pC. 

Phe subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2: 15 p. m., in room 1334, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Lindley Beckworth (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Beckwortu. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of the hearing today is to try to get some information 
with reference to the question of airworthiness, parts 3 and 4. The 
committee, naturally, feels it is important for this committee to know 
something about the procedures by which the different types of planes 
are passed on, in order to determine whether or not they are airworthy. 

The first witness we shall have is Mr. John M. Chamberlain. 

Realizing that this is a rather technical phase of our hearings, and 
realizing further that some of the witnesses who will appear before us 
may desire to correct that which they say and may desire to add to 
some of the testimony they give later, based on further inquiry they 
make, we have felt it is a good thing to give them that privilege. 

Mr. Chamberlain, will you come forward and make any general 
statement you might care to make with reference to parts 3 and 4, 
emphasizing particularly the history of this question of airworthiness ? 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN M. CHAMBERLAIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
SAFETY REGULATION; EMORY T. NUNNELEY, JR., GENERAL 
COUNSEL, CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD; AND E. S. HENSLEY, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AVIATION SAFETY, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, I have not come prepared with 
any general statement; but I think, in response to your explanation, 
I can give a brief history of the two parts of the regulations to which 
you refer, parts 3 and 4, and can be prepared to answer any further 
questions the committee wishes. 

I will go back into history a little bit for illustrative purposes. 
The original airworthiness regulations promulgated by the Govern- 
ment were known as Bulletin 7-A and were promulgated by the De- 
partment of Commerce—the Bureau of Air Commerce, I believe—in 
the middle and late twenties. 

Mr. BeckwortH. Will you talk just a little louder, please, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. These airworthiness regulations, known 
as Bulletin 7—A at that time, were very general in the light of today’s 
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airworthiness standards and in the light of today’s knowledge of these 
airworthiness matters. 

There was only one set of standards for all types of airplanes, larg 
and small alike. They were not very demanding with respect to 
performance requirements for airplanes and were not at all similar in 
scope or specific detail to present airworthiness regulations. 

In the latter part of the thirties, these regulations were redrafted 
in somewhat more comprehensive form, in the form of the Civil Air 
Regulations. I think they came out in 1937, and the next year the 

Civil Aeronautics Authority came into being, and all of these regu- 
ies ions were then adopted as Civil Air Regulations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority; and at that time they were in the form of part 4 of 
the Civil Air Regulations. 

Very shortly after that, our experience with larger transport-type 
airplanes having increased considerably, notably with the DC-3», it 
was realized that we needed more comprehensive airworthiness re- 
quirements with respect to performance, structural, and flight char- 
acteristics, for that type of airplane which would be carrying pas- 
sengers in air-carrier operation, and requirements which would more 
nearly tailor the operating capabilities of the airplane to the actual 
requirements of the airports and the routes over which they would 
be flown. 

Prior to that, there had been one maximum weight specified, based 
on certain rather meager requirements, all at sea level. These new 

requirements were then deve sloped and, I believe, first introduced into 
the regulations about 1940, as additional requirements in this part 
t of the airworthiness regulations, applicable to what was then called 
transport-category airplanes. They specified, as they were ultimately 
effective, that any new type of airplane which was to be introduced 
into scheduled air-carrier passenger service after July 1, 1942, must 
comply with these transport-category requirements. 

They further specified a date—I think initially about 3 years after 
that time—after which all airplanes continuing in scheduled air- 
carrier passenger service would have to comply with those require- 
ments. ‘That was in the days when we had a maximum of some three 
hundred-odd DC-3’s, and we didn’t anticipate 10,000, or howeve1 
many more we ended up with as a result of the war and the history 
with which the committee is familiar. 

The transport-category requirements ae in many respects from 
the requirements theretofore in effect, but I think most significantly 
for the purposes of this hearing with respect to the c: apability of the 
airplane to continue with a take-off if one engine failed at a critical 
point and to continue flight under any other conditions en route or 
on landing, with the fi ailure of one e ngine. They required, incidentally, 
that airplanes certificated in this transport category be multiengine 
aircraft. They flatly ruled out the single-engine airplane, and did 
require a fairly good measure of one-engine-out performance ca- 
pabilities. 

The requirements still remained much more general with respect 
to airplanes not contemplated for use in scheduled air-carrier pas- 
senger service. They were still a part of this part 4, but known as the 
non-transport-category requirements, or the normal-category require- 
ments more specifically. 
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In 1945, after considerable more development work by the CAB, the 
CAA, and the industry, both the manufacturers, the airlines, and 
others, a further change was made in the basic structure of the air- 
worthiness regulations, and—I think primarily at the express desire 
of the industry—two ar parts of the airworthiness regulations 
were created. Part 4, later to be modified as part 4B, remained as 
the basic body of ee for transport-category airplanes, or 
those to be 1 used in scheduled air-carrier passenger operation. A new 
part, pers 53, was created, whic hi incorporated all of- the requirements 
for the nontransport category. It was primarily, I won uld say, but 
not solely by any means, inte nded for the smaller type of airplane, the 
personal type of airplane. It obviously was not limited to small air- 
planes, however, because some of the requirements indicated weights 
up to 50,000 pounds, and so forth. 

However, it was not antic ipated, I think it is fair to say, that there 
would likely be new types of airplanes in that higher-weight class, 
which would not comply with the tr: ansport category requirements 

ind so be fully eligible for scheduled air-carrier passenger service. 

I might pause at this point and see whether I have made the picture 
relatively clear as far as I have gone and see if you wish to direct 
questions, 

Mr. HrnsHaw. May [ask a question or two, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Beckwortn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hinswaw. In connection with these regulations, which you say 
were commenced in 1937 as alterations of the old category 7—A under 
the Commerce De ‘partment, you have mentioned that the avail: ability 
of runways in sufficient length, and a number of other subjects, were 
part of the considerations. 

I wonder if you could go into a little further detail and explain 
to us what the runways and runway lengths and altitudes had to do 
with the subject of airworthiness, just for our information. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will be glad to attempt to do that in a general 
sort of way. 

[ think I might find myself a little over my depth if I attempt 
to get too precise, and I think there are qualified engineers here from 
both CAA and the Board who might be able to go into that a little 
more precisely if the committee wishes. I can cover it in a general 
sort of way. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Chamberlain has somebody 
here either from the CAB or from the CAA who he would like to 
call on to answer any of these questions, he would be perfectly free 
to do so, I assume ? 

Mr. Beckworrn. That is right. If there is anything you want to 
check with some person back there, feel free to do so. 

Mr. CuHamber.ain. Do you wish me to do that at this time ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I think we should clear up the situation as much as 
we can as we go along. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Make any statement you care to in brief; and then, 
if you feel someone else can add to that, you can suggest his name, 
and we would be glad to hear him. 

Mr. CHampBer.atn. All right. 

Let me explain, in connection with this particular point, with re- 
spect to runway lengths and altitudes and so forth, that the regula- 
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tions really consist of two basic parts: One, the basic airworthine 
requirements, to which I have referred thus far, the requirements 
which require a certain minimum performance, minimum capabilities 
of the airplane, and minimum structural requirements, in order to 
have it certified as basically airworthy ; then, in the other parts of the 
regulations, the so-called operating parts, the ones which apply to the 
operations of the scheduled air carriers on the one hand, both domestic 
and international, and the irregular air carriers more recently, th 
are operating rules which have ‘to do with the adjustment of weights 
in the operation of these airplanes in accordance with the runway 
lengths and the terrain over which they must fly. 

I think it may be in the area of these operating requirements th 
the committee is particularly concerned in this last. question. 

What the requirements do basically is to determine the perform- 
ance capabilities, under most all conceivable conditions, and then pro- 
vide data whereby the operators can adjust the weights in such 
manner that they have relatively the same margins of performance, 
regardless of the length of runway or the obstructions in the take-off 
path immediately after take-off, and the clearance over terrain | 
= 

I don’t know whether I make myself clear or not. But the weight 
must be adjusted to suit the actual conditions that the airplane is going 
toencounter. In other words, if the airplane has a runway of infinite 
length, and there are no obstructions off the end of it, and all other 
things are equal, the airplane may take off at its highest certificated 
airworthiness weight. If the runway is correspondingly shorter, 0: 
if there are obstructions in the path, or if the terrain over which 
must fly to reach its destination is sufficiently high, the weight must 
be reduced to a point where it will provide essentially the same mai 
gin of performance capabilities. That is the very general statement 
that, I think, gives the theme of the transport-category requirement 
compared to the old requirements which provided simply that they be 
able to take off at the maximum weight in a stated length of runway, 
with no further regard given to the actual operating conditions th 
the airplane would encounter. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Does that mean that each runway has a maximun 
take-off weight for a given type of airplane / 

Mr. Cuampersain. It probably does, depending on whether or no 
it is short enough to come within the critical range. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And that different runways at different altitudes 
above sea level likewise have different take-off weights; is that correct ? 

Mr. CuHamperzain. That is correct. The same length runway at 
Washington and at Denver, for example, would probably have dif 
ferent weights. Assuming that the runway at Washington were 
critical, or were just long enough to permit the airplane to take off 
at its maximum weight, that same length runway at Denver would re- 
quire a reduction in weight. 

Mr. Beckworru. You mentioned scheduled carriers. I assume defi- 
nitely as nonscheduled came along you applied the same standards to 
them. 

Mr. CuaMpertatn. Not as of the moment, sir. With respect to the 
airplanes that they are presently operating, no; that is not the case. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Would you distinguish between the type of air- 
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worthiness requirements that you have called for in the case of sched- 
uled carriers and in the case of nonscheduled carriers ? 

Mr. CHamMreruatn. Yes; I can do that. 

Mr. Chairman, I might mention that I have a statement, which was 
ent as the answer to one specific question that was asked of the Board 
within recent weeks by the Senate committee, that involves this same 
general problem; and I think it would cover this relationship between 
these requirements for the scheduled and irregular carriers. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You would wish to put that, probably, in the 
record ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If you wish, I can include that in the record. 
I can either read from it or brief it in my testimony. 

Mr. BeckwortH. Without objection, we will include it in the rec- 
ord; and, if you can discuss it briefly, that probably would be just as 
good as reading it. It will certainly give us the salient points. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. All right, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


CERTIFICATION BASIS OF THE C46 


The following outlines briefly the history of the safety regulations as they 
apply, first, to aircraft used in scheduled air-carrier service and, second, to air- 
craft used in irregular air-carrier service. 

Airplanes introduced into scheduled air-carrier passenger service in the 1930's, 
notably the Douglas DC-3 and Lockheed Lodestar, were certificated under air- 
worthiness requirements of the Department of Commerce, known as Bulletin 
7-A. These regulations, which in 19837 became part of the Civil Air Regulations 
of the Department of Commerce and within the following year the Civil Air 
Regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, were very general and undemand- 
ing by today’s airworthiness standards. They prescribed performance standards, 
for example, which varied only slightly in their application to small personal- 
type airplanes or to large transport-type airplanes. Shortly after this time a 
new set of airworthiness requirements was developed which was finally intro- 
duced into the regulations in 1940. These requirements were known as the trans- 
port-category requirements and, as they finally came into effect, applied to all 
aircraft type certificated on or after July 1, 1942, which were to be used in 
scheduled air-carrier passenger service. These requirements differed from those 
theretofore in effect by prescribing, for example, far more comprehensive stand- 
ards for the performance of transport-type airplanes, particularly in their 
ability to continue a take-off and continue flight en route with one engine in- 
operative. They also required an adjustment of the operating weight of an 
airplane dependent upon the length of the runway available, the field elevation, 
and minimum safe altitude over high terrain. 

At this same time the regulations were also amended to provide, initially, 
that after December 31, 1945, no airplane should remain in scheduled air-carrier 
passenger operation unless it complied with the new transport-category require- 
ments. This would have retired from service the DC—3, the Lodestar, and other 
such airplanes which did not, and could not, without extensive modifications, 
meet the transport-category requirements. It soon thereafter became obvious 
that because of the war, which prohibited the construction of the contemplated 
new transport-type airplanes for air-carrier service, the existing fleet of air 
earrier aircraft could not be retired at any such early date as originally con- 
templated. The date was extended three times in the ensuing years and cur- 
rently stands at December 31, 1953. However, the Board has published within 
recent months a notice of proposed rule making to eliminate this terminal date 
from the regulations and permit airplanes such as the DC-8 and the Lodestar 
to continue in scheduled passenger service indefinitely so long as it is feasible 
to operate them and so long as they comply with any amendments to the regu 
lations which are considered essential to apply retroactively in the interest of 
safety. ‘ 

With respect to irregular air-carrier operations, since there was no appre- 
ciable operation of this character prior to the termination of World War IT, no 
separate body of regulations existed for this type of service. However, during 
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1945, coincident with the end of the war, it became apparent to the Beard that 
a considerable amount of activity in this field was starting and would be increased 
as surplus military types of aircraft became available at relatively low prices 
and many returning veterans would be interested in continuing their flying 
careers started during the war as military pilots. Accordingly, a separate group 
of regulations was developed, circulated for comment, and in early 1946 adoptea 
to become fuliy effective August 1, 1946. These regulations were known as part 
42 of the Civil Air Regulations and prescribed at first rather general require- 
ments compared to the regulations then governing scheduled air carriers. The 
Board stated, however, with the adoption of this part, that it would follow the 
development closely and as more experience was gained with this type of opera 
tion the regulations undoubtedly would be amplified. The requirements in this 
part prescribed that the aircraft be certificated as airworthy and that they 
otherwise be found satisfactory for the service intended by the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics. 

During the next 2 years the regulations were amended from time to time as 
experience was gained by both the Administrator and the Board with this type 
of operation. In the summer of 1948, the Board, with considerable assistance 
from the Administrator as a result of his experience with this mushrooming phase 
of the industry, developed some yery comprehensive revisions to the regulations 
in order to bring them more nearly into line with those governing the scheduled 
air carriers, since it was then apparent that the operations were being con- 
ducted with aircraft and otherwise on a scale comparable to many of the sched- 
uled air carriers. One of the significant elements of this series of amendments 
was the prescription of operating limitations applicable to irregular air-carrier 
aircraft in order to achieve substantial uniformity in the operating weights used 
by the various air carriers with the same type of aircraft, from the same airport, 
or over the same route, and to require adjustment in weight for variations in 
uirport elevations and runway length. The Board at the time of promulgating 
these amendments gave serious consideration to the advisability of requiring as 
of some date in the near future compliance with the transport-category require- 
ments for airplanes already operating in irregular air-carrier passenger service, 
but it finally concluded that such action could not be justified first, because vir- 
tually all of the aircraft then operated by such carriers could not meet the 
transport-category requirements and thus would be put out of service; and, 
second, the accident and operating record of these carriers did not point to the 
aircraft-certification basis as a critical distinction, particularly in view of the 
operating limitations then being introduced into the regulations. 

The Board did, in 1951, amend part 42 to provide that any new type of air- 
plane introduced into irregular air-carrier passenger service after August 1, 1951, 
must comply with the transport-category requirements. 

In summary, the reason why the C—46 has been permitted to be used in irregular 
air carrier passenger operation and not in scheduled air carrier passenger opera- 
tion is due to the simple fact that our safety regulations change from year to 
year, increasing in comprehensiveness and severity in many respects as our 
technical knowledge and our knowledge gained from practical operating ex- 
perience increases and it is wholly impracticable to apply our continually chang- 
ing standards designed for future aircraft types retroactively to existing aircraft 
since this would result in an almost constant series of modifications. An excep- 
tion, of course, is that type of safety regulation amendment which is considered 
of sufficient significance to the increase in air carrier safety, that it justifies the 
economic burden involved. There are many examples of this through the years, 
notably, the amendments relative to fire prevention which have been made 
applicable to all air carrier aircraft scheduled and irreguiar alike, including, 
of course, the C—46. 

Irregular air-carrier operation as we know it today and the specific regulations 
governing that operation have both come into being relatively recently and it was 
not possible without the most serious economic consequences to apply identical 
standards with respect to the certification basis of aircraft used in this service 
and those used in scheduled service. The C-46 was certificated under the air- 
worthiness requirements for the normal category in part 3 of the Civil Air 
Regulations shortly after the war and was eligible to be used in irregular air 
carrier service since the specific regulations for this type of service were not yet 
developed, as has previously been explained. The C—46 has also been used and is 
still being extensively used by the scheduled afr carriers, but of course only for 
cargo operation, since the regulations have prevented its introduction since 1942 
into scheduled passenger service. 
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Feces Board has been constantly cognizant of the record of the irregular car- 

ers in the past several years and I believe that the record of repeated regulatory 
ac ctiv ity by the Board and enforcement and other activity by the Administrator 
are directly indicated by the constantly decreasing accident trend in this type of 
service. The C46 airplane particularly has been carefully looked at at different 
times in the past to see whether or not it was responsible in any identifiable 
measure for the accident record and until recent months the conclusion has been 
to the contrary. As you are undoubtedly aware, a very careful examination of 
the history and capabilities of this type airplane was conducted by the Board and 
the Administrator some months ago and as a result the Administrator conducted 
ertain performance tests to be used as a basis for determining any posible future 
action With respect to this type. The Administrator advised the Board that as 
a result of these tests, it appeared that the C—46 should have the maximum weight 
somewhat reduced in order to properly comply with the airworthiness require- 
ments under which it had been certificated and that it could comply with the 
transport category requirements only at such a low weight as to make it totally 
unusable in air carrier service. Thereupon the Board published a notice of pro- 
posed rule making which would have reduced the weights in two specific steps. 
So much opposition was voiced as a result of this proposal that the Board held a 
public hearing before an examiner in order to give all parties concerned adequate 
opportunity to present such facts as they had available on the subject. During 
the hearing the operators of the C—46 sought to show that there was not sufficient 
cause on which to base a weight reduction and that the accident record did not 
justify such action. This rather extensive record has been in the process of 
examination and it is contemplated that the Board will very soon be able to come 
to conclusions on this matter and take such action as seems to be justified by 
the facts available. 


Mr. CHampersatn. I think I have already mentioned the fact that 
the requirements, the Civil Air Regulations, were amended some years 
ago to provide that any new type of airplane introduced into sched- 
uled passenger service after July 1, 1942, must meet the transport 

vategory requirements. Now, at that time, there was no such thing, 
to any appreciable degree at least, as irregular air-carrier operation. 


I think we considered in those d: ays that there were air carriers and 
then a miscellaneous type of small ph ine operation. Hence, there were 
no separate regulations, air worthinesswise or operationswise, which 
applied to what we now know as irregular operation, prior to the 
end of the war. 

It became apparent to the Board, along about 1945, that there was 
going to be more of this type of operation, this irregular type of oper- 
ation, due to the fact that airplanes were becoming available from sur- 
plus, and there were many service pilots coming back home who 
wanted to continue their flying careers, and it involved small airplanes 
and medium airplanes as well. 

The Board took cognizance of this by developing, during 1945, and 
1946, and adopting effective August 1, 1946, a new part of the civil 
air regulations known as part 42, which governed the certification 
and operation of irregular air carriers. 

The Board stated at that time that the requirements were necessarily 
still very general, because the entire scope of this type of operation was 
not too well known even at this time. But it indicated in the pre- 
amble of that regulation that the Board would follow this closely and 
undoubtedly change the regulations from time to time as the expe- 
rience gained with that new type of operation increased. 

That. very thing did happen, and during the next 2 years the regu- 
lations were amended several times to cover specific areas in the regu- 
lations that experience showed needed to be covered more fully. The 
last extensive group of amendments was made, I think, in 1949 and 
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some very comprehensive changes were made in these regulatioy 

particularly with respect to the maintenance and the operation phas 
of the regulations. And significantly, I think, some performance 
operating limitations were imposed, which, for the first time in this 
type of operation, required these carriers to adjust their weights, not as 
completely as for the transport categories, but along the same general 
lines, consistent with en route altitudes and with runway lengths 
in order to get reasonable uniformity in the operating weights of 
different carriers using the same type of equipment. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Mr. Chamberlain, so that we might have a general 
understanding, assume that the nonsched and the general carrier hap 
pened to be flying over an identical route occasionally. Would the 
identical rules and regulations apply to both, or would there be any 
difference ? 

Mr. CHampertain. There are some differences, if I understand 
your question correctly, between a scheduled carrier and a nonsched- 
uled carrier. 

Mr. Becxworrn. That is right; where they are flying over the sam 
route from Washington to Denver, Colo., say, and flying a DC-3 plane, 
what would be the difference in the rules and regulations applicable 
to the two? Or is there any? 

Mr. CHaMBerLAIN. Yes. I was just coming to that point in the 
cdliscussion. 

These performance operating rules that I just referred to, that 
were put into effect here during this last major revision, actually 
were somewhat more detailed, and in some respects more severe, with 
respect to the operating weights of a DC—3, for example, or a C46 or 
any nontransport category airplane, than were already in existence 
for the same types of ‘airpl: ines operated by the scheduled carriers. 
There were not great differences, but there were some differences, and, 
as I say, they were somewhat more severe for the irregular carriers. 

Now, I might mention, in connection with that, to keep the thing 
in proper balance, that the requirements, these operating performance 
requirements, for the nontransport category airpl: ines, “for the sched 
uled carriers, that is, those applying to the DC-3, and so forth, have not 
been changed signific antly through the years, because it happens that 
the DC-3 and the Lodestar, the Lockheed Lodestar, at the weights 
at which they are presently operating, can meet, at least at sea 
level, the more stringent performance requirements of the transport 
category. So there happens to be no significant difference in the actual 

oper: ating levels there. 

Now, the requirements for the scheduled operator and the irregular 
operator, operating the same airplane over the same route, I would say 
would achieve essentially the same degree of performance for a par- 
ticular airplane, and in the cases where it would differ, I think it 
would be slightly more severe on the irregular air carrier. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. What about the type of airplane, Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. Cuamperain. The significant difference here, I think, is the 
fact that the C-46, which was in this irregular air carrier operation 
at the time when, as I mentioned, the Board promulgated separate 
rules for the irregular air carriers, was certificated not under the trans- 
port category requirements but under the normal category require- 
ments of part 3; because the rules thus far had not prevented an air- 
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plane in that type of service from being certificated under those more 
general airworthiness rules. 

It happens that the C-46 does not have the same performance 

apabilities at the weights at which it is certificated, under these nor- 

mal category airworthiness requirements, as the DC-3 and the Lock- 
ieed Lodestars. In other words, the airplanes that the scheduled 
arriers happened to still be using at the time this requirement went 
into effect, which said any future types must meet the new require- 
ments, happened to have sufficient performance capabilities so that 
they could continue operating at the present weights and still have 
performance comparable to that which would be required of them 
aide these transport category require ments. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, just specifically, what airplanes are you re- 
ferring to in that statement ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think for the purposes < this discussion, the 
only three types we need to refer to are the DC-3, and the Lockheed 
Lodestar, both of which are used by scheduled carriers in ae 
service, because they were both introduced into service back before 
1942, and the C46, which cannot be used by the scheduled carriers, 
because it. was introduced into service after that 1942 date, but which 
can be used by the irregular carriers. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Let us take the C-54, which is also used by the 
irregular carriers. Is there any significant difference between the 
operating characteristic requirements of a C—54 in scheduled and non- 
scheduled operation ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, there is not. Because the requirements in 
the irregular field state that if they are using airplanes basically 
certificated in the transport category, they must operate them in 
accordance with those requirements. 

Mr. Hinsunaw. And the C—54, the Lockheed Constellation, the 
DC-6—I suppose there are two sizes of Constellations, the 649 and the 
1049—— 

Mr. Cuoampertary. And the 0-49, 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The 0-49 was the first one, and the 649, the 749, and 
now the 1049. , 

Mr. CHoamBer_Lain. That is right, sir. 

Mr. HinsHaw. And the DC-6 including its B category today, are 
all operated under the air transport regulations, which is part 4, and 
they are operated essentially identically by both the scheduled car- 
riers and the nonscheduled carriers that happen to be operating them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that is correct. There is one exception 
I would like to make. The transport category requirements to which 
I have been referring have been applicable to passenger operation ; 
not necessarily to cargo operation. But so far as passenger operation 
by either a scheduled or an irregular carrier is concerned, if the air- 
plane of the types you have just mentioned was certificated as a trans- 
port category airplane, it would be operated to the same performance 
requirements by both carriers 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Therefore, ‘that subject so far as those airplanes is 
concerned, is moot. There is no controversy on those lines. Is that 
correct 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Then the controversy comes entirely with the C-46 
and its application with respect to the nonscheduled and the scheduled 
carriers. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, is the C-46 used by both types of carriers ¢ 

Mr. Cuamper.arn. Yes; but by the scheduled carriers only in cargo 
service. 

Mr, Hinsuaw. Is it used in any charter service by the scheduled 
carriers? I think it is. 

Mr. Cuamper.atn. It can be, yes. It can be if it is not in scheduled 
passenger service, if it is in charter service or under an irregular 
carrier certificate. It can then be used by those carriers. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Explain again: Assuming that passengers were 
being carried in a C46 from Washington to Dallas, Tex., by a non- 
scheduled carrier, now, why is it that a scheduled carrier could not 
use the same plane and carry the same number of passengers to Dallas? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is merely because of the normal progress in 
our regulations and in our regulatory thinking. We advanced our air- 
worthiness thinking in 1940 or thereabouts to the point where we said 
after 1942 we are going to require new type airplanes to have this 
higher standard of performance. We did not even visualize this ir- 
regular type of air carrier service at that time, at least of the magni- 
tude to which it has developed since the war. The regulations had 
just not been developed for that particular type of service. There 
was no regulation to prevent the introduction into that type of service 
in 1945 of this C-46 airplane, which did not comply with the transport 
category requirements. It is merely the result of the chronology of 
the development of the whole regulatory scheme and the actual air 
carrier industry in the last 10 years. 

The regulations at the present time—I don’t believe I have men- 
tioned this before—do require that any new type airplane introduced 
into irregular air carrier passenger service after a date back in the 
middle of 1951, which I don’t recall specifically—any airplane intro- 
duced newly into irregular air carrier passenger service that was 
certificated any time after last year must also comply with the trans- 
port category requirements. 

So we can say with respect to any airplane hereafter introduced 
into either type of service, sc heduled or irregular, passenger service, 
they would have to meet the same standards. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, you say “introduced.” You mean newly in- 
troduced ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Newly introduced. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. As a new airplane? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As a new type of airplane; yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. So that if some new design came out—— 

Mr. Cuamperiarn. Like a DC-12. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Like a DC-12 or Lockheed 15. The requirements 
would be identical for both types of carrier ¢ 

Mr. Cuamperzain. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, where does the Convair come into this picture? 
At what point? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, the Convair came into the picture—I have 
forgotten the exact year it was certificated, but I think perhaps 1947. 
It came in after the dead line for scheduled carriers , and it is a trans- 
port-category airplane. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. And the 404 as well? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. Every Sear starting with the 
DC-4, I think I am safe in saying. The DC-4, the entire series of 
the Constellations, the Boeing 377, the Convair 240 and 340, the 
Martin 202 and 404, all of those are transport-category airplanes. 

Mr. HitnsHaw. No matter who they are operated by, their operating 
requirements, are identical 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct, for passenger service. There is 
some difference between passenger and cargo. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. We can get into that. But what I am trying to 
do is to find out how exclusive this problem is that we have to con- 
sider, as to the difference in operating requirements for a nonscheduled 
and a scheduled carrier. 

You say it is, practically speaking, entirely in the C-46, which I 
believe was manuf: ictured by Curtis. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Now, when did the C—46 first go into certificated 
service ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe it was originally certificated in 1945. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Before the effective date of these regulations, that 
occurred sometime in 1945? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it was certificated and actually in service 
before these regulations went into effect. Actually we started to dwell 
upon them in 1945, They were promulgated and took effect in August 
1946. The C46 had been certificated and was in such operation prior 
to the time those regulations went into effect. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. And you say it was not certificated for scheduled 
carriers, but only for nonscheduled irregular carriers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct; for passenger service. 

It is significant to say passenger service. 

Mr. Hrnsitaw. It has been certificated for a scheduled carrier’s use 
in cargo service and in charter service / 

Mr. Cuampertain. That is correct. A sizable part of the C46 
fleet is today being used by scheduled carriers in cargo service. 

Mr. Hrxnsuaw. Well, now, let us for the time being leave the cargo 
service out and consider only exclusively the passenger service. 

Is there any difference today, or in recent times, between the require- 
ments for the operation of the (—46 in nonscheduled passenger service, 
regardless of what type of service it may be, and in the use of the same 
airplane by a sc -heduled carrier in charter passenger service ? 

Because you say that is the only place it can be used, in passenger 
service, by the scheduled carriers. 

Mr. Cuampersatn. There is no significant difference, because if a 
carrier used it in that tvpe of service, he undoubtedly would have to be 
operating it as an irregular air carrier and so come right back into the 
same regulations that a larger irregular carrier would use. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Well, that doesn’t quite jibe with some facts that I 
have heard, namely, that in bidding on military contracts for the 
transportation of military personnel, the scheduled carrier, starting in 
1946, has had to abide by a different set of regulations than the non- 
scheduled carrier operating a C—46. 

Mr. Cnampertatn. I may have to get some help on that. We are 
getting into the legal application of the particular rules. 

Mr. Hivnsnaw. Well, if Mr. Nunneley wants to answer the question 
directly, that would be satisfactory. 
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Mr. Nunnetey. My understanding is that in order to operate tly 
C—46 in what we call irregular or off-route operations, by the sched 
uled carrier, it would do so under an operating certificate issued pur 
suant to part 42 and in accordance with the rules and requirements of 
part 42; so that so far as that kind of operation is concerned, thi 
same standards and rules would be applicable. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. If X airline then owns a C-46 and wants to com 
pete with Y nonscheduled carrier for the transportation of, let us say, 
military personnel from one military installation to another, there 
is no difference in their requirements for handling and loading the 
aircraft ? 

Mr. Nunnevey. That is correct. They can obtain an operating 
certificate under part 42 and operate in accordane e with those re 
quirements for that type of operation. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is there any requirement which would permit them, 
speaking now of the scheduled carriers, to operate a C-46 in the pas 
senger service ¢ 

Mr. Nunnery. Iam sorry. I think I lost your question. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Can a C-46 be operated today by a scheduled car- 
rier in scheduled passenger service / 

Mr. Nunnetey. No, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Not at all? 

Mr. Nunnetey. No, sir; not in scheduled passenger service. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In any way ? 

Mr. Nunnewey. No, sir. There is no way that can be accomplished 
under the regulations. 

Mr. HrnsHaw. You say there is no way that can be accomplished 
under the regulations. Why not? 

Mr. Nunnery. Because the regulations require that scheduled 
carriers use transport category aircraft if the aircraft was introduced 
into service after 1942. The C46 aircraft was introduced after that 
date. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And it cannot meet the transport category ? 

Mr. Nunnewtey. Well, not at the weights at which it is ‘being op- 
erated, nor in fact at any weights which would permit it to be operated 
economically. It has not been so certificated. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Not at any time? 

Mr. Nunne ey. No, sir. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Hence, the only place that it could be used today in 
the passenger service is in the nonscheduled or irregular carriage. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Nunnevey. And the off-route services. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. And the off-route services of the scheduled carriers. 

Mr. NunNetey. Yes. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Explain that term “off-route.” 

Mr. Nunnetey. That is perhaps not wholly accurate. It means the 
charter or special services of those carriers, as distinguished from 
their regular scheduled services. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Is there any reason other than the economic reason 
why it could not be certificated for that purpose? That is, for the 
scheduled passenger service ? 

Mr. Nuwnnetey. I think, sir, if I understand you correctly, there is a 
specific requirement in the safety regulations, part 40 or 61—I have 
forgotten which one—which says that in scheduled passenger opera- 
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tions no plane introduced after July of 1942, if I recall the date 
correctly, may be used, which is not certificated in accordance with 
the transport category. This plane is not. Hence it cannot be used in 
scheduled passenger service under the existing safety regulations. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Well, is the reason that it is “not certifics ited because 
no one has applied for such certificate, or because the plane cannot 
meet the standards ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Hinshaw, the fact there is that the airplane 
cannot meet the standards, the transport category requirements, at a 
weight which would permit it to operate economically at all. 

Mr. Hrysuaw. What would be the weight at which it could be 
certificated ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The CAA has determined on the basis of tests 
they have conducted recently that it could meet the transport category 
requirements only at a weight of approximately 36,000 pounds. 

Mr. Hrinsuaw. 36,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 36,000. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is gross weight / 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is maximum weight; yes, sir. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Ine luding fuel and everything else? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is right. 

Mr. HinsuAw. And what would the net load be? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think based on the weight of an average C-46, 
that would permit you to fly for about 4 or 414 hours with something 
less than one standard passenger. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Something less than one standard passenger weigh- 
ing 160 pounds, with 40 sounds bi iggage ¢ 

‘Mr. Cuampernarn, That is right, sir. In other words, it is less 
than the weight of a passenger, recognizing that the individual 
weights of air pk: ines do vary somewhat. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, why is that? Is that because of the power 
loading, or the wing loading, or what? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, it is because of the climb capabilities in 
what we call the first and the second segments of the take-off. In other 
words, as soon as the airplane accelerates to what we call the critical 
engine failure speed, one engine is assumed to fail, and the pilot 
elects to continue with the take-off. While the gear, the landing gear, 
is being retracted, and the propeller is being feathered, it is in its 
most unfavorable condition so far as climb per formance is concerned, 
and in that configuration, which exists incidentally only a matter of 
seconds, the airplane does not have the required positive rate of climb 
with only one engine. That is one of the features, one of the most 
severe features, I think, of the tr: ansport category requirements, in 
contrast to the other normal category requirements. That one element 
would reduce the weight several thousand pounds, in order to provide 
a certain positive rate of climb during those few seconds when the 
gear is being retracted and before the propeller i is feathered. 

Mr. HinsHaw. W ell, am I correct in the assumption that at the 
critical point on take- off the airplane is underpowered ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is one way of saying it, based upon the 
transport category requirements as a norm. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And what is the horsepower rating at climb, or take- 
off rating, at that point? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
horsepower, I believe. 

Mr. Htwsnaw. The take-off rating is 2,000 horsepower each ? 

Mr. CuHampertain. That’s right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrnswaw. And what would they have to be, if anyone has 
calculated it, to meet the airworthiness requirements in the transport 
category for that particular airplane ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I don’t know the answer to that. I don’t know 
whether anyone in the room has that, or not. I don’t know that it has 
been computed on that basis. It is just a plain increase in horsepower, 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, I would want just an approximate figure. | 
would not want to nail anyone down with a specific figure. But if no 
one has that specific figure in mind, perhaps an approximate figure 
could be inserted in the record, without any intention of binding the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to such a figure without complete study and 

calculation. 

Mr. CuaMpertarn. All right. We will be glad to determine that as 
nearly as possible and submit it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The take-off rating of those engines is 2,000 


The take-off rating of the C46 engines would have to be approximately 2,820 
horsepower in order to meet the airworthiness requirements of the transport 
category at 48,000 pounds. 

Mr. Mack. On that same line, Mr. Chamberlain, what is the rate of 
climb that is required? What rate of climb do you use, to base this 
one-engine requirement on ? 

Mr. CHAmpertaIn. The rate of climb in this so-called second seg- 
ment is based on the formula, which is 0.035 times the square of the 
stalling speed in that configuration. And I think for the C46 it 
would amount to about 270 feet per minute, positive rate of climb. 

Mr. Mack. Would that not be about standard for all aircraft? I 
mean, would it not be approximately 250 feet a minute for all air- 
craft at this same point? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, within reasonable limits, I think. It is 
based on the particular stalling speed of the particular airplane. It 
is purely a function of that. And if the stalling speed were 20 mil 
higher than the C—46, that requirement would be correspondingl) 
higher inclimb. But I think within reasonable limits, your statement 
is relatively correct. 

Mr. Mack. Then another question: If the C-47 was not in service 
prior to 1942, would it fall into the same category today as the C—16? 

Mr. Cuampersarn. Yes; it would, if it had been certificated prior to 
last year, when the requirements were modified for the irregulars also, 
to pre vent introduction into service any time thereafter of a nontrans 
port category airplane. 

Mr. Mack. What weight would the C-47 be certificated at for the 
transport category requirements today, if you were considering the 
industry as to the C-46? 

Mr. Cruameernarn. As far as the performance requirements are 
concerned—and I would like to distinguish between merely the per- 
formance requirements of the transport category and the entire 
transport category, which includes some structural and equipment 
and flight characteristic requirements—but so far as the performance 
requirements of the transport category are concerned, I think it is a 
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relatively well established fact by CAA tests that both the DC-3 and 


Wh) 


the Lockheed Lodestar could still meet the transport category per- y 
| formance requirements at sea level particularly in these critical seg- 
| ments at weights higher than those at which they are currently being 

las j oper ated. 
rt They do not happen to be limited at their present weights by this 
‘ performance requirement. 
Ww Mr. Hinsnaw. At sea level? 
123 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At sea level. That is correct. At sea level they 
or could actually tolerate an increase in their take-off weights, which 
I } would reduce correspondingly with altitude. 
no That is, I think, the key to the difficulty in presenting a clear pic- 
re ture to everyone in this situation. The DC-3 and the Lockheed, 
he which happened to be the only airplanes used by the scheduled car- 
rd riers in passenger service also hap ypened to have an excess of perform- 
ance in this critical area and thus have posed no problem at all 
as far as the difference between the old and the new regulations is 
concerned. 
Mr. Chairman, if the committee wishes, I could read the one para- 
, graph here from part 42, in the applicability, which might tend to 
2) } ? , 
ae answer the question Mr. Hinshaw brought up previously to Mr. 
Nunneley. 
f Mr. Beckworrn. You may read it. 
Mr. CHAmper.arn, This is 42.0, entitled “Applicability of Part 
; 42.” and I will read part B, which is the pertinent one here: 
r. An air carrier holding a scheduled air carrier operating certificate may elect 


to conduct charter flights or other special services between points which it is 
authorized to serve under the terms of such certificate, under the provisions 
I of part 41 or 40 or 61, as the case may be, and the scheduled air carrier operat 
b. ing certificate: 
I Those part numbers are the operating parts applicable to scheduled 
4 carriers, similar to part 42 for the irregulars. 
Provided, That the certificate is amended to authorize such operation, and pro 
vided further that charter or special services to other points shall be conducted 
under the provisions of this part (42), except that it shall not be necessary for 
the air carrier to obtain an irregular air carrier operating certificate if its sched- 
\ uled air carrier operating certificate is appropiately amended. 
i So the scheduled air carriers may elect to use their regular operat- 
ing requirements for irregular passenger flights or charter flights when 
e along their regular routes, to regular points. If there are off-route 
points, then they comply precisely with the requirements that apply to 
0 any scheduled air carrier. 

Mr. Beckworrn. I wanted to ask you this question. Will you 
state the number of hours you test these planes before you certificate 
them, in order to ascertain the facts as to the operation of a two- 

} motored plane or a four-motored plane with one or two motors le ft? 

How much testing do you request be done before you actually certifi- 
cate them ? 

Mr. Cu pene Ain. Well, it depends entirely upon the particular 
airplane type, but I would prefer to refer you to CAA for that, since 

they are the ones that actually do the testing. I think they could 

7 give you a more accurate figure on that than I could. 

. Mr. Becxwortnu. I will wait for that, then. 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. I know the manufacturers indicate not too in- 


frequently that it is too much. 
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Mr. Hrinsuaw. Now, in connection with the C-46, what are the 
limits that have been established for it, pursuant to the 1946 or earlier 
regulations, as to nonscheduled or irregular carriers 

Mr. CHamBer.ain. I am not sure I am clear on your question, Mr, 
Hinshaw. Weight limits, do you mean? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The gross weight limits that have been established 
pursuant to this part 42, or whatever other part may have been estab 
lished. 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. The maximum weight for which there has been 
certification by CAA is 48,000 pounds. There have been two or three 
different certificates issued, I think five in all, to different applicants, 
for this particular airplane, and they have varied in weights depend- 
ing upon the particular equipment, propellers, engines, and so forth; 
but the maximum weight—and I believe it applicable to most of the 
individual airplanes today—48,000 pounds. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. 48,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 48,000; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, is th: at the same weight at which it was sup- 
posed to have been operated by the Military Establishment, who orig 
inally owned these airplanes? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. | am afraid I can’t answer that very authori- 
tatively. We have attempted to get the information from the military 
as to their operating weights, and it isa little difficult to interpret them 
in terms of civil requirements. They have several different weights, 
48,000, 50,000, 55,000 pounds, with different labels on them, and it has 
been a little difficult for us to state precisely what the maximum weight 
would be that the military permits, that is truly comparable to our 
civil opereting weights. 

Mr. Hroysuaw. I did not ask about those that were comparable to 
civil. ITasked you what were the military weight limits. 

Mr. Cuampersarin. I would rather not attempt to quote from mem- 
ory here, but we have that information, and I would be glad to fur- 
nish that to the committee. We have those weights that have been 
referred to. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Will you furnish at this point the weight limits 
that have been applied by the military to that airplane both now and 
in the past? 

Mr. Cuampertarn. I would be glad to furnish that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The military maximum permissible take-off and landing weights of the C-4¢ 
airplane are as follows: United States Navy and United States Marine Corps, 
52,000 pounds; United States Air Force, 55,000 pounds. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Now, how many of these C-46’s are in service today, 
with the scheduled and the nonscheduled carriers? 

Mr. Cuampersatn. I believe, if I recall, from the last report which 
CAA develops for their own purposes, furnishing a copy of it to us 
every mon th, the figure was 149. It is 149 total in their report issued 
January 22, 1952 

Mr. icmiie What types of service, or how many aircraft ? 

Mr. CHAmper.arn, Fifty-three of those are shown in domestic 
scheduled cargo service, thirteen in scheduled international cargo 
service, and eighty-three in irregular service. 

Mr. Huinsuaw. The irregular service: Does that include both pas- 
senger and cargo? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And it is indistinguishable as to which is which? 

Mr. CuHamMBer.aIn. I can’t give you precisely the figures on that, 
ilthough here is one figure for Slick Airways, which I believe does not 
operate any passenger service. They have 21 C-46’s, so we are sure 
they are scheduled cargo. Flying Tigers has 21, but I believe they 
operate both cargo and some passenger service. Then Pan American 
Airways has some in scheduled cargo service. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I am talking about aside from the scheduled c argo 
service; only the scheduled carriers that you listed first; 53, I believe 
it was. 

Mr. Nunnery. Perhaps I can give a little helpful information, 
Mr. Congressman. We recently asked the CAA to chee k, as far as 
they could, which C-46’s were being used in passenger service and 
which were not. They were able to ascertain for us that, I believe, 72 
were certificated for use in passenger service or combination passenger 
and cargo service. They were not able to say whether all of those 
were actually being used in passenger service at all times or not. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I take it then that they are so equipped that the 
seats can be removed and they can be used for cargo; is that it? 

Mr. Nunnetey. Some of them are so equipped ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. And it is not known how many of them are definitely 
and permanently equipped for passenger service ¢ 

Mr. Nunne ey. These figures did not show that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is there anyone in the CAA here present who would 
know that figure? No one seems to reply, so I guess they do not know 
the exact figure. 

If that figure can be obtained or approximately obtained, I think 
it ought to be in the record at this point. I suggest, Mr. Chamberlain, 
that you obtain the figure and place it in the record as far as your part 
of the testimony is concerned. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, if I understand the question correctly, Mr. 
Hinshaw, it is: How many C-46’s are used for passenger service ? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is correct. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


‘ 


Seventy-five C46 airplanes are used for passenger service 


Mr. Beckworrn. Mr. Chamberlain, this is a rather general ques- 
tion, but since there are some variations as to the scheduled and non- 
scheduled carriers, and on the other hand those who are contract 
carriers, does the CAA assume there is any appreciable difference in 
safety as applicable to the passenger who flies with any of these di fle r- 
ent operations? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as the safety regulations are concerned, I 
think we have attempted to achieve as nearly a comparable level of 
safety as is possible, considering the inherent differences in the 
nature of the two operations. 

There are certain things that are just inherently different and have 
to be by their very nature. You cannot expect pilot familiarity with 
terrain, for example, in the one case, because he is not sure of where 
he is going to go the next trip, and it is impossible to have the same 
kind of ground dispatching system or company-owned communications 
system for these carriers, because they are not operating and cannot 
operate regularly over fixed routes between fixed points. So those are, 
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I think, perhaps the three main inherent differences which have to be 
yesueaieaa. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Bearing in mind what you have said there, you 
require that changes be made to compensate for those differences, I 
assume, as to we ight, and so forth? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no specific weight difference that is 
allocated to that type of compensation, no. But as best we can, we 
attempt to write the irregular carrier rules perhaps a little more com 
prehensively, or stress certain elements that are more likely to b 
missed or overlooked, in an attempt to compensate. And we are con 
stantly on the alert to that very type of thing. We have made many 
changes to the rules in the past few years, as I have referred to, and we 
are conducting another intensive review of them right at the moment, 
to see if we can't cover up some more of the points which seem, from 
experience, to need a little more specific treatment in the rules. 

I think it is safe to say that basically the safety regulations contem 
plate fully an equivalent level of safety. It is difficult to assure that 
Just because you say so in the regulations, you are going to achieve that 

same level of safety, due to the many inherent differences in the two 
types of oper rations. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What is the maximum range of the C-46 under a 
48,000 gross load limitation ? 

Mr. CuampBervain. Of course, that depends on how much so-called 
pay load is carried; I mean, how many passengers you have, versus 
the fuel. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Let us say you have no passengers at all. How many 
gallons of gasoline are required, and how far will they carry it, or words 
to that effect ? 

Mr. CuampBernarn. About 1,400 gallons of fuel is the maximum 
‘apacity, apparently, and that would amount to maybe 1,200 miles. 
Those figures are approximate, I think. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. And with 1,400 gallons of gas aboard, what is the 
capacity? With 1,400 gallons of gasoline and the appropriate amount 
of oil, what is the approximate load limit, approximately ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, 1,400 gallons would be roughly 8,400 
pounds of fuel. Apparently somewhere between eight and nine 
thousand pounds, in that general vicinity. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Between eight and nine thousand pounds of load. 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do you know whether or not in these operations 
that are conducted transcontinentally north and south, the cash loads 
in these aircraft are reduced to permit a higher load of passengers ? 

Mr. Cuampertarn. I am not sure of that pojnt; no, sir. 1t depends, 
of course, upon the particular length of the trip, the anticipated winds, 
and the required alternate airport, and so forth. I don’t know what 
the actual requirement is there. We do have the fuel reserves specified 
in the regulations, and there is no difference there between the irregu- 
lar and the scheduled carriers. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. The reason I asked the question was that I have 
noticed that according to the reports these planes will go out with as 
many as 56 and 60 passengers aboard, and I inquire whether it is 
customary for them to make en route stops for refueling, or whether 
they expect to run the entire length, distances such as New York to 
Miami, nonstop, or New York to Puerto Rico. Is that something 
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which is watched by some agency of the Government, or is no atten- 
tion paid to it 2 

Mr. Cuamperuain. No, I think that is one of the types of things 
that the CAA has been very alert to, to make sure that the regulations 
are not being abused, for example, that they are not either Teducing 
the fuel too “much below the minimum requirements, minimum safe 
requirements, to take advantage of passenger loads, or, on the other 
hand, that they are not taking off with obvious overloads, over the 
maximum authorized weight of the airplane, in order to carry both 
fuel and pay load. We know that CAA has been alert to that type of 
thing, and I think perhaps Mr. Hensley could give you a better picture 
of the current status of that than I could. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, pretty soon I will want to get into 
the subject of the proposed reduction in gross load, allowable gross 
load, of these aircraft, which has been made by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Administration, individually, separately, together, or 
whatever it is, but perhaps pending that we might hear from somebody 
in the CAA concerning the operating conditions and the inspections 
that are made, and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Becxworru. You have no other general remark that you care 
to make? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir, I have not at this time. 

Mr. Beckxworrn. To what extent do you, as the CAB, keep up with 
violations and failure to regard safety regulations which the CAA 
finds? Do they always turn over to you all their reports on things 
like that, and do you interest yourself in it? Or do you feel that it is 
something that you really have nothing to do with? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. I think we are very interested in those, 
and the Board as a whole gets them in two different ways. I am not 
at all sure oa we see all of the individual violations or reports of 
violations. I don’t know that that is particularly significant. But we 
in the staff who are dealing with the safety regulations work all the 
time are in daily touch with the staff of CAA and constantly looking 
for places where violations are occurring and examining them to see 
whether or not they point to a necessary modification in the safety 
regulations. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Let us take a kind of a specific example. 

Suppose you, Mr. Chamberlain in checking over the operations of 
a given airline, found that the CAA shows that within a period of, 
vay, 4 or 5 months, there had been a multitude of violations by that 
line, and still the line would fly its routine flights. 

What would be your reaction? What would you say? What would 
you request, if anything? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, that particular situation is probably a 
little out of my particular bailiwick. 

Mr. Becxworrnu. Well, you are the Director of the Bureau of Safety 
Regulations and therefore exceedingly interested in all phases of 
safety. 

Mr. CHamBerLAIn. That is correct. 

Mr. Beckworru. What would be your reaction, and what would 
be the thing you would feel it your responsibility to do? You would 
know, for example, that if that continued and was a rather incessant 
thing, it might be dangerous. 
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Mr. CuaAmeperbain. That is correct. Well, if the situation came to 
me as you stated it, I would naturally be very interested in what 
detailed circumstances were, and what had permitted an accumulat 
of such instances without some action having been taken. The en- 
forcement function, the legal enforcement function, which the Board 
had a very definite part in, does not come at all under my jurisdicti: 

I am interested in them, as I stated at first, from the st: indpoint 
what we need to «‘o, if anything, to plug up holes in the safety regu! 
tions. To that extent, I would and do whenever such things or a1 
indication of that type of thing comes to my knowledge, go into it w 
my counterpart in the CAA, our staff counterparts there, to find o 
what needs to be done, what appears to be needed to be done, to tak 
care of the regulations. 

Now, I personally don’t attempt to, or I would say I don’t need t 
because other normal processes would sides over before that type ot 
thing gets to my attention, usually —— 

Mr. Beckwortn. What are they ? 

Mr. Cuampernarn. I am thinking of our relationship between CAA 
and CAB in the enforcement function, which is totally outside of th 
jurisdiction of my Bureau. 

Mr, Beckwortn. One reason I asked that question: I know you ar 
aware of the fact that, for example, in many States, and I know in my 
own State, there are regulations about violating speed limits and 
things like that. There is one thing out there that is a kind of a cate! 
all, that says if you keep on doing it, up to a certain point, then you 
lose your license to operate. Do you have something like that in you 
safety regulations? All that is in the interest of safety, you know, 
in the case of the car on the highway. You do not have a regulation 
like that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir; we don’t. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You have never sponsored one of that kind? 

Mr. Cuampertatn. No, I don’t think we have. That seems more a 
regulation on the enforcement people than it does on the people flying 
airplanes. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a specific question ? 

Do you turn these violations over to the Enforcement Division, or 
add them up until you get a lot of them and turn them over, or what ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would say that normally the Board’s enforce 
ment people would come into possession of them long before I would. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. How so? 

Mr. CHampertain. Well, because I don’t have anything specifically 
to do with the enforcement action. I come into possession of that type 
of information through my normal contacts with CAA usually, not 
from the standpoint of its being an enforcement as such, but as being 
an operational experience that points to the need for a change in 
safety regulations. 

Now, if I come into possession of information of that type that I 
think hasn’t reached the proper »ttention from the enforcement stand 
point, I would get in touch with Mr. Nunneley, the general counsel, 
to see whether or not he was aware of it, and suggest that he carry on 
in that respect. 

Mr. Nunnetry. May I perhaps shed a little light on this situation ? 
Normally, in the course of their ordinary activities, information 
regarding a violation of this character would come to our Bureau of 
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Accident Investigation rather than the Bureau of Safety Regulation. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. There is no accident involved. 

Mr. Nunnetey. I understand, sir, but their activities are not only 
limited to accident investigation. They perform the functions that 
the old Air Safety Board h: ad, which extended into investigations, into 
various areas, in addition to those where accidents had occurred. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Let us see, now. How does this stuff get to you for 
enforcement ¢ 

Mr. NunnELEY. Normally, sir, it would not come to us for enforce- 
ment unless the CAA instituted a proceeding looking toward the sus- 
pension or revocation of an air safety certificate. 

Beha CAB is not primarily charged with the enforcement function ; 

at under Reorganization Plans 3 and 4 is in the CAA. The normal 
process is that their inspectors discover these violations which are 
assumed to exist, report them to their counsel, and if the CAA i 
satisfied that a reason exists, they institute proceedings, either to ab 
lect civil penalties, or in the appropriate case, a complaint seeking 
suspension or revocation is filed with the Board. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. It does not come to you, then, unless it is a case of 
suspension or revocation ? 

Mr. NunneteyY. That is correct, under our statutes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Who conducts the hearings that assess fines for 
violations ¢ 

Mr. NuNNELEY. Fines, if you have to go to a hearing, must be 
brought in Federal court. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is a court proceeding ? 

Mr. Nunnery. A court proceeding is necessary to collect a civil 
penalty, if it is not compromised. The CAA has the power to com- 
promise a civil penalty if the person against whom the violation is 
charged is willing to pay a stated sum in settlement of it. But if that 
person refuses and the CAA chooses to go forward, they must bring 
an action in court. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Then it is within the power of the CAA to deter- 
mine whether or not they will bring a proceeding in court looking 
toward a fine, or whether they will bring an action before the Board 
for suspension or revocation ? 

Mr. Nunnetry. That is correct. That is their function, to exercise 
that discretionary power. 

Mr. ee aw. That is within their discretion ? 

Mr. Nunnery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hixsnaw. And I would assume that if they thought that the 
violations were minor they would collect them and bring them up be- 
fore a court for some kind of a judgment, or else they would compro- 
mise and merely assess a fine which would automatically be paid. Is 
that correct. 

Mr. Nunnery. That has been done in a great many cases, yes, sir. 
If you are interested in the specific enforcement policy governing such 
matters, Mr. Boyle, associate general counsel of CAA, who is here, 
could state that better than I. But that has been done, to my own 
knowledge, in many cases. Then, of course, where the CAA believes 
that civil penalties are not an adequate remedy proceedings looking 
toward suspension or revocation of the air-carrier operating ‘certificate: 
or the pilot’s license are brought before the Board, and are heard, if 
hearing is requested, before an examiner of the Board, who makes an 
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initial decision, from which an appeal lies to the Board itself if either 
party pursues that course. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And whose attorneys represent the CAA in its com 
plaint ? 

Mr. Nunnery. Attorneys in the general counsel’s office of the CAA, 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The CAB has nothing to do with it then ? 

Mr. Nunnevey. Except that it isa CAB examiner who sits and hears 
the case. We do not in any way prosecute the case. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Mr. Nunneley, the CAB does have a very primary 
responsibility, though, for safety ; does it not? 

Mr. NunNetey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BeckworrH. You cannot deny that fact. 

Mr. Nunnetey. No, sir. I have no desire to deny it. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Now, this is getting at the question I was bringing 
up a moment ago. Suppose that the CAB, in reviewing the records 
of a given airline, sees that it has been guilty of countless violations 
overloading of planes, or perhaps not having proper inspections, and 
so forth, and you see that that has been done for several months, or 
certainly several weeks, that it is a kind of a habit situation, Do I 
understand that you have no authority to interest yourself in that and 
try to do something about it in the interest of over-all safety ? 

Mr. NunNELEY. No, sir; we do not consider that we have no interest 
or no function to perform. We would immediately take steps to call 
that situation to the attention of the Administrator, and if we felt 
that it appeared proper, to recommend that he take appropriate action. 
But it is his final responsibility. Nevertheless, we would take thos 
steps, and have. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You have? 

Mr. Nunnery. That is right. Yes, sir, we have, on a number of 
occasions, sent memoranda to the Administrator calling attention to 
situations in which we thought action by the Administrator would be 
appropriate. Final determination is his responsibility, of course. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Have you ever put out of business any airline for 
constant violations of safety rules and regulations? 

Mr. Nunnetey. Yes, we have. We have suspended or revoked some 
air-carrier operating certificates. 

Mr. Becxworrn. You say “revoked.” 

Mr. Nunnewey. Yes, sir, we have revoked some. Not many, but 
some, 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back for one more 
moment to Mr. Chamberlain, on the subject of a C—46 and its sea-level 
operating characteristics in respect to load on its critical phase of 
take-off. 

I believe you said that if that airplane were operating under the 
transport category, at that critical point its net pay load would be 
something less than one passenger at sea level. 

Mr. Cuampercarn, For an approximate 4-hour flight, I mentioned. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. For an approximate 4-hour flight. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Now, at altitudes such as Denver, what would that 
situation be, approximately? I realize there are calculations involved 
in it, and it is not an easy question to answer, but obviously, to me, it 
would be a good deal less than a passenger, for a 4-hour flight. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is right. I would estimate the weight 
might be reduced by something like four to five thousand pounds, 
hly a pound per foot of elevation, say. 
. Hrxsnaw. In other words, the airplane e mpty of load, but with 
solid sufficient to carry it on a 4-hour flight, would be overloaded 
some four or five thousand pounds? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is right. The average empty weight is in 
eighborhood of 30,000 pounds, for the airplane, though it may 
var) , somal it from that. I think probably the permissible take-off 
eight at an elevation such as Denver wouldn’t be any more than 31 or 
39 thousand pounds. 
Mr. Hinsnaw. Now, in view of the fact that these aircraft were 
rrying passengers, although not on the scheduled service, is there 
y difference, i in your mind, as to that aircraft and its usability in 
the passenger service, in contradistinction to one that can be certifi- 
wrt under the transport category, insofar as safety is concerned? 
Mr, CuaMpertarn. I think it is rather elementary, sir, that if trans- 
rt category requirements represent our current thinking as to the 
imum requirements for safe operation, and this airplane cannot 
them, it does not come up to our idea of what ideally airplanes 
day should be. It is based solely on the practical aspects of the 
ng. We cannot design and build an airplane in a matter of days 
| put it into operation and exhaust its useful life by the time we 
ive a new and better idea of what our future standards should be. 
aa Hrinsuaw. There comes to my a a paraphrase of an old 
ing, “A passenger is a passenger, for a’ that,” whether he be on a 
"46 or C-—54, or the equivalent in the civil category, a DC-+4. And 
t apparently, according to the statements we have heard concerning 
e performance abilities of the C-46, the passenger is under somewhat 
reitil hazard in a C—46, if there is more than one aboard at sea level, 
than he would be in any airplanes I know of or have heard about 
today that are certificated in the transport category. Is that cor- 
rect ? 
Mr. CuHamMpernatINn. I think that is correct, if you base it entirely 
n this one element of performance. I mean, there are many other 
ispects of this safety business, obviously, which have to be evaluated, 
but based on this one aspect of performance, that is correct. 
Mr. Hinsuaw. I take it that the Civil Aeronautics Board, is certi- 
cating this airplane for irregular carriage of passengers at 48,000 
pounds, when its equivalent weight under the transport category for 
sea-level take-off is 36,000 pounds, believes that there are some other 
factors in respect to the C-46 that outweigh, so to speak, this lack of 
performance. Is that correct? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is entirely correct. 
Mr. Hinsuaw. And what are some of those characteristics? 
Mr. CHampertatn. I think that was brought out in the recent re- 
ease of the Board, the order to temporarily lower the weight, and pro- 
posing, coincidentally, another scheme of regulations, ultimately to 
apply to this airplane. And I think it is also backed up by the actual 
record of operation and accidents of the C-46. It is true that this 
airplane, measured against other airplanes in operation today, is 
deficient in this one respect, performancewise. It is extremely dif- 
ficult, however, to prove that that one element in the actual operation 
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of this airplane over the past 5 or 6 years has been so significant 
that it clearly warrants reducing the weights to the extent that you 
would have to, to apply the new requirements. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, now, we are talking about single-engine per- 
formance on take-off at sea level. Is the record of that aircraft for 
take-off at sea level, its critical point, any better than other air- 
planes ? 

Mr. Cuampersain. I don’t know that it is any better. I mean that 
considering the entire group of accidents—and they number rouglily 
40 in the last 3 or 4 years—those which you can attribute in any part 
to a deficiency in performance in this er itical area are very, very fey 

It is very controversial as to whether or not two or three of them 
were really contributed to greatly by this one defect in performance, 
reported defect in per formance. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Can that same thing be said of the transport ¢ 
gory certificated aircraft? 

Mr. Cuamper.arn. I think it probably can, thinking over the a 
dents that come in my mind quickly. I think that probably can be 
said. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I am trying to think of a passenger as a passenger, 
regardless of where he is and in what kinud of an airplane. He is stil] 
a passenger. 

Mr, CuamBertatn. The point I am trying to make is that whil 
there is no question in anybody's mind but what this particular sir. 
plane is relatively deficient in performance in this particular regime, 
by and large other things have caused and contributed to the accidents 
that have hi appened to this type of airplane. 

I think the accident reports of the Board will verify that. There 
has been deficient maintenance, for example, or overloads in some 

cases, and things have occurred which caused the accident, in totally 
different regimes of flight, in landing or en route, or something like 
that, where performance was not even questioned. So that our re 
quirements are based on the ideal, let us say, and in actual practice this 
particular airplane I don’t think has been actually in jeopardy be 
cause of this performance element. 

Mr. Hrnswaw. Mr. Chairman, I would assume that the Safety) 
Division and the Civil Aeronautics Board under Mr. Chamberlain 
have some summaries of accidents that have taken place with this type 
of aircraft. 

There were 40, you say, in the last couple of years; 40 such accidents / 

Mr. Cuampertain. Yes; I think something like that. Statistics 
have been compiled in the last couple of weeks which I can make 
available. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I think it would be a matter of interest to the com 
mittee to have that compilation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be very happy to provide that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, one more group of questions, perhaps. If it 
has poor single-engine performance under load at sea level, what 
about landing’ Does the same situation prevail in that respect. One 
engine out on landing? 

Mr. CHAmBertAIn. Well, usually, that condition is not as critical, 
for at least two reasons. One is that you normally are at considerably 
less than the maximum take-off weight when you are landing. Nor- 
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mally you are, I say. And the other is that depending upon just what 
‘nstant the failure of the engine occurs in the landing, you probably 
will have your airplane in what we call a cleaner configuration. I 
mean, the landing gear may not be down yet. 

Mr. Hiunsuaw. Well, there is a critical point, a critical distance, 
let us say, on landing, which was obvious from recent occurrences, 
not in connection with the C-46; and I am wondering what would 
occur in case of an engine failure of landing with gear and flaps down 
and single engine performance coming in for a landing from a dis- 
tance of perhaps as much as a mile and a half or 2 miles, what could 
be expected of the airplane at that point, whether it is any better or 
any worse than other types of aircraft. rope 

Mr. Cuamper.atn. | think to the same degree that this airplane 
does not compare as favorably with other airplanes in the take-off, 
the same thing would apply in the landing configuration. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What rate of climb would it have under some gross 
load, which means it has only an hour and a half of fuel left, and, 
say, 50 passengers aboard, or 55, or whatever the capacity of the 
plane is ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It probably would be somewhere near the zero 
climb point, as a rough estimate. I think the so-called negative rate 
of climb which it has in this critical take-off regime is in the nature 
of 100 to 125 feet per minute. I could get some figures on that for 
you, sir. But relatively the C46, if the propeller were not feathered 
and the gear were down, and you were in the last stages of the 
landing—I think you would find that the requirement in the trans- 
port category regulations would be critical with respect to weight 
there also. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Chairman, I personally am very much inter- 
ested in the statement just made because, after all, this committee 
has had brought to its attention the situation in respect to airports 
in the midst of crowded cities and the operation of airplanes into 
and out of airports where there are crowded cities adjacent to the 
airport, and it just seems to me offhand that some consideration should 
be given to the flying ability, the climbability, of an airplane which 
is coming in for a landing or taking off, in the event that one engine 
fails. ‘That is not unheard of, I might say, especially in view of this 
committee’s work thus far, and it is quite an important matter to 
my mind as to whether the two-engine airplane that does not have 
single-engine performance, or a four-engine airplane that does not 
have two-engine performance, might be quite a hazard to crowded 
areas in the vicinities of airports. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Are you reexamining that whole thing now, Mr. 
Chamberlain? The question of the hazard that relates to people 
who are flying in areas of the type that Mr. Hinshaw has just men- 
tioned, and the hazard that relates to people who are on the ground ? 

I would assume that you are, based on these accidents that have 
occurred, since you are interested and the CAB is interested in the 
over-all safety of all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. I might say we lose no time 
after any one of these accidents or incidents in looking at the regula 
tions again. 

Mr. Becxworrn. That is good. I am thinking not so much wit 
reference to what you do after an accident occurs, but looking at the 
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over-all problem toward which we are moving, if we are moving 
a result of the concentration of people near areas where planes 
Mr. Hinshaw has described are constantly flying. 

Mr. Cuampertain. [think it is fair to say that the present trans) 
category requirements are based not only on the consideration of 1 
passengers in the airplane but on the people on the ground in 
vicinity of airports, and that is one of the reasons why this one-eng 
out requirement is a part of that. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is the transport category. This airplane does 
not meet the trans sport category requirements in those two import 
circumstances which are liable to occur in the immediate vicinity of 
airports, 

Mr. Cuamprriarn. That is correct. 

Now, with respect to the specific airplane, the C-46, I have assum: 

ii the committee is aware of the activities of the Board within t 
ast several months in examining this whole C-46 problem to determ 
what the appropriate set of requirements would be by which to c¢ 
tific te this: urplane. 

\ notice of proposed rule making was put out in July of last yea: 
and created quite a little opposition among the operators of the C4 
as is probably known to the committee. 

A pub lic hearing was held by the Board, held last October, I be 
lie ve, and an examiner’s report has very recently been issued, and th 
results of this whole investigation will be made known by the Board 
in the matter of a very few days or weeks. 

And so I think it is quite obvious that the Board is fully aware of 
the problem that exists, that a problem does exist here, and they are 
seeking the most feasible and reasonable means of applying the proper 
rules to this particular airplane. 

I do not know whether the committee has in its records the docu 
ments with respect to these actions or not. I have copies of them here, 
the two notices of proposed rule making, which I would be happy to 
leave if the committee wishes. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. I do not believe we have those documents, Mr. 
Chairman, and I suggest that they be accepted into the record. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Without objection, they will be accepted. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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NOTICES OF PROPOSED RULB-MAKING IN C—46 CASE 
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(14 CFR, Parts 3 and 42) 





MAXIMUM WEIGHTS FoR C—46 AIRPLANES 





NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULE MAKING 





Notice is hereby given that the Civil Aeronautics Board has under consideration 
the adoption of a proposed Special Civil Air Regulation as hereinafter set forth. 

Interested persons may participate in the making of the proposed rule by 
submitting such written data, views, or arguments as they may desire. Com- 
munications should be submitted in duplicate to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
attention Bureau of Safety Regulation, Washington 25, D. C. All ecommunica- 
tions received by August 15, 1951, will be considered by the Board before taking 
further action on the proposed rule. Copies of such communications will be 
available after August 17, 1951, for examination by interested persons at the 
Docket Section of the Board, Room 5412, Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 

The C—46 airplane was originally used by the armed forces as a military trans- 
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lace these airplanes 


pe and was made available for civil use in 1947. To} 

ivil operation it was necessary*to ebtain type certification by showing 
nliance with pertinent provisions of the Civil Air Regulations. It became 
arent that these airplanes could not meet the requirements of the transport 
egory at weights sufficiently high to allow economic operations, but that they 
( | meet the nontransport category requirements. Five individual applica 
tions for type certification were made, and, as a result, there are now in existence 

different type certificates. Certification of the C-46 under provisions otber 
those prescribed for the transport category made the C—46 ineligible for the 
riage of passengers in scheduled operations, except as otherwise authorized by 
the Board. Thus, the majority of existing airplanes of this type are now either 
irgo or in irregular passenger service. 

lhe accident record of the C—46 in civil operations disclosed a relatively high 
accident rate. An analysis of the accidents indicates that certain deficiencies 
performance of the C-46 have been an important factor. It is evident that at 

weights permitted for the C-46 the performance level of safety for this type 

plane is lower than that of airplanes fully certificated under the transport 
tegory. The maximum weights prescribed in the five type certificates vary 

ween 42,500 and 48,000 pounds. To evaluate the performance of the C—46 
iirplane at these permissible weights as compared with that of the transport 
egory, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics conducted special flight tests 
in accordance with the transport category performance requirements. These 
tests showed that the performance obtained from the C—46 at currently authorized 
weights is substantially lower than that which would be attained if the transport 
category performance requirements were applied in full. In particular, at 48,000 
pounds, the take-off performance is insufficient for the airplane to continue flight 
if one of the engines should fail during the critical phase of the take-off, and in 
addition, the airplane at such weight, will not meet the single engine en route 
performance requirements of Part 3. The Administrator’s tests do show, how- 
ever, that the airplanes will meet the Part 3 requirements at a maximum weight of 
15,800 pounds although the full transport category performance requirements 
will still not be met in full. These latter requirements can be met only at 
weights below 40,000 pounds. In this connection it was ascertained that the 
maximum weight of 48,000 pounds allowed for certain airplanes of this type was 
hased upon tests conducted under exceptionally favorable conditions. In view of 
these considerations, the Board believes that for passenger operation some of the 

irrently authorized weights result in inadequate performance. Accorcingly, the 
Board proposes to increase such performance in commercial passenger operations 
by lowering certain of the presently allowable maximum weights. 

For these reasons the Board is proposing that on the effective date of this 
regulation, in respect of commercial passenger operations, the authorized maxi- 
mum weight of certain of the currently certificated C-46 airplanes be substan- 
tially reduced, and that 1 year from such date it be still further reduced in 
accordance with the standards established by this regulation. In order to make 
certain that the maximum weights will not be exceeded inadvertently, the pro- 
posed regulation also requires that all C-46 type airplanes be reweighed under 
the supervision of the Administrator. It will be noted that the regulation will 
require that such weighing take place within the 60 days preceding October 1, 
1951, the effective date of the proposed regulation. The Board has been advised 
by the Administrator that he is prepared to undertake his portion of this work 
immediately. 

It is therefore proposed to issue a Special Civil Air Regulation to become effec- 
tive October 1, 1951, to read as follows: 

“1. No C46 type airplane shall be used for the carriage of persons or property 
for remuneration or hire unless, subsequent to August 1, 1951, it has been re- 
weighed under the supervision of the Administrator. 

“2. The maximum weight of all C-46 type airplanes used for the carriage of 
passengers for remuneration or hire shall be limited to a value determined in 
compliance with the provisions of Part 3 of the Civil Air Regulations, except that 
in no case shall the maximum weight be greater than 45,800 pounds for models 
equipped with P&W R-—2800 series engines. Where application is made for the 
upward adjustment of maximum weights from presently effective values which 
are lower than 45,800 pounds, such adjustment shall be substantiated by flight 
tests which the Administrator finds necessary. 

“8. After October 1, 1952, the maximum weight of all C-46 type airplanes used 
in the carriage of passengers for remuneration or hire shall be further limited to 
a value corresponding with a rate of climb not less than zero at sea level in the 
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take-off configuration with the landing gear retracted and the propeller wind 
milling, except that in no case shall the maximum weight be greater than 43,500 
pounds for models equipped with P&W R-2s800 series engines. 

“4. The maximum weight of all C-46 type airplanes used for the carriage 
cargo only shall be limited to those values presently permitted, as listed in the 
pertinent Aircraft Specifications, except that for airplanes which are equipy« 
with engines other than the P&W R-—2800 series, the maximum weight shal! 
limited to a value determined in compliance with the provisions of Part 3 of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 

“This regulation shall terminate December 31, 1953, unless sooner superseded 
or rescinded.” 

This mendment “ proposed under the authority of Tit'e VI of the Ci 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 





(See. 205 (a), 52 Stat. 984; 49 U.S. C. 425 (a). Interpret or apply secs. 601-610, 
52 Stat. 1007-1012; 49 U. S. C. 551-560) 





Dated July 6, 1951 at Washington, D. C. 
By the Civil Aeronauties Board: 


s/ M. C. Mulligan, 
M. ©. MuLuican, Secretary 


[SEAL 


JULY 





18, 


1951 






















Board PROPOSES TO LIMIT MAXIMUM OPERATING WEIGHT OF CURTISS C—46 


PASSENGER TRANSPORTS 





In a “Notice of Proposed Rule Making” the Civil Aeronautics Board announced 

today that it had under consideration a regulation that would reduce the pre 
sentiy allowable maximum operating weights of certain C-46 (Curtiss Com 
mando) passenger transport aircraft, after October 1, 1951. 

The Board said that it proposed to reduce permissible maximum weight of 
the C—46 passenger transports in two stages; the first stage, effective on Octobe! 
1, 1951, would limit the maximum operating weight to 45,800 pounds, and the 
second stage, effective on October 1, 1952, would limit the weight of C—46 
passenger aircraft to 43,500 pounds. At the present time Some operators have 
been operating the C—46 with a permissible maximum weight of 48,000 pounds 

In explaining its reasons for proposing this amendment to its safety regula 
tions, the Board stated that an intensive reinvestigation of the performance 
capabilities of the C-46 had been conducted by the Administrator of Civil Aero 
nautics in January 1951. These tests, initiated as a result of several fatal 
accidents, showed that this model aircraft is markedly deficient in 
engine performance at certain of the maximum weights now authorized, 

In particular, at 48,000 pounds, the take-off performance is insufficient for the 
airplane to continue flight if one of the engines should fail during the critical 
phase of the take-off, and in addition, the airplane at such weight will not meet 
the single-engine en route performance requirements of Vart 3, the governing 
Civil Air Regulation. The Administrator's tests do show, however, that the 
airplane will meet the Part 3 requirements at a maximum weight of 45,800 
pounds, although the complete transport category performance requirements 
will still not be met in full. In this connection it was ascertained that the 
maximum weight of 48,000 pounds allowed for certain airplanes of this type was 
based upon tests conducted under exceptionally favorable conditions. In view 
of these considerations, the Board believes that 


single 


for passenger operation some 
of the currently authorized weights result in inadequate performance. Ac 
cordingly, the Board proposes to increase such performance in commercial 
passenger operations by lowering certain of the presently allowable maximum 
weichits. 

The C—46 airplane was developed by the Curtiss-Wright Corporation and used 
m military air transport operations during World War II and became available 
for civil aviation use in 1947. The Board said that the C-46 was not intended 
for operation under the strict regulations governing civil transport category 
airplanes and consequently had never become eligible for use in scheduled air 
line passenger operations 
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Serial Number S-441 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 





Washington, D. C. 


Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Board at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 30th day of August 1951. 


In the matter of a proceeding to determine whether, and to what extent, a reduc- 
tion in currently authorized marimum take-off weights for C-46 aircraft in 
the carriage of persons for compensation or hire in air commerce is required 
in the interest of safety. Docket No. 5107 


ORDER INSTITUTING PROCEEDING 


Under date of July 6, 1951, the Civil Aeronautics Board approved for publica- 
tion in the Federal Register a notice of proposed rule making which, if adopted, 
would limit effective October 1, 1951, the maximum weight of all C46 air- 
planes when used for the carriage of passengers for remuneration or hire to a 
weight no greater than 45,800 pounds for models equipped with Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800 series engines. A further limitation upon such maximum weight to 
13,500 pounds effective October 1, 1952, was also proposed. This notice of 
proposed rule making was published in the Federal Register under date of 
July 19, 1951, and was distributed by mail to all owners of record of C46 
type airplanes on July 18, 1951. 

Numerous comments have been received from interested members of the 
public in response to the aforesaid notice of proposed rule making. Some of 
these comments have challenged the factual basis recited in the notice upon 
vhich the Board relied. Others have indicated that the desired performance 
level could be obtained by a means other than a reduction in the maximum 
take-off weight. Most of those commenting have requested a full public hearing 
on the matter. 

rhe Board, fully recognizing the importance of this regulation to the operators 
of C46 type aircraft, and desiring the benefit of a full and complete record on 
this subject with opportunity to all owners of C—46 type aircraft and other 
nterested persons to participate in the making of such record by presenting 
sworn-testimony and other evidence, cross-examined witnesses and presenting 
arguments to the Board, has determined to set this matter down for public 
hearing before an examiner of the Board. 

The Board acting pursuant to the authority vested in it by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, particularly Sections 205 (a), 601, 604, and 
1002 (b) thereof, and finding that its action herein is necessary and proper 
n order to carry out the provisions of said Act and is consistent with the public 
interest; 

It is ordered: 

1. That a proceeding be and hereby is instituted to determine (1) whether the 
interest of safety requires any reduction in the currently authorized maximum 
certificated take-off weights of C—46 airplanes when used for the carriage of 
passengers for remuneration or hire in air commerce, and if so to what extent; 
(2) whether other methods, procedures, or appliances should be required or 
authorized in C-46 operations in lieu of a reduction in the maximum 
authorized take-off weight which would produce the same performance char- 
acteristics; and (8) the earliest date or dates on which any such regulation may 
reasonably be put into effect ; 

2. That Aircoach Transport Association, Inc., Airline Pilots Association, Air 
Transport Association, Inc., American Air Transport, Inc., Continental Charters, 
Inc., Counsel for C-46 Engineering, The Flying Tiger Lines, Inc., Lake Central 
Airlines, Miami Airline, Inc., Resort Airlines, Inc., 8. S. W., Ine., and Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, be and they hereby are made parties to such 
proceeding. 

3. That a hearing in the above entitled proceeding be assigned to be held 
on September 24, 1951, at a time and place to be subsequently notified to all 
parties before an examiner of the Board, who shall report the facts to the Board 
without recommendation as to decision. 
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4. That any exhibits desired to be introduced by the parties to this procs 
shall be filed in triplicate with the Board and copies furnished each 
other parties on or before September 17, 1951. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


[SEAL] C. Mulligan, 


i 
1. C. MULLIGAN, Secreta 


eo 











Serial Number SR-379 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Washington, D. C. 


Effective: January 31, 1952 
Adopted: January 31, 1952 









SPECIAL CIvIL AIR REGULATION—APPLICATION OF CERTAIN TRANSPORT CATEG( 

PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 10 THE C-46 TYPE AIRCRAFT 
It appearing that: 
1. On July 6, 1951, the Board issued a notice of Proposed Rule Making under 
which the standards applicable to the C-46 with respect to the maximum certifi 
cated weight for passenger operations would be modified. 

2. Thereafter in the light of certain protests and requests for hearing as 
the factual basis for the proposed rule, the Board instituted a proceeding 
the matter of the modification of the requirements with respect to the weight of 
the C46 in the interest of safety, and set it down for hearing before an Examine 
this proceeding is still pending before the Board, the Examiner’s Report, contai 


ing his findings of fact but no recommended conclusions, having just be¢ 
issued. 















In the last 50 days there have been three accidents in common carri¢ 


operation involving C—46 aircraft; two of these accidents resulted in the 
of 82 lives. 












4. The occurrence of these accidents has resulted in the Board’s institution of 
formal investigations to determine the causes of such accidents and informal 
investigations concerning the safety of operations and maintenance practices 
and procedures of the specific carriers concerned in the accidents. 

5. Preliminary data obtained from the formal and informal investigations an 
from other sources of information available to the Board have indicated a1 
apparent laxness in operating practices and procedures followed by the carriers 
investigated in some or in all of the following aspects: 


(a) Failure to maintain pilot training and proficiency at a desirably hig] 
level ; 





(b) Failure to ensure aircraft and engine maintenance at a desirably hig 
level; and 
(c) Failure on the part of the companies and their personnel to follow 
certain operating procedures established in accordance with the Civil Air 
Regulations, including those pertaining to maximum operating weights. 
6. The accident record of the C—46 aircraft in irregular carrier operation since 
1947 shows 39 accidents. Seven involved the loss of power of one engine, 24 the 


factor of pilot error, and 9 the failure on the part of other personnel including 
maintenance personnel. 










Five of the seven accidents involving loss of one engine oceurred on take 
off, and all five of such accidents at least partially resulted from inadequate 
maintenance. In the sixth case, one engine failed in cruising flight, and soon 
thereafter the other failed, necessitating a forced landing in the ocean. In 


the seventh case, fire in one engine occurred during normal flight necessitating an 
emergency landing. 








According to best estimates, the irregular carriers operated 32,598,000 C—46 
plane miles during 1950-51 with the rate of 6.4 accidents per 10 million plane 
miles. The Board regards this rate as being unnecessarily high and not in line 
with the accident rates on other aircraft. 

7. The Civil Air Regulations currently provide two general standards for air- 
worthiness—the Normal category (Part 3) and the Transport category (Parts 
4a, 4b). The DC-3 and the Lockheed 18 were both introduced into service 
prior to the time the transport category requirements were adopted, and con- 
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sequently are not certificated under these standards. However, both these air- 
anes Will at sea level meet and even exceed the performance requirements 

Part 4b. The C46 was certificated tnder Part 3 of the Civil Air Regula- 

ns and cannot comply with the take-off performance requirements of the 
transport category at the maximum certificated weight at which it is now oper- 

d (see Examiner’s Report, Docket No. 5107, p. 11, f. n. 9). Thus, the C46 

the only large multiengine aircraft in general passenger use which at sea 

| will not comply with the take-off performance requirements of Part 4b, at 
maximum certificated weight at which it is operated, i. e., 48,000 pounds. 

x. The provision in Part 4b of the Civil Air Regulations for transport cate- 

aireraft which performance-wise would, if applied, constitute the effective 

it of the maximum certificated take-off weight of the C—46 is that which 
juires the single-engine rate of climb, in the take-off configuration with the 
nding gear retracted and the inoperative propeller windmilling, to be not 
less than 0.085 Vs:; where Vs; is the established stalling speed in the pertinent 
nfiguration. In determining the maximum take-off weights under the Trans- 
port category, it is assumed that (1) the foregoing configuration will be en- 
countered shortly after a take-off during which one engine fails at the most 
itical point during the ground run and the pilot continues the take-off, and 

”) that the pilot will not start to feather the propeller until a height of 50 feet 
s reached. 

(nm the basis of the foregoing and recognizing that safety in the air is ac- 

uplished not by any single means, but by constant attention to the improve- 
ment of maintenance and of operating practices and procedures, by constant at- 

ntion to the development of greater pilot skill and proficiency and by develop- 
ment of appropriate standards for the performance of aircraft, and further 

cognizing that many accidents are caused, not by a single factor but by a 
combination of circumstances which may embrace any or all of the foregoing 
factors, the Board is of the opinion and finds that in the case of the C—46 air- 
craft, an emergency exists which requires that immediate action should be taken 
to apply to this aircraft standards of performance more nearly comparable to 
those met by other aircraft used in passenger service which will necessarily 
result in lowering the maximum weight of this aircraft, thus providing a further 
margin of safety. In so doing the Board recognizes that the present accident 
record of the C—46 aircraft does not demonstrate conclusively that any single 
iccident is entirely the result of the weight factor, but has in mind the truism 
that the lighter the total weight of the aircraft, the higher its operating perform- 
ance can be expected to be and the easier it will be to fly safely. The Board 
in making its present determination is acting only upon the present state of facts 
and without prejudice to a determination as to what the ultimate standards for 
determining the maximum weight of the aircraft should be. 

The Board’s action is designed to increase the safety factor for the interim 
period which will be necessary before the Board can finally decide all of the 
various questions involved in this problem and before such program as may be 
ound necessary can be fully implemented. It is anticipated that the Board 
in conjunction with the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics will proceed with its 
efforts to arrive at a conclusion as to the proper safety rules under which the 
(—46 aircraft is to be operated in passenger service on a continuing basis and 
that the maintenance and operating practices and procedures of the operators 
of the C—46 aircraft will be more strictly supervised and examined. 

The Board, in a Notice of Proposed Rule Making to be published concurrently 
with the issuance of this regulation, proposes to examine the question whether 
it is necessary in the interest of safety to apply, on a permanent basis, the 
Part 4b performance requirements, with the exception of those applicable to the 
second segment of the take-off climb, to C46 aircraft operated for the carriage 
of passengers for remuneration or hire. In the interim, and pending the ac- 
complishment of the foregoing, which cannot be completed soon enough to 
obviate the necessity for this emergency regulation, it is the Board’s intention 
to require immediately that any C—46 operated in passenger-carrying service be 
limited to a maximum weight of 45,000 pounds. This weight was determined sub- 
stantially in accordance with the take-off performance requirements of the 
transport category, but with the aircraft permitted to meet the second segment 
rate of climb requirement as though it were in the third segment configuration, 
i. e., the propeller feathered, and with no further weight reduction for airport 
elevations. 

The precise maximum weight at which the C—46 aircraft will meet the stand- 
ards which the Board desires to impose cannot be definitely ascertained at this 
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time since uncontested data are not available. In his report, the Examiner jen 
tions the weight of 45,400, 44,300, and 43,600 Ibs., as possible weights at 
the standards mentioned above would be inet, depending upon what data 
relied on. As an interim measure the Board has decided to use a value of 
45,000 lbs. While it is realized that this value is not an exact one in an engi 
neering sense, the Board believes it to be a fair one. As this is a value to by 
used only during the interim period, the Board does not intend to propose qj 
ferent values to account for the differences between the C-46 Bb and F models 
or between the aircraft equipped with the Hamilton Standard and Curtiss yy: 
pellers. The limitations imposed herein are in addition to those already 
effect, and this action in no way authorizes operation of C46 aircraft in ex: 
of maximum weights already established pursuant to other existing req 
ments, 


ri 


Temporarily, at least, the Board intends to permit the irregular operator: 
continue to operate their C—46 aircraft under the nontransport category oper- 
ating limitations of Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations, namely, § § 42.80—42.83 
It is believed that the application of these operating rules to the C—46 has re 
sulted in increased safety and that they are adequate for the present. The 
Board is currently considering this entire matter further and may propose mod 
ifications to those operating rules which would be applicable to the C46 wa 
other nontransport category aircraft at a later date. The Board intends to apy 
this modified transport category requirement only to aircraft being operated 
passenger service and it is proposed, therefore, that all C—46 aircraft used 
eargo service, at least for the present, continue to be operated at the weights 
determined in accordance with the existing standards applicable to such 
craft. 


n 


In reaching the determination on an emergency temporary basis to ap) 
standards which will lower the maximum weight of the C—46 aircraft in passe: 
ger service, the Board is not unmindful that there will be certain economic ef 
fects on the carriers who operate this aircraft in passenger service. However, 
the weight at which the Board has determined the aircraft should be flown 
pending final disposition of the matter is approximately the weight at whic] 
some of the C446 aircraft are already being operated in passenger service by a 
number of irregular carriers and the Board’s action herein will not prevent tlie 
continued operation of the aircraft carrying substantial traffie loads. Further 
more, the operation of the C—46 over shorter distances will make it possible 1 
minimize the loss of passenger-carrying capacity which is now figured on t! 
basis of fairly long-range operations. In any event, the Board finds that such 
economic losses as may accure to the operators of the C46 in passenger servic« 
as a result of the Board’s action are more than outweighed by the additional 
safety sought to be accomplished. 

In view of the foregoing, the Board is of the opinion that an emergency re 
quiring immediate action exists in respect of safety in air commerce, that neti 
and public procedure hereon are impracticable, and that the following Special 
Civil Air Regulation is required in the interest of safety. 

In order that an appropriate basis for final rule-making action with respect 
to the performance standards to be met by the C—46 aircraft operated for the 
transportation of passengers by irregular carriers may be fully explored, the 
Board is issuing concurrently herewith a Notice of Proposed Rule-Making pro 
posing performance standards consistent with the interim action taken herein 
as a possible alternative to the proposal issued on July 6, 1951, which based the 
ultimate take-off weight upon a zero rate of climb in the take-off configuration. 
The Board will receive written comments and will hear oral argument on such 
notice, at the same time as oral argument is heard in the C46 investigation 
referred to in paragraph 2 of this Special Regulation. 

Accordingly, the Civil Aeronautics Board hereby makes and promulgates a 
Special Civil Air Regulation effective immediately until further order of the 
Board, to read as follows: 

“After 12:01 A. M. Eastern Standard time February 3, 1952, all C-46 type 
aircraft used for the carriage of passengers for remuneration or hire shall be 
limited not to exceed a maximum take-off and landing weight of 45,000 lbs.” 

(Sec. 205 (a), 52 Stat. 984; 49 U. S. C. 425 (a). Interpret or apply Secs. 601, 
1005, 54 Stat. 1007, 1023 ; 49 U.S. C. 551, 645.) 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

s/ M. C. Mulligan, 

M. C. MULLIGAN, 

Secretary. 


[SEAL] 
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bers Lee and Adams, dissenting 


We diss. nt because the regulation would not have prevented any of the ac 
lents relied upon by the majority as justification for this emergency action 
Overweight was not the probable cause in any of the accidents referred to. The 
Board has conducted lengthy hearings on the gross weight of the (—46. The 
examiner’s report has been released and in the very near future the Board will 
have the opportunity to pass upon this question, after all parties have been 
eard and all facts carefully examined 
s/ JosH LEE 
s/ JoserpuH P. ApAM 


CivIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR NONTRANSPORT CATEGORY AIRCRAFT USED IN 
PASSENGER OPERATIONS 


JANUARY 31, 1952 
NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULE MAKING 


Notice is hereby given that the Civil Aeronautics Board has under considera- 
tion the adoption of a proposed Special Civil Air Regulation as hereinafter set 
forth. 

Interested persons may participate in the making of the proposed rule by sub- 
mitting such written data, views, or urguments as they may desire. Com- 
munications should be submitted in duplicate to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
attention Bureau of Safety Regulation, Washington 25, D. C. All communica- 
tions received by February 22, 1952, will be considered by the Board before taking 
further action on the proposed rule. Copies of such communications will be 
available after February 25, 1952, for examination by interested persons at the 
Docket Section of the Board, Room 5412, Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 

In addition to the receipt of written comments by the aforesaid date, the Board 
will set this matter down for oral argument concurrently with oral argument 
before the Board on the matter now pending before it in the C—46 Investigation, 
Docket No. 5107. 

The reasons why the Board believes it necessary to propose action prescrib- 
ing additional performance standards to be applicable to the C46 aircraft oper- 
ated by irregular carriers in passenger service are set forth at length in the 
Special Civil Air Regulation issued concurrently herewith fixing temporary 
miuximum weights for C46 aircraft as an emergency action. 

The Board's action in promulgating such emergency regulation does not repre- 
sent a determination, upon all the facts and circumstances which may be before 
it on final consideration of this matter and in the light of other programs regard- 
ing pilot proficiency, maintenance and operating procedures which may be put 
in effect, that standards further limiting the maximum weight of the C—46 
aircraft will necessarily be promulgated. However, on the basis of the facts 
presently known to the Board as recited in said Special Civil Air Regulation, 
it appears that such a rule might be in the interest of safety in air commerce. 
Furthermore, such a rule would ensure substantially the same level of safety 
during the take-off climb as would the proposal for ultimate application in the 
Bourd’s Notice of Proposed Rule-Making of July 6, 1951. 

In view of the foregoing, the Board has under consideration the issuance 
of a special Civil Air Regulation which would require that all C—46 aircraft 
used for the carriage of passengers for remuneration or hire be limited to max- 
imum take-off and landing weights determined in accordance with the per- 
formance requirements of Part 4b of the Civil Air Regulations, except that in 
determining the maximum take-off weight the latter shall be limited’ only to a 
value at which the aircraft has a rate of climb equal to 0.035 Vs,’ in the take-off 
configuration with the landing gear retracted but with the inoperative pro- 
peller feathered rather than windmilling. 

It is further proposed that, if such amendment is promulgated, the present 
Special Civil Air Regulation providing a maximum limit not to exceed 45,000 
pounds shall remain in effect unless or until the Administrator, on the basis of 
such tests and data already compiled or such further tests as he may deem appro- 
priate has determined a maximum take-off and landing weight in accordance 
with the requirements thus to be prescribed. 

The Board recognizes, moreover, the fact that an operator or a group of 
operators of the C-46 may wish to undertake a program for testing the aircraft 
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to determine its performance under the transport category rules. Fur 
the Board recognizes that modifications, such as the shortening of the Ham 
Standard propeller which has been reported to result in improved perform 
of the aircraft, are possible and it would welcome quantitative test data 
tained with such modifications. 

This amendment is proposed under the authority of Title VI of the Civil A: 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

(Sec. 205 (a), 52 Stat. 984; 49 U. S. C. 425 (a). 
610, 52 Stat. 1007-1012 ; 49 U. 8. C. 551-560.) 

Dated: January 31, 1952, at Washington, D. C. 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

[SEAL] 


Interpret or apply Secs. 601 


/s/ M. C. Mulligan, 
M, C. MULLIGAN, Secretary 


Frsruary 1, 195: 


CrviL AERONAUTICS BoarD Apoprs EMERGENCY REGULATION REDUCIN« 
WeiIcHuTr oF C—46 PASSENGER AIRCRAFT 





MAxIMuM 


The Civil Aeronautics Board today adopted, with the concurrence of the A 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics, an emergency temporary regulation which w 
reduce the maximum take-off and landing weight of the C46 aircraft used 
passenger service to 45,000 pounds. Until today’s emergency action the max 
mum weight has been 48,000 pounds. The regulation becomes effective at 12: 01 
a. m., Eastern Standard Time, February 3, 1952, and the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics has been requested by the Civil Aeronautics Board to dispatch tel 
grams immediately to all operators of C—46’s in passenger service apprising them 

of the new weight limitation. 

The Board viewed its action today as part of a program designed to increass 
safety in the operations of the C-46 by civilian operators in the military and 
civilian passenger-carrying services. Another part of the over-all program ir 
cludes the review of applicable Civil Air Regulations with the idea of possible 
changes to improve safety standards. The Board’s emergency action was prem 
ised in part upon formal and informal investigations of recent accidents to 
passenger-carrying C-46’s, in which a total of 82 lives were lost. Based on 
the investigations of the irregular air carriers involved in the three accidents 
and other available sources of information, the Board found an apparent lax 
ness in operating practices and procedures of the carriers investigated, in some 
or in all of the following aspects: 

(a) Failure to maintain pilot training and proficiency at a desirably high 
level ; 

(b) Failure to ensure aircraft and engine maintenance at a desirably 
high level; and 

(c) Failure on the part of the companies and their personnel to follow 
certain operating procedures established in accordance with the Civil Air 
Regulations, including those pertaining to maximum operating weights. 

Furthermore, the Board’s analysis of the accident record of the C—46 in irregu- 
lar air carrier operations for the 1950-1951 period disclosed an incidence of 6.4 
accidents per 10,000,000 plane miles, which the Board regards as being unneces- 
sarily high and not in line with the accident rates on other aircraft. 

The Board recognized that safety in the air is accomplished not by any single 
means, but by constant attention to the improvement of maintenance and of 
operating practices and procedures, by constant attention to the development of 
greater pilot skill and proficiency and by development of appropriate standards 
for the performance of aircraft, and further recognized that many accidents are 
caused not by a single factor but by a combination of circumstances. The Board 
reasoned that in view of its findings in connection with the general level of 
operations, pilot proficiency and maintenance, an additional safety factor should 
immediately be imposed by the reduction of weight on the C—46 aircraft which 
will improve its performance. 

The Board stated that its emergency action in reducing the maximum weight 
of the C46 passenger aircraft will have the result of immediately increasing the 
safety factor in the operation of this aircraft pending further consideration by 
the Board of the adequacy of its regulations, which will require additional time 
to complete. 
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The Board recognized that a proceeding is under way in which the proper 
maximum weight of C-46 operations is under examination and con urrently 
with its action today published a Notice of Proposed Rule Making which spe- 
cifically poses the issue whether the Transport-Category requirements of the 
Civil Air Regulations, with certain modifications should be made applicable to 
(46 aireraft. The Board stressed the fact that its emergency action taken today 
< an interim measure designed to give additional safety to the operation of the 
C46 aircraft in passenger service until such time as the proper maximum take- 
off and landing weights can be definitely established. It is proposed that the 
existing investigation (Docket 5107) together with the proposed rule published 
today go forward simultaneously to oral argument as soon as is feasible so 
that the effective period of the Board’s emergency regulation will not be unduly 
prolonged. 

In taking its action today the Board pointed out that it is aware that the 
reduction in the maximum take-off and landing weights will produce certain 
adverse economic effects on the carriers who operate the C—46 aircraft in pas- 
senger service but pointed out that some C-46 aircraft are presently being op- 
erated with a maximum weight of 45,000 pounds and that 45,000 pounds is the 
weight at which the original certification of the C-46 was made by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. It was further noted that, by reducing the length 
of hops, it will be possible for the operators of C46 aircraft to minimize the loss 
f passenger-carrying capacity as a result of the weight limitation. 


Members Lee and Adams, dissenting: 


We dissent because the regulation would not have prevented any of the acci- 
dents relied upon by the majority as justification for this emergency action. 
Overweight was not the probable cause in any of the accidents referred to. The 
Board has conducted lengthy hearings on the gross weight of the C-46. The ex- 
aminer’s report has been released and in the very near future the Board will 
have the opportunity to pass upon this question, after all parties have been heard 
and all facts carefully examined. 


Mr. Hinsuaw. And I desire to reiterate my statement that this has 
become quite a problem and one apparently that has been thrown some- 
what in the laps of this committee, at least by headlines that I read 


yesterday. And our concern is no small matter, assure you. 

In other words, we are thinking not only of the airplane itself and 
its ability to land and take off and clear obstacles, and so forth, but 
we are thinking of whatever hazard may exist in the past, and not 
necessarily in the airplane. And if the performance characteristics 
are such that they are bad, then I think that consideration should be 
given by the Board, very careful consideration, as to whether or not 
an airplane of that type, with such characteristics, should be per- 
mitted in such areas. 

Now, I want to go into a somewhat different subject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beckworru. Go ahead. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. Do you, Mr. Chamberlain, have to do with the re- 
quirements of air carriers of all kinds, as to pilot training? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; the basic civil air regulations with 
respect to that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The basic civil air regulations for pilot training? 

Mr. CuampBertain. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Are they any different for scheduled carriers than 
for nonscheduled carriers ? 

Mr. CuamMBer.arn. I would have to refer to the two parts here to 
give you a precise answer. I think it is safe to say that they are not 
essentially different. The rules with respect to pilot training in the 
present parts are somewhat general and objective in nature, and give 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics considerable authority and 
responsibility for determining that the carriers have, in the particular 
case, adequate training programs, and have carried them out. 
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In connection with a complete revision of the air carrier operating 
regulations, which we have been engaged in during the last year or 
more very intensively, we are proposing to considerably amplify the 
specific regulations with respect to certain elements of pilot training, 
feeling that it needs more emphasis. 

But I think it is safe to say that generally speaking, the training 
requirements are set up in such a way that they should achieve equality 
between the two types of operations. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Then your regulations in that respect are entirely 
closed as between the certificated and the noncertificated carriers; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that isa fair statement, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And do they go into any detail, or are they general, 
merely authorizing the Civil Aeronautics Administrator to set \ 
pilot training courses 4 

Mr. CHamper.arn. At the present time, as I mentioned, they are 
rather general, and authorize the Administrator to see that the carriers 
have set up pilot training programs which are realistic and commensu 
rate with the type of operat ion they have, the type of equipment they 
operate, and so forth. 

Considering the variability of proper training programs, with the 
variability of the operations which we have throughout the country, 
and for international operations, it has been considered in the past 
somewhat improper to go into too much specific detail in the basi 
regulations. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Would a part of those regulations be suc 
require careful training of pilots, for example, in the event that one of 
two engines went out on take-off or on landing? 

Mr. CHamerrtaIn. I would have to refer to the specific require 
ments, sir, to make sure of that. I would say offhand that the require 
ments in the Board’s regulations are not too specific with respect 
to that. That is one element, incidentally, which we are specifying, 
paying more attention to, in this current revision which I just men- 
tioned. That revision, incidentally, should be before the Board in the 
matter of the next few weeks for final adoption, and presumably would 
eventually be the same, probably identical, for both irregular and 
scheduled. 

I can read the section here if the committee would wish. This is the 
one in part 42, for irregular carriers, 42.45, “Proficiency of crew 
members serving on large aircraft.” Large aircraft are defined by the 
Board as those above 12,500 pounds. 


h 


The air carrier, by means of a training program, or otherwise, shall insure 
that crew members are proficient in their duties and are kept currently informed 
of all techniques and new developments pertinent thereto. The program shall 
include instruction in emergency procedures and in crew coordination. 

Then the Administrator carries on, in his material, in a little more 
detailed fashion. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The CAA then goes into the question of whether 
or not that training program is adequate. 

Mr. CuamBerLarin. Is adequate for their operations, their equip- 
ment, and so forth; that is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. | think, if the chairman has no objection, I would 
like to ask a question or two about the DC-6, if you feel that you can 
answer them. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will try to, sir. Iam not sure I am equipped 

do that. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Well, thinking of the DC—6, and its take-off charac- 
teristics, what are the requirements in the transport category for take 
ff of a four engine aircraft with one engine out and two engines out ? 

Mr. CHamBerLAIN. There are no take-off requirements in the trans- 
port category for two engines out. The requirements are specifically 
ade iressed to the condition of one engine out. And they require, as 
| mentioned earlier in my testimony, I believe, that at any point beyond 
this critical engine failure speed, after which the pilot, having lost an 
engine as we say, elects to continue with the take-off, he can go ahead 
then and take off at the speed which is called the take-off safe ty speed, 
have a positive rate of climb, while he is retracting the landing gear, 

nd then while he is feathering the propeller, and the requirement 
creases somewhat in those different configurations. 

fhat is with one engine inoperative. It does not require it for two 
engines Inoperative. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. There is no such requirement / 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is one requirement with respect to con 
tinuation of operation en route, for the longer range flights, with 
respect to two engines inoperative, but there 1s nothing with respect 
o performance in the take-off area. 

It was considered to be such a rare occurrence, and unrealistic. to 
require performance capabilities in the take-off regime with two 
engines out. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Have you any idea as to what would happen to an 
irplane of that type in the event that two engines failed at a speed 
which it is airborne ¢ 

Mr. Cuamper.atn. I think, sir, that would depend upon the par- 
ticular airplane. I am sure it would, depending upon its particular 
weight and its excess of performance over the required minimum per 
formance in the regulations. I couldn’t give any sensible estimate as 
to what the actual performance of a particular airplane might be 
under those particular conditions in the take-off regime. Perhaps 
the CAA people can do that. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. Perhaps for the record, you can assert the expected 
rate of climb with single-engine out and feathered propeller and land- 
ing gear retracted after the critic: al stage, or at the critical stage, which 
[ presume would be at the time of retracting the landing gear, the 
spilling of the flaps, and feathering the propeller. 

Mr. CHamBertaIn. The critical stage would be before those, of 
course. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, whatever it is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The airplane is in the maximum drag condition, 
with the landing gear still down, the propeller unfeathered, and the 
flaps in take-off condition. 

Mr. Hrinsnaw. I think we should know what the expected charac- 
teristics are for that airplane with the load close to the maximum. 
I think the maximum is 86,000 pounds or thereabouts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is approximately that for the DC—6, I think. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes: and if there are any ideas as to what the two 
remaining engines would pull in the event the two starboard or port 

engines went out, we would be interested very much in that too, just 
what should be expected of the aircraft in that condition. That, of 
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course, approximates perhaps the condition that existed here quite 
recently. We would like to know what the expected characteristics 
would be. 

Mr. Cuamper.arn. We will be happy to try to get some comp 
tions on that for you, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

With 20° take-off flaps, and wheels retracted, at a weight of 84,000 poun 
the DC-6 would have a rate of climb of 90 feet per minute with 2 engine 
feathered, or a rate of sink of 60 feet per minute with only 1 engine feathered 
and the other inoperative with the propeller windmilling. 

With 0° take-off flaps, wheels retracted, at 84,000 pounds, the DC-6 wi 
have a rate of climb of 190 feet per minute with 1 engine feathered and | 
other windmilling. 

Both these cases assume the other 2 engines to be operating at take-off pow: 


Mr. Hinsuaw. And, as you have some very good aeronautical engi- 
neers, I would be interested and I am sure the committee would | 
interested to know what would be expected of an airplane which was 
coming in for a landing, an airplane certificated in the transport 
category, as well as one in part 42, or section 42, in the event, let 
say, one flap spilled without the other one spilling. I don’t know wha 
would happen, myself, but perhaps you people can figure that o 
and give us some idea. 

Mr. CuHAmperatn. I don’t think the situation would be very desi 
able. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I am sure it would not, but I am just curious to 
know what an aeronautical engineer’s idea would be in that respect, 
Ww congo reference to anything 7 particular. 

Mr. Cuamperarn. I maenes ve happy to see if we can get some 
specul: oe on that point, sir, or something more specific. 

We will have to take the partic ‘ular air plane, because it would vary 
vastly with the particular type of flap in an airplane. 

Mr. HtnsHaw. There are several other things we might want t 
know, but we do not want to speculate too far. 

(The following information was furnished in reply to Mr. Hin 
shaw’s question :) 


In reply to the question of what would happen if an asymmetric wing fla; 
configuration occurred on any representative transport-type airplane, the fol 
lowing hypotheses, with their conclusions, are offered: 

(1) If only one flap were extended to the landing position, complete loss of 
control would ensue. 

(2) If only one flap were retracted from the landing position, complete loss 
of control would ensue. 

(3) If only one fiap were extended to the approach position, complete loss of 
control would ensue. 

(4) If only one flap were retracted from the approach position, complete loss 
of control would ensue. 

Nore.—If flap symmetry could be immediately regained as soon as the pilot 
became aware of the asymmetric flap position (i. e., before complete extension or 
retraction was effected), control could probably be retained. 

(5) If only one flap were extended to the take-off position, control could 
probably be maintained, but an emergency flight condition would exist. 

(6) If only one flap were retracted from the take-off position. control could 
probably be maintained, but an emergency flight condition would exist. 

It should be noted that the transport category) regulations require that wing 
flaps be mechanically interconnected (to preclude asymmetric flap positioning) 
unless flight demonstrations show that satisfactory control can be maintained 
with the most unsymmetric flap positioning. In this respect, no transport air- 
planes have ever demonstrated the alternative requirement, but have designed 
mechanical interconnections in every case. 
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Mr. Beckwortu. Mr. Wolverton has a question. 

Mr. Wotverton. I am aware of the great care that you observed in 
fixing regulations that will promote safety. Does it come within the 
jurisdiction of your Bureau, or some other, to ascertain whether the 
regulations are ‘complied with before a plane leaves the ground? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it does not come within the jurisdiction of 

y Bureau, nor does it come directly within the jurisdiction of the 

Civil Aeronautics Board, because the Board is the regulatory agency 
here in Washington, and does not have a field force to enforce the 
regulations or administer them. The only field force the Board has 
is its accident investigation staff, which is a rather small one. 

The CAA, Civil Aeronautics Administration, would normally per- 
form the function to which you refer, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. The reason that I asked the question: I read, as 

I came down here today, a newspaper report allegedly given by a 
spokesman for either C AA or CAB, probably the former, in which 
a question was raised as to the type of gasoline that had been used 
on this last flight that we are investigating. The thought was ex- 
pressed by someone that it may have been of a lower grade, from an 
octane standpoint, than regulations required. 

I assume from that that you do have regulations that fix a particular 
octane degree for use in the se airplanes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. The regulations themselves are not 
specific on a point of that nature. However, in the certification proc- 

ss, through which CAA goes, in getting the planes certificated for 
operating, the required minimum octane of the fuel and other pertinent 
specifications of that nature would be specified in the pertinent docu- 
ments for the airplane and would thereby become in effect the regula- 
tions that would have to be followed. That type of thing, however, 
is not specified in the Board’s regulations because of the infinite varia- 
bility from plane to plane. 

Mr. Woxverton. Does it occur to you that there should be some 
regulation on the subject as well as the certification, or do you consider 
the latter to be sufficient ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think, sir, the latter is sufficient; and I think 
our regulations would become exceedingly unwieldy if we tried to 
incorporate into the basic regulations other detail of a comparable 
nature. 

I think the regulations would become exceedingly bulky in order 
to cover the variety of such conditions that are pe rmnissible and fully 
safe. I think it is not the proper function of basic Government regu- 
lations to go into that type of detail. I think the present system is 
workable, and I think that there are probably very few cases of record 
where such a thing has occurred, if in fact it did occur in this case. 

Referring back to your first question, if this type of thing occurs 
or is reported to have occurred in connection with a partic ular acci- 
dent, the Board, the Civil Aeronautics Board, in its investigation of 
that accident will go into that particular thing very thoroughly. 
If it is merely an incident not in connection with an accident that 
occurs some place in the field CAA would normally be the one to 
come into possession of it first. 

Mr. Wotverton. It would seem to me that if it is a matter that is 
considered in the granting of the original certification, it must be 
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looked on as having some bearing on the question of safety. And 

such is the case, then it would seem to me to be appropriate t! 

some agency of the Government would concern itself as to whet! 

that regulation or in this case certification of the required type 
comp lied with. 

In this particular article to which I refer there is a statement th 
1s supposed | to have come from an alleged statement of a Gover 
ment agency, and it was said that while they did not think that 
that had been the case in this instance, as there had been other planes 
fueled from the same storage, I assume, they did not think that it did 
have a bearing in this case, but nevertheless it was a matter that w 
being looked into. 

I think they went on to say that it should have had 100-octane gas, 
and it might have had only 90, and they looked upon it as of sufficient 
importance to state that that matter would be inquired into. 

Mr. Cuamper.ain. I certainly agree that that might be of very 
great moment with respect to safety. However, there are almost an 
infinite number of other things that would be equally important to 
safety, which are by their very nature variable from airplane to a 
plane, or in different parts of the country, for example, and in or le 
to cover adequately all of that type of thing in the basic civil air regu 
lations we would have to have a tremendously unwieldy document, | 
think, which would tend to lose a lot of its basic effectiveness as genera] 
regulations. 

Mr. Woxvrrron. You do fix, in your certification, the degree of 
octane that is to be used by that particular plane and the gas or fuel 
that it utilizes? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Worverton. Then I misunderstood. 

Mr. CrrampBertatn. No, sir, we do not fix that specifically. We have 
general requirements that indicate that the airplane must be operated 
in accordance with all of the operating limitations and specifications 
that CAA determines are necessary when they certificate the airplane. 
\nd the fuel required, the type of fuel required, is one of the ele 
ments that CAA determines in their initial certification of the air 
plane, and they specify it in their documents. 

Mr. Wotverton. If that be true, I come back to the thought that I 
had, that it must be an important element. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is. 

Mr. Wotverton. And therefore I would assume that there would be 
some examination or inspection made to ascertain whether the plane 
was meeting that particular requirement. 

Mr. Nunnetry. May I address myself to that? My name is Nunne 
ley. [am general counsel of the Board. 

Mr. Wotverton. Yes. 

Mr. Nunnewey. In the first place, I am not sure we have made clear 
the fact that the carriers are required to operate their aircraft in 
accordance with the specifications, including the fuel specification, so 
that if they fail to do so they would be in violation of the legal re 
quirements. 

Secondly, it is certainly clear that any such violation would be a 
matter of interest in two respects: (1) from the Civil Aeronautics’ 
Board’s standpoint, as to whether that was a matter contributing to or 
a cause of the accident, and (2) from the standpoint of the CAA, as 
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! spe ( ‘ting and enforce Ing agency, as ©O whether there had been a 

lation of the lawful requirements. So that both the CAA and the 

ABi in this instance would clearly address themselves to that problem 
iong the many others that arise in connection with this accident. 

Mr. Wotverton. It would seem to me appropriate to remark that 

ake investigation, after an accident, as to whether such violations 

ad occurred is sort of locking the door after the horse is gone. I 
vould assume that if it is important that the engine and all that goes 
nto the operation of the airplane is Inspec ted, certainly that would 

. true as to the type of gas. Because, after all, that is the foundation 
( of the movement of the plane. 

Mr. NuNNELEY. I believe it is important, Congressman Wolverton, 
ind in addition to that I am sure that the CAA inspectors, their field 
force, are alert to that problem, and to the necessity of making appro- 
priate inspect ions to see that those requirements are being observed, as 

ell as the various other requirements that would be applicable. That 

| daily continuing function, field function, which the CAA performs 
ithout waiting for an accident. The reason I made reference to the 
existence of an accident is that it is at that point that the Board and 
ts investigative functions with relation to the accident came into play. 

Mr. Wotyerron. In the event it should be determined—and I do not 
want my question to indicate that such is of very great likelihood, 
judging by the article I read, yet if it should be found that it was of a 
lower grade than had been required in granting the certification, what 
f any action could be taken against the company in the absence of 
regulation on the subject ? 

Mr. NunnNeELEY. Well, there is not an absence of regulation, Con 
cressman. 

Mr. Wotverron. Someone said a moment ago that to make regula- 
tions would require such a voluminous document that it not be 
practical. 

Mr. Nunnetry. That is the point on which I thought there was some 
onfusion. 

These requirements are not put in the Board’s Civil Air Regulations 
themselves. They appear in the specifications for the aircraft, which 
are determined and issued by the Administrator. The regulations re- 
quire that planes be operated in accordance with those specifications. 
So in effect, there is a legal requirement that such specifications be 
cbserved. 

Mr. Worverron. Then, if it is necessary to reframe my question, 
what procedure would be taken if it were shown that they had not com- 

plied with that specification in this particular instance ? 

Mr. Nunnetey. The procedure would be this: It is the function of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, through their safety agents 
and counsel, to examine the situation, and if it is determined that 
there has been a violation, there would be available to the CAA two 
courses of action. 

First, the CAA could undertake to collect a civil penalty from the 
company for the violation, or, second, if the violation were of a seri- 
ousness that warranted such action, the CAA could file a complaint 
for suspension of revocation of their air carrier operating certificate. 
The course of action would be determined in view of all the circum- 
stances, the seriousness of the violation, whether it was done know- 
ingly or willfully or not, and whether it represented a course of action 
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or a single incident. Those are facts which I assume the CAA wo 
take into account. A complaint for suspension or revocation would 
filed by the Civil Aeronautics Administration with the Civil Aerona 
tics Board if the former determined upon that course. 

Mr. Wotverron. Then in your opinion the absence of any particula 
regulation would not handicap the CAA in proceeding in a mani 
commensurate with the harm that has come as a result of the failure 
to do the thing that was required of the company to do in the certifica 
tion of the plane? 

Mr. Nunnetry. No, sir. If the CAA determined that the compan 
had failed in its duty to use the appropriate gasoline, and they fel 
that that was a serious and willful violation, they could bring an actio 
Under the Civil Aeronautics Act the Board may suspend if it find 
that the public interest so requires. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Or may revoke. 

Mr. Nunnetry. Yes. The standards are a little different for re 
ocation. We may revoke for any cause which would warrant refus 
to issue a license in the first instance. 

Mr. Wotverton. Well, with or without regulation, but having 
mind the importance of the requirement that you make in granting 
the original certification, does it seem to you that there should be so: 
inspection of that matter before a plane takes off ? 

Mr. Nunnetey. Well, if I may, I would like to ask the Civil Ae 
nautics Administration to answer the question as to the extent to whi: 
regular inspection of that kind of item is deemed necessary in the 
case of a responsible operator. 

I assume it would not be required in the case of every take off. 

Mr. Wotverton. Is there a person present whom you would like 1 
have answer that question instead of yourself? 

Mr. Nunnetey. Yes. Mr. Hensley of the CAA. 

Mr. Wotverton. Mr. Hensley, could you answer that question? I) 
other words, what, if any, inspection is made as to the type of gas 
that a plane has before it takes off? 

Mr. Beckwortu. And will you state your full name, Mr. Hensley, 
for the record. 


Mr. Henstey. E. S. Hensley, Director, Office of Aviation Safety 
CAA. 

Mr. Chairman and Congressmen, to go back just a little bit, we d 
determine the octane rating of the fuel to be used by the engine at the 
time it is issued a type certificate, or the official approval. 

Now, to review it just a little, we do not feel it is restrictive in any 
mn iy when the octane rating of fuel for any given engine is not speci- 

ically specified in the rule, It is simpler, ‘considering the size and 
a er of the engine, and the specifications under which it is to 
be operated, to agree with the manufacturer at the time the tests are 
made on the proper octane rating for the fuel. Now, that is a part 
of the operating specifications. And any operation of the engine other 
than in accordance with those specifications is, of course, in violation. 

Now, specifically, we do make semiannual field and equipment in- 
spection of all of the air carriers, as a routine thing. That is done 
semiannually, during which time the fueling facilities are checked 


and determined to be in accordance with the rating used by the carrier 
for that equipment being operated. 
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Mr. Wonverton. Mr. Hensley, the thing that I am interested in 
not an examination of facilities. I am interested from the stand- 
nt of whether, before this plane took off, it was the duty of any 
spector from your department or the Bureau or any other to examine 

e the type of gasoline that that plane was using. 
-- Henstey. No, sir, I would not consider it to be a specific duty 
— particular or individual flight. Now, I say that because it is 
st an Impracticability to have sufficient people to measure and in- 
sure that each flight prior to take-off is fueled with the proper octane 

1 uel. 

Mr. Wotverton. Would it be possible by the use of a lower octane 

rree than that. which had been recommended by the manufacturers 

the plane and your own examination to have caused an accident ? 

Mr. Henstxy. That is rather difficult to answer. I would rather 

ve someone more qualified than I to answer that specifically. 

Mr. Wotverton. I am not a technical man. I am just trying to use 

me degree of common sense. 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. So that if the manufacturer has specified a par- 

cular degree of octane gas to be used by that engine in order to 

romote efficiency, and if the CAA is agreed that that is right, and 
s made a part of the specifications on which the certification of 
that plane is made, that, to me, indicates that it must be important. 
Now, if it is important enough to make it a specification, then it would 
eem to me that it would be important enough to see whether, and by 
nspection, that type of gas is being used or not, on eech flight. 

Mr. Henstey. That is correc t,sir. Lagree with you. 

Mr. Wotverton. Because if it is true that an accident could ——— 

s a result of a lower degree than should have been used, then it i 
ighly important to make certain, for the safety of those passengers, 

| this case those on the ground as well, whether they are living up 

that specification or whether they are bypassing it. 

Mr. Henstry. Congressman, I agree with you wholeheartedly. It 

I think, a matter of common sense and, shall I say, a sharing of 
responsibil ty. Now, the carriers obviously have the responsibility 
and are just as interested in conducting a ‘safe operation as we are. 
And it is the responsibility of the carrier, as it is of the Government, 
to insure that the proper specification of gasoline is in the fuel tanks 
of the aircraft. 

Mr. Wotverton. There is no doubt of the responsibility that exists 

upon the part of the air carrier to fulfill the specifications in every 
particular. But I am raising the point that the accident could happen 
ipon a failure on their p: wrt to do so, as has been indicated might be 
the case, in using a lower degree of octane gas, and then it seems to 
me, in a matter of that importance, and the ease with which I would 

think it could be done, to ascertain whether that proper degree of 
octane is contained in the gas that is being used for that engine in 
that particular flight. 

Mr. Henstry. Well, sir, I am sure that that is being ascertained to 
the satisfaction of the company and the people in the company re- 
sponsible for both acquiring and maintaining the tankage and subse- 
quently fueling the aircraft with the proper grade. Now, we do 
make periodic checks of the companies’ operations to see that their 
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responsibility is being carried out. But I do say that it Is ra 

impracticable to have CAA agents at so many points make perso! 
»+hysical check of that just before each take-off of the aircraft. 
Mr. Woxverton. Well, probably it could be done by a requiren 

of certification of the gasoline when it is delivered at the airport. 

Mr. Hens ey. It is, sir. 

Mr. Wotverron. So that it is your opinion that in this case, and I cd: 
not want to prejudge it or preclude you from any additional evidenc 
the fuel then that was used had been inspected when it was put on t 
field for use ? 

Mr. Henstey. I would be inclined to say that it was, yes, sir. A 
both by the furnishing company, meaning the gasoline company, a 
the receiving company, the carrier. 

Mr. Wo rverton. I will be interested to know whether there is a1 
thing in this point which has been raised which was the basis of | 
article which I read today. 

Mr. Henstey. I am sure we would all be interested in that, too. 

Now, I might just give you my personal opinion. You mentioned 
100-octane gas as being required, yet the report st: ited that it mig! 
have been fueled with 90 octane; which, in my opinion, would on 
make a reduction in the power available to the engines, and wou 
not cause the engines to fail in any way. 

Mr. Worverton. I do not know enough about it to agree or disagré e 
with what you say in that respect. I have to base my thought entire 
upon the fact that a specification was given by the manufacturer 
by the CAA as to what that plane should have, and assuming that. 
doing that you did it for protective purposes. 

Mr. Henstry. Yes, sir. It is for the purpose of insuring that t 


proper grade of fuel is there to deliver the rated amount of power 


Now, there are ovrades of gasoline that will reduce or increase thi 
amount of power taken from the engine, but to reduce it to the pou 
of failure of the engine it has to be a considerably lower grade of ga- 
oline than is prescribed for the engine. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Let me ask you this: Could the flight fail without 
the complete { ilure of the engine? 

Mr. Hensiry. I would like to ask you for a little elaboration o 
that. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Well, I do not think it requires much elaboratior 

If your engine continually functioned, except that the power it was 
dleve ‘loping was far below what it should be, is it conceivable under 
some circumstances that that would cause the flight to fail? 

Mr. Henstey. You mean the gasoline 

Mr. Beckwortn. Ordinarily I think of e ngine failure as a time in 
the operation of the engine when it quits working. There is a differ 
ence between that and a time when it is not de ‘veloping nearly enoug! 
power. 

Mr. Henstry. You mean that the gasoline loaded in the aircraft 
was so inferior that sufficiently less power was delivered to make flight 
unpossible ? | 

Mr. Becxkwortn. Could you conceive of a plane being we eo toa 
point, and the gasoline in sep motor being such that finally it just 
could not make it? That is a technical question. but T am just i tar 
if it was impossible. I just do Tint know. 
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Mr. Henstey. I wouldn't say it was impossible. I would say it 
vas highly improbable to have an aviation grade of gasoline that 
ild reduce the power to the extent that you could not maintain 
ont. 

Vir. Mack. I think Mr. Beckworth brought up a good point there, 
because if you had an engine with a low grade fuel, it would be very 
difficult for the remaining engine or engines to provide the desired 
rate of climb from that point on. 

Mr. Henstry. I have to agree with you, sir, if the reduction in the 
power available to the propeller by the use of inferior gasoline, or 
gasoline of a lower grade, is appreciable, yes. Now, the farther you 
reduce it, obviously the less power is available, the more sluggish your 
airplane, and the less performance there would be there. 

Mr. Mack. And in line with what Mr. Wolverton was discussing, 
are most of the scheduled airlines in the gasoline business, or are they 
supplied by someone else at the various airports ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. Are they supplied by someone else ? 

Mr. Mack. By one of the major oil companies at the airport, or do 
they have their own storage tanks and their own delivery trucks to 
deliver the gasoline that is on the ramps of the airport ? 

Mr. Henstey. Sir, I believe the arrangements on that are so varied 
that there is no pattern. Many places I do know the companies main- 
tain their own facilities furnished from the bulk station of the oil 
company, and I know in other cases the oil companies provide the 
service right to the aircraft. 

It depends largely, I am sure, on the facilities that are available at 
the airport in the way of tankage or tank farms that might be available 
nearby. It is done in various ways. 

Mr. Mack. I was under the impression that most of them had con 
tracts with the major oil companies to furnish it from the oil company 
facilities on the ramp. 

Mr. Henstey. I would be inclined to say that such was the arrange 
ment most commonly in use. For one reason, I would think it would 
relieve the air carriers of the trouble of maintaining the equipment. 

Mr. Mack. You mentioned that you do check the facilities at various 
airports. 

Mr. Henstey. Yes; we have a facility check of the carrier each 6 
months. That is a required check semiannually. 

Mr. Mack. And it would not be any different if they were purchas- 
ing from an oil company, to find the octaine rating of gasoline fur- 
nished at the particular time? For instance, if you wanted to find the 
octane rating of the gasoline that went into a particular airplane, you 
could probably find that by going to the particular supplier. 

Mr. Henstry. That would be the method of doing it. We have no 
means ourselves of checking the octane rating. 

Mr. Mack. I would think that would be a local responsibility, to 
check the octane ratings. 

Mr. Henstey. That could be. Our responsibility, we feel, is in 
checking with the oil company and with the carrier to insure that they 
are in fact delivering and using the proper rating of fuel for their 
equipment. 

Mr. Mack. You do check that? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 


4 
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Mr. Mack. In addition to that, I think that in most States in our 
country they have State petroleum agencies that check the stora 
tanks and periodically check the octane rating of the gasoline. 

Mr. Henstry. That is a matter of chec king the actual fuel itself, 
Ours is one of checking to see that the proper fuel, without inspectiny 
or testing the fuel itself, is supplied, that the proper deliveries of fuel 
are made to the carrier and that the carrier uses that fuel for t 
equipment he has in service. 

Mr. Mack. And you check that by means of looking at their recor: 
invoices ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. I am of the opinion that mere checking of invoic: 
of itself would not cover the situation. 

If he had a contract to supply a particular grade of gasoline, I wou! 
assume that the invoice would comply with the contract. 

I am going a bit further than that, to know whether the product 
actually coincides with the invoice in the requirements. 

We are all familiar with the fact, without directing criticism to an) 
particular company or individual, that very frequently specificatio1 
in a contract are not lived up to as fully as might be expected. And 
I am just wondering if situations at times wor uld make it possible that 
a lower grade than that which was expected to be delivered was in fact 
delivered for use. Maybe I have attached too much importance to 
this. It sort of grows in my mind asa result of the article that I read 
just today on that subject. 

Mr. Henstey. Well, sir, we don’t minimize the importance of it, 
either. 

I will have to admit that it has not been our practice to confer wit! 
the State testing agencies on the fuel products within those States. 

I will look into the possibility of including that additional check 
with the petroleum company to see that their examinations of the fue 
stored in the tank show that it is of the right octane rating or is up to 
the specifications for that. 

We can easily include that as a matter of routine examination of the 
facilities when we make these checks. It is probably a good point. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon. We will continue on the same subject tomorrow. 

I think it would probably be well for you to come back, since we are 
rather working both divisions, CAA and CAB, at the same time. 

(Whereupon, at 4: " 5  B. m., the hearing was adjourned until 2 p. m., 
Friday, February 15, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., Hon. Lindley Beckworth (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr, Beckwortn. The committee will please be in order. When we 
adjourned on yesterday the chairman was testifying. It is my un 
derstanding Mr. Hinshaw has some questions he wishes to ask about 
some accidents that occurred to the C-46’s. If you will take the stand, 
Mr. Hinshaw will ask you some questions. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. CHAMBERLAIN—Resumed 


Mr. Hinsuaw. On yesterday, Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of 
discussing accidents that had occurred to C+46 aircraft, you men 
tioned that there were a few accidents or several accidents—I do not 
remember which—which had occurred to C-46 aircraft as the result 
of the failure of oneengine. I wish, Mr. Chamberlain, you would give 
us a brief statement about those accidents; how many there were, and 
so forth; and the relationship that that number bears to the total 
number of serious C-46 accidents, and any other information which 
you have. 

Mr. CuaMBeruain, Mr. Chairman, I have several documents here 
in the form of accident statistics which were furnished me this morn- 
ing by Mr. Andrews, Director. Bureau of Sa fety Investigation, which 
material I believe has been available heretofore. The one document 
here is entitled, “Summary of C—46 Accidents Which Involve In- 
ability to Maintain Altitude on Single Engine Following Engine Fail- 
ure During Takeoff Climb.” That is dated October 1, 1951, and was 
prepared by the Bureau of Safety Investigation of the Board, I be- 
lieve at that time to be introduced as factual evidence in the Board’s 
public hearing in connection with the proposed rule making for the 
C46 airplane. 

This covers nine accidents some of which there have been formal 
board reports issued on and others which are merely based on the 
evidence in the Board’s accident investigation records. 

In those cases there are no conclusions drawn in this report. This 
is merely a very brief presentation of factuai evidence and if you wish 
me to read this in detail, I shall. 

Mr. Hrnswaw. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the com- 
mittee does not have individual copies of this document for its ow 
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perusal and in view of the importance of the matter, I think it well 
that the gentleman read it, if that is the pleasure of the committee 
Mr. Beckwortu. You may proceed to read it, Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cuampertain. Incidentally, we can furnish additional copies 
of this if the committee wishes, ata later time. It is as follows: 


ACCIDENT No. 1 


This accident occurred at Asmara, Eritrea, Africa, on January 26, 1949 
(Alaska Airlines). Acceleration and power was normal until gear was re- 
tracted, at which time the right engine power dropped to about 70 percent and 
coutinued dropping as flight continued. Air speed dropped from 95 to 80 miles 
per hour. In an effort to remain airborne, estimated altitude 50 to 75 feet, flight 
was sustained with full throttle setting and full r. p. m. on both engines—No. 1 
was putting out 50 to 70 percent of its power. After completing about 270 degree 
turn, runway 120 degrees was located, gear was dropped 10 seconds before con- 
tact with the ground some 200 feet short of the fiield on a heading of about 090 
degrees. 


Runway length ._-feet_._ 6, 300 
Elevation : i 4 ao... .t,628 
Weight on take-olf i Nea ati ‘ _._._.pounds_. 42, 250 


“Nore.—CAA report states that there was some question as to whether air 
craft was overloaded in view of the 7,628 feet elevation. The airplane manual 
does not cover performance specifications above 6,000 feet or loads less than 
45,000 pounds. The determination as to whether the aircraft was overloaded or 
not could not be determined at Asmara, according to the CAA report. 

Asmara at the time was the main service base for Alaska Airlines operations, 
Aden to Lydon. Maintenance superintendent reported that engines were in “top 
shape.” A No. 1 check had been accomplished 5 hours flying time prior to the 
accident, and it was stated that preflight inspection was made the evening prior 
to this flight; and that both airframe and engine time were low. 

Engines were checked following accident. Main fuel screens were removed 
and found clean. The carburetor fuel screen was removed and found to contain 
what was believed to be chamois lint. 


ACCIDENT NO. 2 


This accident occurred at Seattle, Wash., on July 19, 1949 (Air Transport 
Associates.) The aircraft rolled some 3,500 feet down runway 31 (7,500 feet 
long), then became airborne at an air speed of 105 miles per hour. During the 
run, one of the engines was heard to sputter and backfire, and an unusual! 
amount of torching or exhaust flame was observed coming from both of the 
engines. Because the left engine did not seem to be developing full power, the 
captain, at an altitude of some 20 feet retarded the throttles and the aircraft 
settled back to the runway. At the time of the accident the green threshold 
lights at the north end of the runway (31) had been moved in 1,700 feet for run 
way repair purposes, in effect reducing the length of the runway to 5,800 feet. 
However, this north portion of the runway was usable for take-off. After touch- 
ing down on the runway, approximately 4,500 feet from the start of the take-off 
and 1,300 feet from the green threshold lights, the captain did not believe that 
he had sufficient runway to accomplish a safe stop, so he advanced the throttles 
to the limit of 52 inches, both engines responded, but the left continued to 
misfire. After a momentary ground roll the aircraft again became airborne at 
an air speed of 105 miles per hour. Landing gear was retracted, air speed 
increased slowly to approximately 110 miles per hour, and the flight continued 
over the north end of the runway at about 50 feet above the ground in a nose 
high attitude. Sufficient altitude could not be obtained to fly over power lines 
and poles to the north of the airport, and 1,500 feet north of runway 31 the air- 
craft struck a 56-foot pole two feet below its top. A second pole, 1,480 feet 
from the first, was struck, then a third pole 200 feet from the second. As a 
result, air speed and altitude were lost, and 200 feet from the third pole the 
aircraft crashed into a three-story house. 

Investigation disclosed, among other things, that 91 octane fuel was used for 
run-up on the ground and for the take-off with the engines operating on the 
front main tanks, The aircraft was certificated under a specification which pro- 
vided only for the use of fuel of 100 octane rating or above. 
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rhe probable cause of this accident was determined to be the indecision of the 
lot in continuing a take-off after loss of power in the left engine, which loss 
7 . - . . . . . 
vas probably caused by the use of 91 octane fuel, necessitating the operation of 


he aircraft's engines in excess of the approved operating limitations. 


Runway length ‘ ; 4 7, 500 
Blevation___- pela b J sche ade 15 
Weight on take-o __....pounds__ 44, 907 
Allowable limit._.......~- . ii Se ee te ec Sy G00 


ACCIDENT No. 3 


ished in the Atlantic Ocean 6.4 statute miles west of Isle Grande Airport, 

san Juan, P. R. (Strato Freight, Inc.) Of the 75 passengers and crew of six 
oard, 52 passengers and one crew member lost their lives. 

Pounds 

Weight on take-off___ ; ’ ‘ nes 4 . 48, TO9 

Allowable limits . bia a = Pa —= SO 


or 


Excess—-— - - ‘ aii sddiiipatet mnins Gar 


One minute after the aircraft left the ground, and at an indicated air speed 
f approximately 115 miles per hour and at an indicated altitude of 250 feet, 
mean sea level, the right engine began to backfire severely and lose power. No 
attempt was made to feather the right engine. An emergency was declared, and 
the tower cleared the flight to land on runway 9. But, since air speed was low 
nd altitude could not be maintained, the aircraft was flown straight ahead for 
a crash landing 200 vards off the shore at Punta Salinas. 

Disassembly of the right engine disclosed, among other things, that 30 of the 
36 spark plugs were type AC-—LS-87 spark plugs which were not approved by 

manufacturer of the engines, or by the United States Air Force, for use in 
he engines which were installed in this aircraft. Furthermore, the spark plug 
terminals for this engine were found to be oily and dirty and spark plug elec- 
rodes were found to have too much clearance. 

Following failure of the right engine, the aircraft failed to remain airborne 
despite the fact that the left engine was apparently developing full power, be- 
cause the aircraft did not have single engine climb speed and its gross load was 
3,709 pounds more than the certificated weight. Other factors contributed to 
this lack of single engine performance; the right propeller was not feathered, 
and the right cowl flaps were fully opened and the landing lights were extended, 
ill of Which would materially increase the parasitic and interference drag. 

The probable cause of this accident was the loss of power of the right engine 
before the aircraft attained the optimum single engine climb speed which, to- 
gether with the overloaded conditions of the aircraft, resulted in its losing 
altitude and falling into the sea. 


Mr. Wotverton. Was there any reference in that report to the type 
of gasoline ? 

Mr. CHamper.ain. | believe not, sir. It refers to the improper 
gasoline in the preceding accident. There was none in this one. 


ACCIDENT No. 4 


Crashed about one-half mile from the Teterboro, N. J., airport shortly after 
oF 


take-off on May 27, 1950 (Regina Cargo Airlines). The captain was fatally 
injured and the copilot received serious injuries. 


Weight on take-off _.... 50,076 pounds 
Allowable limits_- j 45,000 pounds 
RN es iecetsteoniehBccnened a : ; _ 5,076 pounds 
Runway length ee eee 


At an altitude of some 200 to 300 feet mean sea level, the left engine started 
to misfire. The landing gear had been raised and was checked for position. The 
left engine continued misfiring and shortly became worse. The left propeller was 
feathered. Full power was maintained on the right engine and a left turn was 
started as if to return to the airport. At this point the altitude was estimated 
to be 400 to 500 feet. During the turn the air speed fell to 85 to 90 miles per hour 
and the aircraft settled. This turning continued until the aircraft neared the 
ground, when it was leveled laterally. It struck while about level. 
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Upon inspection, the ignition system of the left engine showed abnorma 
The spark plugs of this and of the right engine were of an approved ty] 
this model engine. Four of the 36 spark plugs of the left engine proved def: 
inasmuch as they fired either irregularly or not at all when tested in the cond 
tion in which they were removed from the engine. Furthermore, five other spark 
plugs exceeded the specified limits when tested for gas leakage. Company records 
indicated that these spark plugs had been in service for 92 hours and 55 minutes 
which is 67 hours and 5 minutes less than the maximum allowable amount 

Examination of the right engine disclosed a number of ignition abnorma) 
but to a lesser degree than in the lert engine. 

The best single-engine speed of the aircraft, with a maximum gross we 
of 45,000 pounds, according to company’s operations manual, is 125 miles 
hour. At a gross weight of 50,000 pounds, this speed would be somewhat in- 
creased. At the time the left engine malfunctioned and was feathered, th« 
speed had reached an estimated 130 to 135 miles per hour. 

The sustained misfiring of the left engine and the subsequent feathe 
appears to have resulted from the additive effects of three factors: (1) 
condition of the spark plugs, the abnormally wide range in the gaps of the 
spark plug electrodes which indicate that the plugs had been improperly gapped 
and thus excessive erosion occurred prior to the normal replacement pe 
of 160 hours; (2) the condition of the magnetos—the breaker points of | 
magnetos were burned and oily and the magnetos were improperly timed. (T! 
it is evident that both of these accessories were in a poor state of maintenance 
Their accumulative effect apparently caused irregular firing.) ; (3) under t: 
off conditions when manifold pressure was greater than that used during 
run-up, as is normally the case, this misfiring would become more accentuated 

As far as the right engine is concerned, there is no evidence to indicate any 
power interruption from the time of take-off until the crash, although its con- 
dition indicated marginal maintenance. 

Probable cause: Overloading of the aircraft due to faulty loading and dis 
patch procedures, coupled with engine malfunctioning due to inadequate main.- 
tenance. 

AccIpDENT No. 5 

Preliminary data only available at this time. Accident occurred at Chicago, 
Ill., on September 16, 1951 (Peninsular Air Transport). Left engine ba 
fired and lost power during take-off—altitude some 200 feet and air speed about 
105 miles per hour—-propeller was feathered. Unable to maintain altitude on 
one engine. Investigation disclosed insufficient number of threads in the spark 
plug bushing to hold the newly installed plug properly. Also due to erosion 
a leak existed which caused overheating of the plug. The plug points fuzed : 
pre-ignition occurred. Preliminary evidence indicates that the aircraft was over- 
loaded by some 1,000 pounds. 

Summary of (:’:e-off accidents: No engine failure. 

Mr. Hinsu.w. That is five accidents on account of engine failure 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The next are a result of what ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (reading). “Summary of Take-off Accidents 
No Engine Failure.” 

I am sorry; when I read the title I thought it referred to the ni 
accidents. ‘The five accidents I have just read involve engine failur 
sometime during the take-off or in the ensuing climb. The following 
ones apparently involve no engine failure. 


ACCIDENT No. 6 


This occurred on September 30, 1948, at Basra, Iraq, and involved Skyways 
International Trading & Transport Co., Inc. Failed to become airborne, no 
engine failure. 


Weight on take-off pounds__ 40, 04u 
mtiowpminn® Tees ci 2 a a Sei ele st ee eee do___. 45, 000 
Runway length She Vek 2h oe) ‘ feet__ 6, 000 


Incidentally, do you wish me to continue with these, even though they 
do not involve engine failures? 
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Hinsuaw. It would be interesting to know what caused the 
re. 


\ir. CHAMBERLAIN (reading) : 


ke-off made in hot, still air condition inadequate flight preparations, and 
equate maintenance. Primary cause of accident stated to be misuse of 
es and flight controls on ground. 


eht add at this point that this is very brief. Obviously it was not 
accident that was investigated, due to the location and the relative 
portance of this particular one. 


ACCIDENT No. 7 


fhis aecident occurred on July 30, 1950, at Denver, Colo. (Flying Tiger Line) 

conditions. Left ground, settled back in, then became airborne within few 

t of runway end, and then struck a power-line pole, 1,900 feet from end of 

ay. 
Weight on take-off oi me 47,172 pounds. 
Allowable limits 48, 000 pounds. 
Rec. sscsewtnaaien hi bdoidal a tere abba aides ages carete Mapa tailgate 172 pounds. 
Phere is a parenthetical expression there saying “At least”; apparently 
“re Was some question of the precise weight. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Let us get down to that case. You had five-thousand- 

ne-odd feet of altitude at that point ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How do you figure 48,000 pounds allowable take- 
if weight, when that is the maximum ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This apparently is a cargo flight, and the re- 
juirements do not prescribe a corresponding reduction in weight with 
in increase in elevation of take-off area for cargo-type operation. 

[ mentioned yesterday, I believe, that the transport category require- 

ents, which apply to passenger operation, do prescribe suc h a reduc- 
tion. It was not applicable in this case, however. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Go ahead. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (reading) : 


inway length ; ; . ah ; ._ 6,980 feet. 
Published elevation il 5, 325 ASL, 
Density altitude Dances a ab Rasta ia a cto shades Saat 6, 500 feet. 


Information contained in the CAA-approved flight manual for this model 
ircraft shows that, under the weight conditions, noted above and at the density 
titude of 6,500 feet which existed at time of take-off, the aircraft should 
ave attained an altitude of 50 feet and an air speed of 123% miles per hour 
after traversing a distance of approximately 5,850 feet from the start of its 
take-off run. The runway (No. 17) at this airport (Stapleton) has a slight 
iphill gradient, the south end being 40 feet higher than the north end. This 
gradient would normally lengthen the take-off run by 320 feet, assuming that 
he aircraft became airborne at 95 miles per hour and the gradient was uniform. 
However, since the aircraft accelerated to an air speed of only 90 to 100 miles 
per hour and was pulled off the ground just before it reached the end of the 
6.980 feet runway, it is apparent on the basis of these figures that the take-off 
was subnormal due to an increase over the normal drag in the take-off configura- 
tion, or to a loss of thrust horsepower, or to a combination of the two. The 
pilot of this plane stated that it was consistently slower in accelerating and 
taking off than any other aircraft of the same type that he had flown. 
Investigation disclosed, among other things, no evidence to indicate any loss 
if thrust horsepower due either to the propellers not being in low-pitch posi- 
ion or to the malfunction of the power plants. An examination of the engines 
and propeller disclosed no defects which could have resulted in any substantial 
loss of power and the crew members stated that the engines operated normally 
at 2,700 r. p. m. and 45 inches of manifold pressure at take-off. 
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The probable cause of this accident was the subnormal take-off perforn 
of the aircraft, the reason for which cannot be determined. 


ACCIDENT NO. 8 


This accident occurred at Chicago, IL, on January 4, 1951, and involved 
Monarch Air Service, an irregular air carrier. The aircraft crashed and burne 
following an attempted take-off from Midway Airport. All of the 45 passengers 
and crew of 3 escaped, with only minor injuries to 5 of them. 

The record indicates the following: Take-off was started on runway 31 (4,73) 
feet long). It was stated by the copilot that he observed a very light coating 
of ice on the wings prior to taxying, but that it was his opinion that it was of 
insufficient magnitude to have an adverse effect on the flight characteristics of 
the aircraft \ireraft became airborne approximately halfway down tly 
runway. At the time the copilot retracted the landing gear he noticed that the 
aircraft, now airborne, was turning slightly to the left and the air-speed indica 
tor read approximately 85 miles per hour. With left wing down and with but 
a few feet of altitude, the copilot, realizing an emergency existed, immediatel; 
applied emergency take-off power—55 inches manifold pressure. However, the 
C46, still turning, struck several small aircraft parked on the west side 
the airport, and continued beyond the airport boundary, striking a fence an 
railroad embankment. The maximum indicated air speed attained in flight 
approximately 100 miles per hour, was noticed by the captain shortly after th: 
landing gear was retracted, and the maximum altitude attained was estimated 
at 25 feet. 

As stated above, the aircraft was concluded to have become airborne 

speed of 85 miles per hour, or less, The recommended break-ground speed fi 
this type aircraft is 195 miles per hour, and the power-on stalling speed is 92 
miles per hour, when the aircraft is loaded to its maximum authorized wei! 
The recommended take-off power setting is 52 inches manifold pressure prior 
hecoming airborne. On take-off, evidence indicates that the pilot advanced ¢) 
throttles to approximately 45 inches manifold pressure and 2,700 r. p. m., and 
the copilot then continued to advance the throttles to a manifold pressure of 
47 inches. 
Weight on take-off___ ; ; : bs pounds__ 26, 100 
Certificated limits - . _.. 45, 000 
Oo) ——— ste “ea ee 
Runway le! 1gth _ ‘ ; S 5, 730 

; Approximately. 

The Board has not yet issued any formal report on this accident. 

ACCIDENT No. 9 

This accident occurred on December 10, 1947, at Chicago, Ill. (slick). On 
take-off, plane became airborne for about 2,100 feet and gained 15-100 feet when 
it stalled back to the ground. 

Weight on take-off__ = i .-..-pounds__ 45, 000 
PO: a de vinesbiatta tipghipinn tebe thclenciesEaieacll  — 5, 000 

With approximately 3 inches of light snow on the ground, the aircraft was 
taxied to runway (22L) for engine run-up. Take-off was made on a straight 
course for a distance of some 2,200 feet. Both wheels left ground simultaneously 
and the aircraft was airborne for approximately 2,100 feet attaining an altitude 
variously reported as 15 to 100 feet. Then it settled back to the ground to th 
left of the runway on its belly into some parked planes. The probable cause was 
given as inadvertent stall immediately after take-off—pilot error. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, I recall Mr. Chamberlain informed 
us yesterday that the single-engine performance of this airplane at 
sea level under its ¢ onditions of retraction or just before the retrac tion 
of landing gear and so forth indicated that the airplane could t 
something like 36,000 pounds, and perhaps slightly over that, an 
become airborne; is that correct? If I have not stated it correctly. 
will you please state it correctly ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; I will. It can become airborne and 
have a positive rate of.climb at a higher rate than that. It can comply 
with the transport category requirements only at approximately 
36,000 pounds, which require for this particular airplane a positive 
rate of climb in the configuration you stated of approximately 270 
feet per minute. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What rate of climb can it achieve with the weight 
you were speaking off You spoke of some higher rates at which it 
could still climb. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I recall the figures correctly, it has a zero 
rate of climb at somewhere in the neighborhood of 43,500 to 44,000 
pounds. ; 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is zero? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is zero rate of climb. It has a negative 
rate of climb at 48,000 pounds with the landing gear retracted and 
the propeller windmilling. That negative rate of climb reduces to 
zero in the vicinity of 44,000 pounds and becomes positive to the 
extent of about 270 feet a minute, which would be required by the 
transport category requirements, down to 36,000 pounds. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do you have the history of the certification of this 
aircraft so that you can describe it to the committee, as to how it became 
certificated for 45,000 pounds for passengers and 48,000 pounds for 
cargo! 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general knowledge of that, sir, and 
some data on it. However, since the actual certification process is 
one Which is handled by the CAA, and since appropriate people from 
that agency are here, 1t might be more timesaving to the committee 
to hear from them directly on that, if you wish. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. If that is agreeable, Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
be well to have that in the record. 

Mr. Beckworru. At this point? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes. I believe Mr. Hensley is here from the CAA. 

Mr. O’Hara. I would like to ask a couple of questions before Mr. 
Chamberlain leaves. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. He is not going to leave. 

Mr. Henstey. Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Meyersberg is better 
prepared for that answer, if it is all right. 

Mr. Becxworrn. All right. 

Mr. CuHampertain. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Meyersberg is coming 
up, may I offer certain other statistical documents which the com- 
mittee asked for yesterday, and of which the report I read is a part? 

Mr. Beckwortu. The committee will receive them, to be filed for the 
committee. 

(The documents were filed for the information of the committee.) 

Mr. Beckwortu. Will you state your full name, please, and your 
official capacity. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. MEYERSBURG, CHIEF OF THE FLIGHT 
TEST SECTION, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Meyerspurc. Yes. My name is Robert Meyersburg; Chief of 
the Flight Test Section of the CAA. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Meyersburg, will you give us the history of the 
certification of this aircraft for use, I assume, in the Irregular Car- 
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rier Division at 45,000 pounds carrying capacity and 48,000 pounds 
for cargo? 

Mr. Meyerssure. Yes, sir. Very briefly, the airplane was initially 
presented to the CAA for certification in i945, to be certific ated ul 
the part 3 requirement, under the normal category of CAR-3. 17 
initial certification was at that time conducted at 45,000 pounds. ‘J 
type certificate that was issued became the property of the applica 
and in cases where other individuals wished to operate the airpla 
and were unable to get the original type certificate they in turn 1 
quested certification under exactly the same terms as the initial app 
cant did, merely duplicating the process, so to speak, in order that the: 
cual | have their own type certificates. So the airplane, to the best of 
my memory, was subjected to about five separate examinations under 
CAR-3, all but one at the weight of 45,000 pounds. 

One particular one, as I recall it, was at the weight of 44,000 pounds 
because of an experiment: : propeller installation placed on it by t! 
Curtis Corp., but I do not believe any more than one airplane of t! 
nature was ever certificated. 

Then in 1949 Pan American World Airways— 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Let us come back to the original certification, no 
What tests were made? Were single-engine tests made? Engine-out 
tests? Stall-speed tests? All the rest of those things? What tests 
were made ? 

Mr. Meyrrssure. Yes, sir. The actual flight test requirements 
der CAR-8 only involve the conduct of an en route climb test; not 

xe off. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What test ? 

Mr. Meyerspurc. En route climb. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. En route climb? 

Mr. Meyerssure. En route climb with one engine feathered at 5,000 
feet. No take-off tests of any kind were required so none were mad 

The en route climb of CAR-3 actually limits the weight of the ain 
plane. 

Then in 1949 Pan American World Airways— 

Mr. Hinsniaw. Let us get at this. You said a 5,000 foot altitude, 
en route climb, with one e engine out. 

Mr. Meyerspurea. Yes, si 

Mr. Hrxsuaw. How muc h climb and for how long? 

Mr. ee Tt is a rate of climb per minute that is required 
I believe roughly 130 feet per minute climb would be required, based 
on the stall spee« d of the airpl: ine, and the weight, and power available. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. To what altitude does it have to be able to climb at 
that rate of climb? 

Mr. Meyerssure. It would have to demonstrate this rate of climb 
at an altitude of 5,000 feet. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Only momentarily ? 

Mr. Mreverssurc. Continuously through that altitude. Of course, 
as it would climb higher the rate of climb would drop off, because the 
power would be re ‘duced due to the lower density of the altitude. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What would its ceiling be under an estimated weight 
of 45,000 pounds? 

Mr. Meyrerssure. I would estimate the absolute ceiling would be 
somewhere around 9,500 feet. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The rate would be slowed prior to that? 
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Mr. Mererspure. It would gradually reduce, until it got to the point 
of no climb. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Were those single-engine tests made at the weight 
of 48,000 pounds ¢ 

Mr. Mererspura. Yes, sir. The single-engine tests were made a 
the weight of 48,000 pounds with one exception, and that is that 100 
more horsepower was drawn from the operating engine. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. What did that result in ¢ 

Mr. MeyrersBurG. That resulted in a certification of the F model 
airplane at 48,000 pounds rather than 45,000 pounds. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You say the F model. I assume there must have 
been A, B, C, and D models. 

Mr. Mreyrrssurc. There was an A, D, E, and F. The A and D 
are essentially the same, and the E and F are essentially the same. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The difference being what ? 

Mr. Mreyerssure. The primary difference being the power. 

Mr. Hinsoaw. You mean the actual horsepower rating of the 
engine ? 

Mr. Mererssure. That is correct; although it is exactly the same 
engine. 

Mr. Hinspaw. What would account for that difference in rating? 

Mr. Mreyerspura. The applicant for the 48,000-pound certificate 
arranged to have the engine rerated at 1,700 horsepower for continuous 
operation as against 1 600 hor sepower 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You say he arranged it. With whom did he ar- 
range that ¢ 

Mr. Mryerspure. The engine was actually type certificated. The 
original type certificate for the engine was modified to permit drawing 
the extra power out of it by merely increasing the RPM and manifold 
pressure. That was done ‘by the CAA. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is slightly inexplicable to me, Mr. Chairman, 
when there is a rate for the same engine of 1 horsepower for one 
operation and another horsepower for another. I do not quite under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Meyerssoure. Actually it involves slightly more than rating a 
different horsepower for different operators. Different power settings 
7 approved on the engine. It would be possible, I believe, for any 

46 operator, by substantiating the engine installation and adding 
Soul to demonstrate his airplane at the higher power. It would 
be neeessary for him to demonstrate that the air rpl: ine could adequately 
meeting the cooling requirements. 

Mr. Hivsuaw. All right. Let us go ahead with the 1949 tests. 

Mr. Mererssura. The 1949 tests, as I have described, raised the 
weight to 48,00 pounds. That is the highest certification that has been 
granted so far. 

Mr. HinsHaw. And that 48,000 pounds is for cargo only, or for 
cargo and passengers? 

Mr. Mryrrssure. The basic requirement does not limit it to cargo 
only or passengers only; it is for both. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. For both. Mr. Chamberlain mentioned a moment 
ago that the gross load limit in certain cases was 45,000 pounds for 
passengers and that the limit for cargo was 48,000. Where does the 
difference come in between the two statements? 


23336—52 9 
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Mr. Me eae Well, prior to 1949 when the highest certificated 
weight was only 45,000 pounds, both cargo and passenger accidents 
described at that time would be at weights : of 45,000 pounds or below; 
that is, certificated weights. After 1949 any airplane type certificated 
for 48,000 pounds involved in an accident would appear as a 45,000- 
pound airplane. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Obviously CAR-3, part 3 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions, does not require these other tests which are required in the 
transport category. 

Mr. Meyerssura. No, sir. It actually requires only the one test 
to limit the weight, the en route climb. It takes no account whatso- 
ever of the take-off performance of the airplane. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How long ago, Mr. Chamberlain, was consideration 
first given by the Civil Aeronuatics Board to require that all aircraft 
used in civil air transportation should meet the transport category 
requirements! Perhaps I should not ask you this question, because 
you are not a member of the Board. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. CHAMBERLAIN, EMORY T. NUNNELEY, 
AND E. S. HENSLEY—Resumed 


Mr. CHampBer.arn. Well, to my knowledge, sir, I think the Board 
has given consideration to that problem in connection with the C46 
in particular for some time. It has been for the matter of 2 years o1 
so, I would say. I cannot pin it down particularly. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do you know whether or not it was considered in 
1945, when this aircraft was first ~_— for certification ¢ 

Mr. CHaMpBer.ain. I doubt if it was considered in 1945. I can 
not say authoritatively, but I have no recollection of it having been 
considered at that time. However, soon after that, when the separate 
set of requirements for irregular air carrier operation, known as part 
42, were developed, consideration was given to that fact, Ithink. How 
ever, it was not considered necessary to apply these regulations retro 
actively to this airplane, which was already in operation then. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. My reason for making that inquiry is that it just 
seems to me personally, as one member of this committee, that con 
sideration might very well have been given not only to the question 
of how much the aircraft would carry under normal operating condi 
tions, but what its performance would be in landing or taking off from 
airports, particularly those in densely populated areas or at altitudes 
and under conditions which are known to arise from time to time and 
which your reports indicate had arisen five times prior to last October ; 
namely, in the single-engine operation. 

I Perhaps one might inquire as to whether the sole consideration is 
that of the passengers and the crew, or whether consideration might 
likewise be given to those who live in densely populated areas, under 
the same single-engine operation conditions? Obviously if the air- 
plane cannot carry anything at sea level under single-engine operation 
in its critical stage then anybody living in the vicinity of such an air- 
port is under a hazard, is he not ¢ 

Mr. CuHampBer.arn. That would be true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Where that airplane landed and took off. 

Mr. CuHaMpervain. That is correct. 
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I think I mentioned yesterday in response te a question that the 
Board certainly has been cognizant of the problem with respect to 
yersons on the ground. However, I think of first importance is always 
the problem of the people in the air. You always have people in the 
airplanes, and those oe are always considere d. You m: Ly or may 
not have people on the ground. I think you can consider the thing 
initially on the basis of the people who are going to be in the air plane, 
in any case. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, that is quite true, but the principal termini 
of air carriers of all kinds and descriptions seem to be in densely pop- 
ulated areas. That is where they land and take off from, principally. 

Mr. CHaMBertatn. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The en route places are not so important from that 
standpoint, of course. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. 

Mr. HrnsHaw. Because frequently the airports are in wide-open 
country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HtnsHaw. But that is not true in the terminal areas. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, I wish that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, either jointly or 
severally, would place in the record the deficiencies in characteristics 
which this airplane has in respect to the transport category require- 
ments, so that we may know just where those deficiencies are. 

Also, we would like to know where its superior aspects may be. You 
mentioned yesterday, Mr. Chamberlain, that it had certain compen- 
sating factors which should be taken into consideration. I think the 
committee would very much like to know what those compensating 
factors are, likewise. 

We are not condemning the ariplane as such until we see it all 
added up together. Obviously if it performs badly with a low or 
relatively low quality of sae on take-offs, if it performs badly 
under single-engine operation at its critical stage of take-off, and so 
forth, we ought to know those things; because ‘those are matters of 
vital importance with respect to safety not only of passengers but of 
persons on the ground. If that can be put together—unless you have 
some statistics now that you want to offer—and be put in the record, all 
well and good. 

Mr. Cuampernatn. I think it would be perhaps better to put it to- 
gether and offer it for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE DEFICIENCIES AND ADVANTAGES OF THE C—46 ATRPLANE 
IN THE TRANSPORT CATEGORY 


The following data are extracted from the CAA engineering flight test report 
on C-46F transport category performance dated March 7, 1951. 

In preface, it should be understood that the transport category requirements of 
CAR 4b are an instrument for defining a minimum level of safety. This level of 
safety is expressed in various ways relative to the airplane (viz maximum weights 
for take-off and landing, minimum runway lengths for take-off and landing, oper 
ating speeds and engine condition which it has been demonstrated may be 
safely used, ete.). 

The transport category requirements limiting the take-off weight function by 
requiring a specific positive rate of climb following the sudden and complete 
loss of power of one engine at the most critical point of take-off (i. e., that point 
at which the airplane can either be brought to a safe stop within the length of 
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runway available ahead of the airplane, or alternatively flown safely off the 
runway, with a net height of 50 feet attained by the time the airplane paggses 
over the runway end). 

Two “segments” of the take-off flight path define the operating level of safety 
of take-off performance: , 

First segment climb, which requires a net rate-of-climb of 50 feet per minute 
following complete engine failure at the critical engine failure speed descriheq 
above, with the landing gear extended, wing flaps in the take-off position, anq 
the propeller of the failed engine windmilling in take-off pitch. 

At sea level, in conditions of standard temperature and humidity, the (—4¢6F 
is limited in this segment to a take-off weight of 38,050 pounds. At a field alti. 
tude of 5,000 feet (Denver, for example) the take-off weight would have to }y 
reduced to 31,900 pounds. If the C-46F were to demonstrate its perform:nee 
in this configuration at its present operating weight of 48,000 pounds, it wouly 
have, instead of a 50-foot-per-minute rate of climb at sea level, a rate of sink 
of some 197 feet per minute. As a matter of fact, in order to have no rate of 
sink, but merely a zero rate of climb, the weight would have to be reduced ¢, 
39,850 pounds. 

Second segment climb, which requires a net rate of climb equal, in feet per 
minute, to the arithmetic product of the square of the stalling speed (expressed 
in miles per hour) multiplied by the factor 0.035, demonstrated at the minimun 
safe take-off speed with the landing gear retracted, but all other airplane devices 
in the sme position as in the first segment climb just described. 

At sea level the C-46F is limited in this segment to a take-off gross weight 
of 36,200 pounds; and at a field altitude of 5,000 feet this weight would be reduced 
to 31,650 pounds. If examination of the C-46F at its present certificated weight 
were made to the second segment climb requirements of the transport cate 
gory, instead of demonstrating the required climb of 304 feet per minute, the 
airplane would sink at the rate of 105 feet per minute. The weight at whi 
a zero rate of climb could be met would be in the order of 43,900 pounds. 

As can be seen, the second segment climb requirement is the more critical 
of the two and limits the certificable weight of the C-46F to 36,200 pounds. TT! 
empty weight of the airplane equipped for passenger operation is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 31,000 pounds. 

The landing climb requirement of the transport category allows the C—46F a 
maximum landing weight of 46,500 pounds. However, this requirement is over- 
ridden both by the approach climb requirement (which fixes the landing weight) 
and the toke-off climb requirements, which render any landing weight in excess 
of the take-off weight unusable in any case. 

The approach climb requirement, which conceives a missed approach with 
an engine already inoperative and its propeller feathered, permits a maximuin 
landing weight at sea level of 44,325 pounds. However, since the take-off weight 
could not exceed 36,200 pounds, this landing weight is without practical sign 
cance. 

The primary reason that the weight of the C-46F is some 25 percent lower 
in the transport category than in its presently certificated normal category of 
CAR 3 is that no take-off ability following engine failure is contemplated in the 
normal category. The ability to remain aloft with one engine inoperative and 
in the most advantageous airplane configuration (landing gear and flaps re- 
tracted, inoperative propeller feathered, and continuous rather than take-off 
power on the remaining engine) is the limiting criterion of CAR 3, and this is 
insured by requiring a rate of climb in this configuration of 142 feet per minute 
for the 48,000-pound airplane. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I might add one more word of explanation there. 
The Board’s rule-making processes which I have referred to yester- 
day, which started in the summer of last year and are still in process, 
as a result of the public hearing that was held here last October, are 
not quite terminated yet. It is a matter of days or a very few weeks 
away. Some of the evidence that has been offered in the past. | 
believe, is controverted to some extent. 

There may be some specific questions that will be difficult to answer 
with the positiveness that the Board would like, and with which they 
will be able to in a matter of days, when this other proceeding is con- 
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cluded. There are certain things which can be stated now, I think, 
and without difficulty. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I read some place a little while back that the CAA, 
I believe it was, took the C-46’s to some place in Florida to put them 
through their paces. I assume that the record of those experiments 
or tests or whatever they may have been are available. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrysuaw. And that certain conclusions may have been drawn 
therefrom. 

Mr. CHaMBer.arIn, That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Meyersburg, were you in charge of those tests? 

Mr. Meyrerspura. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Hrxsuaw. Did those tests include simulated or actual single- 
engine take-off? 

Mr. Mrererssura. Yes, they did, sir. 

Mr. Hrnswaw. And you have the record as to the ability of the air- 
raft 

Mr. Meyersspurea. Yes, sir. Those records exist. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. The particular example of that airplane, or ex- 
amples, which you tested ¢ 

Mr. Meyerspurc. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Was a critical point found to exist with respect to 
weight; and, if so, what was it ¢ 

Mr. Mryerspure. 36,200 pounds, sir, in respect to the transport 
category requirements. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. 36,200 pounds? 

Mr. Mererssure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Take-off ? 

Mr. Meyerssure. Take-off at sea level. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In the critical stage ! 

Mr. Mreyerssure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I understand that the Board issued a proposed rul- 
ing recently reducing those gross weight limits from 48,000 to 45,000; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Perhaps Mr. Nunneley should answer this question: 
What has ensued since the order was issued ? 

Mr. NunNNELEY. Subsequent to the issuance of that order two plain- 
tiffs, Air Transport Associates, one of the irregular carriers, and the 
Council for C-46 Engineering, which is a group of carriers using 
C46 aircraft, went to the district court and sought an injunction to 
prevent that regulation from taking effect. The regulation was issued 
on an emergency basis to become immediately effective. After a hear- 
ing the court denied the motion for a preliminary injunction and the 
regulation is in full force and effect. 

We are advised that the Council for C-46 Engineering plans to take 
an appeal from that decision of the district court. Of course, if it 
does we will meet that when it occurs. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In other words, your emergency procedure reducing 
gross weight from 48,000 to 45,000 pounds is in effect ? 

Mr. Nunnetey. That is correct. That ruling is in effect and will 
remain so unless the court directs otherwise or until the Board com- 
pletes the proceedings for permanent action. Incidentally, it should 
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be made clear that the emergency regulation was directed to the use 
in passenger service, not cargo service. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The 48,000 limit still operates in cargo service? 

Mr. Nunnery. That is correct. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Where only the crew is at stake, so far as their lives 
are concerned, and the lives of those who may be in the path of the 
airplane which requires single-engine performance / 

Mr. Nunnery. That is correct, sir. The weight is still applical 
to the cargo operations, which may continue at that weight. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I yield the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Do you have any questions, Mr. Wolverton ? 

Mr. Wotverron. In noting the causes which were alleged as the 1 
sons for the accidents in the nine cases which you read to us, it seemed 
to me as a layman that if there had been proper inspection t] 
occurrences would not have happened. Is it your opinion that 
Inspection which is required before planes are permitted to take off 
would have revealed those deficiencies which afterwards develop: 
into accidents ? 

Mr. CHAMBertatn. I think there is no question, sir, but that in ma 
of the cases that I referred to there was an inadequate inspectic 
However, the immediate inspection of a particular airplane before a 
particular flight has been and of necessity must be the ae ibility 
of the particular operator, and cannot be done in individual cases | 
any Government agency such as the CAA, for example. 

Mr. WoLvERTON. Let me understand the procedure. There is a 
advertised flight from Newark Airport to Miami, such as was the « 
in this last accident. Before that plane takes off, is it the duty of a 
Government official to examine the engine or any of the other in 
portant parts of the aircraft from the standpoint of assuring safet 
to the passengers who are on that plane ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir; it 1s neither the duty nor a physi 
possibility, in view of the number of Government people there ar 
available for such service, and in view of the number of take-offs there 
are every few minutes during the day. 

Mr. Wotverron. What assurance does a passenger have who intend 
to make a flight of that character that the plane is in a safe operating 
eondition ? 

Mr. CuAmpernarn, I think he has the assurance of a body of Gov- 
ernment regulations which are established by the Board and supple- 
mented in some cases by the CAA, and imple mented and enforced by 
the CAA in connection with the particular operator. Furthermore, 
CAA checks, periodically, particularly with respect to the systems for 
inspection and maintenance that the particular operator has estab- 
lished, for assuring the safety of each particular flight. 

I think perhaps Mr. Meyersburg or Mr. Hensley would prefer to 
answer that particular question in more detail. 

Mr. Wotverton. Am I to infer from the answer you have given 
that after the fixing of the specifications preliminary to certification 
and the regulations that are adopted to provide safety of travel, that 
from that point on the Department washes its hands of any effort 
to ascertain whether those important features are being complied 
with ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. 
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Mr. Worverton. If they do not wash their hands of it, who takes 
over at the airport on beh: alf of Government agencies before that plane 
takes off, so that I, asa passenger sitting in that plane, may know that 
it does meet the specifications and is in every sense air worthy to insure 
asafe passage tome? Whose responsibility is that ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the specific instance 

Mr. Worverton. I am taking a specific instance. I am taking the 
flight that I made the other day from Washington Airport to La- 
Guardia. Or I will take the possible one which originated in this 
accident, a trip from Newark to Miami. Did anybody examine the 
plane I traveled on to New York before it took off from the National 
Airport, to give me assurance that it was airworthy in every respect ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would presume, sir, that no Government rep- 
resentative or Government employee did so. He might have as a 
spot-checking proposition. However, I think it would be more ap- 
propriate for Mr. He nsle Vs, who has direct coLznizance over that type of 
activity, to answer your question more fully. 

Mr. Wotverron. Very well. Mr. Hensley, will you answer the 
thought that I have e ‘xpressed In my question 4 

Mr. Henstey. Mr. Congressman, if I may try to simplify this thing 
a little bit, I don’t believe it is quite as complicated as that. 

Mr. Wotverton. I do not know that my question was complicated. 
[ was merely asking whether any Government official makes any 

inspection of a plane before it takes off for a given flight. 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. It is quite often done on individual air- 
craft by our own agents, but not on every one. 

Mr. Wotverton. Now, just a moment. You say it is quite often 





done. 

Mr. Henstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. That answer would indicate that it is not always 
done; is that right? 

Mr. Henstey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. Now, in what percentage of cases is it done, and in 
what percentage is it not done? 

Mr. Henstry. I can’t give it to you in an expression of percentages, 
and if I may, I would like to explain the system used. 

Mr. Wotverton. Then what rules or regulations or procedures do 
you have that result in its being done sometimes and not other times? 

Why is it done sometimes and not in all? 

Mr. Henstry. The reason it is not done in all instances is because 
we do not have the number of coverages or number of Government 
people to make physical inspections in all cases, and in lieu of that, 
our inspection, the Government agent’s inspection is made up of the 
procedures and the inspection systems of the carrier, who shares and 
assumes the responsibility for seeing to it that the prescribed inspec- 
tions of the aircraft structure, of the equipment, and even of the 
procedures and facilities used in the operation of that aircraft have 
been checked and found satisfactory; my point being that the CAA 
agent’s responsibility in checking is that of supervising or checking 
the system that is used by the carrier to insure that the equipment is 
checked at the prescribed intervals. 

Mr. Wotverton. In other words, you divert what would seem to me 
to be your responsibility to the company itself. 
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Mr. Henstey. It could be said that way. I would prefer to say 
that we share the responsibility. We do not walk away from the re 
sponsibility. It isa joint one, in which we share. 

Mr. Wotverron. Your answer would indicate to me that the sharing 
process results in permitting the company itself to pass upon the 
question ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. It does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Woxverron. Am I to take from that that the reason you leave it 
to the company itself is because you do not have sufficient personnel to 
do it yourselves ? 

Mr. Henstxy. No, sir; that is not the reason. I think it is quite 
proper to share and place primary responsibility, if you like, for the 
detailed inspection of the aircraft and its equipment with the company. 

Mr. Wotverton. Well, the company, I take it, is an interested part 
and, as records show after crashes have taken place, in many cases— 
too many, in my opinion—the company is inclined to neglect its duty 
as fixed by your regulations. 

In one or more of these cases that were read to us, I mention just | 
way of illustration, they were overloaded. Who determines the load 
that goes out, and how is it determined what the load is that that 
particular plane has at the time it takes off? Do you leave that to the 
company without any inspection whatsoever by a Government officia| / 

Mr. Henstey. As a rule, that is left to the company, but not with- 
out Government supervision. It is the primary responsibility of the 
operator to load the aircraft in accordance with a loading schedule 
that is already approved by the CAA. It is his responsibility to 
assure that the loading of that aircraft is in accordance with the 
approved schedule. 

Now, our agents do spot check—“spot check” is the best term I cai 
use for it—the operations of the company to insure that it does comp!) 
And I will have to say that in quite a few instances we do find viola 
tions of the loading schedule. 

Our method of checking that is to start with the company in the 
process of loading the aircraft and check right through the procedure 
with them. to insure that it is followed. 

Mr. Wotverton. Well, when you say that you spot check, that in 
dicates to me that you realize that there is a necessity for a check to 
be made and that it is proper that one should be made. 

Now, if that is the case, then how do you explain that you only do 
it in spot cases? When an accident happened and it is found that it is 
overloaded, we have knowledge of it. If a plane happens to be for- 
tunate and gets through, even though it had been overloaded, we do 
not. Therefore, there may be many, many instances, which I have 
no doubt has been the case, where planes have gone through over- 
loaded, and where evidently you did not know anything about it 
whatsoever, and if an accident happened and was due to that, it would 
have been a matter that could have been prevented if there could have 
been a proper inspection made. 

Now, how do you justify spot checks, and how often are spot checks 
made? That isa very indefinite term. 

Mr. Hensrxy. Well, I can read from our instructions much more 
specifically, and cite the frequency with which we spot check the 
— phases of the operation of the carriers that we are talking 
about. 
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Mr. Wotverton. How do you determine the weight? I do not 
mean all the detail of it, but when you speak of overloaded 5,000 
or 2.790 pounds, how have you det ermined that ? By the manifests ¢ 
Henstey. Yes, sir; jointly with the loading schedule of the 

ae 

Mr. Wotverron. You take the manifest, and that indicates the 
weight to you? Isthat right? 

\ir. Henstey. May we start with what we call a loading schedule, 
which carries the empty weight of the aircraft to begin with; that 
is, the bare weight of the aircraft plus the equipment, which has been 
established by actual weighing. Now, with that is a loading schedule 
which is a part of the aircraft specifications, and shows where certain 
loads shall be placed in the aircraft, including gasoline, crew, pas- 
sengers, cargo, and so forth. 

Now, that is the procedure for loading the aircraft to achieve both 
the proper weight and the balance with that weight. 

Then the manifest is made up to reflect what will be placed in the 
aircraft for this particular operation. So the two working together, 
the loading schedule with the manifest, reflect the maximum weight 
of the aircraft under that particular condition for that particular 
trip. 
Mr. Wotverton. Then how do you explain, in these instances where 
a plane has taken off with overweight and there has been a crash, or 

\w do you justify, not having known that before the plane took off? 

Mr. Henstey. I don’t attempt to justify it, except to explain that 

either the carrier did not discharge his responsibility or I did not 
ompletely discharge mine by getting there and learning of the over- 
load, because of, I will just have to say, an obvious lack of sufficient 
personnel to be statione a at every airport where these operators wis! 
to operate. 

Mr. Wotverton. Now, it would seem to me that, with the frequency 
with which it is known that planes do take off overloaded, there is 

0 justification whatsoever for permitting a practice of that kind 
to continue. I hesitate to e xpress a remedy, as I have already stated 
on several occasions. I am only a layman, and this seems so simple 
to me, as to ascertaining the weight—that is, this suggestion I am 
about to make—that I hesitate to make it. 

Would it be possible to have a weighmaster that, as the plane was 
about to take off, would mean that it would go on a scale for the weight 
to be taken ? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir; it would be possible. 

Mr. Wotverton. Then, if that is possible, the same as purchasers 
of coal are frequently taken care of by having the weighmaster give 
the weight of the coal they are purchasing, if that plane would just 
drive out to the weighmaster to have the weight taken, would that 
not answer the question very simply? Would it or would it not? 

Mr. Henstey. No, sir; I am sorry to say it is not quite that simple. 

Mr. Wotverton. Maybe that is the reason it has not been done, 
then. It is just simple. 

Mr. Henstey. Well, may I say very briefly that the effect of the 
wind, even a very light wind, on an airplane’s airfoil, has a tremendous 
effect on the actual we sight of the aircraft. So to follow through on 
your idea, in my opinion, would require a sizable hangar that could 
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accommodate easily the aircraft being rolled in, the door closed, 
the placing of it on the scale, the weight determination, and the: 
rolling out on the other side. I visualized that when you mentioned 
the weighing process. 

Mr. Worverron. I did not necessarily include a hangar in my 
thoughts. I only went to the point of having a scale. It rolls on the 
scale, and it is weighed. And it is 48.000 instead of 45,000. There js 
your knowledge immediately; is it not ? 

Mr. Henstey. That is true, and it is quite accurate, and we do hay 
such scales available. We do make very frequent use of them fo 
establishing the empty weight of an aircraft, when it may have grown 
suspicious, or records have been lost as to the actual equipment that 
had been added or removed from the aircraft. But it is a rathe: 
tedious operation to get it away fram the wind effect so that this ; 
curate weight we are talking about can be established. 

Mr. WoL Hy RTON, The question of tediousness does not appeal to me 
very strongly. I am thinking more from the standpoint of safety, 
which we are investigating. And the mere fact that it is a bit tedious 
does not appeal to me so strongly as to justify the doing away wit! 
the pr actice. 

Now, you say you do make a spot check. What do you a” when 
you make a spot check? Is the plane actually weighed, or do y: 
do it by the formula or procedure that you suggested ale in you 
testimony ? 

Mr. Henstey. No, sir. The spot check is a complete review of that 
phase of the operation, and I did not include weighing of the ai 
craft as a spot check. That would normally be a part of a certifica 
tion procedure of the aircraft airworthiness. It would normally be 
done at a time when the aircraft was being overhauled or repaired 
for some reason. 

Mr. Worverton. Now, what procedure would you have had at ~ 
Newark airport to determine whether that plane that took off : 
crashed was overloaded or not? How would you determine ‘ite 
weight ? 

Mr. Henstry. Well, the first step would be reference to the load 
ing schedule of the aircraft, where the basic weights are known by 
previous actual weighings with the equipment involved. Then the 
number of passengers, the cargo, the amount of fuel required for the 
journey were all known beforehand and calculated on the manifest ; 
and it was one of calculation, not of actual weighing. 

Mr. Worverton. Now, how do you calculate the weight of passen- 
gers? When I went on a plane they used to weigh me to see what the 
weight was; that is, in earlier days. 

Mr. Henstey. That was the practice, sir, for a number of years 
However, the average weight of the passengers over a period of yea! 
fluctuated so little in a load of passengers, that it was found that we 
could accept a basic weight of passengers and baggage for a winter 
and a summer operation. It is taken at a figure known to be a good, 
sound average figure per passenger without the necessity of weigh- 
ing each individual. 

Mr. Wotverton. You Still do weigh and require to be weighed the 
baggage that the passenger takes? 

Mr. Henstery. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. Worverron. You have never gotten to the point where you 
eould estimate an average weight on baggage, then ? 

Mr. Hensiey. Yes, sir. I might say some operators have asked us 
to consider that, and we have. However, as you say, baggage we find 
does fluctuate more widely than people, on an average load, and we 
have not yet seen fit to go to an average baggage we ight per passenger. 

Mr. Wotverton. Now, coming down to other matters of examina- 


tion, with respect to the controls, proper operation, cylinders of the 
engine, which in some of those instances were spoken of as being cor- 
ror led, or the spark plugs were, and so forth: Is there any way that 


that cai | be examined before the plane took off, by inspec ‘tion 2 

Mr. Henstey. Yes. sir: there is : way. 

Mr. Wotverton. What is the way that you are now utilizing in do- 
ing that? 

Mr. Henstry. In the certification of an air carrier in the initial 
process, there is a requirement by regulation for a manual of opera- 
tions, which sets forth the manner the carrier proposes to conduct his 
operation. Also all of his employees are required to be familiar with 
the procedures established for the inspection of any particular item 
ind for the other features of his operation. In this manual there is 
an approved inspection procedure or a method of insuring that a re- 
a le person inspects, in the nature of a preflight inspection ; that 

, this initial inspection prior to the flight Also at certain periodic 
ntervals various components or equipment or parts of the aircraft 
are required to be inspected by a competent person to insure that they 
are in satisfactory condition. 

Mr. Wotverton. Now, is that a Government official or a company 
official, that competent individual ? 

Mi. Hensiey. It isa company ¢ official certificated by the Govern- 
ment, the CAA, in that particular specialty or activity. 

Mr. Wonverron. Before there is a flight, is there any Government 
official who must have presented to him that report of the official of 
the company, that the plane is airworthy and the engines are operating 
in an efficient manner? 

Mr. Henstry. Not immediately prior to each flight; no, sir. How- 
ever, the records of those inspections are required to be maintained 
by the company, and they are at periodic intervals inspected by the 
Government agent. 

Mr. Wotverton. Then we are at a point where there is a flight about 
to take place from the Newark Airport to Miami, in which there m: Ly 
or my not have been any examination either by a company official or 
by a Government official to ascertain whether it is in cood condition. 

Mr. Henstey. No, sir; I won’t quite agree with that. There may 
not have been any inspection by a Government official; yes. But to 
say that there was no inspection by a company employee resp onsible for 
those inspections—no, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. I do not want to misunderstand what you have 
said. I gathered that this inspection of the company was not neces- 
sarily preflight, that it might be at some particular period in the use 
of the airplane, and it might have been a month before, or some other 
time before, since the company official even examined the engine. 

Now, what I am trying to arrive at is what inspection there is at the 
time that there is a flight taken off. I gather that there is none. 
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Mr. Henstry. Oh, yes; there is. There is a preflight inspection by 
the company; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. Before it takes off ? 

Mr. Henstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Worverton. Who makes that inspection ? 

Mr. Henstry. An employee of the company. 

Mr. Wotverton. Who, on the part of the Government, knows that 
he did so? 

Mr. Henstry. At the particular time, no one knows first hand. 
There is a review of the records to make sure that the inspection was 
made. It is recorded by the company and later reviewed by our agent. 

Mr. Wotverron. Take the cases that were mentioned here this after- 
noon, without going into the details of each one. 

In some instances there is reference made to quite a number of spark 
plugs that were not in good shape. Now, why was that not detected 

either | y the company Oo! r by somebody else before the pl ine took off, 
instead of finding it out afterward when an accident resulted ? 

Mr. Henstry. That should have been detected by the company. 

Mr. Worverton. All right. Was it a duty of some company repre- 
sentative before that plane took off to have examined those spark 
plugs? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes. 

Mr. Wotverron. Well, in that particular accident, was it done, or 
was it not done ? 

Mr. Henstey. I am not in position to say whether it was done in 
that specific instance, because the fault of the plugs seemed to have 
been the wrong type of plug, as I recall the instance you are referring 
to, rather than an inspection of the actual installation. It was just 
the wrong type of plug for that engine. 

Mr. Wotverron. All right. That would have been very easily ob- 
servable to anyone who had made an inspection, would it not ? 

Mr. Henstry. It could be just as well, shall I say, an honest mistake, 
in not knowing, or in selecting the wrong type of plug. 

Mr. Worverton. I would not take it that a person put a wrong plug 
in from criminal intent. But if your specifications or those of the 
manufacturer of the engine required a particular kind of a spark plug, 
and they put another one in different from that, it seems to me that 
that is a failure to comply with what a passenger would have a right 
to expect. 

Mr. Henstry. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Wotverron. Well, I will not pursue this any further, except: 
Have you ever found that your inspectors, or that company inspectors, 
for any reason—friends ship, gr atuities, favors, or otherwise—have been 
lax in this matter of inspection or certification of a flight or anything 
connected with it ? 

Mr. Henstry. I have not found any; no, sir. And I have investi- 
gated several complaints, shall I say, or accusations, of that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Wotverron. Well, without going into it at this time, I am in- 
clined to think that maybe you will have your eyes opened. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Are you through, Mr. Wolverton ? 

Mr. Wotverton. I am through. I just would like to leave the 
thought that all of my questions have been based on the theory that 
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when a passenger takes passage in an airplane he should have the 
right to assume that that plane is airworthy and is in good condition. 

Now, take this incident we have just had in Newark. People find 
fault with the Port Authority of New York. I do not take it from 
anything you have said or anybody else has said that that was an 
obligation of theirs, to see that airplanes taking off from the Newark 
Airport were in an airworthy condition. It was somebody else’s duty. 
hod that plane evidently was defective in some way. And I am not 
prejudging the case, for I do not know what the investigation will 
develop. But we certainly have found conditions that would indicate 
that the plane—not in this particular instance, for I am withholding 
judgment on that—but there have been cases where accidents have 
happened where, if the cause of the accident had been known before 
the plane took off, it would never have taken off. And I am speaking 
for a more thorough, a more complete, investigation of airplanes that 
hold themselves out for profit to take passengers on contemplated trips. 

Mr. Henstry. Well, sir, I could certainly agree with you. And I 
am inclined to think that every reasonable inspection of this par- 
ticular aircraft was made. I do not think it is a matter of more com- 
plete Government inspection, other than to insure that the proper 
inspections are made, and that every reasonable ae of the 
equipment is made before it is used. And I firmly believe that in 
most cases that is done. In many cases we have found beforehand 
violations, irregularities, and what not, that have been corrected right 
on the spot. But we have not been able to find them all. 

Mr. Wotvertron. Without in any way directing criticism to any 
particular individual or authority, bureau, or company, the answers 
that have been made here today leave me very definitely with the 
opinion that this question of inspection, preflight inspection, at least, 
has not been considered with the seriousness that I think it is en- 
titled to have. I can only speak for myself. There may be others on 
this committee better informed than I am. That is my view, at any 
rate, on the basis of the answers that have been given here tod: Ly. 

Mr. Henstey. Well, sir, I share your concern, and I did not mean 
to minimize the importance of the inspection need at all. I was think- 
ing of the more practical consideration of the manpower available 
for use in these inspections. 

Mr. Wotverton. You speak of limited manpower. If that is a 
matter due to lack of appropriations, I would like somebody to say 
it right out loud, and give some basis for this committee to make an 
effort to see that enough appropriation is granted to cases such as I am 
referring to. 

I do not want it said that we have lack of air safety because of a fail- 
ure upon the part of the Congress to provide adequate funds with 
which to do it. And if that is the case, [ want to know it, for I want 
to be one who will raise his voice in the Congress to provide the ap- 
propriations that are necessary. If they are not provided, then it 
would be the responsibility of Congress. But it is not, until it is pw’ 
up to them that that is necessary. 

Mr. Beckworru. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Macx. Mr. Hensley, I think it would be of interest to the com- 
mittee for you to inform us of the inspection requirements for air 
carriers. I think, unless I am mistaken, you were going to do that a 

minute ago, 
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. Hinsnaw. I would like to ask likewise as to the requirements 
7h a scheduled and the nonscheduled carrier. 

Mr. Mack. That is fine. I would like to have both of them. 

‘That would also include periodic inspections, would it not? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. I had in mind giving you in as much detail 
as you care to have it the various inspections that we make of the car- 
riers’ operations, or the various parts of their operation. I may give 
you an example, First, if I may pick up the irregular carriers’ op- 
eration and the inspections we make of that, we first ask that the 
region responsible for the issuance of the certificate to an irreguli 
carrier see to it that we have 1 en route inspection out of every 15 
trips made in that area. In other words, we ride one en route in- 
spection to make sure that the procedures are followed and the re 
quirements complied with. 

Now, we do have less active carriers that do not make very frequent 
trips, and in that case we require that they inspect the operation on one 
en route inspection every 3 months. That is the frequency with 
which we observe the actual operations of the carrier. 

Mr. Mack. Is that inspection generally made by the same person, 
for one particular line? 

Mr. Hensiry. I would say generally that it is made by the same 
person. Our method of supervising the carriers is by assignment of 
a particular agent to serve a partic ‘ular « carrier, to get to know their 
particular problems. He is the responsible agent, so that we can know 
who is responsible by name for a given carrier’s operation. That is, 
he is the agent held primarily responsible for seeing to it that this 
carrier does comply with the applicable rules. Generally, it is by 
the same person, but it is not limited, of course, to that person. 

Now, particularly on irregular operations, where we have no fore- 
knowledge of where they may go, it is the duty of other agents to 
conduct certain en route inspections at the request of the resident agent. 

I can go on, if you like and give some examples of the frequency 
with which we observe other portions of the operation. In the case 
of the air carriers’ training program, we ask that it be given a fairly 
complete review once every 3 months, to see that the training program 
approved for that particular carrier is being followed. 

That is done by sampling the records, and of taking a particular 
pilot, and following it on through, together with conducting, or rid- 
ing with him on a 6 months’ check, to observe the results of the train- 
ing program. 

Mr. Mack. Is this for regular carriers? 

Mr. Henstey. I am speaking of the irregular carrier at the moment. 
I can come back and give you the scheduled later, or handle it either 
way. 

The flight records are reveiwed to see that use is made of the person- 
nel, and to insure that the proper records are maintained. These 
checks are usually picked up during an inspection covering the indi- 
vidual trip records of the pilots, which are reviewed once each month. 
The individual airman records are inspected, insofar as their qualifica- 
tions go, to see that they are up to date and maintained so as to show 
their qualifications for use on a particular route or type of flight, and 
to see that flight limit: ations are complied with. These records are 
reviewed on a frequency of 3 months. 
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Now, in addition to these recurring inspections the irregular air 
carrier is subject to an annual review, which, in effect, is a dress re- 
hearsal of the original certification, where all things are reinspected to 
see that they meet the original requirements for certification. Now, 
the annual review is quite comprehensive and is called a renéwal in- 
spection, and is required annually. 

But we place most importance, I think, on the actual review of the 
dispatch procedures used by the company, the en route qualifications, 
and the pilot inspections. Of course, there are m: iny other items of 
inspection. I picked out some that were obvious, here, on a rec urring 
basis, monthly, quarterly, or in the case of the renewal, on an annual 
basis. 

Mr. Mack. Do you have a report of any kind, an over-all basis, of 
the results of your spot inspections, as to the regular carriers and how 
they are complying with the regulations, the qualific ations of the pilots, 
and things like that / 

Mr. Henstey. I don’t know that I can give it to you exactly that 
Way. 

Mr. Mack. I mean, it is made available to, say, your office? 

Mr. Henstey. Oh, yes. If you are interested, I may give you a 
quick rundown of a r: ather special inspection that we set up and re- 
quired, during the Christmas holiday period. It was a concentrated 
special inspection, unannounced, to make as many inspections as we 
could, in order to see what compliance we did have. If you like, I can 
run down the results on that. 

Mr. Mack. I do not think we will take the time for that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Could you ask him about checking pilots, their 6 
month’s check ? 

Mr. Mack. Do you have that, Mr. Hensley ? 

Mr. Henstey. I will tell you what we were after, here. I am read- 
ing briefly from a wire that went out on the 3lst of December. It 
reads as follows—this is to our regional administrators in each of 
the seven continental regions: 

Request you give special emphasis to inspection of C—46 irregular passen- 
ger operations by using every available operations and maintenance agent who 
is at all familiar with C46 aircraft and disregarding regular assignments 
and office hours for next 8 days: (1) Make as many inspections of C—46 opera- 
tions as possible, (2) inspect for full compliance with all engine inspection and 
overhaul periods, (3) to fullest extent possible witness engine run-up prior to 
take-off to insure proper operation of engine and equipment, (4) check for over- 
loading of aircraft, (5) in all cases where aircraft is found overloaded or inspeec- 
tion or overhaul periods are exceeded ground aircraft unless Ueficiencies are 
corrected and file violation reports, (6) send W 270 brief report all inspections 
made next 38 days. Desire to insure all C-46 passenger operators are maintaining 
thorough and adequate engine and aircraft maintenance and inspections. 

Now, here are the results of that, in general. This program dis- 
closed a total of 399 discrepancies, which resulted in 12 violation 
reports. These range from damaged seats, poorly stored baggage, 
slight oil leaks, overflowed oil ts inks, and a loose ground strapping be- 
tween flap and ring, up to mechanical irregularities which were cause 
for grounding one aircraft for 1714 hours until mandatory repairs 
were made. 

Mr. Bacxwortu. That figure was three hundred and what ? 

Mr. Henstey. Three hundred and ninety-nine discrepancies. 

Mr. Beckwortu. All right. How many planes were looked at in 
order to get that 399? 
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Mr. Henstey. I don’t believe I brought that figure with me, and ] 
don’t remember it. It was a substantial number. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You can supply that? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Four hundred and twelve inspections were made over a 3-day period on 68 
airplanes—202 were aircraft airworthiness and maintenance inspections and 
210 were operational inspections. 

Mr. Becxwortn. And I wonder if you can give us the information 
we indicate, as to how many of those discrepancies pertained, we will 
say, to one or two individual planes. In other words, did one plane 
have as many as 15 or 20? 

The figure like it is, is not too meaningful. It would have to be, 
as I see it, applied to individual planes in order to get the significance 
of safety. You see what I am driving at, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, I know what you are driving at, and I am embar- 
rassed by not having the figure here. I will just have to furnish it to 
you. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Then try to give a practical application of the dis 
crepancies in such a way as to show whether or not there were many of 
them that-could possibly have resulted in serious consequences. 

Mr. Henstey. Well, we have made a rather searching analysis of 
the results. 

Mr. Becxwortu. You can furnish that for the record ? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. I will provide that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

There was no fixed pattern relating the number of discrepancies to the number 
of airplanes. A few airplanes had up to 10 minor discrepancies. A large number 
had from 1 to 3 minor discrepancies, and many had none at all. 

An examination of the records more that of the 399 dise repancies noted, 
only 2 could be considered as serious (i. e., could have resulted in an accident). 
Corrective action was taken in all cases vatore the flights were released. 

Mr. Henstey. I just thought that was a little interesting insight. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How many incidents of overload were cited 2 

Mr. Henstey. I believe that was nine, sir. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Nine? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Any of them serious? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes. There was one. May I read this next para- 
graphinthissummary report? I believe it is interesting. 

Overload irregularities covered before flight were noted as discrepancies, al- 
though in each instance the crew ordered fuel drained from the tanks in order to 
bring the gross weight down to the allowable limits. 

In other words, they reduced the fuel, maybe in the one case of a few 
hundred pounds in order to get within the gross limits. In following 
through and checking the actual weight of the aircraft, these discrep- 
ancies in overload were noted, and in accordance with our dispatch the 
aircraft would not take off until they were corrected. Now, their cor- 
rection obviously, in some cases, was to reduce fuel, thus reducing the 
load of the aircraft. 

Mr. Hrnswaw. And also its legal range. 

Mr. Henstey. Well, it was our business, of course, to see that what 
was left in the way of fuel was adequate for getting to its destination 
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with the necessary reserves. That is, it was adequate for the flight, and 
the requirements observed, of course. 

Each such reported instance— 
this said, meaning again the overload irregularities— 
indicated that the amount of overload was 300 pounds or less. Several reports 
indicated that aircraft were dispatched from other points with improper mani- 
festing of fuel. In one case it was estimated by the agent that the overload 
could possibly have been 1,600 pounds, and in a third case, at the other extreme, 
there were 794 gallons aboard the aircraft at the beginning of a 4-hour flight, 
and there should have been approximately 200 gallons left at the conclusion. 

I think that was the one where the agent couldn’t find any gasoline 
in the tanks to speak of when the airplane arrived at its destination, 
meaning that the reserves required just had not been complied with. 

So it was an interesting program, and we have gotten a lot out of 
it and have been able to snub up our procedures, following through 
both to assist the operator and to insist that he comply with the rules. 
And that is the way we see our job. 

Mr. Mack. Is it not true that these nonscheduled operators know 
in advance the time that they are going to be spot checked by a repre- 
senative of the Civil Aeronautics Authority in most instances? 

Mr. Henstry. That may be true. I don’t know that I have ever 
given the matter too much thought, as to what practice we might have. 
I think it may be a courtesy to the carrier, in a way, to advise him that 
we will be there, or to find out perhaps if what we want to look at is 
going to be available. I think we do have to remember that we are 
talking about a little different kind of an operator, than with an 
established air carrier. Many of our irregular operators only have 
two, one, three, or four aircraft. It is not a big fleet and always 
available for inspection. If he only has two aircraft, and they are 
both doing business, there is not much in the way of aircraft to 
inspect. 

Mr. Beckwortu. But do you not believe that any time you give any 
one of them notice that you are coming, certainly if he considers your 
agency seriously, if he has much confidence in your being firm, he is 
going to get things in order ? 

It appears to me that that gets out of the realm of a spot check, 
pretty much so. 

Mr. Henstey. Well, I didn’t mean to imply that we always advise 
him that we are coming. We don’t. I might say that when I have 
used the term “spot check” it is a term that we have attached to a 
sample inspection. But in one instance, I might bring up here, we 
conduct a so-called ramp check on the irregular carriers that cannot 
possible give the operator advance notice. It is just a question of 
walking out on the ramp. That is where it got its term. We walk 
out on the ramp and say, “I want to inspect this airplane.” 

Mr. Mack. Does that involve weighing of the aircraft? 

Mr. Henstey. No, sir; it normally does not involve actual weighing 
of the aircraft. 

Mr. Mack. You check the manifests ? 

Mr. Henstry. Manifests and loading schedules. We stick the 
tanks. We don’t do this in the office, with some papers; it is actually 
looking at the aircraft and sticking the tanks to see how much gas we 
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actually have and how much load is involved. So it is not a } ‘per 
calculation, but a verification of what we have in the way of loads in 
the gas tank, verified and calculated from the load schedule and 
manifest. 

Mr. Mack. We can go much further on that, but I think it would be 
of interest to all of us if we moved on a little further, on other inspee- 
tions that are required. I mean, I also want to include that. I do 
not know about your air carriers. I know I have to have my little 
plane inspected occasion: uly, a hundred-hour check, and so forth. 

I would be interested in knowing, and I think the committee would, 
as far as the air carriers are concerned, what are the requirements 
generally for major inspections, the inspections other than your pre- 
flight schedule that we have been disc ussing here ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. Well, if I may speak gene rally, and I think it should 
be general, since it may vary both with the equipment being operated 
and with the way the carrier chooses to operate it, when a piece of 
equipment is put into service by the carrier, there is beforehand estab- 
lished, in collaboration with the operator, the manufacturer of 
equipment, and the CAA, inspection periods and overhaul times for all 
components of the aircraft, all equipment, all parts. That require- 
ment is set forth in the operator’s manual, as his inspection system, 
his over-all system, and the times when each of these parts and com- 
ponents will be inspected, will be re placed, or otherwise adjusted. 
Some of the carriers use a 30-hour check, some a 40-hour check, as the 
first inspection you might say. It has taken the place somewhat of 
the old 25-hour inspection that you may be familiar with, that we used 
to have. 

Then they go from there to another check, which may be in the 
neighborhood of, between 60 and 80 hours. And from the inspections, 
then we get to the overhaul periods that have been established both 
for the engines and the airplane structure itself or various major com- 
ponents of the airplane. 

So those are established beforehand, and once they are approved and 
agreed upon are incorporated in the operator’s manual. 

Now, he has responsibility for carrying out those inspections, the 
same as you have as an aircraft owner for having carried out your 
hundred-hour inspection. It is the same kind of responsibility. It 
is their responsibility, and it is our responsibility to assure that the 
system works, that the carrier does comply. That is generally the way 
it is set up. 

Mr. Mack. Then the operator’s manual for any certain type of air- 
craft would specify the number of hours, the limitations, the way 
the airplane could be operated. And at the time of this check, whether 

80 hours, 40 hours, or 50 hours, that would be considered a major 
check, similar to the one I have, into the hundred-hour period; is that 
correct ‘ 

Mr. Henstey. Well, it could be equivalent to that kind of inspection, 
yes. I mean, I believe we used to have 20-, 50-, and 100-hour i inspec- 

tions, but sometimes we wear a thing out by inspecting it, taking a 
thine apart and putting it back together . 

Mr. Mack. I definitely remember the 25, 50, and 75, was it not, 
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per : Mr. Henstey. Yes, there was a 25 hour, 50 hour, and then a hundred. 
sin ) Obviously, that placed one also at the 75-hour point, which was an- 
and other 25. 
Mr. Mack. If I recall, the 25-hour inspection was not much more 
I be than a preflight inspection. The hundred-hour inspection was, I 
eC would say, a major inspection. 
do Mr. Henstey. That is correct. 
tle Mr. Mack. Certainly, the spark plugs would all be pulled out, in- 
spected, perhaps replaced. And that is the type of inspection I am 
Id, talking about now. 
nts Mr. Henstey. That is correct. 
re- Mr. Mack. And you say that inspection varies with the aircraft 
being operated, and that you would estimate that most of the air- 
ld planes operating in the air carrier service have inspections about 30 
ed or 40 hours ¢ 
of Mr. Henstey. Well, I would like to substantiate those figures. 
b- [am speaking generally. But that is the area; yes, sir. 
he Mr. Mack. Very general terms? 
ull Mr. Henstey. That is the area. 
e- Mr. Mack. But there is definitely this inspection that comes up at 
ny some period, you would say, between 30 and 60 hours. That is a 
n- major inspection. And at that time an employee of the operator 
dd, would inspect such things as spark plugs? 
e Mr. Henstey. May I ask a question, back here, to answer your 
of question ¢ 
d Your inspection of the plugs in a preflight is the only actual inspec- 
tion until we get to the overhaul time of plugs, which I understand 
e runs from in the neighborhood of two hundred on up to four or five 
S, ’ hundred in the cases of different plugs. 
h ‘ Mr. Mack. I am not familiar with your preflight inspection of 
- ) spark plugs, then. Do you mean to say that in every preflight they 
} pull all these spark plugs out ? 
i Mr. Hensuey. No, sir; that is just an inspection without removal. 


That is not an actual inspection of the whole plug itself, removed from 
a | the cylinder. 
r Mr. Mack. And that plug might not be removed, then, for 300 or 
100 hours? 

Mr. Henstxy. That is right. 

Mr. Maok. In line with what Mr. Wolverton was asking about the 
spark-plug inspection, as to the type of spark plugs being used, I do 
not think preflight inspection would ever cover that. But I do think 
you could place responsibility upon a mechanic for putting the wrong 
type of spark plugs in at a certain point or in a certain inspection, or 
if they had been put in by somebody else, this inspection should re- 
quire them to check the spark plugs to see at that time whether they 
had the right kind of spark plugs and whether they were good plugs; 
in other words, really test them. Iam free to say that when I checked 
the spark plugs in my plane several times in the short tour I had, I 
felt it was most important todo so. And I thought that Mr. Wolver- 
ton was under the impression that they actually pulled the plugs out 
and checked them in this preflight business you were talking about. 
ia Mr. Wotverton. No. I am not familiar enough with the location 
of spark plugs in an airplane machine to know whether you could do 
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it as well by visual observation as you could in an automobile, or not. 
I do not know that. 

Mr. Mack. I wanted to ask one other thing about this. 

In the case of this C-46 that cracked up, where it was. determined 
that they had the wrong kind of spark plugs, was there any loss of 
certificate after that accident, or was any action taken ? 

Mr. Henstey. lam sorry. I canont answer of my own knowledge. 
I can certainly check and tell you whether that was the case or not, 
and if not, why. 

Mr. Mack. ‘That was the reason that I asked about the periodic in- 
spection. 

Do you not think it would be advisable to have them check the spark 
plugs on this periodic inspection of 30 hours or 40 hours, or what- 
ever it is? 

Mr. Henstey. To actually remove the spark plugs at that time and 
inspect it ? 

Mr. Mack. And check it. That is right. 

Mr. Henstry. No, sir; I do not think I am qualified to say whether 
it would be advisable or not. It is removed when it is, I think, 
because by rather long experience it has been found that plugs prop- 
erly installed in the first instance, and I mean with the wire attached, 
and so forth, are serviceable for that period of time. Again, it may 
be a question of wearing the plug out by taking it out and putting it 
back 1n too many times. 

But I think we have the experience to indicate that it need not be 
removed and checked more frequently than that. 

Mr. Mack. In the case of this Puerto Rican accident that has just 
been called to my attention, where the investigation disclosed that 
improper spark plugs had been installed immediately prior to the 
subject flight, I think that was done by a representative of this carrie: 
Certainly some action should be taken there. 

Mr. Henstey. I recall the incident. They were having spark-plug 
trouble and arranged to obtain a new set of plugs for the engine that 
had been giving trouble. And when they arranged for a set of plugs 
for the engine, it developed it was just the wrong type of plug for th: 
engine. That I will have to say I believe it the responsibility of a 
responsible person of the company, to insure that the proper type of 
plugs was obtained for the particular engine. 

Mr. Mack. Well, in the case of the airlines, these mechanics get 
what they consider fairly good pay. And I think if they did have 
their certificate withdrawn it would certainly make them more 
cautious. 

Mr. Henstry. Wedothat. I mean, the airman asa general category 
is our responsibility ; not only just pilots. 

While we think generally of pilots, it also includes not only the air 
crew but the mechanic and other types of airmen that are certificated 
or required to operate under the terms of the certificate. 

Just in passing, I might say that the particular company, including 
the individual that authorized the purchase and installation of these 
plugs—the whole company has ceased to exist. Their certificate was 
revoked; the whole company, including the management. In that 
case, a case of installation of the wrong type of plugs, the company 
official just failed to discharge his duty. That was the only thing 
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i could see that might have happened there. He did not pay the 
proper attention to assuring that the right kind of plug was provided. 
Or if he did, then he allowed an improper inspection to be made, and 
allowed the mechanic to go ahead thinking perhaps he could get by 
with it. 

Mr. Mack. Getting back to your other statement, of wearing out 

e plugs, as I recall, or as someone mentioned, the life of the plug 
is less than 500 hours. Is that correct? Or am I incorrect in that 
statement ? 

Mr. Henstey. I would like a little advice. It is my impression that 
that is not correct. It requires an adjustment, I think, at some point 
of two to four hundred hours, but that would not necessarily be the 
life of the plug. 

No; it is a question of overhaul in this two- to four-hundred-hour 
period. They are removed, overhauled, the points adjusted, and they 
ive otherwise cleaned up and reinstalled, not necessarily in the same 
engine, or else they are discarded from service if they do not test up. 

Mr. Mack. I had concluded that after a 500-hour period the major- 

ty of the plugs would be replaced. 

Then, as to the wearing a plug out taking it out and putting it back 
in, if you were taking it out and putting it back in five times in 500 
hours, I know that I have experience of many plugs that —_ been 
taken out and reinstalled in that manner and continued to be used. 

Mr. Henstey. I did not mean to imply that on the regular inspec- 
tions they would be worn out. I think we were talking about a pre- 
flight, before each flight. 

Mr. Mack. Oh, I know it is not practical or feasible to take a plug 
out each time, and in fact I do not think you need see all the plugs 
when you check preflight in a plane. 

| wanted to ask about this manifest. I understand the loading 
schedule is important for the weight distribution on the plane. But 
the manifest, as I recall, has the empty weight of the airplane, the 
weight of the gasoline, the cargo, the weight of the cargo, the passen- 
gers, and the total gross weight of the airplane. Now, that is required 
by civil air regulation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. That a manifest be made by amy air carrier prior to 
flight. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. Now, is there any requirement that that manifest be 
forwarded to any Government agency ? 

Mr. Cuampervarn. I can quote the pertinent regulation, if the 
committee wishes. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You can answer that, can you not, Mr. Chamber- 
lain? You know whether it is required that a copy be forwarded to a 
Government agency, surely ? 

Mr. CHamBer.atn. I think I can answer it by saying, “Yes,” but I 
do not want to answer it incorrectly, here. I might just quote the 
last sentence of this paragr —_ which is pertinent to that point, I 
think. The requirement says that the assigned copy on any revision 
of the flight manifest veneiiel by the basic paragraph in this part 
shall be retained in the personal possession of the pilot for the duration 
of the flight, and a duplicate copy thereof shall be retained by the 
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air carrier at its principal operations base for at least 1 year afte 
the completion of the flight. 

Mr. Mack. The answer is “No,” is it not-? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The section I started to refer to had to do wit 
intermediate stops where passengers may be put on or taken off, and 
was not quite to the point to which I thought it applied. That is w) 

1 hesitated. 

They do not send it to the Government. They have to retain it i 
their files, subject to inspection by Government inspectors, CAA, 

Mr. Mack. Now, is there any periodic inspection made of thes 
manifests, other than your ramp ¢ iecks ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. Well, yes. It is a review of all of the records in the 
interim operation between this required 3 months’ period. Now, | 
might explain that a little. The frequencies I have stated are 1 
minimum that we want our agents to make these inspections whether 
they be 6-month checks, or training program, or what not. But the 
have to use considerable judgment, too. When they find an operator 
that is not anxious to comply, they may have to give more attentior 
to his operation and make more frequent inspections. There is no 
limitation on the frequency of any of these inspections. 

Now, we do meee find the small irregular operator doesn’t 
maintain an adequate bookkeeping system or doesn’t pay sufficient 
attention to the records-keeping portion of his business. So we have 
to work with him and make more frequent inspections than would be 
necessary where he had a good system of record keeping, that was 
working; meaning that when we find noncompliance or some a e 
of what is required, it is up to us to visit him more frequently, be a 
little more insistent, and help him, if you like, to deve lop the record 
keep! ing system that is required, and then insist that he keep it tha 

vay. 

Mr. Mack. Well, what do you think would be the effect if you 
required them to furnish the Government with a manifest for each 
flight? Do you think they would furnish you with an accurate 
manifest from the time they took off? 

Mr. Henstry. You mean prior to flight they would furnish a copy? 
Or subsequent ? 

Mr. Mack. No. Weuld they just make it available to you? In 
other words, for each flight, furnish you w ith a manifest ? 

Mr. Henstry. Sir, it is available to us any time we want to see it, 
before the flight, as soon as it is made up, or during the making of it 
or any time thereafter for the period of a year that they are required 
to maintain it. 

Mr. Mack. Suppose they were required to send you their manifests 
once a week ? 

Mr. Henstey. My first reaction to that would be that it would be 
quite awkward to handle. 

Mr. Mack. Was there a manifest in these five accidents? There 
was a manifest made out for those flights ? 

Mr. Henstey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mack. Now, if they did not have an accident, you would have 
received these accidents? And were there four of them that were 
overloaded, over the limit, or five ? 

Mr. Henstey. There were three or four that were overload; yes, 
sir. 
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Mr. Mack. Now, if those manifests had come into the Civil Aero- 
nauties Administration, you would have filed a violation on it. Am 
[ correct in thinking that? 

Mr. Henstey. Well, that was done, yes, sir. You see, the manifest 
is retained by the carrier and is subject to our review. It is a part 
of our job to review the manifest. I may miss your point, but they 
are, you might say, the equiv ilent of being sent to the Government, 
although not officially so. They are retained in the files for review 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HinsHaw. I do not believe the gentleman was present at the 
time the first hearing was held by this committee in Newark, at which 
time I believe it was the city prosecutor and it might have been one 
of the other gentlemen who pointed out that the irregular air carrier 
involved in the first major air accident had been cited for overload- 
ing on a good many occasions. I forget the exact number of cita- 
tions, but it was said that the y had at some earlier time paid a fine of 
something like $150 for two violations and at a later time paid a $1,500 

e fora group of violations, all of which were discovered by the In- 
eel Service of the Air Carrier Inspector. And obviously some 
inspection had been made of that carrier, or the violations would not 
have been known. 

Mr. Mack. That is exactly my point. It appears to me—and I 
was not present at that time, but I so concluded—that the ones that 
do not have a crack-up do not make an issue over the overloading of 
the aircraft. And it appears to me there are many flights made every 
day where the aircraft is overloaded. 

Mr. Henstey. I am forced to admit that. I am rather certain 
that it is being done, some of them through an honest mistake, a mis- 
calculation or a misloading of the aircraft, some of it I am inclined 
to think willful, and much of it I think we are able to catch up with 
and prevent. And I can’t sit here and suggest to you that 1 don’t 
think there is any, because I think there is. 

Mr. Mack. You do not think it would be any better to have the 
manifest sent to you than to have your man go out and inspect them ? 

Mr. Henstey. Well, no, sir. To answer your question, I cannot 
at the moment see the advantage. I certainly would have no reluc- 
tance, if we accrued an advantage, to following that procedure. I 
would be delighted. But at the moment, I do not see the advantage. 

Mr. Mack. I was quite concerned at this manifest issue, because I 
knew that they were being made out for each flight, and yet it appears 
that no one has been takin ig any action when they do have cases of 
overloading. 

Mr. Henstry. Oh, no, sir: we do take action, if I may say so, when 
we can find and prove cases of overloading. And if I might recite to 
you just quickly and generally a procedure we follow: In an irregu- 
lar operation, the carrier, of course, buys gasoline at various stops, 
and at each stop he is required to execute a new manifest for that par- 
ticular leg of the flight, and he may go to a dozen places before he gets 
back to his main base in his operation, since he is an irregular carrier. 
Now, he is required to substantiate his manifest not only with the load- 
ing schedule but the gas that was actually put aboard and the number 
of passengers, the cargo, and what not, that were included. 

So one method that we use in checking that is to start the carrier 
from his main base, where he is known to begin this flight away from 
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home, with his manifest and the loading schedule he started wit): 
then, to proceed to the next leg of his flight, to ask him to produce the 
gas records and match those with the load that was included on the 
manifest for the next leg of his flight. By calculating and allowing 
for the amount of gasoline used, we can rather accurately determine 
the load actually in the aircraft at the next stop, and the next, right 
on around the circuit back to his home base. In this way we can ver- 
ify the load that was computed to be in the aircraft with what we be- 
lieve to have been actually aboard the aircraft. We have found a 
number of violations of overloading errors in that way. 

I have to admit that is not the way we would like to do busine: 
since it is closing the door after the horse is gone, but it is a way of 
digging into that practice. And if we find a carrier to be doing that, 
either through ignorance or willfully, at least we can get him straight- 
ened out, provide for him an opportunity to comply, and if he con- 
tinues such practice it becomes an enforcement case. 

Mr. Boyle just prompted me to say, and I do know, that we have fou 
complaint cases pending at the moment on just such a thing as this. 

Mr. Mack. I would be the last one to want to make it more com- 
plicated and more difficult for air operators and the pilots, but in many 
countries I have been in, although carrying no cargo and passengers, 
I had to fill out a flight manifest before I could get clearance to take 
off from the airport. I don’t know where the manifest went in each 
country, but I must say that in some places I had to make out three, 
four, or five copies of the manifest before I was cleared to take off. 
And it was something in that line that I had in mind here. 

I was of the impression that a copy of that manifest was going to 
certain air authorities in the country I was in. And I thought per- 
haps you had the same procedure here, of forwarding these mani 
fests to your office where a clerk could look down the manifests and 
pick out the ones that were overloaded on certain days. It would | 
a very simple procedure to contact them. 

I am not very familiar as to what action you have taken in those 
eases. Do you investigate each one individually, when you pick them 
up on vour spot checks? 

Mr. Henstey. Many of them are picked up individually, yes, sir; 
on the ramp inspection. In other words, well, we will want to pick 
up this airplane, and we will just walk out and follow on through, 
making up the manifest, or, say, “Let’s have your manifest from your 
last departure,” and go back and stick the gas tanks and find out right 
then and there whether there was an overload. 

The other I will have to call a back-tracking procedure, but it is 
a way of determining whether the carrier is actually following his 
manuals and his loading schedules as far as conducting his operations 
is concerned. 

I — it might be excusable occasionally if he does make a mis- 
take, or just rareiy would by chance overload his aircraft, but not a 
common practice; but when you find it several times, I think it ceases 
to be an error and can be called a common practice which we will just 
have to stop. In such a case I think our inspections of that carrier 
would become more frequent and intense to make sure that we did in 
fact have compliance and there was no overload. 

Mr. Mack. I have no more questions. 
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Mr. Beckworru. How many inspectors do you have in all, people 
that you call inspectors, in the CAA ? 

Well, you can supply it for the record. I do not want to unduly 
delay the committee. 

Do you have any idea how many inspectors there are here in Wash- 
ington, say, at the National Airport ? 

Is it once a week, or do you have an inspector there all the time? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir; we have several here. Right at Washington 
National Airport we have what is known as an air carrier safety office, 
where there are seven resident inspectors or agents. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I wonder how many inspections a day you make 
at the National Airport. Supply that for the record, if you will. 

Mr. Henstey. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


CAA has a total of 586 aviation safety agents (inspectors) assigned to field 
duty. By technical specialty, there are 156 airman agents; 198 flight-operations 

ents; 118 aircraft-maintenance agents (personal aircraft); 92 air-carrier- 
maintenance agents; 22 air-carrier-maintenance (electrical-electronics) agents. 

Of this total, there are assigned to domestic air carriers: 80 operations agents ; 
78 maintenance agents; and 20 maintenance (electrical-electronics) agents. 

These agents conducted 181 inspections of various kinds between February 3 
and February 14, 1952, which is an average of 18 inspections per day at the 
Washington National Airport. The kind and number of inspections made during 
this period were: 


Kn route inspections ‘ aod se : 10 
Observing 6 months’ instrument flight ¢ he C ks : : . Bt 
Inspection of air carriers’ training program ___-_- 10 
Inspection of the air carriers’ operations and maintenance manuals 13 
Inspection of the air carriers’ flight records__._._____~~- iinet : 1 
Designation of air-carrier check pilots_- ——— 
Review of runway-restriction data and procedures used on downwind land- 
ings ‘ a ‘ site 
Airport inspection____~ auleibesteglh 
Operations and maintenance st: ition fa uc eility insp eC tion sa 
Application for amendment to the air carriers’ operations specifications 
airport 
Operations and maintenance ramp/spot ¢ he ks (ir regul: Wisse 
Operations and maintenance ramp/spot checks (scheduled) 
Review of daily mechanical reports_._______------~- 
Consultation with the operators regarding communication procedures 
Maintenance subcontractor facility inspections 
Logbook inspections __- 
Analysis of mechanical and radio. electric al reli: bility reports 
AD compliance inspection____.__-_----- . 
Consultation with the oper: itor regarding maintenance proce edures 
Accident investigations *__.________ eases ii 
Violation investigations ____ ‘ : sae iiacebadaS camille i 
Traffie and taxi-pattern inspections___ ~~~ d silat ede sjemndlindes 
1A total of 133 hours was devoted by one operations agent and one maintenance agent 
of this office to the investigation of two Capital Airlines’ accidents (Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Charlotte, N. C.). 
Mr. Beckxwortn. Do you know how many inspections you make ¢ 
day at, say, Newark Airport? 
I thought possibly you might have checked on it since the accidents. 
Mr. Henstey. No, sir. It is rather difficult to answer those ques- 
tions. I don’t want to appear to be avoiding them. But there are 
rarious kinds of inspections made, not only at the partic ‘ular point, 
but air-carrier-wise it is mainly a system type of inspections through- 
out their system rather than a matter of w aiting for some to go in 


and go out. 
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We are also interested in the carrier’s facilities at the other end of 
the line, besides this end, and I think I can make a good calculation 
of the number of inspections made. 

Mr. Beexworrn. Try to make those calculations and give them to 
us as specifically as you can. 

Mr. Hinshaw mentioned a while ago that the prosecutor there in 
Elizabeth read out a good many violations by one of these companies 
that sustained the tragic loss there. As I recall, a good many of those 
violations were very close to each other. 

What is the general policy about clamping down on an airline that 
you catch violating your rules and regulations frequently, all withiy 

i short period of time’ Do you have any positive regulation along 
that line, or is it all just optional ? 

Mr. Hensitry. I think the matter of enforcement or compliance 
shall I say,a policy type of thing rather than one of regulations. Thy 
regulations obviously say, “Here is the rule. You are required to 
comply with it 

Now, it is the Administrator’s job to see that that is done. My idea 
of enforcement is one of compliance seasoned with some degree of 
education. What I mean by that is that what we are after actually 
is compliance. We are not after the policeman-type of enforcement 
“Do it or else.” I think it is part of our job to seek that enforce 
ment through first being sure that the individual, the carrier, th 
operator, or whoever we are talking about, knows the rules. It is om 
business to see that he does know what the rules are, and any changes; 
so that if we can vet compliance through education, if he cooperates 
and willfully does comply as soon as he knows what he is supposed 
to do, then we have done our job, and he has a good operation. 

When we get tot he operator who « onsistent ly V iolates, cuts corners, 
takes chances, and does other things that are not in compliance with 
the regulations or established good practices, then I think our policy 
generally is to be sure that he does know what is required of him; 
that we do know that he has not been complying and expect him to 
conform thereafter. 

Now, if we have his cooperation, and he gets on the ball and com- 
plies, fine. If he persists beyond that to violate further, then we take 
steps to file laeake al charges of violation and take whatever action 
might be pointed up by eee violation involved. 

Mr. Beexworrn. Here is an example of what I am talking about, 
according to testimony take n. 

One of these airlines, on April 14, 1950, or a carrier, I will say, on 
April 14, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload; on April 18, 
just 4 days later, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload; on April 
23, 1950, Miami, Fla., to San Juan, P. R., overload just 5 days after 
that; April 27 1950, Miami, Fla., to Caracas, Venezuela, overload. 

Now, that was just 4 days later. 

Do you have any positive policy? And, by the way, there are some 
more very soon thereafter, and about the same number of days 
removed from each other. Do you have any positive policy as to what 
to do with the carrier that is violat ing your rules and regulations that 
rapidly ¢ 

Mr. Henstry. Yes. Maybe you would prefer to hear Mr. Boyle 


testify on enforcement policy. It is more in the general counsel’s 
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baliwick. Our policy is to crack down, so to speak, and insofar as 
overloading is concerned, to take certainly all of the profit out of any 
overload that might exist, and also insure that we have complied 
with the safety requirements. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Well, you would not in any manner contend that 
all those overloads were as a result of ignorance or a failure to know 
what the rules and regulations were / 

Mr. Henstey. Well, no. I would have to agree that all of them 
were not that; no, sir. 

Mr. BeckwortrH. Well, that pattern, and it is a pretty long pattern, 
if it is accurate would indicate that certainly the officials must have 
known what they were doing. 

Mr. Henstey. Lagree,sir. It indicatesa sloppy operation. Lagree 
with you. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Now, that is getting to my point. When you see 
in operation like that, is there any tendency on your part to say : “Now, 
listen; until you correct your habit of breaking our rules an regula- 
tions every time you fly, you are not going to fly any more”? Do you 

ave a regulation of that kind, or do you have a policy ? 

Mr. Henstxy. We have a policy, a very definite policy, to do jus t 
that. We find the trouble. We go to him and sit down with the 
operator—the management of the company, I am talking about—and 
go over the deficiencies we have found, and be sure that he understands, 
depending, I think, on the seriousness of it. But that is the first move. 
Then it is put in writing, so that there is no doubt that he knows. 
And his complete compliance from then on out is requested. After 
that it becomes a matter of taking enforcement action. I might say 
that phase of it is this educational matter of compliance that I spoke 
of, to be sure he knows. After that it is a matter of enforcement. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Within 12 or 15 days, if you get an operator four 
or five times, he certainly knows what he is doing, undeniably. He 
just could not forget that rapidly. 

Mr. Henstey. Well, sir, I will have to agree with you, and I know 
what you are talking about, except this, now: Lam not excusing myself, 
but so that you will understand it, too, this may have been one of 
these trips that goes a long way around a circuit before it gets back 
home. And until we pick up and find this practice on the part of the 
carrier 

Mr. Becxwortn. That brings up a question I wanted to ask you, not 
exactly related to what has been talked about, but how often do you 
run into a situation where a plane takes off, we will say, from Wash- 
ington, and wants clearance to Oklahoma City, and then, as it ap- 
proaches Oklahoma City, it gets some kind of permission to go into 
Denver. 

Mr. Henstry. I am sorry. I am not close enough to that problem 
to beable to answer it. I will attempt to find out. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You might see what you can get on that. 

Any other questions ? 

Mr. Henstry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for just a point of clari- 
fication on what you one on that last question to help me get you the 
information you want? I don’t see anything wrong so far with the 
change of flight plan, if that is what you are talking about. 
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Mr. Becxworru. That is what I am getting at. Does that becom. 
a habit for evasive purposes? Has it been observed. Or is it some- 
thing that really is not of consequence ? 

Mr. Henstey. Again I don’t mean to be asking too many questions 
but are we talking about an economic thing, ors afety ¢ 

Mr. Becxworrnu. Well, just answer it both ways, as far as that 
concerned. I just want to know if it occurs. Have you run into 
that kind of thing? 

Mr. Henstey. Well, yes. I might give you some past experience 
with that. I think it is to a large extent corrected now. I do know 
that a couple of years ago we had, I think, quite a number of cases 
like that. It was practiced in order to avoid an economic regularity 
rule, where the two points served would be a violation of the regularity 
rule; so that they did file to this place and get back to the other plac: 

Mr. Beckxworrn. The point that comes into my mind: At the tim: 
the flight originates sed the clearance is given to a given place, 
might definitely be a safe flight ; whereas if you extended it a thousand 
miles, it might get to bordering on the realm of being unsafe. 

Mr. Henstey, 1 see your point. I will make a check for you. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, in this statement in the record whic} 
we have, it shows that as to Miami Airlines, Inc., which I assume is a 
nonscheduled carrier, its first violation was February 18, 1947, a 
flight from Kingston, Jamaica, to Miami, Fla., lack of proper flight 
manifest, improper storage of cargo, and overload of 2,412 pounds; 
and it received a civil penalty; another violation on August 17 of the 
same year, aircraft not properly equipped for instrument flight, and 
so on, with again a civil pen: alty. Then there are other violations 
referred to purely as “overload,” principally on flights to Puerto Rico, 
in a rather close series, indicating that possibly there was more or less 
of a schedule involved. Nos. 3 to 16, inclusive, were compromised for 
the blanket sum of $1,500. Now, there are 14 violations compromised 
for $1,500, or about a hundred dollars apiece. And those violations 
took place between April 14 and September 18, 1950, although almost 
all of them came before June 28, 1950. 

It is not stated here what these overloads were, but apparently these 
cases have been compromised for $1,500. 

The question that arises in my mind right off the bat is whether it 
was not cheaper for them to pay a compromise penalty of $1,500 and 
to go ahead and get away with all the overloading they could in the 
meantime. 

Now, there are 16 violations noted. None of them are noted be- 
tween August 16, 1947, and April 14, 1950. So presumably, — 
they did not violate any of the rules or regulations in that period, « 
they did not operate, or there was no inspection, one or the other, > 
cause of that great hiatus of some 8 years. Perhaps that has its ex- 
planation. I do not know. But do you mean to tell me that with 14 
violations within a very few months you would be willing to settle 
for $1,500, an average of about a hundred dollars apiece? How are 
we going to control these carriers if they can get away with that that 
cheaply? I am sure you would not allow a scheduled air carrier to 
get off that cheaply, because I have heard of a stiff fine up to five or 
ten thousand dollars in the scheduled carriers, and yet here is a non- 
scheduled carrier that has come through with 14 violations in a row 
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and gets away with $1,500. I do not know how we can control things 
end keep loads within limits and keep operators operating within 
limits by any such deal as that. 

Why should he not be prosecuted? Why should he not be turned 
over to the Civil Aeronautics Board under a complaint for 14 viola- 
tions like that? 

He certainly knew what he was doing. And that certainly is an 
invitation for him to continue, in my mind. 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir; I am inclined to agree with you. I am 
not in position to answer your question right at the moment, of why 
a complaint was not filed for the revocation of his certificate. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. And, of course, right after that he killed 56 people. 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Of course, an overload was involved in the acci- 
dent which this airline suffered in Elizabeth. It was not a great 
overload. But it was a single engine operation. 

Mr. Beckwortn. We are sorry we have not been able to get fur- 
ther, but this has been an interesting and helpful session, I believe. 

Mr. Hixsnaw. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, just before you 
adjourn, that that record does indicate that some inspection was 
made. The inspections were made, and the violations were found. 

But what was done about them was minimal. 

Mr. Becxwortu. The committee will adjourn, subject to the call 
of the Chair, and we will hope to have both divisions back when we 
resume, which should be early next week. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., Friday, February 15, 1952, the hearing 
was adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to notice in room 1334 
of the New House Office Building, Hon. Lindley Beckworth (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Becxwortn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have as witnesses this afternoon Mr. Charles F. 
Horne, Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. We 
as a subcommittee are interested in the C46 plane, and we would 
like to get more about the history of its use and certification, and we 
will be pleased to have you make a statement, Mr. Horne, at this time, 
or submit to any questions which any of the members might have. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. HORNE, ADMINISTRATOR, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Horne. My name is Charles F. Horne, and I am Administrator 
of the CAA. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the detailed history of the 
C46, I would like some of my people to answer any specific questions 
on that. In a general way the C—46 was certificated after World 
War II in accordance with part 3 of the Civil Air Regulations. The 
normal certification of passenger-carrying airplanes for commercial 
purposes is done under part 4. 

Now I myself do not have personal knowledge of why it was cer- 
tificated one way instead of another, because that was long before my 
time, but I do have people here who can answer questions along those 
lines if that is an interesting part of your discussion. 

Secondly, in a broad way again, the airplane was certificated, in 
accordance with part 3, for a maximum total of, as I recollect, 48,000 
pounds gross weight. This was at that time thought to be the correct 
load because of certain tests which had been made for the operation of 
the airplane. However, subsequent operations convinced the CAA 
that this was too great a load and that the aircraft would not satisfac- 
torily perform, particularly in case of some difficulty to one engine, 
with this load. 

Consequently, the CAA made a number of very practical and com- 
plete tests about a year ago to determine just what this airplane would 
do in the way of perform: ince. The results of those tests indicated 
to the CAA that the load limit should be reduced in connection with 
the safety of operations. 
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The CAA made the recommendations to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that the gross load weight should be reduced. ‘The Civil Aeronautics 
Board received these recommendations and their examiner held some 
hearings on them. Their staff studied all aspects of the C46 case. 

The CAB examiner then issued a report on his consideration of 
the facts presented to him. Then more recently, while certain ques- 
tions were still in some doubt, as to whether the first tests were right 
cr the second tests were right, the Civil Aeronautics Board took an 
emergency safety action to definitely limit the allowable gross weight 
as a temporary thing, pending the public hearings which they will 
hold. 

The Board made the limitation of 45,000 pounds, and the airplane i 
presently operating with that limitation on it; and our people—our 
inspectors, and so forth—are seeing to it that the airplane is used with 
that limitation. 

Now, that is a broad picture. I am desirous of answering your 
questions and at the same time seeing to it that I do not confuse the 
thing by too much conversation. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. We have under consideration in this committee the 
question, I suppose, as to what we might do, pursuant to whatever we 
may learn in connection with certain accidents which the committee 
has been caused to investigate. I personally am concerned, as one 
member of the committee, over this accident which took place in and 
near Elizabeth, N. J., in which a C—46 with certain difficulties in th 
right engine was forced to attempt a return to the airfield and in the 
course of that return cracked up in the city of Elizabeth. 

In connection with the hearings held the other day, the committee 
learned from the representative of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration that tests have indicated that this particular aircraft carry- 
ing a load of gasoline sufficient to sustain it for 4 hours would have a 
single-engine performance at the critical take-off point only sufli- 
cient to carry a part of one passenger, let alone a load of passengers, 
and at the same time conform to part 4 of the Transport Category 
of Airworthiness Regulations with respect to climb. 

Now, it is a bit confusing to me as a member of this committee just 
why and how an aircraft with that capability—if that is what its 
capability is—should be certificated for ra carrying of passengers 
at a considerably higher gross weight. I understand from the Ad- 
ministrator and from others who have testified that it comes under 
part 3, or came under part 3, of the Civil Air Regulations in respect 
to airworthiness in 1945 when it was first certificated, and that that 
part was a very indefinite sort of regulation, and that it was in- 
tended to apply to single-engine aircraft of a much smaller gross 
weight. 

Is it correct to assume that part 3 has now been limited to a lower 
gross weight of aircraft than the C—46, such as 12,000 pounds or 
less ? 

Mr. Horne. It has been the recommendation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration that aircraft of over 12,500 pounds gross 
weight should not be certificated under part 3 of the rules. We feel 
that any aircraft over 12,500 pounds gross weight which is going to 
carry passengers in commercial operations should be certificated under 
the same rules so that all large airplanes carrying passengers for 
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ire would have the same general rules of certification. We have so 
recommended, and we feel that that is a proper recommendation. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, as the Administrator knows, there are other 
considerations in respect to aircraft and the safety of passengers, par- 
ticularly in areas where airports are located adjacent to or even in 
the o mide t of congested populated areas, and that people on the ground 

to be protec ‘ted as well as people who are going to use aviation as 
a means of transportation. Has consideration been given to the 
possibility of limiting the aircraft which will not meet the trans- 
port specifications to airports that are not in congested areas / 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; no specific limitations of that kind have been 
discussed. The economic factors as to whether a particular operator 
should be permitted to use a specific airport would lie within the 
prerogatives of the Civil Aeronautics Board, I believe, if it were a 
question of the economics of the thing. 

As far as the safety is concerned, the rules do not prevent a cer- 
tificated aircraft from operating from an airport providing that air- 
oa has a sufficient length of runway under adequate weather condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Has that consideration been broadened to include 
i take-off or approach area which is sufficiently long and free of such 
things as dwellings or other obstructions so that the critical point of 
take-off could be passed and the aircraft still landed without damag- 
ing people or things on the ground ¢ 

Mir. Horne. Not specifically in that way. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Of course, this is somewhat of a hy pothetical ques- 
tion, but I think we can well understand that an aircraft that does 
not have the ability to climb on one engine may, in fact, have a negative 
rate of climb, becomes almost a missile if it is required to per form on 
one engine at the critical point of take-off. Obviously it is going to 
crash somewhere. That is particularly if it has a sameiias rate of 
climb or if surrounding terrain is nt cn a little higher in eleva- 
tion than the airport runway. 

I wonder if consideration should not be given to, let us say, an 
aircraft becoming a missile if it does not have climb ability on take- 
off, with one engine going out at the critical point of take-off. I 
would like to know what you might think on that subject. 

Mr. Horne. I certainly think that you have a good point. I think 
the matter has been investigated, although I personally am not up at 
the moment on what investigations may or may not have been made 
on that exact point. I think it is a sort of thing that we could give 
you some further information on. 

Mr. HinsHaw. It seems to me that recommendations should be 
made of some kind which will in this case protect people on the ground, 
That aircraft could take off with 48,000 or 45,000 pounds gross weight, 
the difference between its net and gross weight would be cargo rather 
than passengers and become just as serious a missile if it lost one 

engine at the critical point of take-off as though it were carrying 
passengers. It does not matter what it carries, it becomes a killer to 
those who are on the ground. 

I am wondering whether consideration ought not to be given not 
only to its climbing ability but to that other characteristic of perhaps 
negative rate of climb under such conditions. 
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Mr. Horne. I feel a good deal of consideration has been given to 
that. We recognize that the critical point is just as the airplane is 
leaving the ground, when it is just becoming airborne, and that this 
very critical phase is rapidly passed through as the aircraft gains 
flying speed and gains a small amount of altitude. 

Now, the particular effect that you have in mind, I think, is covered 
by the length of ;he runway agd the overruns in specific runways, 
so that if this unusual and bad condition should occur just as take-off! 
is being made, the airplane would come back down on the runway or 
the overrun area. Once the airplane is actually airborne and at a safe 
altitude, then the tests show that it will fly on one engine. Now, the 
degree of flight on one engine and the amount of loading at which it 
will fly under certain circumstances and the degree of climb are the 
technical features which are under discussion and in which there 
some disagreement an iong var ious e xpert technicians as to just what 
the loading is at which the airplane will do certain things. That 
what the CAA has tried to determine by its tests, and that is what is 
contested by the operators of the aircraft. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Mr. Horne, right in that connection, is it your 
impression now that when a C-46 takes off from an airport fully load 
ed, having the maximum load it is certificated to carry, that the 
moment. it gets off the ground it is able to fly on one engine under 
the present rules ? 

In other words, if a plane takes off with a maximum load, the 
moment it gets off the ground, if one engine goes out, is it your 
thought that it still will function with that one engine under the 
present rules? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; you cannot say just as it gets off the ground. 
It has to get a certain amount of altitude and a certain amount of 
flying speed before it will come to that point. However, I point out 
that I am not an aeronautical engineer, and so perhaps we should 
refer that question to my aeronautical engineers who are here and let 
them answer it more fully than I can. 

Mr. Beckworru. Being interested in safety, as you are, and thinking 

1 line with Mr. Hinshaw’s questioning as to those on the ground, 
“s articularly in the crowded areas like we have been discussing and 
seeing in recent times, do you feel that for the safety of those people 
down there on the ground that plane ought to be able to fly on one 
engine the moment it gets off the ground ¢ 

Mr. Horne. I think it certainly should be able to continue flight 
on one engine as soon as it has passed a certain critical point after 
becoming airborne. Let me try to put it a different way. As soon as 
the airplane has reached a sufficient altitude and a sufficient distance 

ilong its path, the aircraft might become, as a previous speaker men- 
tioned, a hazard or a missile of some kind, then the airplane should 
he able to fly on one engine and maintain its flight. I am speaking of 
a very nebulous period within a few seconds after the airplane leaves 
the ground, where it is still gaining flying speed, and then if it lost 
it, it would simply come back down on the runway and might crack 
up, but it would not hurt the people on the ground. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. I am no engineer either, but it occurs to me that 
with the many types of activities near airports, it would not have to 
be just dwelling houses as we have, that if you got a plane the moment 
it leaves the ground that cannot possibly be sustained in the air if 
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» engine goes out, you may have a rather deadly instrumentality 
because it certainly becomes a vehicle of devastation the moment that 
engine goes out if it cannot fly with just one engine. 

Now, that is not true if you are flying immediately over water and 
there is no boat there, but it ce rtainly is true, for example, if it were 
flying over hangars in an airport area or any kind of business 
establishment. 

Let me mention this: Have other planes, such as DC—3’s—as that 

lane leaves the airfield and just barely gets off the ground, is it 
presumed generally that it will fly on one engine if one should go 

lead right then, the moment it has left the ground, or do you know ? 

Mr. Horne. I would like the aeronautical engineers to answer that 
juestion, because while I say unhesitatingly th: " once the DC—3, for 

ext ump le, is in the air, then it flies on one = gine, but there is this very 
difficult nebulous period just at the point that the airplane is becoming 
urborne, and that is the most difficult period. 

Now, just what performance which airplanes will do during that 
moment, you see, which only lasts for a matter of a few feet in altitude 
and a few hundred feet on the runw: iy, I am not enough of an aero- 
nautical engineer to be able to answer in detail. 

Mr. Beckworrn. May I ask this question: Is there any figure, even 
of an approximate nature, that distinguishes spaghi mn what might be 
termed fair safety and no safety as a plane is leaving the ground / 
In other words, if it is 10 feet off and it has re come down on an air- 
port, is there any figure that you can say that that is safe, or is there 
any data that would determine whether or not that is ate, whereas 
if it got 5 or 10 feet higher it would not be? 

The thing that somewhat confuses me is, naturally, if a plane is a 
foot off the ground and it has got some more runway off there, it is 
reasonable to assume that there would be a chance for it to survive 
the coming down. Now, if it is 20 or 25 feet, which may embrace that 
nebulous period that you are speaking about, it is assumed that it 
could come back to the extremity of the airport’s runway safely. Do 
you have any comments to make on that ? 

Mr. Horne. I think your point is, which I — with, once the air- 
plane has reached a certain altitude, we will say 50 or 100 feet, and 
has reached a certain flying speed, then it is in a much safer condition. 
Now,-it is in that condition before it ever comes over anybody's 
house, or something of that nature, in a general way, because each of 
the runways in the large commercial airports has a certain amount 
of overrun to it and a certain amount of clear space in the first few 
hundred or few thousand feet. 

Now, different ones have different amounts, but in a general way 
the airplane is relatively safe as far as the airplane coming back on 
the ground again once it has reached an altitude of, we will say, 100 
feet and it has developed its flying speed so that its gear is up and 
it has a sustained forward motion. Under those circumstances, the 
average airplane will fly satisfactorily on one engine. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. I presume that your engineering department can 
give us the total length of open space, including runway, that is re- 
quired to maintain s: afety while the airplane is reaching that altitude 
and flying speed, for the several aircraft ; is that true? 

Mr. Horne. I think they can give you whatever engineering data 
you wish with regard to the flying speed and altitude at which the air- 
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plane will maintain itself or which it will not. In other words, the 
flight characteristics are well known, and we can give you any infor- 
mation you desire, I think, on the flight characteristics. 

Mr. Becxworrn. And, Mr. Horne, if you could relate that data, 
we will say, to the Newark Airport, or the Idlewild Airport and the 
LaGuardia Airport, in view of the interest that has been manifested 
here recently, it might be helpful. Or you can do that for Washing- 
ton National Airport. 

We are particularly interested in those, because those are the areas 
where we have had a lot of discussion very recently. 

Mr. Kiem. Mr. Horne, you know, of course, all of the agitation 
that has been taking place, particularly in my own city of New York 
and Elizabeth and places around the Newark Airport, with regard to 
the closeness or the proximity of the airports to large cities. I know, 
of course, that your agency has no jurisdiction over the location of the 
airport, has it? 

Mr. Horne. No, sit 

Mr. Kier. But in answer to a question of Mr. Hinshaw’s, I believe 
you said that your regulations do provide how long runways should 
be, in order to determine whether certain aircraft can land or take off 
in those airports. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Horne. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiem. Do you not think then that the factor of the location 
of the airport becomes important even to the CAA, because you may 
have a safety factor there, if the runway, let us say, is long enough; 
and yet we have had these three accidents in Elizabeth, which is al- 
most ne xt to the Newark Airport, and the possibility does exist that 
if anything happens to that plane in the take-off, that it may not be 
able to avoid crashing in that city or community or any other place 
which is densely populated adjacent to the airport. Don’t you think 
that your organization ought to have some jurisdiction or some say 
on that. because of the safety factor ? 

Mr. Horne. I think we have to recognize that the three accidents 
that you mention did not occur at the end of the runway or even within 
quite a little distance of it. They were all several miles away, after 
the airplane had been either fully airborne and was flying safely or 
when it was approaching the runway. 

Mr. Kuiery. When you say several miles, you will admit that that 
is probably 1 minute or less of flying time, is not that so? 

Mr. Horne. Yes; depending obviously upon the speed of the air- 
plane, and different airplanes fly anywhere from 100 to 300 miles per 
hour; but their landing and taking off speeds, of course, are normally 
in the neighborhood of 100 to 150 miles per hour 

I think we must not fail to distinguish between the flying character- 
istics of the airplane and the distances required as the airplane be- 
comes airborne when we are talking about the immediate vicinity of 
the airport, or when we are talking about the distance from the airport 
which Elizabeth or the city of Newark or any houses are, because by 
the time you get far enough away from the : airport that you are over 
the houses and in the vicinity where these crashes occurred, you have 
long since passed any question of this immediate take-off per formance, 

Mr. Krier. Let me see if that is so. Let us review at least two 
of those accidents that crashed, in Elizabeth. One of them, the C—46, 
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the I believe the accident took place around Christmastime, and it was 
for- taking off to go to Florida. It was observed that smoke was coming 
out of one of the wheels, the right wheel. Prior to the take-off, and 
ata, certainly at the time of the take-off, and yet there was not sufficient 
the time for that pilot to come back without ers ashing. And in the second 
ted one, within 1 minute’s time after his actual take-off, he was noted to 
ng- have told the control tower that one motor was out, and that is such 
a short time. 
€as I admit that, of course, if you walked from the Newark Airport to 
, Elizabeth, it might be some distance away, but actually it is right 
on next to it when you consider that right after the take-off, within 
rk seconds after the take-off, they are over Elizabeth, in that particular 
to case, and certainly in New York City after they take off from 
Ws LaGuardia. 
he Now, my only question to you, and I appreciate at the present time 


you have no jurisdiction over it, but don’t you think you ought to 
have some jurisdiction, and don’t you think that that is a vit al point 


re in connection with the safety of the take-off and the landings of planes 
Id today ? 
ff Mr. Horne. No, sir: I don’t think we have made quite a clear case 


for it, for this reason: I tried to emphasize again that the critical time 
is during take-off, and in the immediate seconds of take-off. Now, 


n the times that you are talking about are after the airp rl ane is fully 
y airborne. None of the accidents were caused by the airplane’s fi ailing 
} to fly on one engine or on three engines; and they were all caused—I 
’ don’t know for sure what some of the additional causes were because 
t the investigations have not been completed yet, but there were addi- 
’ tional factors in all cases as far as I am aware, in which the question 
2 that we were discussing here as to whether the airplane will or will 
not fly on one engine, was not pertinent. That is my point, and I do 


not want to overlook that factor, because the airplanes, once they are 
airborre and once they are in flying condition, will fly on one engine 
and have proved it, and will continue to prove it. 
Mr. Kiern. Now, let me go a step further. Now, let us take La- 
Guardia Airport, which is practically in a densely populated area. 
Supposing a plane was taking off at LaGuardia Airport and after it 
got to 1 foot or 10 feet or less and the pilot found that one engine 
was not operating. This is hypothetical, of course, but what could 
he do at that particular point in order to save any possible damage 
after he got up in the air? Could he stop that plane at that particular 
point ¢ 
Mr. Horne. Well, again, I do not think that that can be answered 
in a yes-or-no answer. If the airplane has arrived at the point where 
it will fly safely, then the pilot can keep the plane flying and go 
around and come back again. However, if it is m that critical point 
where there is some doubt, then the airplane simply fails to fly and it 
comes down on the runway. 
| 3 Mr. Kuze1n. What happens? That is what I want to know. Let 
us take the second case that you have mentioned. Is it your opinion 
that it could stop on the runway itself? 
i Mr. Horne. Oh, yes. In that case the airplane would simply come 
down on the runway, or perhaps a few feet off the end of the runway, 
and would stop. Now, the airplane itself might become damaged, 
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but it would not be any hazard to the people on the ground out in 
city. There is no hazard to the people out there. 

Mr. Kuery. Does it not depend on the length of the runway? 

Mr. Horne. But that is one of the reasons ‘th: it we have our regula 
tions which require a certain length of runway. 

Mr. Kurrn. I have a distinct recollection of an accident hi ippening 
at LaGuardia when the plane did, I believe, just that, and it went 
over a fence and landed in the aeronautical school, which is right 
across the road from the LaGuardia Airport. It jumped the highway, 
and there are homes there; and I just came down this morning, and 
you know that there were homes in the immediate vicinity of t 
LaGuardia Airport, so that even taking your case, there is a great 
likelihood or a possibility, let us say, of the airyhane’s doing som 
damage to some of these houses on the ground. 

Mr. Horne. It seems extremely unlikely to me, and I think the 
records indicate that it is such an unusual and most unlikely situa- 
tion that it is hard put to it to find any cases. 

Mr. Kier. I think you will agree that it was unlikely for three acci 
dents to happen in the same particular area in a short period of time, 
that is probably a 100,000 to 1 shot. 

Mr. Horne. I certainly will agree with you. 

Mr. Kuiern. And I think it is our job to see if we cannot prevent the 
extremely unlikely happenings. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Now, is it a fact that each type of aircraft has a 
regulation applicable to it which will limit its use of runway on take- 
off under certain wind conditions? For example, take the short run- 
way at LaGuardia which is, I believe, the one on the west side of the 
field; it is a rather short runway, and I think it is 3,000 feet long or 
some such figure as that. Could a C-46 carrying 48,000 pounds under 
still wind conditions be allowed to use that runway on take-off ? 

Mr. Horne. I would have to refer that question to our technical 
experts, sir. 

Mr. Hrysnaw. There is a limitation of length of runway which 
would prevent them from using that runway under those cireum- 
stances, if it is too short, is that correct ? 

Mr. Horne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. What sort of a regulation is that, and how does it 
apply? And perhaps you would like to have one of your technical 
people discuss it. 

Mr. Horne. Yes; I will be glad to. 

In a general way, the airplane is certificated for take-offs and land- 
ings with a certain length of runway, depending upon weather condi- 
tions and load conditions and so forth, and it would be a violation of 
the regulations if the pilot attempted to land on a runway which was 
too short or attempted to take off from a runway which was too short. 
That would be a violation of the regulations. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. By that, do I understand, let us say these itinerant 
aircraft coming under part 3 of the regulations, which may land at 
any airport in the United States, depending upon their destination 
and en route stops required for refueling or weather and so forth, those 
pilots would have to refer then to the map of the airport giving the 
runway length and compare that with the wind conditions, includ- 
ing direction and velocity, before they could determine whether or not 
they would be permitted to land on that runway ? 
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Mr. Horne. In a general way that is correct, sir; it is the pilot’s 

ponsibility that he will not land at a place which is not safe, con- 

lering the type of aireraft and the length of runways and the wind 
aa 

Hinsuaw. Well, has it been your observation that they comply 

with te at regulation, if you want to call it that, in the sense that when 

iey do find that that is the runw: ay being used, that they will avoid 

the use of that runway if they are going to be in violation in using it? 

Mr. Horne. It has been our observation that pilots are extremely 
careful and cautious about not taking off with runways that they 

hould not take off on, depending upon the wind and load conditions, 
ind similarly for landing. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Of course, that is based upon their certification, is 
t not ¢ 

Mr. Horne. Well, there is the certification of the aircraft. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is correct, and that certification of the air- 
craft relates directly to the length of runway which that aircraft will 
require under certain conditions; is that correct ? 

Mr. Horne. That is the general idea; it is a little more involved 
than that, but that is the general idea. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How involved is it ? 

Mr. Horne. I would like to have one of our people who make a 
specialty of that kind of thing explain in more detail. 

Mr. Becxworru. That is satisfactory. Is he here right now? 

Mr. Horne. This is Mr. Omer Welling, of our Office of Aviation 
Safety, and I think perhaps he can do a more exact job than I can on 
answering that technical question. 

Mr. Beckwortn. State your full name, please. 


STATEMENT OF OMER WELLING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF AIRCRAFT 
DIVISION, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wetxinc. Omer Welling, Deputy Chief of Aircraft Division, 
CAA. 

Mr. Congressman, as I understand your question, you are asking 
whether or not the regulations involving the types of certification of 
the airplane specify a minimum length of runw ay upon which it may 
land. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Or whether there is any relation between the types 
of certification and the minimum length of runway which may be 
employed for landing or take-off, at certain altitudes, under certain 


conditions. 

Mr. Wetturnea. The regulations governing airplanes certified in the 
transport category lay down operating rules which specify that the 
weight at which the airplane is dispatched may not exceed a value such 
that when it arrives at a destination, the landing distance which has 
been measured as a part of the type certification exceeds a specified 
percentage of the available length of runway, at the destination. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What about take-off ? 

Mr. Wetiine. It also specifies that the airplane shall not be dis- 
patched at a weight in excess of one such that in the event an engine 
fails during the ‘take-off it can either stop within the length of the 


runway or continue with that engine inoperative. 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. Then that would definitely limit the runway length 
at a given altitude, would it not? 

Mr. Wetuinc. It specifies, in effect, a minimum runway. 

Mr. HinsHaw. A minimum limit; yes. 

Mr. We.LuING. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is that figure available to the pilots of the aircraft, 
and do they all know it ¢ 

Mr. Wetting. The regulations governing the type certification of 
an airplane in the transport category require the determination of 
those distances and require that an airplane flight manual be supplied, 
u copy with each airplane, which contains information of that kind 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. [Tam glad it is aboard the airplane, but does the pilot 
know it, and is he required to know it? 

Mr. Wetuinc. Well, sir. it is ne ane to be carried in the airplane 

Mr. es That is lovely, but if the pilot does not or n to 


know it, why he can take off from anywhere without regard to it, 
he not ; 





Mr. Weiuine. It is my understanding that it is his responsibility 
under the law not to exceed any of those limitations; that is, the act 
says that it isa violation of the law to operate an airplane outside an y 
of the limitations which have been established as a part of the type 
certification. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Do you happen to know whether pilots have been 
cited for violations of such a regulation ¢ 

Mr. Wetuinec. I have no personal knowledge of that, s 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Let us get down to part 3, because part 3 is quite a bit 
different apparently from part 4. Is there any such requirement on 
part 5¢ 

Mr. Wetuinc. There is no requirement in part 3 that information 
of the kind described for tr: ansport category be determined. There 

are, cae ver, operating rules applic: able to irregular air carrier opera 
tors which also specify certain minimum lengths of field, or runways 
I should say. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Does that apply to a type of aircraft or merely for 
their personal operation regardless of what they are flying? 

Mr. Wetuine. It isa part of the rules governing the issuance of an 
air carrier operating certificate. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. But it is not related to the type of aircraft flown ? 

Mr. Weiuinc. In the sense that the performance of the particular 
airplane which is flown must be related to the dimensions of the field. 
to the length of the runway. 

Mr. HinsuHaw. Well, now, as I understand it, the C-46 was certifi- 
eated under part III in 1945, and at that time practically its sole 
requirement was that it would be able to pass through 5,000 feet on a 
single engine climb after being airborne, and now what other require- 
ments may have been called for the committee is not aware, as that 
was the only one that certainly I remember having been given to us 
on last Friday when we temporarily suspended these hearings. 

Is there any other requirement of the C—46 as it was certificated 
under part IT] than that 4 

Mr. Weiiine. For the purposes of the issuance of a type certificate 
to the airplane, that is the only performance requirement that it was 
required to meet with an engine iInopel rative. 
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fr. Hinsuaw. It is difficult for me to see how without further tests 
and specifications resulting therefrom, you could set a runway mini- 
mum limitation under those conditions. 

Mr. Wetiinc. Well, let me try to explain it in this way. This is 
a complicated situation, sir. There is a part of the regulations, the 
Civil Air Regulations, which lay down requirements for the issuance 
There is such a part governing 


of an air carrier operating certificate. 
carrier operators, and 


the issuance of such certificates to irregular air 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain in his testimony last Thursday iden- 
tified that as part 42 of the regulations. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That came into effect rather recently, and this other 
regulation was In effect in 1945. 

Mr. Wetiinc. That is correct. That part 42 and in particular these 
provisions which I mention which do relate to performance of the air- 
plane, to the length of the field, have become effective comparatively 
recently but they have been made applicable to the C-46 airplane used 
by irregular air carrier operators. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, just recently or, let us say, last summer you 
completed certain tests of the C46 aircraft, tests which may have been 
made before and probably had been made before but which were then 
made because there was some doubt as to the ability of the 16 to 
meet certain performance characteristics that seemed to be desirable. 
As we understand it, you are about to come into a hearing before the 
CAB in connection with certain rules and regulations that ultimately 
may be promulgated by the CAB. Now, if these statistics were avail- 
able long ago, and not just last summer, could you tell the committee 
when they were available? ‘These facts and figures were as to the 
ability to climb and take off with load, and so forth, and so on, what- 
ever they were, that you made your tests for last summer. 

Mr. Wetiina. Well, I believe, sir, that the answer to that question 
is that we have known what the performance of the airplane was since 
it was originally type certificated back in 1945. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is where the confusion arises in my mind, Mr. 


That is as to how it could have been type certificated for 


Chairman. 
to 


a gross load of 48,000 pounds without any reference, for example, 
length of runway which would be required both at sea level and alti- 
tudes and under certain atmospheric conditions as it applied to trans- 
port categories. After all is said and done, the airplane is carrying 
passengers as well as cargo and it is flying in and out of airports in 
congested areas, and cert: uinly ought to have qualifications which will 
permit it to operate as safely as would any other airplane carrying 
passengers or cargo, should it not ? 

Mr. Wetuina. I believe it should, yes, sir; but let me speak to that 


The law provides for the issuance of type certificates. It also 


points. 
in alr carrier 


provides for the regulation of operation of airplanes 
oper ation, but not all airplanes which receive type certificates oper- 
ate in air carrier operations. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Perhaps we should have for our benefit a better 
definition of the term “air carrier operation” because while the act 
came out of this committee and it was subject to amendments, we have 
had a great many other bills that are considered by the committee 
and we are probably not as familiar with the right definition of that 
term as we should be. May I suggest that we receive a definition 
of this term “air carrier operations,” which has been referred to both 
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by yourself and Mr. Horne so that we are fully cognizant of w!) 
that term includes. Perhaps the attorney for the CAA would | 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Boytr. My name is Robert P. Boyle, Deputy General Counse! 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The statute defines an a 
carrier as any citizen of the United States who undertakes whetl: 
<lirectly or indirectly or by lease or any other arrangement to e 
gage in air transportation. Air transportation in its turn is define 
in the statute as the carriage by aircraft of persons or property as 
common carrier for compensation or hire or the carriage of mail 
aircraft. In other words, the definition of an air carrier is any perso: 
who holds himself out as a common carrier to engage in the trans 
portation of persons by aircraft for hire. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. It does not include contract operations, does it / 

Mr. Boyt. No, sir; it does not include contract operations a 
such, 

Mr. Hinsuaw. We never did write the contract section of the Civ 
Aeronautics Act, have we? 

Mr. Boye. No, sir; there have been several bills introduced, | 
believe at one point this committee did consider a revision of the Civ 
Aeronautics Act which was proposed, I have forgotten exactly w] 
proposed it, but it did provide for a special part regulating both t! 
economic and sa fety factors of contract carriage by air. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Now at the present time under the common-carri 
provisions, as [ understand it, you have two classes at least, one is the 
common carrier of passengers for hire and the other is the common 
carrier of cargo for hire, and both of them are certificated for those 
puposes, is that correct / 

Mr. Boyue. That ts right. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Or a combination of those, I suppose would bi 
ll cluded. 

Mr. Borie. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Now, does an irregular carrier which holds itself 
out to take passengers between one point and another come under the 
definition of a common carrier ¢ 

Mr. Borie. Yes, sir. The irregular air carriers are a classification 
of air carriers established by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Hinsnaw. And do I understand that if a particular agency 

ling tickets for transportation from one part of the United States 

to another holds itself out for that purpose, and then contracts with 

another carrier, or contracts with a carrier, somebody operating an 

airplane to transport these people, that the person owning the aircraft 
becomes a common carrier ¢ 

Mr. Borie. Not exactly. It does not work exactly in the manner 
you have stated. My present impression of the way the ticket agencies 
so-called are operating is this: They will accumulate loads of pas- 
sengers for the nonscheduled air carriers, and the nonscheduled air 
carriers being a large group of individuals, all of whom are each indi- 
vidually certificated as common carriers, and having accumulated a 
load of passengers the ticket agency will contact one of those common 
carriers and ask that common carrier to accept this load of passengers 
to go from A to B. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. So that the owner of the aircraft, whatever it may 
be, an individual, an association, or corporation, is a common carrier 
in all cases. 
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Mr. Boyrxe. It is our opinion that he is, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Is that conceded by the owners of the aircraft, the 
contractors and the ticket agency ? 

Mr. Boye. In my opinion, it is. I say that because we handle a 
large number of enforcement cases against the irregular carriers and 
e have not in recent years been met with the defense that you have 
ist suggested. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Then the term to which we were referring a moment 

o, the exact wording of which has now escaped me, I think it was 
“air-carrier operations,” that term applies to all of these irregular 
arriers, Whether or not they have contracted to transport a given 
umber of passengers with a ticket agency. 

Mr. Boye. Let me put it this way, [ believe it would cover the 
reat majority of their operations. It is my personal opinion that 

is a very difficult thing for a corporation who is a common carrier 
o escape their responsibility as a common carrier through an indi- 
idual contract. It can be done as a matter of law, but I think it is 
exceedingly difficult because he is obtaining that business by virtue of 

e fact that he is a common carrier. 

fr. Hinsuaw. Now, let us go back to your definition of a common 


at the commencement of this discussion, because if these car- 


arrier 
come directly under the law; 


riers are common carriers then they 
do they not ¢ 

Mr. Borie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. And the aircraft used and all of the regulations 
applicable thereto are supposed to be identical with the regulations 
of other common carriers; are they not ? 

Mr. Borie. They are identical within their classifications ; 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Within their classifications ? 

Mr. Borie. I am merely distinguishing between an irregular air 
carrier and a regular carrier or scheduled carrier. 

M. Hinsuaw. Is there any reason why a different set of regulations 
in respect to airworthiness should apply to one carrier more than 


yes, sir. 


another ¢ 
Mr. Boye. It is the position of the CAA that they should not. 


Mr. Hinsuaw. Who differs with the CAA on that? 

Mr. Boyue. In the recent proceeding before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, we had quite a bit of opposition from the representatives of 
the irregular air carriers. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Why did they think they should not come under 
the same regulations as common carriers? Of course, I perhaps should 
not ask you that question except that you may answer it as hearsay, 
because of course you cannot speak for them. 

Mr. Borie. The position was not defined as such. The 
before that proceeding were specific, and they were with respect to 
the C-46 aircraft. It is only a generalization from their position that 
I reach the conclusion that there were some people in opposition to 
our general position. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Now, if we can get back to the gentleman who just 
left the stand. In view of the fact, sir, that these irregular carriers 
come under the definition of common carrier as stated by your deputy 
general counsel, do you see any reason why these common carriers 
should not be required to live up to the same safety regulations as the 
certificated air carriers in scheduled operation ? 


issues 
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Mr. Wetuinc. From the point of view of safety, I personally ea 
see no reason. There is argument that it is an unfair economic burden 
to place upon them. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That I presume is debatable on the other side. The 
San reasons in my mind should never outweigh the safety pro 

isions, but that is only my personal viewpoint of the matter, and | 

1 perfectly willing to listen to anyone who wants to testify to th 
come. But you say that that is the contention. 

Mr. Wetuine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Has any action been taken by your Division, and 
of course you are not the head of it, I believe that Mr. Hensley is the 
head of it, to advocate that common carriers of all classes should be 
required in their vehicles and in their operations to live up to the sani 
standard of safety as is required of the certificated carriers / 

Mr. Wetuinc. I believe, sir, as Mr. Horne has already stated, that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has formally recommended to 
the Board that it take appropriate action to bring that about. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Am I correct in assuming that the reasons for the 
action are apparently those of safety to passengers and cargo and 
people on the ground ¢ 

Mr. Weturnc. The reasons for our recommendations, you mean, sir é 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes. 

Mr. Wetiinec. Yes, sit 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I am always interested in whether or not the safety 
of the people on the ground has been considered in this connection, 
hecause so frequently when we refer to passengers and think of the 
safety of the passengers first and foremost, when actually the numbers 
of people that may be in the path of an aircraft are larger in number 
than the passengers on the aircraft. 

Mr. Wetiine. Well, perhaps it has not been made clear to you, sir, 
that the transport category requirements do provide reasonable assur- 
ance that the airplane will be able to continue flight in the event of 
the loss of an engine during take-off if it has passed a point beyond 
which it cannot stop within the length of the field. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Is there any requirement or any provision made for 
anyone to officially clear or refuse clearance to an aircraft on take-off 
providing the runway length is not long enough to meet the standards 
which have been referred to for runway length minimum ? 

Mr. Wextine. Well, the situation with regard to that is this: The 
minimum length of runway required for take-off at a given altitude 
of an airport at a given weight of a particular airplane is a part of 
the limitations of the airworthiness certificate of the airplane. The 
law says it is a violation for any person to operate an airplane out- 
side of limitations which have been imposed upon the certificate. 
Now, as Mr. Hensley explained, I believe, Friday during his testi- 
mony, that responsibility rests upon the operator of the airplane. We 
do not have sufficient people to check individually each flight to see 
whether or not it is in compliance. 

We have, however, reviewed a presentation by the carrier of the 
limiting weight for a given runway on a given airport or a given 
airplane and have found that it does comply. We have probably also 
reviewed his operating procedures to insure that the people who are 
responsible are properly informed concerning what those limitations 
are. We then, as Mr. Hensley has expl: 1ined, make spot checks such 
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is we can. In the event we find violation, we may or may not file 


a violation, depending upon whether or not we believe that the thing 
" was willful, let us say. 
_ Mr. Hinsuaw. Am I correct in my information that the number 
PO of personnel of the Safety Bureau of the Civil Aeronauties Admini 
| | stration has been materi: illy reduced in the last 4 ye ars ¢ 


- Mr. Weiuing. There have been reductions each appropriation year 
for 3 years and Mr. Hensley can perhaps furnish more exact informa 
tion on that question, sir. 

id Mr. Hinsuaw. If my memory serves me correctly, some years ago 


- you had 2,100 personnel all over the United States, and the rest of 
ne the world, where the Civil Aeronautics Administration operates, and 
sa | think that that number has been reduced to about 1.400; am I con 
rect, Mr. Hensley ¢ 
it Mr. Henstey. No, sir: it is 1,716 authorized at the moment. 
7 Mr. Hinsuaw. How many did you have at the maximum ¢ 
Mr. Henstey. There was a maximum of 2,035. 
S Mr. Hinsuaw. What is your present staff 
Mr. Hensiey. May I correct the figures I just gave you. It is 1,756 


as authorized for fiscal year 1952, and 1,716 is the present number of 
authorized positions. 


(Note.—The total number of positions filled is 1,621 at present time.—F. S. H.) 


Mr. Wotverton. May I inquire at th: : pee is there any particular 
department or division that suffered by a specific reference in the 
appropriation bill, or was it left to the ‘i Aaiieail of the head to deter 
mine where the reduction should take pl: ma 

Mr. Hensiey. It is my understanding, sir, that the appropriations 
are made through the department, and the bureau or agency to the 
program area, it being the prerogative of the responsible person to 
make that adjustment within his field. 

Mr. Wortverron. Has your agency requested additional funds for 
inspection purposes ; that is, inspection from the point of ascertaining 
whether regulations are complied with / 

Mr. Henstry. Yes, sir; that has been done. 

Mr. Worverton. How many have you applied for that have not 
been granted ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. I can give you first-hand figures only of the last re- 
quest. As I recall, additional technical personnel requested that were 
denied, I believe, were only six; that is, six additional technical per- 
sonnel for the establishment of two additional offices. Now, the others 
I can submit for the record; I do not recall them at the moment. 

Mr. Wotverton. In view of the fact that frequently the statement 
has been made that you do not have sufficient number of persons to 
make inspections that at times have appeared to some member or 
members of the committee might properly be made, it seems to me 
that your request for six additional ones is a very meager request, and 
does not, in my opinion, reflect the importance of proper inspection. 
I am inclined to think, and I do not want to prejudge anybody or any 
agency or anything, but I am inclined to think that the question of 
the inspection as to whether regulations and rules are carried out is 
of much more importance than it apparently seems to be at the present 
time. 
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In other words, if it is necessary to make rules and regulations, th 
deal vitally with the safety of passengers as well as those who are | 
surrounding areas to airports, that then it becomes of primary in 
portance to ascertain whether those rules and regulations are carried 
out, and that it cannot be left entirely, as it seems to be, at the present 
time, to the action of the airline. 

Some are of the opinion that it would take more to carry out some of 
the inspections that some of us have had in mind than would be 
feasible. I do not know about that. I only know this: That when yo 
fix those rules and regulations, you do it because you consider 
important to do so from the standpoint of safety, whether above o 
on the ground, and I am inclined to think that there is not enough 
supervision of the question of inspection as there should be. 

Mr. Hens.iey. May I acquaint the gentleman with one other item 
that you may be overlooking. We have in addition to the regular 
agents as we call our technic al personnel that maintain the supervisio: 
of the operations, other representatives of the Administrator called 
designees who participate in inspection also. Now, of that number we 
have 3,000 such persons, who function under the direct supervision, 
in the nature of assistants, if you like, of our own agents. Now, that 
is in addition to the routine and regular inspections that are made by 
the carriers or the operators of the aircraft. 

Mr. Wotverron. I am speaking more specifically than general in 
spection. For instance, in the list of accidents that was presented to 
us in our last hearing, in going over them quickly, I observed that 
about half of them in the report of the accident contained the phrase 
“failure to gain altitude.” 

Now, I think we are all agreed that the ability to attain altitude is 
a very important feature and it is the basis of the take-off load that 
you fix, and it is the basis of the length of the runway, and so forth. 
Now, the type of gasoline that is used is very important to the question 
of gaining altitude, and the higher the octane the better degree of 
altitude can be obtained. 

Now, these planes take off, and it has been revealed to us in some 
instances where they were certificated to use 100-octane gasoline, it 
was found that they had used 90 or 91. Of course, I am not in a 
position to have the technical information that would determine to 
what degree that reduces the safety feature. In view of the fact that 
so many of the acidents were shown to us the other day in the list 
contained a reference to the fact that there was int ibility to gain 
altitude, it seemed to me that the type of gasoline that is used should 
be a matter of inspection. 

Now, I do not know whether in these take-offs at the Newark 
Airport, whether the question of the type of gasoline will enter into 
those reports or not. In several hearings that we have held we have 
heard much about engines, and about propellers, and so forth, and as 
yet I have not heard anything said with respect to the type of gasoline 
that was used. And yet, in two of those instances at the Newark 
Airport, there was evidently a failure to gain altitude, In one in- 
stance it was observable in the control tower, and it prompted the 
control officer to immediately talk to the pilot of the plane and ask if 
everything was all right, and he was told that one of his engines had 
dropped out, or words to that effect. In the other instance it was ob- 
servable that sparks were flying before it got off the ground. That 
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iy indicate that the type of gasoline had nothing to do with it, 

but I am hopeful that in whatever investigation is made, I want to 

(test to the efficiency of Mr. Fluett in the investigations he is making, 

nd I would like to hear something about who knows what type of 
gasoline was in those planes. 

| am of the opinion that in view of that inability to gain altitude that 
was referred to in so many of those reports of accidents that was 
presented to us, it is important for some inspection to be made other 
than a mere certificate from a company that supplies the gasoline to 
determine whether it is of the octane that that particular engine from 
(he standpoint of the manufacturer as well as from the standpoint of 
your agency has required it to have or to use when you granted the 
certification, 

Mr. Henstry. Sir, I made inquiry into the question of the Eliza- 
beth incident in the case of National Airlines, and we have not yet 
a report of the octane rating of the gasoline actually in the tanks both 
in the aircraft and in the refueling truck. I was in hopes that I could 
give you a report of the samples that were taken from both places, 
and which are presently in the laboratory being tested. I checked 
with Mr. Fluett following your inquiry the other day, and they have 
not yet received the reports from the laboratories to determine exactly 
what the rating of that gasoline was. So that is being done. 

Mr. Wotverron. May 1 ask you or someone of your technical staff 
people how difficult it is, if is difficult, to ascertain the type of 
gasoline that is in a plane ae to take off without regard to what 
may have been reported by the company that supplies the gasoline. 

{ have in mind that when you want to make a test of whether you 
have got enough antifreeze in your radiator all you have to do is pull 
a thermometer of some kind and place it in the water, and I thought 
ann it would be just as simple to ascertain the degree of octane. 
Is that so or not? 

Mr. Henstey. If I may, I have Mr. Briggs with us, our power- 
plant engineer, and I would like for him to answer your question. 

Mr. Woxverton. I would like to have it answered if the committee 
does not feel that I am pressing something that is not important. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER BRIGGS, ENGINE SPECIALIST, POWER 
PLANT BRANCH, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brices. My name is Elmer Briggs, engine specialist, Power 
Plant Branch, Civil Aeronautics Administration. To answer your 
question, basically the fuels are identified by their color to which the 
basic fuels have been added, and a dye is added to attain a certain 
color, to identify that fuel in a general sort of a way. 

Mr. Wotverron. Does the process of preparing that gasoline give 
it a different color, or is it given a different color by the manufacturer 
to identify it as to its octane rating? 

Mr. Briaes. The difficulty is that the basic gasoline is colorless, and 
the dye which is added is necessary to color it, and otherwise it is 
colorless. 

Mr. Wotverton. So that if a wrong coloring is added, and if a 
100-octane color is put into a 90-octane gas, it would then have tix 
appearance of 100-octane; is that right? 

Mr. Brices. That is correct. 
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Mr. Woriverron. Is there any means of determining, regardless of 
color, what is the octane / 

Mr. Brices. Not without a very involved laboratory test of thy 
oasoline. 

Mr. Wotverron. You would have to take the gasoline in each pai 
ticular flight and put it through a laboratory test to determine the 
octane of that easoline / 

Mr. Brices. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotvertron. There is no simplified method of ascertaining it? 

Mr. Briaes. No, sir. 

Mr. Becxkwortn. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? Is 
that also true where, for ex: ump le, State agencies test the girs ades of 
gasoline in pumps that give out gasoline to the public 4 Do they have to 
carry those tests to the labor: atory ¢ 

Mr. Briges. Yes, sir: in order to determine the octane equivalent for 
that gasoline it would have to be done in a laboratory. 

Mr. Beckworrn. In order to determine the octane content, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Brices. That is the manner in which fuels are graded. 

Mr. Beckwortu. In most States they do check up on the grades of 
gasoline at filling stations, do they not ¢ 

Mr. Briggs. Yes, sir, and might I explain that in automotive gaso 
line the control of octane is not anywhere near the same quality, you 
might say, in that we have essenti: ally two grades of automotive fuel, 
premium and regular. ‘The octane fluctuates considerably and there 
is no requirement to say otherwise. But when it comes to aireraft 
fuel, its octane equivalent is one of the very prime essentials in con 
nection with its use. Therefore, the octane requirement there is 
rigidly specified and because of the color added you can see there it 
is an attempt to identify the fuel properly. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. Is there any unusual injury that can come to an 
engine that does not use the proper octane content of gasoline 4 

Mr. Briees. I am afraid I missed one word of your question there. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Assume that a given engine should have a given 
octane content of gasoline, and instead of using the high octane con- 
tent whieh it should have for the best functioning, it uses a cheaper 
lower-octane content. Do you know whether that usage of the lower- 
octane content of fuel would injure the engine of the airplane, gen 
erally at more than the other ? 

Mr. Briess. It could injure the engine, but you cannot say definitely 
that it would in every case. 

Mr. Beckworrn. One of the reasons why a person undertakes to 
use good gasoline in his automobile is to protect his engine. 

Mr. Briees. That is right. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am wondering if the same reason would apply 
to the operator of an airplane, or is there a difference ? 

Mr. Briees. There is very little difference in that respect. That 
is the purpose of using the specified quality of fuel, to prevent damage 
to the engine. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Does low-octane gasoline tend to cause the engine 
to need reworking after fewer hours ? 

Mr. Briees. Yes, sir, and it may also cause distress in the engine 
which would incapacitate that engine. 
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Mr. Beckwortu. The same as you get knocks in your automobile, 
is that right ¢ 

Mr. Briees. That is right. 

Mr. Beckworru. I take it from what questions have developed, the 
fact that you cannot test this gasoline without a laboratory procedure, 
probably the only motivating cause for people to use the good gaso 
line is to protect their automobile and you do very little testing as 
i matter of fact, and probably very little testing is done. 

Mr. Briees. You are speaking of automotive fuels / 

Mr. Beckwortn, I am speaking of airplane fuels. Would you say 
hat very little testing of gasoline is carried on either by the Govern 
ment or by the operators of the planes? Do they have to rely on the 

companies that sell the gasoline ¢ 

Mr. Briaes. That is correct, ves, sir. 

Mr. Wotverron. What, if any, inspection is made to determine 
whether you have got the right colored gasoline before a flight takes 
off ¢ 

Mr. Briees. It is my understanding, sir, that the fuel supphers 
are required by their customers to give periodic statements, signed 
statements as to quality of the fuel they are delivering on certain 
dates. 

Mr. Wotvertron. What color is required for 100-octane gasoline / 

Mr. Briees. Green, I believe it is. 

Mr. Woxverton. All right. Now is any inspection made by any 
body when that airplane takes off whether it has green gasoline or 
orange colored or red or any other color / 

Mr. Briees. I cannot answer that directly, but there is little op 
portunity for that, however, sir, in the manner in which perenne is 
handled. 

Mr. Henstey. There are at least two checks made on that, sir, one Is 
the draining of the carburetor sump which is a requirement on the 
preflight inspection, which is made before each flight, and in addition 
the copilot, or if there is a flight engineer, he is required to be present 
at the fueling of the aircraft, and so there we have two inspections 
that the proper gasoline is being placed in the airplane. 

Mr. Wotverton. Are either of those inspections carried on by a 
Government official 

Mr. Henstry. Not asa regular thing, but as a sampling inspection, 

Mr. Wotverron. When you say sampling, what do you mean, it 
might be done today and it might be done again 2 weeks from now? 

Mr. Henstry. Yes, sir: it could be that way, it is an unannounced 
inspection, that is what I mean by sampling. 

Mr. Worverton. What I am getting at is this, is there any kind 
of an inspection made by a Government official to determine whether it 
has 100-octane gas or a lesser degree of octane ¢ 

Mr. Brices. Not before every flight. There is the sampling pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Wotverton. Would that be a very difficult thing to do? 

Mr. Brices. It would not be at all difficult. 

Mr. Wotverton. From your explanation, it would seem to me that 
it might be a very simple procedure if you had the inspector there to 
do it. 
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Mr. Brices. That is correct, sir; and now to be clearly understood 
on this problem, it is a simple thing to do, I agree, but there is 
aircraft taking off, I think, about once ever 7 seconds in this country, 
and it is a difficult thing to have a person present at each take-off | 
sample that. That is the m: enitude of the job of having that many 
people at that place at that time. 

Mr. Wonverton. I have noted that most of the planes are on t 
field quite a while before they take off. 

Mr. Brices. That is correct, but in addition we also have people 
there. 

Mr. Wotverton. They do not come in and go out or start off i: 
periods of 7 seconds, so far as their presence on that field is concerne 

Mr. Henstey. That is correct, and now our method of sampling g 
may be in this manner: We might station an agent at a particula 
spot, and his chore or iets for that day would be an inspection of this 
kind on the operators that he could find. For that particular da 
that would catch the very thing that you are talking about on ever) 
operator or every flight of that partic ular day, but it is not done as 
daily inspection procedure. That is for the reason that we do not 
have enough people to cover a take-off every 7 seconds. 

Mr. Wotverton. How many inspectors do you have at the Newark 
Airport for one purpose or another ? 

Mr. Hensiry. We did have five before the Newark Airport wa 
closed. 

Mr. Worverton. I mean when the airport was in operation. 

Mr. Henstrey. We have since moved those to Idlewild and La 
Guardia Fields. 

Mr. Worverton. How many did you have at Idlewild? 

Mr. Henstry. At Idlewild I believe we had 11 technical people. 

Mr. Wotverron. And how many at LaGuardia Field? 

Mr. Hensiery. There are 12 at LaGuardia. 

Mr. Worverton. And the presence of those inspectors in numbers 
such as you have indicated are not sufficient to see what kind of gasoline 
is in the plane before it takes off ? 

Mr. Henstey. I think we could do that. However, there are other 
inspections that I think are just as important as that, too. 

Mr. Worverton. Well, they may be more important for that matter, 
and I am not speaking of this in relative importance, and if this is 
important for a manufacturer to say this engine must have 100-octane 
gasoline, and when you read the certification you say this plane must 

operate with 100-octane gasoline, you do it because not only for the 
efficiency of the engine but you have in mind the whole use of that 
engine, when lives are at stake in the proper use of that engine, and 
it seems to me that you cannot discount the importance of knowing 
whether that particular grade of gasoline is used. That is just my 
view of it, and like Mr. Hinshaw, I hesitate to bind anybody else by 
my views, but that is very definitely my opinion. 

Mr. Henstey. I did not mean to minimize the importance of check- 
ing the fuel that is pl: seed in the airplane, I agree with that, but I 
meant to imply that here are many other things that need to be checked, 
too. Now, we do have one situation where I think the economies and 
the safety of the operation involved pull together. Usually they are 
pulling opposite each other. Here it is to the advant: age of the oper- 
ator to have the best grade of fuel that he can and see that he does 
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have the right grade of fuel in order to give a longer life or better 
peration to his engines, and so it is to his advantage to insure as well 
: the Government to insure that he gets the proper grade of fuel. 

Mr. Wotverton. I do not want to take further time now to pursue 
s one thought, but I am very much interested in this whole subject 
of inspection, and at a proper time when I will not take too much 
time of the committee with the questions they wish to ask, I intend 
to ask some questions as to the duties of these inspectors, as to whether 
they do examine with respect to regulations and rules, and so forth, 
before a plane takes off, having regard to the regulations that have 
been fixed by your agency. 

Mr. Henstey. I would be delighted to show those to you. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Why are you short 40 inspectors now, you just can- 
ot recruit people ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. No, sir, included in the 1,756 authorized strength, 

there are clerical people, too. There are engineers involved, which 
- the most difficult area in recruitment because of the demand on the 
outside, and since competition there is much more attractive than we 
can offer engineers, as you have noticed by the advertisements in any 
if the trade journals. Clerical help is just a little tight, but I think 
our vacancies are actually more in the engineering area rather than 
ihe agent vacancies which I believe are at seven at the moment. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Even though you asked for six, do I understand 
you asked for six more? 

Mr. Henstey. The most recent request; yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckxworru. But you are actually short how many like the six 
for which you asked, how many have you been short this far ¢ 

Mr. Henstry. Under our present authorization we are only actually 
short seven, meaning that we have seven vacancies. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You have 7 vacancies, and if you got the other 
6 that means that you would be operating with 13 more than you 
presently have. 

Mr. Henstry. May I say it this way: It becomes just a little in- 
volved, perhaps, but the effect of the most recent leave law was in- 
terpreted, as far as this particular program was concerned, to amount 
to about 42 positions. Now that did not mean that they were all agent 
positions, but the calculation was based on the number of additional 
days of work available because of the decrease in leave allowed, which 
would be equivalent to 42 positions. ‘Those were the positions stricken 
from the program and that is what reduced our authorization to the 
present figure of 1,716. 

Now, that procedure is undoubtedly quite proper, and in some cases 
it works and in some cases it does not. In the case of agents stationed 
at one spot where we have only two, it creates a problem. 

Mr. Beckworru. We are talking about people who work for CAA, 
to help to bring about safety, and that is the topic of our discussion 
right now. If I understand correctly, you have asked for six more 
is that right—engineers ? 

Mr. Henstey. | mentioned that that was the request. 

Mr. Becxworrn. I do not get that. Of course, you mentioned that 
you have 1,716 authorized, and that is for what, authorized for what 
clivision ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. That is for the aviation safety program of CAA. 
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Mr. Beckwortnu. Now, if lL understand correctly, you have asked to 
six more engineers, which would be technical people for safety piu 
poses: is that right / 

Mr. Henstry. That is in the request as it went forward for fisea 
vear 1958, and perhaps I had better get it on that basis so that we y 
know what we are talking about. 

Mr. Wotverron. To whom was that request addressed, to tly 
Budget Bureau or to the Appropriations Committee ¢ 

Mr. Hensiey. Through channels, it was addressed from me to my 
Administrator and from there to the Secretary of Commerce, and | 
believe at that point the six positions that I mentioned were deleted 
from the program as it went forward to the Budget Bureau. I |» 
lieve I am correct in that. 

Mr. Wotverton. Is it possible when the Budget Bureau has sul 
mitted its budget to the President for you to go before the Appropr: 
ations Committee and find fault with the budget and say that it shoul 
be more than that / 

Mr. Henstry. It is quite possible. 1 take the position that I state 
my case and my needs and my requirements at each level and when 
the Budget Bureau submits the President’s budget, that is my budget, 
and I do not propose to go beyond that. 

Mr. Wotverton. How does Congress under those circumstances eve! 
hecome aware of the needs of your Department, because if it were not 
for a man like Mr. Hinshaw has proven himself to be in the years 
that have characterized his service in the Congress, who has continu 
ously made these tights on the floor of Congress, it is due in his case 
to his very great interest in this subject, but aside from that Congress 
does not have any realization whatsoever of what your claims are, or 
what your desires might be. We do not have presented to us you 
report to the Department of Commerce or the Department of Com 
merce report to the Bureau of the Budget. All we get is the budget, 
and by that time something has happened to it. It is done either 
wisely or unwisely and Congress is left more or less in the dark. We 
would be in complete darkness in many instances if it had not been 
for the interest of our friend, Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Hensvry. Those efforts and that understanding is certamly) 
very much appreciated. I do not feel it is my prerogative to take 
exception to the budget as it is presented by the President, and I fee! 
that I have had my opportunity to be heard as far as my particular 
program requirements are concerned, and I certainly have respect for 
the decisions that are made along the line as to whether they can be 
afforded in the particular program or not. But I have had my chance 
to be heard as far as the safety program is concerned. 

Mr. Worverton. But not so far as the Congress is concerned. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Of the 1,756, how many are inspectors, the kind 
that would do such things as checking on gasoline or any other thing 
that would constitute a part of the safety inspection ? 

Mr. Henstry. We have 586 persons actually engaged in the type of 
activities that we are talking about in the field, at the airports, making 
the actual inspections. 

Mr. Wotrverron. And how many unfilled positions like the 586 
are there / 

Mr. Hensiey. That is the seven that I mentioned, the seven field 
vacancies. 
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cl to Mr. Beckwortnh. Then you have asked for 6 more, is that right, 
pur ke the 586, and 7, or have you asked for any others? 

Mr. Henstey. There were 6 included in the 195% request. 
fises Mr. BeckworrnH. So instead of having 586, if you could fill the 7, 
wil F and get the 6 more, you would have 601 / 
Mr. Henstry. Mr. Chairman, if I might explain, it is just hardly 
thi possible to keep the full complement staffed all of the time. I mean 
ve have resignations, and we have that problem. 
y my Mr. Beckwortn. That is understandable, and so you have roughly 
nd | 600, then, instead of 585, or 586, if you could get what you wanted / 
eted Mr. Henstey. That is right. 
by Mr. Beckwortu. You would not have very many more if you re- 
eived what you actually asked for. You would have probab rly not 
sub enough to change in the main the practices which you are currently 
p carrying out. 
uld = :riggcougniet It goes further than that, and that is divided into 
e shifts, or something of that sort, if you are going to have round- 
ate the-clock pach ation at all of the airports of the United States, you have 
len vot to have at least five men for each position; do you not? 
ret, Mr. Henstry. I specify three shifts, but that is on a 7-day week, 
and so I certainly think that five shifts would be more reasonable as 
rel a figure, if you covered it. 
lot Mr. Hinsnaw. You cannot work them 7 days a week, you can only 
W's work them 40 hours a week, and there are so many hours in a week, 
u and it requires pretty close to five shifts. 
se Mr. Hensery. That would be right. 
Ss Mr. Hrnsuaw. And so if you divide by 4+ you have about 150 air- 
or ports to be covered by one man and at each airport there are 24 hours 
ir in a day. How many airports are there, certificated by the CAA, 
approximately ¢ 
t, Mr. Henstey. Well, there are almost 600, sir. 
T Mr. Hinsnaw. That gives you an idea of what it takes to supply an 
e adequate force of the positions that have to be rotated, to go around 
i the clock. . 
Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I have got to make a very important 
y phone call in a minute, and I wondered if I might get back to the 
original subject. I hate to harp on this subject of airports and run- 


ways so long, but our friend here who was testifying before the com- 
mittee on the subject of runways and proper lengths, and so forth, 
[ wonder if I could ask him one or two questions be fore I have to leave. 

Mr. Welling, will you come forward again? Will you give a 
typical ex xample of a difference in runways required—perhaps that 
is not a fair question because as I understand it all aircraft used in 
common carrier service except the C46 must meet part IV require- 
ments except perhaps the DC-3 and the Lockheed Lodestar. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wetuinc. That is correct. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. And they are quite old airplanes. 

Mr. Wetina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. But they did have certain requirements under part 
[V or what is presently part LV at a previous time, did they not? 

Mr. Weiurne. The DC-3 and the Lockheed, you mean ? 

{ Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes, they are certificated under part ITI. 
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Mr. Wetirnc. They were certificated under earlier parts of 
regulations. The DC-3 was certificated under Bulletin 7—A, issued 
by the Secretary of Commerce back in 1928, but there was a version of 
the bulletin still effective when the DC-3 was certificated as a type 

Mr. Hinsuaw. There are certain lengths of runways that are re 
quired for the DC-—8 operation, is that right? At least the D¢ 
has certain characteristics of landing and take-off that are well knov 
to be within certain limitations at a given altitude, is that correct / 

Mr. Weturne. The situation is this, that the performance of the 
DS-3 and the Lockheed are such that they could comply with the 
rules laid down for transport category airplanes at weights at 
level in excess of those at which they are permitted to operate. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Therefore, they would now be meeting the tra 
port category ee nts. 

Mr. Wetuina. Yes, s 

Mr. Hinsuaw. So we are talking about the C-46, and have any r 
quirements or any similar requirements been set up for the C—46 
common carrier operation ¢ 

Mr. Wetiinc. There are requirements similar in their nature b 
not so severe as those required of transport category airplanes: th 
is right. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is where I want to get into a discussion, a1 
have you explain the differences and how many they are and why. 

Mr. Wetuine. Well, ] am not sure at the moment that I can do th 
without reference to some material which I do not have. Let me see i 
I can get it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. May Task offhand if the differences are material ? 

Mr. Wetuinc. I would say they were, sir: but I think I can poi 
them out if you will allow me to examine this document a moment 

The requirements which apply to airplanes not certificated in thi 
transport category but used by irregular air-carrier operators cov 
a take-off and en route and a landing requirement. The take-off re 
quirement says—and I will meal it if vou like: 

No take-off shall be made except under conditions which will permit th 
airplane to be brought to a safe stop within the effective length of the runway 
from any point on take-off up to the time of attaining, with all engines operating 
at normal take-off power, 105 percent of the minimum control speed, or 115 
percent of the power of stall speed in the take-off configuration, whichever is 
greater, as shown by accelerated stop-distance data. 

The corresponding requirement applicable to transport-category 
airplanes says the airplane shall not be taken off at a weight in excess 
of one such that if the engine failed anytime during the take-off it 
could either be brought to a stop within the available length of runway 
or continue with the engine in operation and climb at certain minimum 
specified rates. It is that latter element which is missing from this 
requirement. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is to continue the take-off and climb at a 
minimum rate. 

Mr. Weturnea. Yes, sir: and the second element in this set of re- 
quirements is a requirement that the airplane climb at a certain 
minimum specified rate in the cruising configuration in the event it 
loses an engine at a minimum distance above : any point of terrain over 
which it must fly. 
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Mr. Hrinsuaw. That is at 1,000 feet. 
Mr. Weturna. I believe that isthe figure,sir. Yes, sir: that is right. 
Now, there is a similar requirement applicable to transport-category 


airplanes, except that the rate of climb specified for the nontransport- 


ategory airplane is 50 feet per minute, and for the transport-category 

—e lane it is specified as a multiple of the stalling speed of the air- 
lane squared ; so that, if for example, the stalling speed in that con- 
curation were 100 miles per hour, the requirement would be 200 

feet per minute if the airplane weighed less than 40,000 pounds, and 
f it weighed more than 60,000 pounds the required rate of climb would 
400 feet per minute. 

The third element in this set of requirements is a landing-distance 
limitation. I will read it if you will permit me. [ Reading: | 

No airplane shall be taken off at a weight in excess of that which under 

indard conditions hereinafter stated in paragraphs A and B would permit the 
iirplane to be brought to rest at the field of intended destination within 70 

rcent of the effective length of the runway from a point 50 feet directly above 

e intersection of the obstruction clearance line of the runway 
The corresponding requirement for transport-type-category air- 
lanes is substantially the same except that for a scheduled destination 

specified percentage of the runway which may not be exceeded 

60 percent. But there is a proviso which permits, in the event the 

irplane is forced to go to alternate destinations, dispatch at a weight 

ich that that distance would be as much as 70 percent of the length 
of the runw: ry at the alternate. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I do not want to get into a long discussion here, but 
| think it would be well for Mr. Welling to prepare a statement to 
nelude in his remarks concerning the ability of the C46 airplane 
to meet the requirements which he has stated thereon runway 24 at 
Newark Airport and consideration of the altitudes which must be 
reached on the take-off. 

Mr. Becxworru. I think it would be well to relate that to the other 
airports too, up in that territory. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes. It could be related to certain other runways; 
for instance, at LaGuardia. I am sure they are long enough in Idle 
wild—they are very long ranways—and also at Teterboro, 

Mr. Weuurne. May I be sure I understand you. You want a state 
ment concerning the extent to which the C46 complies with these rules 
[ have just identified as applicable to irregular carriers at these 
locations. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. And at the maximum gross weight allowable prior 
to this in the event you are reducing the gross weight to 45,000 pounds, 
and also as to whether or not it applies to 45,000 pounds. 

Mr. Weuina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. It would not necessarily be confined merely to the 
irregular carriers ; would it / 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Well, not necessarily, because other carriers use the 
same type of aircraft. 

Mr. Becxworrn. It is for transporting cargo as contrasted with 
passengers. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

46 airplane in and out of Newark and La- 


In respect to the operation of the (¢ 
the 


Guardia at certificated gross weights of 48,000 pounds and 45,000 pounds, 
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following limitations prevail, as established by the Normal Category Airw 
thiness Rules of CAR 8 and the Irregular Air Carrier Rules of CAR 42: 


Newark Airport 
Runway 24 and 6: 


hffective length for take-off and landing 6, 658 
18,000 pounds take-off distance 4, 96 
Landing distance , 3, 21 
£5,000 pounds take-off distance a: what 4, 580 
Landing distance atin ‘ — 4,110 
Take-off and landing limitations___ = Sacierhe None 
Runway 10: 
Effective length for take-off 5, 720 
For landing ; 6, 000 
Runway 28: 
Effective length for take-off___ ___ 6,000 
For landing 5, 720 
Take-off and landing limitations ‘ ‘oud None 
$18,000 pounds en route terrain clearance limitation ‘ 5, 720 
45,000 pounds en route terrain clearance limitation___ piled mitt Mg ROO 


As can be seen, no effective weight limitation is imposed on the C—46 as pres 
ently certificated by runway 24-6 and 28-10 at Newark. 

Regarding the inconsistency of landing distance versus gross weight tha 
appears in (i. e., a shorter landing distance for a heavier weight) it is felt that 
the 48,000-pound figure of 3,215 feet is questionable, and it is presently i: 
litigation before the CAB. At the time of publication of CAR 42, it required 
the CAA to publish values of take-off and landing distance for all large airplanes 
used by irregular carriers, based on data available within the CAA. The reg 
ulation was adopted by the Board upon the understanding that data were 
available and therefore that no testing would be required. The C46 data 
available were limited at that time, but the published figures were based on the 
best data at hand. Since that time CAA has conducted further tests on the 
airplane, and hence resolution of the differences revealed by the newer test data 
is presently in the hands of CAB, 


Runway 1 and 19: 


Effective length for take-off and landing ‘ 5 feet 4, 842 
48,000 pounds take-off distance a do.... 4, 960 

Landing distance . ‘ do__ 3, 215 
45,000 pounds take-off distance_ 4 : = 4, 580 

Landing distance : ‘ do 4,110 
Take-off limitation " pounds 17, 100 
Landing limitation y : do_.-. None 
46,800 pounds en route terrain clearance limitation feet__ 6, 750 
45,000 pounds en route terrain clearance limitation és do_ 7, 200 


LaGuardia Airport 
Runway 4: 





Effective length for take-off E - feet__ 4,680 
For landing R aN 2 ™ do.... 4,320 
Take-off limitation__- * aula . bis cake _pounds__ 45, 850 
Landing limitation call pre “ne naan do_- None 
Runway 22: 
Effective length for take-off_- . __feet 4, 320 
For landing é do... 870 
Take-off limitations for all model C46 airplanes ; -_pounds__ 42, 220 
Landing limitation eat alent ‘i eee a do_.__... None 
Runway 13: 
Effective length for take-off___ ssc ctweld 5, 700 
For landing aca do 5, 900 
Take-off and landing limitation i en . .__.. None 
Runway 31: 
Effective length for take-off_..__._.__-__ . a 
For landing . pes shies cp dtc dutch weeereee | TE 
Take-off and landing limitation- Io lea apa eee P cau (ane 


—— rere ta once ve a — 
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LaGuardia Airport—Continued 
Runway 6: 
Effective length for take-off__._________-__ feet 4, 030 
For landing _.___-_-- : : ; do._... 4, 230 
Take-off limitation for all model C46 airplanes ; pounds_— 37, 740 
Landing limitation--_--~- isin tence ‘ eee = do None 
Runway 27: 
Effective length for take-off____- : ___feet 4, 230 
For landing_~_- do _ 4,080 
Take-off limitations for all model C—46 airplanes pounds__ 40, 900 
Landing limitations for 48,000-pound airplane_-___..__--__-_~- do_._.. None 
Landing limitations for 45,000-pound airplane__...------~- do . 44, 000 


Mr. Wetiinc. My point was to be clear which rules would be used 
n asssessing the airplane, and I have understood it is these which |] 
have indicated are applicable to irregular air carriers, and the trans- 
port-category requirements. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That would be correct, and of course I think it would 
be very interesting and in part conclusive to know how that airplane 
woul L act in reference to the tr: ansport category. 

Mr. Wexuinc. Mr. Chairman, we have with us some information, 
which was requested last Friday, and we have with us information 
to be included in the record stating the status of the airplane with 
respect to the transport-category requirements. 

Mr. HinsHAw. Would it take very long to vive us the gist of that 
ond place the rest of it in the record ? 

Mr. Weiiine. It is three pages double-spaced, and I could read 
it, if you like. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Will you read it, please. 

Mr. Weiiinc. The following data are extracted from the Civil 
Aeronuatics regulations, Engineering Flight Test Report on . 16 air 
planes, Transport Category Performance dated March 7, 1951. 

In preface, it should be understood that the tr: insport-category re- 
quirements of CAR 4b are an instrument for defining a minimum level 
of safety. This level of safety is expressed in various ways relative 
to the airplane (viz.. maximum weights for take-off and landing, 
minimum runway lengths for take-off and landing, operating speeds 
and engine condition which it has been demonstrated may be safely 
used, ete.). 

The transport-category requirements limiting the take-off weight 
function by requiring a specific positive rate of climb following the 
sudden and complete loss of power of one engine at the most critical 
— of take-off (1. e., that point at which the airplane can either 
be brought to a safe stop within the length of runway available ahead 
of the airpl: ine, or alternatively flown safe ly off the runway, with a net 
height of 50 feet attained by the time the airplane passes over the 
runway end). 

Two “segments” of the take-off flight path define the operating 
level of safety or take-off performance: 

First segment climb, which requires a net rate-of-climb of 50 feet 
per minute following complete engine failure at the critical engine 
failure speed described above, with the landing gear extended, wing 
flaps in the take-off position, and the propeller of the failed engine 
windmilling in take-off pitch. 

At sea level, in conditions of standard temperature and humidity, 
the C46 is limited in this segment to a take-off weight of 38,050 
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pounds. At a field altitude of 5,000 feet (Denver, for example) 
take-off weight would have to be reduced to 31,900 pounds. If thie 
C-46F were to demonstrate its performance in this configuration at 
present operating weight of 48,000 pounds, it would have, instead ot 
50-feet-per-minute rate-of-climb at sea level, a rate-of-sink of 

197 feet per minute. Asa matter of fact, in order to have no rate-o! 
sink, but merely a zero rate-of-climb, the weight would have to 
reduced to 59,850 pounds. 

Second segment climb, which requires a net rate of climb eq 
in feet per minute to the arithmetic product of the square of tli 
stalling speed (expressed in miles per hour) multiplied by the fact 
0.035, demonstrated at the minimum safe take-off speed with 1 
landing gear retracted, but all other airplane devices in the same po 
tion as in the first segment ¢ ‘limb just described. 

At sea level the C+46F is limited in this segment to a take-off er 
weight of 36,200 pounds, and at a field altitude of 5,000 feet t! 
weight would be reduced to 31,650 pounds. If examination of 
C-46F at its present certificated weight were made to the second sey 
ment climb requirement of the transport category, instead of dem: 
strating the required climb of 304 feet per minute, the airplane woul: 
sink at a rate of 105 feet per minute. The weight at which a ze: 
rate of climb could be met would be in the order of 43,900 pound 

As can be seen, the second segment climb requirement is the mor 
critical of the two, and limits the certificable weight of the C—t6F 
to 36,200 pounds. The empty weight of the airplane equipped for 
passenger operation is somewhere in the neighborhood of 31,000 
pounds. 

The landing climb requirement of the transport category allows 
the C46F a maximum landing weight of 46,500 pounds. However, 
this requirement is overridden both by the approach climb require 
ment (which fixes the landing weight) and the take-off climb require- 
ments, which render any landing weight in excess of the take-off 
weight unusable in any case. 

The approach climb requirement, which conceives a missed ap 
proach with an engine already inoperative and its propeller feathered, 
permits a maimum landing weight at sea level of 44,325 pounds. 
However, since the take-off weight could not exceed 36,200 pounds, 
this landing weight is without practical significance. 

The primary reason that the weight of the C-46F is some 25 percent 
lower in the transport category ‘than in its presently certificated 
normal category of CAR 3 is that no take-off ability following engine 
failure is contemplated in the normal category. The ability to 
remain aloft with one engine inoperative and in the most advan- 
tageous airplane configuration (landing gear and flaps retracted, 
inoperative propeller feathered, re continuous rather than take-off 
power on the remaining engine) is the limiting criterion in CAR 38, 
and this is insured by requiring a rate of climb in this configuration 
of 142 feet per minute for the 48,000-pound airplane. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Then the question becomes one of how we got beyond 
the point or up to the point where the transport category should 
apply to all aircraft in common-carrier service ; is that correct ? 

That is not a fair question, I suppose. Of course, I would like to 
know, Mr. Chairman, how we arrived at that point where an airplane 
of this size and for the use in common-carrier service could have been 
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ertificated under part III, and why it should not have been required 
to be certificated under whatever was the predecessor of part LV, 

existence at the time it was certificated. 

Mr. Wetuina. I believe, sir, that that phase of this question was 

ered by Mr. Chamberlain’s testimony last Thursday. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. He just said that it had been certificated because it 

d been offered under part HI rather than under part TV, and that 
here was no disability placed against the Civil Aeronautics Authority 

t that time, and I guess it was the Board and the Administrator at 

it time, to require that it be certificated under part IV. 

Mr. Weiuine. So far as the Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
oncerned our situation was this: The law says any interested person 

y apply for a type certificate, and the authority shall conduct such 
investigation as is required to determine compliance with the regula- 

ms, and that the type is a safe type and if it so finds it shall issue 
the certificate. The regulations, part II], existed. We saw no ground 
on which to refuse a valid application for certification of the airplane 

nder that part. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is a flat statement of fact, and whether it can 
be controverted or not is another subject, but my personal belief is 
(hat if you are going to carry passengers in common-carrier service 
\ireraft-carrying passengers, whether it be in irregular or scheduled 
common-carrier service, the same regulations should apply. How- 
ever, as you say, part III was available. Now, why it was not shut off 
vhen this airplane was offered, I do not know. Perhaps somebody 
else knows, and it may be in the records. Maybe there was no question 
ever advanced on the subject, but there it is, Mr. Chairman. Ob- 
viously, we have an airplane flying in common-carrier service which 
does not meet the transport category requirements, and yet it continues 
to carry passengers and cargo. It has the characteristics which you 
have outlined here in respect to the ability to climb, and the ability to 
take off, and so forth and so on. It is very interesting, I am sure, 
to the committee. 

Mr. Becxwortu. The committee will adjourn at this time, subject 
to the call of the Chairman, and I imagine we will try to meet tomorrow 
afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the call 
of the Chair.) 
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Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in the Freehol 7 ane 
Chamber, County Building of Union County, Elizabeth, N. J., Hon. 
Arthur G. Klein (acting chairman) presiding. 
Mr. Kier. The hearing will come to order. The first witness will 
John F. Sly, commissioner for the Port of New York Authority. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. SLY, COMMISSIONER, PORT OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORITY 





Mr. Kier. Your name and address, please, for the court reporter. 
Mr. Sty. My name is John F. Sly, and I am commissioner 
of the Port of New York Authori ity for New Jersey. I live in Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Mr. Kiern. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Sly. 

Mr. Sty. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appear here 
as the spokesman for the commissioners of the Port of New York 
Authority. Iam accompanied by all of my fellow commissioners who 
are available in the port district at this time. I should appreciate, 
Mr. Chairman, the privilege of introducing them to the committee: 
Commissioner Joseph M. Byrne, of Newark, N. J., vice chairman; 
Commissioner Horace K. Corbin, of Newark; Commissioner F. Pal- 
mer Armstrong, of Keyport; Commissioner Bayard F. Pope, of New 
York; Commissioner S. Sloan Colt, of New York; Commissioner 
Charles S. Hamilton, Jr., of New York, who is not here right now but 
will be here; and Commissioner Charles H. Sells, of New York, whom 
[ also expect to be here. 

Now, we have brought with us the members of our technical staff in 
order that you may have the advantage of their technical testimony 
if you care to develop it as the hearing proceeds. I would like to 
introduce them also at this time: Austin J. Tobin, executive director 
for the Port of New York Authority; Fred M. Glass, director of the 
department of aviation development of the Port of New York Au- 
thority; Sidney Goldstein, general counsel of the port authority; 
Karl G. Clement, controller; John M. Kyle, Jr., chief engineer; and 
Russell E. Watson, New Jersey, associate counsel. 
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When the appointment of this committee was announced on |) 
uary 25, the chairman of the port authority, Mr. Howard S$. Culln 
made the following public statement: 

The commissioners of the port authority agree on the desirability of 
cressional investigation of the tragic airplane accident at Elizabeth last Tu 
afternoon. We are confident that the committee's investigation of civi 
salety rezulations, pilot training practices, airport equipment and location 
tronic equipment and maintenance of engines and airplanes will result in fi 
ings and recommendations that will be in the public interest. 

At that time also, our executive director, Mr. Austin J. Tobin, w: 
you, Mr. Chairman, as follows: 

We have just been advised of the appointment of the Interstate and For: 
Comnierce Committee in the House of Representatives of a subcommittee charg 
with the responsibility of investigating all phases of air travel and embra: 
therein studies with respect to Newark Airport and LaGuardia. The Port 
New York Authority, as you undoubtedly know, operates these two major ay 
tion facilities under a leasing agreement with the cities of Newark and New 
York, respectively. I am writing this note to assure you of our complete and 
wholehearted cooperation with you and the other members of the committee 
in carrying forward the very important responsibility assigned to you. I pr 
sume that you will advise us of information, testimony, and so forth, desired 
you and your committee. 

I need h: irdly say, Mr. Chairman, that the ¢ ‘ommissioners of the port 
authority share fully and very deeply the grief and concern all of ou 
citizens have over the recent tragic aircraft accidents in Elizabet! 

With the members of your committee, with all other public officers 
of good will and sincere purpose, we turn from our sorrow to the duty 
of weighing the lessons that can be learned from this tragedy and t 
the sober consideration of those advances in safety and security whic! 
must result from transportation accidents such as these. It is this 
duty of intelligent and constructive consideration that is exemplified 
in the purpose and the statement of the objectives of your committee 
It is this determination to give constructive meaning to the tragedies 
such as these that, throughout the history of American industry and 
transportation, has brought consoling rewards of increased protectio1 
and future safety. It is particularly appropriate, therefore, that a 
Committee on Interstate Commerce such as this, should devote itself 
to this important task. 

In order that inquiry and consideration of the problems of the pub 
lic which confront not only northern New Jersey, but the entire Na 
tion, as a consequence of the three tragic accidents in Elizabeth, could 
proceed in a sober, intelligent, and constructive atmosphere, the port 
authority closed Newark Airport in the early morning hours of 
February 11, 1952, with the following announcement: 

In the light of these tragic events and pending further investigation, the Port 
of New York Authority has closed all runways at the Newark Airport as of 
3 o'clock this morning and a notice to airmen has been issued to that effect. 

The same day—that is, February 11, 1952—the commissioners of 
the port authority invited the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, the top executives of 
all United States flag airlines serving the metropolitan area of northern 
New Jersey and New York, the Air line Pilots Association, and the Air 
Transport Association to meet with them in New York on the follow- 
ing day, The invitation was accepted by all of the foregoing and after 
meeting throughout the afternoon and evening of Febru: ary 12, the 
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group unanimously agreed upon and issued the following public state 


ment: 
Newark Airport will not be reopened for passenger and cargo flights pen 
congressional and other responsible official investigation. 
» With respect to the transfer of Newark Airport operations to New York 
International, La Guardia and Teterboro Airports, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
ator Horne said: “That the CAA would exercise its statutory reponsibility 
for the control of aircraft movements into the airport in the interest of maximum 
fety and that the number of such movements would be based upon weather and 


1 
i- 


er operating considerations.” 
Administration Charles Horne of the Civil Aeronautics Administration stated 
that the CAA will do everything within its statutory power to enforce the obser 

e of runway priorities for take-offs which have already been recommended by 

oint committee of airlines, the Airline Pilots Association, the CAA, and the 
port authority. These priorities apply at both LaGuardia and New York Inter- 
national and provide for the utilization of runways at these two airports which 
permit take-offs over water or the most sparsely settled areas as a matter of 
first choice. Under these plans, runways requiring operation over congested 
areas would be utilized only when such use is mandatory for reasons of safety. 
It is anticipated that this procedure will substantially reduce the volume of 
operations over congested areas in the vicinity of these two airports. The air 
lines and the Airline Pilots Association, for their part, state that they will assume 
their respective responsibilities for enforcing and observing these priorities, sub 
ect to the judgment of the pilot with his ultimate responsibility for the safety 
of the flight. 

4. The presidents and officers of the scheduled and nonscheduled airlines, and 
the commissioners of the port authority, present at the meeting, agree on the 
ollowing statement of general responsibility for the operation of aircraft into 
and out of airports: “Under the Federal law, the powers of the operator of an 
airport—the port authority in the case of northern New Jersey and New York— 
re limited to the land and structures which constitute the airport. The air- 

rt operator’s functions include the financing, planning, and construction of 
runways, utilities, terminal buildings, hangars, and the extensive physical plant 
required for the operation of a large air terminal. Even in the discharge of 
these functions, the Civil Aeronautics Administration under the Federal Airport 
Act exercises a guiding hand. In the exercise of its paramount power under the 
Constitution to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, the Congress of the 
United States has placed the complete control of air traffic and aircraft approach 
procedures within the jurisdiction and administration of the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration and the Civil Aeronauties Board. Accordingly, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration operates the control towers at major terminal airports throughout 
the country, employs all of the control tower personnel, and furnishes all of its 
equipment, including all electronic, radar, and other devices concerned with 
the direction and control of air traffic. These include the intercommunica- 
tions system between the tower and the airplane; the instrument landing system 
commonly known as ILS; the ground control approach system commonly known 
as GCA, and the tower radar commonly known as surveillance radar. The port 
authority or any other airport operator has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
installation, maintenance, or operation of such facilities at the airport, or with 
the control of their traffic into or out of the airport, with the exception of pro 
iding the physical space for the CAA equipment and for the housing of the 
Federal employees who maintain and operate it. So, too, the port authority 
leases ground and building space to the airlines and has no control of, authority 
over, or voice in the maintenance or operation of their aircraft. Airlines and 
other aircraft operators are governed by the orders and regulations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Civil Aeronautics Board, and in establish 
ing their own operating procedures, must conform to prescribed standards. So 
too, those agencies of the Federal Government have power to establish or approve 
all operating procedures of the airlines, including the standards and determina 
tion of pilot competency, the airworthiness of aircraft, legal minimums of ceiling 
and visibility for the aircraft operation at the airport itself, all air traffic control, 
and procedures for approaches and take-offs. Our joint purpose in setting forth 
this statement of the division of operating responsibilities at airporis is to set 
forth clearly the respective jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the aircraft operator, and airport operator, since 
an understanding of this division of responsibility is essential to intelligent 
consideration of the problem before us.” 
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For the record, the foregoing statement was issued to the press on 
February 12 over the names of the following, all of whom were in 
attendance at the meeting: 

Robert M. Love, president, All American Airways, Washington, 
D. C.; Alfred A. Lane, vice president, operations, Northeast Airlines; 
KE. J. Kershow, vice president, operations, National Airlines; John 
Paul Riddle, president, Riddle Aviation Co.; William H. Meranda, 
Resort Airlines; O. M. Mosier, American Airlines; J. B. Franklin, 
Capital Airlines; Eddie Rickenbacker. president, Eastern Airlines; 
Warren Lee Pierson, TWA; Milton W. Arnold, ATA; Harold R. 
Harris, vice president, PAA; M. Van Dusen, public relations, Eastern 
Airlines: Donald A. Duff, vice president, Colonial Airlines; J. E. 
Griffin, United States Airlines; Thomas L. Grace, president, Slick Air- 
ways, Inec.; Irving M. Buckley, Trans Caribbean Air Lines; O. Roy 
Chalk, president, IMATA; R. I. Lennox, Airline Pilots Association ; 
Wells F. Bruen, Air Coach Transportation Association; Frank Judd, 
Northwest Airlines; L. Burwell, Flying Tiger: Donald Nyrop, Chair 
man, CAB; Walter H. Neff, assistant to the president, United Air 
Lines; Carl A. Benseafer, Robinson Airlines; Melvin C. Rehill, Air 
Coach Transportation Association; C. F. Horne, CAA; Horace K. 
: ‘orbin, commissioner, PNY A; Fred < Glass, port authority; Austin 

Tobin, executive director, PNYA; Bayard F. Pope, commissioner, 
ON YA; S. Sloan Colt, commissioner, PNYA; John F. Sly, commis 
sioner, PNYA; Charles S. Hamilton, commissioner, PNYA; F. 
Palmer Armstrong, commissioner, PN YA: Charles H. Sells, commis 
sioner, PNYA: Ben Stern. CAA. 

At the same meeting of F ‘cbr uary 12, 1952, a special committee was 
established to ¢ ‘oordins ite the joint ‘efforts of all concerned in meeting 
the problems of safe operation of aircraft over cities and other 
populous areas. This committee was called the National Air Trans 
port Coordinating Committee, its chairman is Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, and it includes among its members Juan Trippe, president, 
Pan American Airways; Ralph Damon, president, Trans World Air- 
lines; W. A. Paterson, president, United Air Lines; C. R. Smith, 
president, American Airlines; Charles F. Horne, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics; O. Roy Chalk, president, IMATA—that is the 
Independent Military Air Transport Association; Thomas L. Grace, 
president, Slick Airways; Donald W. Nyrop, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nauties Board; Howard S. Cullman, chairman, the Port of New York 
Authority; Clarence M. Sayen, president, Airline Pilots Association; 
J. H. Carmichael, president, Capital Airlines: Amos E. Heacock, 
president, Air Coach Transport Association; G. T. Baker, president, 
National Airlines; and Admiral Emory S. Land, president, Air Trans- 
port Association. 

This committee met all day and through the evenings both Friday 
and Saturday, February 15 and 16, and took definite action to meet 
emergency conditions arising out of the suspension of operations at 
Newark Airport. 

As the committee knows, most of these actions involved the most 
difficult and critical problems for the members of the National Air 
Transport Coordinating Committee, yet they were all taken volun- 
tarily, which is indicative of the constructive and cooperative ap- 
proach of this coordinating committee to its task. I shall not discuss 
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the work of this committee or the agreements reached on February 
12,15, and 16 in any further detail, for I assume that Captain Ricken- 
backer and other members of this committee, such as representatives 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and the Airline Pilots Association, will appear before you. 

Now, gentlemen, may I discuss briefly the resumption of passenger 
and cargo flights at the Newark Airport. As I pointed out, it would 
not be appropriate or even possible today for me to even discuss con- 
ditions under which passenger and cargo flights should be resumed 
at Newark Airport. The answer involves very broad and critical 
problems, both regional and national, as well as the determination of 
technical conditions and procedures that will assure the people that 
al! possible considerations of safety have been thoroughly canvassed 
by those qualified to do so. The constructive advice which we all seek 
falls within the assigned responsibilities of your committee, the Presi- 
den’t Airport Commission headed by General Doolittle, the recom- 
mendations of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, of the CAB, the CAA, the New Jersey Legislative Committee, 
the Rickenbacker National Air Transport Coordinating Committee, 
and the port authority itself. 

All of these responsible executive, legislative, administrative, and 
industry committees will weigh the very grievous and far-reaching 
regional and national problems that are involved in the resumption of 
air service to northern New Jersey. 

I think it is apparent to all thinking people that these problems in- 
volve the future welfare, development, and prosperity of northern 
New Jersey and of the United States itself—perhaps their very sur- 
vival. When one thinks them through, these problems involve the en- 
tire policy of the Federal Government as set forth in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 to go forward with the encouragement and de- 
velopment of an air transportation system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and of national defense, 

Practically all of the airports of the large cities of the country are 
located in heavily populated areas. If they were not heavily popu- 
lated when the airport was first constructed, the areas around its peri- 
meters rapidly became so. That is what happened around LaGuar- 
dia—which now has congested residential areas closer than those at 
Newark—but which at the time of its construction in 1936 was sur- 
rounded by sparsely settled areas. I may say in passing that despite 
the noise of aircraft, there is nothing mysterious about the attraction 
of residences and developing industries to the areas around the air- 
ports of the country. It becomes clear as we consider, for instance, 
that today no less that 17,000 people with an annual payroll of about 
$75 million are employed right here in the port district at Newark, 
LaGuardia, and New York International Airports. 

The fact is, as you know, that Newark, LaGuardia, and New York 
International Airports are of a pattern with the major urban airports 
of the country in that they have been developed in close proximity to 
populous areas, or have attracted concentrations of population and 
industry to their perimeters. I am advised that no less than 62 of the 
principal airports in the United States have residential areas closer to 

the end of their runways than the distance from runway 6-24 at 
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Newark to the city of Elizabeth. These include Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul-Minneapolis, San Fran 
cisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, and Miami. 

Now, as to our construction program at Newark Airport. It has 
been suggested to your committee that the construction program that 
is now under w ay at Newark should be terminated or suspended. | 
know of no course that would be so damaging to the objectives of 
increased safety and security that are so ‘earnestly sought by the 
members of this committee and the commissioners of the port 
authority. 

That construction program is being carried forward in fulfillment 
of the plans for the reconstruction of Newark Airport, which were 
undertaken by the port authority over 4 years ago. Included are the 
building of new runways, with new alinements, and the abandonment 
of the existing runways, as a constructive and realistic step toward 
modernizing the airport and reducing the movement of aircraft ove 
congested areas. This master plan of reconstruction was the prime 
obligation of our whole airport agreement with the city of Newark, 
the airport policy of the States of New York and New Jersey, as ex 
pressed in their joint statutes, to which I shall presently refer, and the 
ussistance that we have received through the Federal airport aid pro 
gram. 

The construction of these completely new runways, or substantially 
different alinement from existing runways, will provide for the ap 
proach and departure of aircraft so as to avoid the central and con- 
gested residential districts of Elizabeth. It is estimated that when 
these new runways are completed and with adherence to the runway 
preference system, only a relatively small percentage of the traffic 
will take off or depart over the residential area to the west of the air 
port and during instrument conditions that approach will not be used 
at all. I repeat that such avoidance of central and congested residen- 
tial districts through the reconstruction of the airport was one of the 
factors of the whole plan of airport development which the port au 
thority undertook in 1948, at the request of the city of Newark. 

In our annual report to the Legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey for 1950, we said that this new runway program was designed 
to make possible to a great degree the avoidance of residential dis- 
tricts in Newark and Elizabeth for aircraft approaches and depar 
tures. This basic program for the realinement of the Newark run 
ways was outlined in the airport’s proposal which we submitted to the 
ommissioners of the city of Newark in 1946, At that time we said: 

The present airport will be obsolete within 5 years because of the inadequacy 
of existing runways and terminal installations. Within that period it will 
therefore be necessary to construct a new airport to replace the existing facility. 

In accordance with these plans, the port authority let the first 
contract for the new runways A and D on January 12, 1950. Since 
then this work was expedited wherever possible. Even with diligent 
effort, the construction of runway A alone requires a minimum of 33 
months. The building of safe, level, and durable runways at Newark 
Airport has required the placement of 3,300,000 cubic yards of hy- 
draulic fill up to a height of 16 feet to expedite the settlement. and con- 
oe ion. This one operation for runway A requires 28 months, since 

takes that long to place the fill and to wait for the maximum soil 
se ettle ment of about 414 feet to occur. 
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[f the work is not interrupted, the first of these new runways, run- 
way A, is scheduled for completion by November 1 of this year. It is 
estimated that it will be operational about 94 percent of the time for 
all aircraft approaches and take-offs. 

Of this runway, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president of Eastern 
Airlines, has said: 

Runway A, when completed and implemented, will provide Newark with one of 
the finest and safest instrument runways in the world and will permit the land- 
ing and take-off of aircraft under both visual flight rules and instrument condi- 
tions without flying over the congested residential or downtown business areas of 

lizabeth. 

I should make it clear also, though our director of aviation develop- 
ment, Mr. Fred Glass, will go into these matters in greater detail, 
that it was always intended that just as soon as the new runway A 
was completed, which under present construction schedules was to be 
about November 1, 1952, the existing instrument runway, which was 
constructed by the city of Newark on an alinement which carries 
planes directly over the center of the city of Elizabeth, was to be closed 
to the landing and take-off of aircraft. 

Now, may I comment on the nature of the responsibilities and func- 
tions of the port authority. At the previous hearings before this 
committee and recently also in the statements of local officials which 
have appeared in the press, statements have been made regarding the 
nature, responsibilities, and functions of the Port of New York Au- 
thority which are inaccurate and misleading. We think it is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the record before your committee include a brief 
summary or review of the statutory facts with regard to this agency 
of the States of New Jersey and New York. 

The Port of New York Authority was organized in 1921, under the 
terms of a compact, or treaty, as it has sometimes been called, between 
the States of New Jersey and New York as the self-supporting 
regional agency of our two States. The compact had the consent of 
the C ongress. By the terms of the compact of 1921, the port authority 
was directed to go forward with the development of public terminal 
and transportation facilities within the port district of northern New 
Jersey and New York. The whole economy of this area has developed 
around our geographical and man-made position as a great center of 
transport: ition, by sea, by land, and now by air. There are 4 million 
people employed in this great metropolitan area. Of that number, 
about 400,000 earn their living directly or indirectly in the trans- 
portation industry—the movement of persons and cargo through the 
port district of northern New Jersey and New York. It is clear, there- 
fore, why the two States declared in the port compact, that a— 
better coordination of the terminals, transportation, and other facilities of com- 
merce in, about, and through the port of New York will result in great economies 
benefiting the Nation as well as the States of New York and New Jersey. 

The port authority was the first public authority organized in the 
United States. The statesmanship which produced the compact was 
shared by leaders in both States and particularly by Gov. Walter FE. 
Edge here in New Jersey and Gov. Alfred E. Smith in New York. 

The two States designated the port authority as their “joint or com- 
mon agency” for the purpose of developing the port of New York. 
The statutes declare it to be “performing an essential governmental 
function” and to be “the municipal corporate instrumentality of the 
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two States for the purpose of developing the port and effectuating the 
pledge of the States in the said compact. . 

The compact of 1921 between the States of New Jersey and New 
York declares that the development of the public terminals, transpor- 
tation, and other facilities of commerce in the port district “will re- 
quire the expenditure of large sums of money and the cordial coopera- 
tion of the States of New York and New Jersey in the encouragement 
in the investment of capital, and in the formulation and execution 
of the necessary physical plan”; and that such result can best be 
accomplished through the cooperation of the two States by and 
through a joint or common agency. 

The compact suppleme nted the old treaty of 1834 between the two 
States with a mutual pledge of faithful cooperation in the future plat 
ning and development of the port of New York; and by the creation 
of the port of New York district with specific boundaries which include 
roughly that part of the metropolitan region within a radius of 25 
miles of the Statue of Liberty. The compact of 1921 then created the 
Port of New York Authority as the agency of the two States. 

In order that the port authority might carry out the tremendous 
and continuing task of developing the public terminal and transporta- 
tion facilities of this me tropolitan area, the two States clothed it with 
all necessary and appropriate powers of port and terminal develop- 
ment, with the important exe eption of the power to tax or to levy 
assessments. This reservation is the key to the whole concept of the 
port authority, which is that of a self-supporting agency, whose public 
projects are carried on through the development of their own revenues 
and charges, and which impose no burden on the general taxpayer. 

The two States agreed that the port authority should “constitute a 
body, corporate and politic, with full power and authority to purchase, 
to construct, lease, and operate any terminal or transportation facility 
within the port district.” 

The treaty’s outline of the terminal and transportation facilities 
which the port authority was to construct or operate is ¢ omprehensive. 
It includes specifically : Tunnels, bridges, wharves, piers, docks, grain 
elevators, and— 





every kind of transportation, terminal, or storage facility now in use or hereafter 
designed for use for the transportation or carriage of persons or property or for 
the handling, storage, loading, or unloading at steamship, railroad, or freight 
terminals. 


In 1922 the two States supplemented the compact by the adoption 
of a comprehensive plan of port development which was also consented 
to by Congress. That plan set forth the basic principles upon which 
the development of the port area should proceed, and provided that— 


Te Port of New York Authority is hereby authorized and directed to proceed 
with the development of the port of New York in accordance with said com- 
prehensive plan as rapidly as may be economically practicable and is hereby 
vested with all necessary and appropriate powers not inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States or of either State, to effectuate the same, 
excent the power to levy taxes or assessments. The port authority shall be 
regarded at the municipal corporate instrumentality of the two States for the 
purpose of developing the port and effectuating the pledge of the States in 
the said compact, but it shall have no power to pledge the credit of either State 
or to impose any obligation upon either State or upon any municipality, except 
as ond when such power is expressly granted by statute, or the consent of any 
such municipality is given. 
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Under such a charter, and as specifically directed from time to time 
by the statutes of the two States, the port authority has gone forward 
over the past 30 years with the construction and operation of bridges 
and tunnels over and under the interstate waters of the harbor, and 
of piers, airports, and other terminal facilities around its shores. We 
have built consolidated union terminals for trucks, busses, and the rail- 
roads. We are financing the development of the four airports of this 
area, a population center which, I may say, requires more passenger 
and cargo traflic than any other air center in the world. We have 
issued port-authority bonds for these projects over the past 30 years 
in the total amount, including those issued for refunding purposes of 
over $700 million. 

During the course of your previous hearing here in Elizabeth, it 
was said that the port authority had exceeded the responsibility that 
had been vested in it by the two States. I think the foregoing re- 
cital of the extensive and difficult tasks which were specifically as- 
signed to us in the compact and the statutes, is its own answer to that 
statement, 

I should say, furthermore, in the same context, that each one of the 
bridges, tunnels, piers, terminals, and airports that have been con- 
structed by the port authority have beeen preceded by, and have been 
the subject of specific legislation, jointly saute by the two States by 
way of supplements to the original compact. 

The airport legislation, to which I shall presently refer, was adopted 
by the Legislature of New Jersey, after a public hearing, and by a 
unanimous vote in the State senate and with only one dissenting vote 
in the assembly. It was adopted by the Legislature of New York by 
a unanimous vote of both the State senate and assembly. 

The direction of the port authority’s affairs is vested in 12 com- 
missioners, 6 appointed by the Governor of each State, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. We serve for overlapping terms of 
6 years each. The commissioners receive no salaries or compensation 
whatsoever. Our New Jersey commissioners are subject to removal 
for cause by the senate; our New York commissioners by the 
Governor. The minutes of our meetings must be submitted to the 
Governors, and each Governor has a veto power over the actions of 
the commissioners from his State. 

May I just comment for a moment on the responsibilities and duties 
of this commission. We are, first of all, officers of the respective 
States of New York and New Jersey, but we have large national and 
international responsibilities, particularly in the operation of our 
airports. In addition, we have strong personal and local responsibili- 
ties to our Government, and we represent the constituents of each 
State, although not in the same sense as though we had been elected. 

Also, we must cooperate with at least five other agencies with re- 
sponsibilities and interests in these airports, and we are constantly 
motivated by two very important responsibilities, that is, the respon- 
sibility of developing the commercial transportation within a great 
industrial area, and the responsibility of being prepared for any mili- 
tary emergency that may descend on these areas. 

The revenues of the port authority may be used only in accordance 
with explicit bi-State legislation. Concurrent legislation adopted in 
1931 entitled “An Act Regulating the Use of Revenues Received by the 
Port of New York Authority From or in Connection With the Opera- 
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tion of Terminal and Transportation Facilities” direct in great detai 
not only the purpose for which port-authority moneys may be ex- 
pended, but even the order in which such revenues must be allocated. 
In this connection, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit has said: 

The port authority is fully owned by the two States and its projects are all 
operated in the interest of the public without profit to private persons. 

Now, I have heretofore pointed out to the committee that the broad 
directives of the a have been implemented in every case by 
the adoption of specific bi-State legislation. I am going to ask our 
executive director, Mr. Austin J. Tobin, to review the history and rec 
ord of the request of the commissioners of the city of Newark for » 
port-authority proposal for the future financing and development of 
Newark Airport, and I am going to ask him to review the background 
and record of Newark’s acceptance of that proposal. 

At this point, however, I think it is important for the committee to 
know that in 1947 and 1948, when both the city of Newark and the 
city of New York had asked the port authority to take over the re- 
sponsibility for the future financing and development of the metro- 
politan airports, the policy of the ‘two States was reviewed by the 
legislatures and then adopted in the form of a bi-State determination, 
under chapter 43 of the Laws of New Jersey, 1947, as amended by 
chapter 214 of the Laws of New Jersey, 1948; and under chapter 802 
of the Laws of New York, 1947, as amended by chapter 785 of the 
Laws of New York, 1948. 

The policy of our two States with respect to the development of the 
airports of the metropolitan district has heretofore been formally 
established in the following joint statutory pronouncements and agree- 
ments, so important to the issues which have been raised before this 
committee : 

The States of New Jersey and New York declare and agree that each terminal 
within the port of New York district serves the entire district, and that the 
problem of furnishing proper and adequate air terminal facilities within the 
district is a regional and interstate problem and that it is, and shall be, the 
policy of the two States to encourage the integration of such air terminals, so far 
as practicable, in a unified system. Accordingly, in furtherance of said policy 
and in partial effectuation of the comprehensive plan—of port development— 
heretofore adopted by the two States for the development of terminal and trans- 
portation facilities in the port of New York district, the States of New Jersey 
and New York agree that the port authority shall be authorized to effectuate, 
establish, acquire, construct, rehabilitate, improve, maintain, and operate air 
terminals within the port of New York district, and the two said States further 
agree that all cities and other States and local agencies shall be and they are 
hereby authorized to cooperate with the port authority in the development of 
their terminals, as hereinafter provided. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorize the port authority to 
acquire any air terminal owned or operated by any city, or any other property 
now or hereafter vested in or held by any other city, without the authority or 
consent of such city. 

The effectuation, establishment, and operation of air terminals by the port 
authority is and will be in all respects for the benefit of the people of the States 
of New York and New Jersey for the increase of their commerce and prosperity 
and for the improvement of their health and living conditions; and the port 
authority shall be regarded as performing an essential governmental function 
in undertaking the effectuation, establishment, or operation thereof. 


Our agreement with the city of Newark was entered into on October 
92, 1947, under the express authority of these legislative supplements 
to thec ompact of 1921. 
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Now, before I ask Mr. Tobin and Mr. Glass to review the material 
that has been assigned to them, there are several considerations of 
broad policy that the commissioners of the port authority have asked 
ie to submit to the committee. 

I would like, first, to correct a statement made before this committee 
by Mayor Villani and Commissioner Ellenstein, that the commis- 
sioners of the port authority had denied a public hearing to either 
local officials or the citizens of the Newark-Elizabeth area with respect 
to the noise problem of low-flying planes. The city officials of Newark 
or Elizabeth have never requested such a hearing. Senator Hand 
expressly invited our executive director, Mr. Tobin, to attend a meet- 
ing on September 21, 1951, of the Mayors’ Committee which was at- 
tended by Mayor Villani, Mayor Kirk of Elizabeth, Commissioner 
Ellenstein, and others. Mr. Tobin promptly accepted the invitation, 
and he and Mr. Glass attended the meeting, and outlined the efforts 
of the port authority to meet the complaints about the noise of low- 
flying planes by the construction of the new runways. At that meeting, 
Mr. Tobin also committeed the port authority to go forward, as an 
interim measure of relief, with the new $175,000 taxiway which was 
opened on February 2, 1952. 

We are actively participating in the work and studies of both the 
Newark-Elizabeth Mayors’ Committee, where our general counsel, Mr. 
Goldstein, our director of aviation development, Mr. Glass, and other 
members of our staff are taking an active part in the studies and 
reports being prepared by the committee. So, too, we are represented 
and taking an active part in the work of a similar committee which 
was organized by the borough president of Queens. In his presenta- 
tion here this morning, Mr. Glass will also review our extensive ac- 
tivity with CAA and the airlines, pointing out to them the seriousness 
of the noise problem and the need for their increased attention to this 
problem. 

I need hardly repeat to the members of this subcommittee that the 
abandonment of Newark Airport—or moving it, which amounts to the 
same thing—and the abandonment of other airports equally close to 
populous areas, involves very grievous and far-reaching national prob- 
lems that have to do with the future welfare, development, and pros- 
perity of the whole country. In this atomic age it should be evident to 
anyone who will pause even for a moment and consider the conse- 
quences. It is perfectly evident that the very existence of this Nation 
depends upon their continued availability for the defense of our cities. 

As I have already pointed out, defense measures play a very impor- 
tant part, not only from the standpoint of the defense of our own 
locality but from a national standpoint, and has become a factor which 
we must consider. 

Also, I direct the attention of the committee to the fact that for the 
past 20 years or more, Newark Airport has been one of the critical 
airports in the entire system of air transport in the United States. 
It handles about one-third of the passenger traffic, and about one-half 
of the air cargo, of the most populous and prosperous industrial and 
transportation center in America—the metropolitan area of northern 
New Jersey and New York. The argument that has been advanced 
for its abandonment applies equally to almost every major urban air 
terminal in the United States. The question before this committee 
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or any other responsible committees that must consider this ques 
tion, is whether or not we are to abandon, not just Newark Airport, 
but the whole development of air transport in this country. 
Finally, such a decision must be considered in the light of such a 
informed statement as that made just a month ago by the Federal 
Government’s Civil Aeronautics Administration, Mr. Charles F. 


Horne, that the three airports in the metropolitan area, including 
Newark— 


fully meet the CAA regulations and the safety criteria developed by the CAA 
for the safeguarding of aircraft landing or taking off under instrument 
conditions. 

At a hearing last week before a joint legislative committee of the 
New Jersey Legislature, the Chief of the Net ~w Jersey Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Mr. Frank E. Kimble, Jr., made the somewhat st: artling state- 
ment th: at he was positive that if Newark Airport had been under the 
jurisdiction of the State Board of Aviation, there might have been 
recommendations which he might have made in his official capacity, 
which might have gone a long way to prevent these disasters from 
occurring. I have said that this statement is somewhat startling, 
since I am about to read you the official views of Mr. Kimble’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics as they appear in the lead item of that bureau’s pub- 
lication New Jersey’s Flight Log for February 1952. I must assume 
that Mr. Kimble would not have written the following statement if 
he had any reservations as to the safety of Newark Air port, even after 
the second tragedy in Elizabeth on January 22: 

In the wake of the two catastrophic incidents in the Newark metropolitan 
area, it behooves this Bureau to state its position with respect to the proper 
development of air terminal facilities in this area. 

First, let’s look at the record. (1) There has been no off-the-airport dis- 
aster attributed to flight of aircraft since the dedication of Newark Airport in 
1929, until these two most recent incidents. (2) Subsequent to the first dis- 
aster, the hue and cry was that the large irregular air carrier segment of air 
transportation was responsible for this disregard of human lives. However, to 
get back to the record again, the nonscheds point to a record of no fatalities 
since early in 1949, 

Factually and objectively, the State of New Jersey has consistently main- 
tained that Newark Airport has established its position as a major eastern 
air terminal; that as part of our national system of air transportation, its 
immediate abolition would not contribute to the public welfare, and further that 
to advocate its removal is to admit that travel by air in all categories is not 
recognized as either desirable or necessary. This we cannot subscribe to. 

With that, I would now like to introduce first, our executive director, 
Mr. Austin J. Tobin, whom we have asked to outline the background 
and history of our agreements with the city of Newark and the city 
of Elizabeth, and who will submit and summarize that agreement 
itself, and then, our director of aviation development, Mr. Fr ed Glass, 
whom we have asked to review the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of Newark Airport, its construction and its future operation. 

Mr. Kuer. Mr. Sly, would you prefer any questions addressed to 
you now, or wait until after these two gentlemen have given their 
statements ? 

Mr. Sty. That is entirely within your discretion, sir. 

Mr. Kern. I think perhaps it would be better if you answered the 
questions now. 

Let me say at the outset, because of the great importance which 
Congress attaches to this problem, two members have been added 
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to the subcommittee. Unfortunately, Mr. Lindley Beckworth, of 
Texas, is ill, but Mr. Peter F. Mack, Jr., of Illinois, will be here in 
a few minutes. We want everybody in this country, not only the 
people of New York and New Jersey, but the citizens all over the 
United States, to know that Congress is very much interested in this 
subject and we hope to exhaust it fully at this hearing, and at a later 
date. 

I might also mention that Mr. Joseph P. O'Hara, of Minnesota, has 
been added as a member of the committee and he is also here. 

Now, I want to ask one question, but if you feel that it is covered 
by what Mr. Tobin has to tell us, we will wait until after he gives his 
statement. 

What I would like to know is whether the agreement or compact 
between the two States gives the port authority the power of location 
or relocation of any airport under its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Sry. I think I would prefer to have Mr. Tobin tell you about 
that. I think that he will cover that in his statement. 

Mr. Kien. Then I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wotverton. Mr. Sly, in the statement that you have just given 
us, you have pointed out that the port authority, by reason of the 
legislation enacted by the two States, is the oper ating agency of this 
and other air ports that come within its area of action. 

May I ask you does the question of the operation of these airports 
involve and include the granting of concessions ? 

Mr. Sty. As I stated before, Mr. Wolverton, the entire sphere of 
the port authority is based on a self-sustaining basis. All our facili- 
ties are operated by the port authority and the revenue derived from 
the operation of those facilities, including the concessions, are within 
our authority and we have always so acted, and we depend on those 
revenues, including that from the concessions, to make ours a self-sus- 
taining proposition. 

Mr. Wotverton. Does that include the sale of gasoline to the air- 
lines that operate out of the airports? 

Mr. Sty. Yes. 

Mr. Wotverton. Do T understand, then, that the gasoline that is 
used by the airlines that have their planes take off from Newark Air- 
port, has been purchased from the Port of New York Authority? 

Mr. Grass. No. 

Mr. Kier. The gentleman who has just spoken has not as yet been 
sworn. 

Mr. Wotverton. You spoke about the rules and regulations that 
have been fixed by the CAA and the CAB with reference to operations 
of planes. The PAD, that is the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense, has fixed, by its order of October 19, 1951, the formula with re- 
spect to octane and the amount of lead that is to be used in the gasoline. 

I am interested in knowing whether the New York Port Authority 
complies with that regulation. 

Mr. Sty. That is a question that one of the other members will tell 
you about or give you the answer to. 

Mr. Worverton. What I have in mind is that the character of g 
used enters materially into the question of the safe operation of air- 
planes, and it has come to my attention that there has been considerable 
opposition to the type of ¢ gasoline that has been fixed for use by order 
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of the PAD, in that it requires the use of a higher content of lead tha 
was formerly the case and has decreased in the use of alkylate. This 
is germane to the safe operation of the airlines. 

I want to know if the New York Port Authority has recognized that 
or whether it has accepted the order of October 19, 1951, by the PAD 
and uses the type of gasoline that body has fixed as the proper formula 

Mr. Sty. I'am informed by our executive director that the gasoling 
sold at La Guardia, International, and Newark is sold by direct con 
tract between the airlines and the suppliers. We supply the gas at 
Teterboro. 

Mr. Wotverton. But whatever gasoline is used at La Guardia, In 
ternational, and Newark Airports are the direct responsibility of the 
lines whose planes take off ¢ 

Mr. Sry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Worverron. You have nothing whatsoever to do with that 
gasoline? 

Mr. Sty. That is correct. 

Mr. Worverton. Did you at any time sell any gasoline in addition 
to the gasoline you supply at Teterboro, to any of the airlines whose 
planes take off from LaGuardia, International, or Newark Airports? 

Mr. Sty. No, sir, we have not. 

Mr. Worvertron. But you do at Teterboro? 

Mr. Sty. Yes; we do at Teterboro. The executive director tells me 
that this concession at Teterboro is handled by the Esso people. 

Mr. Wotrverton. How is the responsibility of that concession ar- 
rived at? 

Mr. Sry. Chiefly by entering into an agreement with the port au- 
thority, like all our concessions. 

Mr. Wotvertron. Do you have any method of bidding for the con- 
cession or is it one that you choose on your own responsibility ? 

Mr. Sry. I am informed by the executive director that generally 
speaking we do not have bidding, but the concession is usually deter- 
mined by the quality and the demand. 

Mr. Wotverton. Did you enter into a contract with Esso ? 

Mr. Sty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. Do you have a copy of that contract ? 

Mr. Sty. We can get one for you. 

Mr. Worverton. If the committee is willing, I would like to see a 
copy of the contract presented to the committee. 

Mr. Sty. We will be glad to supply it. 

Mr. Wotverton. Suppose you submit a copy and if we can we will 
put it into the record. 

Mr. Sry. Of course, sir, that only applies to the airport at Teter- 
boro. 

Mr. Worverton. I understand that under no circumstances do you 
supply gasoline to the La Guardia, Newark, or Idlewild Airports. 

Mr. Sty. Correct. 

Mr. Worverron. At Teterboro, what if any effort is made on the 
part of the port authority to ascertain whether the gas delivered is 
of the proper quality ? 

Mr. Sty. Would you permit me, sir, to refer that question to Mr. 
Glass when he makes his statement ? 

Mr. Wotverton. The reason I mention this at the present time is 
that personally I see the importance of the type of gas used by the 
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planes in taking off and landing. The claim has been made that the 
cas that is provided under the order of October 19 last requires a 
higher degree of tetraethyl lead and a decrease in the quantity of 
alkylate and that the use of the former has a tendency to increase 
corrosion in the engine, spark plugs, governors, and valves and pipe- 
lines, including the dome section of the propellers. ‘That is a matter 
that has a great deal to do with the safety of the plane in take-offs 
and landings. In the opinion of some, the use of tetraethyl lead in 
ihe quantity used to produce octane gas or the octane that is required 
has increased the jeopardy of the plane in landing and taking off. 

Do you know whether the planes that took off from Newark Air- 
port had the type of gas that was required under the order of 
October 19? 

Mr. Sry. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Wotverton. Do you know where these planes had been serviced 
for gasoline ¢ 

Mr. Sty. We would have no official knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Worverton. Now, Mr. Sly, what if any knowledge do you have 
with respect to the provisions that are contained in the order of Octo- 
ber 19 which was issued by the Petroleum Administration for Defense ? 

Mr. Sry. I will have to ask Mr. Glass to testify to that. He is mak- 
ing notes of these technical questions and will probably be in a position 
to answer your questions. 

Mr. Wotverton. I would like someone to give me some interpreta- 
tion, if it is possible, of the purpose and effect of the provisions in the 
order of October 19 which states : 

No person shall be held liable for damages or penalties for any act or failure 
to act resulting directly or indirectly from his compliance with this order, or 
amendments thereto, so long as this order and its amendments shall remain 
in force, notwithstanding that this order, or any amendments thereto, or any 
part thereof, shall hereinafter be declared invalid by judicial or other competent 
authority. 

I would like to know whether it has the effect of changing all the 
rules of liability for the loss of life or of injury or loss of property as 
it applies to these accidents that occurred in Elizabeth. 

Mr. Sty. That is not within our jurisdiction, sir. 

Mr. Wo tverton. There would be no one in authority who would 
have any cognizance of the purpose and intent of that particular pro- 
vision of the October 19 order? 

Mr. Sty. Not officially, sir. 

Mr. Worverton. There was presented by our colleague, Mr. Clif- 
ford P. Case, a communication from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Eastern Union County that asked certain questions to be presented 
for answering at this hearing. I am not certain that the committee 
has that communication here today, as unfortunately our chairman 
was taken sick suddenly and has probably kept some of those com- 
munications, but I am informed that the two questions they are in- 
terested in is. first, what. if anv. detailed publication of neriodic 
reports is made by the Port of New York Authority as to its assets 
and earnings? 

Mr. Sty. The executive chairman will cover that in his testimony 
in detail. 
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Mr. Wo tverron. All right. The other question is what, if any, 
publication is given by the Port of New York Authority with respect 
to major new pl: uns and prograins of the Port of New York Authority? 

Mr. Sty. That will be covered, too, by the executive director when 
he makes his report. 

Mr. Wotrverton. Then I will ask no further questions at this time, 
but I do wish to go into this gasoline question further and I intend to 
pursue that at a later point in the hearing. 

Mr. Kretn. Any other questions ? 

Mr. O’Hara. My understanding is that there was a compact or 
lease or agreement between the port authority and the city of Newark 
with reference to the operation of the airfield; is that correct? 

Mr. Sty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. But there was no agreement, as I understand it, b 
tween the port authority and the city of Elizabeth; am I correct in that 
assumption ¢ 

Mr. Sty. That will be taken care of by the executive director’s state 
ment. However, that statement is not quite correct, but will be covered 
when he makes his report. 

Mr. Kien. Before we proceed to the next witness, our colleague, 
Mr. Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey, is present, and since he is not a 
member of the committee, the committee has decided that if he cares 
to ask any questions, he may do so through the chairman of the com- 
mittee and that applies to any other governmental, State or private 
group. If any of them would like to have something brought out for 
the record, they will have the opportunity to do so but the questions 
will be directed through the Chair. Do you have any questions that 
you want to ask, Mr. Case? 

Mr. Case. I prefer to wait until all three statements have been made 
by the gentleman from the port authority. 

Mr. Kier. That will be all, Mr. Sly, unless you have anything fur 
ther to add. 

Mr. Sty. If you will permit, I will now call Mr. Tobin. 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN J. TOBIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PORT OF 
NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. Kiern. Your name and address, please, for the reporter. 

Mr. Tosrn. Austin J. Tobin, 13 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Kier. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tosrn. As executive director of the Port of New York Author- 
ity, I am responsible to the board of commissioners for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the port authority and the direction of its staff. 

In accordance with Commissioner Sly’s request, I shall try to review 
briefly for the committee the history and record of the request of the 
city of Newark for a port authority proposal for the future financing 
and development of Newark Airport, as well as outlining the bac k- 
ground and record of Newark’s acceptance of that proposal. I shall 
review the public hearings, the practically unanimous public support 
for the reconstruction and development of the city’s airport. I shall 
also summarize the terms of the agreement, Congressman O'Hara, in 
line with your question, and the cooperation that we have received 
from the city of Newark and the city of Elizabeth in carrying out the 
airport agreement. 
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At the close of World War IT, the city officials of Newark gave 
serious consideration to the financial problems they faced in carrying 
forward the reconstruction and modernization of both Newark Air- 
port and the Newark seaport area. Both facilities had been the 
subject through the years of proper ‘community pride, and had been 
hailed by city offici: als and leading citizens t! hroughout the years as 
vital to the continued prosperity and welfare of the people of 
northern New Jersey. 

Newark Airport at that time, and I am speaking of 1945, comprised 
1,400 acres. The city had built a terminal and administration build- 

ng and hangar facilities, and had laid out the three runways which 
are in existence today. These runways have been repaved and ex- 
tended by the Air Force during its occupation of the airport through- 
out World War II. 

In the 17 years of operation, from 1928 through 1944, the airport 
had cost the t taxpayers of Newark an average annual loss of $415,000. 
The runways, as originally constructed by the city of Newark, were 
built upon filled m: arshland and had suffered considerable settlement. 
During the period when the Air Force had taken over the airport, 
from 1942 through 1945, large expenditures were made for extending 
these runways and taxi strips, but this work was planned on a war 
emergency basis, and when we were asked by the city to survey the 
situation, our engineers reached the cone lusion that the present run- 
ways had a service life of very little more than 5 years, with a rating 
for continuous service only if the -y were limited to planes under 60,000 
pounds gross weight. 

It was evident, therefore, that if the city wished to maintain the 
status of Newark Airport as one of the country’s major landing fields, 
it would be necessary to spend large sums for the complete reconstruc- 
tion of the runway system. 

To assist in formulating what eventually became the official position 
of the city of Newark with respect to this problem of reconstruction 
and future development of the city’s airport, the city retained the 
planning and engineering firm of Harland Bartholomew & Asso- 
ciates, whose home then was St. Louis, to make a thorough study of 
Newark Airport and Port Newark. 

In October 1945, that firm submitted to the Central Planning Board 
of the City of Newark a detailed study of Newark Airport and Port 
Newark. 

The Bartholomew report was widely publicized. It emphasized 
the importance to the city of continuing the development of both 
their airport and their seaport, and the importance to the city of 
maintaining its position as an import: unt cel iter of air transportation. 

I quote from that report as follows: 

Newark needs both an airport and a seaport. While some public subsidy may 
be justified, the Newark taxpayer should not be forced to carry the full financial 
burden. Newark’s endeavor to create a great seaport and airport has been 
highly commendable and forward-looking. However, these operations have re- 
sulted in the creation of a great debt and a substantial increase in taxes. Sea- 
port bonds aggregating $10,390,619.85 and airport bonds aggregating $7,598,467.60 
have been issued to date. The financial difficulties have been further aggravated 
and the port has not been developed to its capacity because of the obstacles to 
good port management that are inherent under city department administration 
To realize the best results from the seaport and airport development, it is es- 
sential that they be placed under an independent agency which could employ the 
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same sort of aggressive management practices as would be expected by a good 
concern. 

Looking to the future, there is no question but that there is much need for a 
great seaport and airport at the locations which Newark has developed for these 
two facilities. Since the location and the traffic of both the seaport and airport 
are so completely integrated with the remainder of the New York metropolitan 
area, it is unwise for Newark to attempt to further develop these facilities | 
itself. Their greatest usefulness and maximum volume of traffic to be expected 
will be only attained through their coordination with other facilities in the Ne 
York metropolitan area. Only in this way will the seaport and airport reac! 
their maximum usefulness and their greatest and most logical volume of trafli: 

Newark is now carrying a substantial debt on both seaport and airport and 


the report continues— 


it will be many years before this debt can be liquidated. It now represents abou 
two and a half points on the tax rate for the seaport and about five points for 
the airport. New improvement and facilities are needed in the immediate fu 
ture, which are estimated to cost approximately $4 million for the seaport and 
approximately $12 millien for the airport. Before completing the ultimate d¢ 
velopment, an additional estimated $22 million will be required for the seaport 
and $8 million for the airport. Newark taxpayers should not be called upon t: 
carry this additional load. 

In considering the possibility of a metropolitan or State authority, we find 
already a well-established agency specifically created for these particular func 
tions in the Port of New York Authority. This agency is peculiarly well-con 
stituted to handle facilities of this type and has a large staff with long experienc: 
in all forms of transportation in the New York metropolitan area. 

The report concluded : 

Assuming that the Port of New York Authority would be interested in taking 
over these two great facilities, it is strongly recommended that this line of action 
be pursued to the fullest. Newark taxpayers would be relieved of the large 
additional capital expenditures that must soon be made at both the airport and 
the seaport. 

Now, as I have noted, in 17 years of operation, from 1928 through 
1944, the time of the report, the air terminal had cost the taxpayers 
of Newark an average of $415,000 per year. In 27 years of operation 
from 1918 through 1944, the marine terminal had cost the taxpayers of 
the city an average of $395,000 per year, representing net. losses. 

In effect, then, the port authority was about to be asked to what 
extent could the two States, through their joint agency, the port 
authority, relieve the people of Newark from this recurrent annual 
deficit of over $800,000; and could it, in addition, relieve the people 
of Newark of the future burden of developing, rehabilitating and 
constructing the airport and seaport, a burden which the city’s con- 
sultant estimated at $46 million and which we later estimated at over 
$76 million. 

The city officials had taken up the Bartholomew report with us 
and asked that we make a study of the Newark airport and seaport. 
On December 21, 1945, I wrote the city officials as follows: 

The commissioners believe that it would be improper for the port authority 
to embark upon an intensive study of the possibility of taking over any project 
owned by any municipality unless such a study was requested by the governing 
board of the municipality. Our commissioners are thoroughly in accord with 
the views of your consulting engineers as to the tremendous value of the seaport 
and airport, not only to the city of Newark,, but to the whole port district and 
to the two States. It is the statutory duty of the port authority, as the joint 
agency of the States of New Jersey and New York, to render advice and assistance 
with reference to municipal port and harbor improvements to all municipal 
officials in the port district. As you are aware, we have, over many years past, 
assisted in the development of Port Newark and Newark Airport. Pursuant to 
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their duties under the port compact of 1921 with regard to the future planning 
and development of the port, the commissioners have therefore directed me to 
idvise you that they are willing to undertake such a study and to make the 
expenditures necessary, provided they receive an official request to do so from 
the Board of Commissioners of the city of Newark. 

Thereafter, the city of Newark forwarded a resolution to the board 
of commissioners of the port authority, unanimously adopted on De- 
cember 27, 1945, by the commissioners of the city of Newark, including 
Commissioner Ellenstein. 

The resolution, which I will offer as an exhibit, requested the port 
.uthority, and I quote— 
to undertake a thorough study of all the matters with relation to Port Newark 
and Newark Airport, to the end that said Port of New York Authority may make 
to the city of Newark a proposal concerning the possibility of its undertaking 
the management and administration of the said Port Newark and Newark 
Airport, so that the City Commissioners of the City of Newark may consider 
such proposal together with alternative forms of administration of said Port 
Newark and Newark Airport, in order to arrive at a determination concerning 
the most feasible, practicable, and economic manner of administration thereof 
in the interest of the citizens and taxpayers of the city of Newark. 

Mr. Kier. The resolution of the governing body of the city of 
Newark will be received in evidence and marked exhibit PA-1. 

(The item referred to was thereupon marked “Exhibit PA-1” and 
made a part of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Torin. The port authority acquiesced in this official request 
and began a thorough study of the whole problem of continuing the 
development and reconstruction of Newark Airport and the seaport, 
including the very difficult problem of financing that development. 
We made a detailed investigation of the past history of the two 
facilities and studied the multitude of facts and plans, traffic figures, 
cost. studies, and other data that were necessary to the decision of 
whether a proposal could be made at all; that is to say, whether we 
could go forward with the development of the airport and seaport on 
a self-supporting basis, which was the only way on which the port 
authority could undertake it, and, if so, what general plan of develop- 
ment could be submitted. 

Parenthetically, I should note that at approximately the same time 
the port authority undertook a similar study at the request of the 
city of New York relative to possible port-authority operation and 
development of the New York air terminals, which eventually resulted 
in a long-term lease of both La Guardia and New York International 
Airports, dated April 17, 1947. 

The public advantages of coordinated management and develop- 
ment of both the Newark and New York City air terminals in the 
interests of the whole metropolitan region of northern New Jersey and 
New York was a major point of the port authority’s usefulness in the 
picture. Such coordinated management of the airports of the metro- 
politan area could bring about the integration of runway construction 
and the resulting air-traffic patterns in the interest of safety, and it 
would put an end to the ruinous airport competition between Newark 
and New York City, in which Mayor La Guardia and Commissioner 
Ellenstein had been the respective protagonists. 

On July 31, 1946, the port authority presented to the city of Newark 
the results of its study in the form of a proposal for the purchase 
and operation of Newark Airport, and I will submit that report as 

an exhibit for the record. 
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Mr. Kier. The report entitled “Port Authority Study: Develop 
ment of Newark Airport and Seaport,” dated July 30, 1946, will be 
received in evidence and marked “Exhibit PA-2.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-2” and made 
part of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Kier. Up to the point where you indicate that you studied 
the status of the Newark and New York airfields, what did you have 
under your jurisdiction, or were you with the port authority at that 
time 

Mr. Torrn. At that time the port authority was operating the grain 
terminal at the foot of Columbia Street in Brooklyn, the docks at the 
Gowanus, the George Washington Bridge, the Lincoln tunnel, the 
Holland tunnel, the Outer Bridge, the union motortruck terminal 
on the West Side of Manhattan 

Mr. Kiein. Nothing to do with the Newark Airport ? 

Mr. Tostn. No, except that we were directed by the State to appear 
from time to time before committees of the legislature concerning 
respective legislation governing the airfield, and we had appeared 
from time to time at the request of the Civil Aeronautics Board; and 
also, I should say, many years before, about 10 years before, there 
had been a rather primitive study or primitive studies made by the 
port authority of the airport problem—that is, back in the early days 
of airport development, back before La Guardia was developed in 
1939—but in 1932 and 1933 there were some airport studies made in 
general terms on the whole problem, which, as I indicated, were 
rather primitive studies. Those studies did not indicate that the 
port authority was capable of operating the airports. As a matter of 
fact. I think we said something to that effect following these primitive 
studies. 

Mr. Kier. You may proceed. 

Mr. ‘Torrn. As I was stating, on July 31, 1946, the port authority 
presented to the city of Newark the results of its study in the form 
of a proposal for the purchase and operation of Newark Airport. 
Basically, the results of the port-authority study were in accord with 
the general conclusions and recommendations reached in the prior 
Bartholomew report. 

The port-authority survey included : 

A comprehensive evaluation of the entire problem, showing 

(a) The need for marine and air terminals at Newark; 

(4) The extent to which their continuance and development will require 
rehabilitation and new construction : 

c) Phe estimated cost of such improvements: 

(¢) The probable revenues and expenses, including debt service, for such 
improved and expanded facilities ; and 

(ce) The feasibility of the Port of New York Authority’s taking over the 
facilities as they stand today and carrying forward the improvements and ex- 
pansion considered necessary to meet the needs of trade and commerce. 

\t that time—that is, in 1946, as I have noted—the service life of 
then-existing runways was limited to ap proxim: itely 5 vears of use. 
The port authority's stu iy concluded that, if the city dec ‘ided a major 
air terminal at Newark was to be continued, it involved the ultimate 
construction of what amounted to virtually a new airport with an ex- 
tensive system of dual runways, permitting simultaneous two-way 
operations, varying in length from approximately 6,400 to 9,000 feet. 
Such expansion, it was indicated in that 1946 report, required the 
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acquisition of approximately 860 acres in the city of Elizabeth, ad- 
joining the airport and south of the Essex County line. The proposal 
also contemplated the construction and provision of the necessary 
passenger terminals, hangars, and other facilities. 

An analysis was included of future aircraft movements. It sup- 
ported the conclusion that, if the Newark city officials wished the city 
to maintain its place as a center of air commerce, a major construc- 
tion program and a heavy expenditure would be required. It agreed 
with the conclusion of the Bartholomew report that a major air 
terminal was needed for the service of the air passengers and cargo 
of northern New Jersey and to maintain the important position of New 
Jersey in the transportation picture of the air age. 

A critical problem in the development of Newark Airport was the 
character of the terrain upon which it was built. The original run- 
ways constructed by the city were built upon filled marshland which 
had not been stabilized against the soft, sinking meadowmat under- 
lying them. These runways had been subject to severe settlement. 
The ultimate runw: ays required for the kind of airport development 
the city commissioners were considering would need extensive sub- 
soil treatment and consolidation so that the new runways would have 
solid footing. 

We advised them th: at suc ‘+h a new airport would involve a capital 
cost of approximately $50 million. 

You gentlemen may have noted that I said the port authority’s 
report referred to the airport facilities “as they stand today”; that 
is to say, as of the time of the 1946 report. The records show that 
the airport comprised 1,300 acres at the time the city of Newark 
turned it over to the Air Force in December 1941. In March 1948, 
when the port authority finally went into possession under the airport 
agreement, the city then had 1,400 acres devoted to airport purposes. 
Under the agreement, the port authority was obligated to increase the 
acreage to 2,300, and that was finally accomplished in 1951. 

The widest public discussion and the intensive consideration of the 
municipal authorities, civic groups, and individual citizens were 
given to the port-authority proposal to the Commissioners of the City 
of Newark. The official presentation of the proposal to the commis- 
sioners of the city was attended not only by the commissioners of the 
port authority but by the representatives of municipal and civie 
groups of both Ne War k and E liz ibe th. The hearing room was crowd- 
ed. In the open meeting, the mayor of the city of Newark said 
[reading |: 

This is a serious and an important decision that the board of commissioners 
is being called upon to make, and I believe that copies of this proposal should 
be made available to our planning board, our complete Citizens Committee en 
Planning, our business interests, our veterans, labor, civic, fraternal, and so- 
cial groups, to any and all groups or any individual citizen who may desire 
a copy of this report, and I think a reasonable period of time should be given to 
them to study this proposal— 

































said the mayor— 






then this board of commissioners can set a date for final action by the Board of 
Commissioners of Newark. 





Then he said: 














I understand that the Port of New York Authority has had severs: thousand 
copies of this proposal printed. They have been made available to anyone 
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who desires a copy. I also understand that they will be glad to appear before 
any group to explain the proposal as much in detail as is possible. 

In submitting the proposal, Commissioner Pope, speaking for the 
port authority, said in part: 

Coming before you this morning with this plan, we are unanimous. We have 
one objective. We have one point of view. So that, although the commissioners 
of the Port of New York Authority are appointed by the governors of these 
neighboring States, I remind you that they have, and always have had, only one 
responsibility, and that is the development of this port area for the benefit of the 
people who lie within it. As you have suggested, Mr. Mayor, some months have 
passed since you asked us to study the question. We have studied it with great 
care. We have had the best advice with respect to traffic, with respect to the 
future, with respect to costs, with respect to all of the problems that enter into 
such a development. We believe the plan that we are putting before you is 
economically sound and offers the utmost in development that is reasonably pos- 
sible te make within the next few years if you will take full advantage of the op- 
portunity that this presents for this area. 

In the period following this submission—that is, the submission of 
this proposal to the city of Newark, to the date of the execution of the 
lease over a year later, October 22, 1947—all aspects of this proposal 
were submitted to searching public scrutiny, both offical and unoffical. 

To cite only several examples, on August 1 it was presented to the 
Central Planning Board of Newark; on August 2 to the Tronbound 
Manufacturers Association of Newark and the board of directors of 
the Broad Street and Merchants Association of Newark; on August 5th 
to the Newark Chamber of Commerce, and on August 5th also, in the 
evening, to the Elizabeth City Council. 

At that time the major considerations were the financial proposals. 
Commissioner Ellenstein, who appeared before this committee, argued 
that the proposal should be rejected on the grounds that it did not 
include a high enough monetary return to the city of Newark. By 
resolution of September 17, 1946, therefore, the Board of Commission- 
ers of the City of Newark accordingly rejected the port authority’s 
proposal for the purchase of these terminal facilities. 

A counteroffer involving a substantially greater purchase price was 
put forward by the city, thereafter reviewed by the port-authority 
commissioners, and rejected by them on September 26, 1936, as eco- 
nomically impractical. 

A negotiating committee was then named to explore all possible 
avenues of financial compromise. Commissioner Ellenstein was one 
of the representatives of the city of Newark on this committee. Thus, 
in addition to the original port-authority proposal of July 31, 1946, 
there were three formal communications, dated September 9, 1946, 
January 7, 1947, and May 21, 1947, respectively, from the port author- 
ity to the city of Newark, outlining alternative proposals for discus- 
S1oOn. 

On June 13, 1947, I wrote a letter to Commissioner Ellenstein, the 
introductory paragraph of which will indicate to the committee the 
extent and thoroughness of the discussions of these airport plans be- 
tween the Commissioners of the City of Newark and the commissioners 
of the port authority. 

That paragraph is as follows: 

My Drar COMMISSIONER ELLENSTEIN: At the meeting of the negotiating com- 
mittee on Tuesday, June 3, 1947, you presented 18 questions with respect to the 
port authority's proposal for the development and operation of the Newark marine 
and air terminals, These were answered orally during the course of that meet- 
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I am submitting on behalf of our special com- 


ing. As you requested, however, 
Pope, the following writ- 


mittee, Commissioners Howard R. Cruse and Bayard F. 
ten replies, 

Instead of reading the entire letter, the full text of this letter is sub- 
mitted as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kern. The letter from the port authority to Commissioner El- 
lenstein will be received in evidence and marked “Exhibit PA-2A.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-2A” and made a 
part of the committee files.) 

Mr. Tosin. So, too, at another one of the many meetings between the 
commissioners of the city and the commissioners of the port authority 
on July 9, 1947, at which were present Commissioners Ellenstein, Vil- 
lani, Keenan, and Brady of the city of Newark, and Commissioners 
Byrne, Pope, Cruse, Moran, Abell, and Lowe of the port authority, the 
following very interesting and pertinent questions and answers appear 
in the record. It was submitted in wr iting by Commissioner Ellenstein 
and his associates, and I quote: 


Will the port authority agree that all plane take-off paths shall be south in 


the direction of Elizabeth at all times? 

And the port authority’s answer was: 

The port authority has no authority over aircraft in flight, and obviously 
cannot agree to any restriction on the traffic pattern serving the airport. How- 
ever, it is agreeable to using its best efforts at all times to minimize any annoy- 
ance caused to residents of the surrounding area by aircraft in flight. 

Typical points of view during the course of this public discussion 
which was published by the Newark Civic Association and others will 
give the committee a further picture of the public debate. 

For example, on October 4, 1946, the Broad Street and Merchants 
Association of Newark, N. J., issued a special bulletin in which it 
said: 
It is superfluous to reiterate that this proposal is far too important for the 
city of Newark to drop without the Commissioners showing a willingness to 
negotiate face-to-face with the members of the port atuhority. It is gratifying to 
note that three city commissioners favor a conference. 

The same association, on August 12, 1946, had written to the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Newark, and I quote: 

Newark is on the direct line of flight to all the important centers of this country 
and the world. The airliners will go over Newark, anyway. It would be 
criminally short-sighted to keep them from making Newark a main center by 
failing to provide the facilities needed. Only a body with the experience, the same 
standing and the fund-raising ability of the port authority can handle the 
situation. 

The report of the Port Newark subcommittee of the citizens ad- 
visory planning board of the city of Newark, dated August 15, 1946— 
and I offer that as an exhibit—in part emphasized : 

We believe that Newark will remain a busy and prosperous industrial city 
only so long as the transportation value of the city is supreme in the area. A 
well-rounded transportation program must include the air and sea, as well as 
rail and highway. Both our airport and seaport are necessary to a prosperous 
Newark, and because the location and trailic of these facilities are so completely 
integrated with the Newark-New York metropolitan area, it becomes of vital 
importance that they be under some regional control, so that the maximum 
of coordination with all other facilities in the area can be attained. 

Mr. Kuen. The report of the Port Newark subcommittee of the 
citizens advisory committee to the central planning board of the city 
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of Newark, dated August 15, 1946, will be received in evidence and 
marked as “Exhibit PA-3.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-3” and made a part 
of the committee files.) 

Mr. Tortn. A resolution was adopted recommending : 

That the offer submitted to the city of Newark by the Port of New York 
Authority be accepted in full. 

Another point of view was that of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic 

League, which, on October 10, 1946, wrote to the Newark city com- 
missioners sti iting that it was their considered opinion that— 
Present conditions in the airport, and even more the seaport, seriously merit 
expedited negotiations with the port authority, with an eye to almost immediate 
action so as to afford comparatively prompt improvement of the more aggravated 
physical conditions. It is our thought, as transportation men, that perhaps the 
city commissioners, in their commendable efforts to secure the most favorable 
terms for the city, are forgetting, or at least overlooking, the fundamental pur- 
pose of the two facilities involved, namely, to provide adequate transportation 
services for the present and future needs of the area served. 

The position of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark 
Was expressed in its letter of August 16, 1946, to the commissioners of 
the city. It strongly recommended the adoption of the port author- 
ity’s proposal. I offer that letter as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kirin. The chamber of commerce letter to the city of Newark 
dated August 16, 1946, will be received in evidence and marked “Ex- 
hibit PA-4.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-4” and made a part 
of the committee files.) 

Mr. Tonin. The magnitude of the problem presented to the city of 
Newark, i. e., whether or not to have a major air terminal within its 

y limits operated and developed by the port authority, coupled with 
the protracted period of public debate and consideration of the con- 
flicting viewpoints, made the lease proposed by the port authority the 
center of controversy. 

Interestingly enough, this controversy concerned itself with whether 
or not the city would obtain from the port authority a satisfactory 
financial arrangement. The opposition, led by Commissioner Ellen- 
stein, circulated and published numerous and extensive written state- 
ments highly critical of the proposal. The basic ground of this oppo 
sition was the contention that the port authority’s guaranteed rental 
of $100,000 per year was unsatisfactory, that the lease provisions for 

the payment to Newark of 75 percent of the annual revenue after pay 

ment of wigs ating expenses and debt service charge was illusory, 
and that the port authority proposal did not assume payment of the 
debt uae incurred by the city for the construction of the New- 
ark marine and air terminals. Both of these were the principal 
vrounds of op position. 

Commissioner Ellenstein circulated petitions which, had they been 
effective, would have required a municipal referendum on proposed 
ordinances, the effect of which would have been to prevent the sale 
or lease of the Newark terminal properties for less than a guaranteed 
minimal annual rental of $750,000, 

Finally, however, the negotiating committee arrived at an accept- 
able leasing arrangement, the essential basis of which was completely 
worked out by July 9, 1947. 
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I should like to say something at this time about the public support 
of the development of Newark Airport and Seaport by the port author- 
ity. So voluminous was the press in unanimously urging the port 
authority development of Newark Airport and Seaport, that some of 
the clippings from October 1945 through February 1947 literally fill 
a book. Without taking the time of this committee, I will introduce 
in the record a collection of this unanimous opinion of the press advo- 
cating the port authority’s development of the Newark Airport and 
Seaport. The clippings are from practically every newspaper in an 
area within the environs of the airport. To mention but a few: 
Newark Evening News, Newark Star-Ledger, Newark Sunday Call, 
Newark Sunday News, Newark Sunday Star-Ledger, New York 
Times, New York Herald-Tribune, Hudson Dispatch, ‘Elizabeth Daily 
Journal, Jersey Observer, the Jersey Journal, Atlantic City Press, 
Trenton Evening Times, Bergen Evening Record, the Nutley Sun and 
Herald-News. 

This unanimous public support of the proposal continued right up 
to the signing of the agreement in October 1947. 

I offer the volume of clippings as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kiern. The clippings, which are bound in two parts, will be 
received in evidence and marked “Exhibit PA-5.” 

(The items referred to were marked “Exhibit PA-5” and made a 
part of the committee files.) 

Mr. Torntn. So, too, the plans and activities of the port authority 
were acclaimed by the press after the signing of the agreement in 
October 1947, which agreement I offer as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kiern. The agreement will be received in evidence and marked 
“Exhibit PA-6.” 

(The item referrd to was markd “Exhibit PA-6 and made a part 
of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Topsrn. The agreement with respect to the Newark marine and 
air terminals of October 22, 1947, was thus not adopted by the city 
commission on the basis of either private or hurried action. ‘The 
terms and details of this contract were worked and reworked in the 
period between the submission of the original port authority pro- 
posal on July 31, 1946, and the final adoption of the negotiated lease 
on October 22, 1947. 

To ascertain as fully as possible the views of its electorate, the 
Newark city commissioners held public hearings on October 15 and 
16, 1947, with respect to the merits of the port authority proposal. 
The opponents were allowed the entire day of October 15, 1947, to 
present their views, while the proponents were allowed the entire day 
of October 16, 1947. Some 31 persons appeared in opposition. I have 
a record of those who appeared in opposition, which I would like te 
offer as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kern. The list of opponents will be received in evidence and 
marked “Exhibit PA-7.” 

(The item referred © was marked “Exhibit PA-7” and made a part 
of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Tosrn. Of those, 12 were individual taxpayers. Sixteen others 
in attendance opposed, but did not desire to be heard. 

On the other hand, a very large list of proponents appeared at the 
hearings, numbering over 300, most of whom represented large groups 
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of every typical segment of the community. I have a list of the pro 
ponents and offer it as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kiery. The list of proponents will be received in evidence and 
marked exhibit PA-8. 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-8” and made a part 
of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Tostn. Some of those typical proponents of the airport- -de 
velopment plan included: Regional Plan Association, by C. Earl 
Morrow; Newark Chamber of Commerce by Charles H. Watts, pres- 
ident, and William J. Brennan, Jr.; New Jersey Traffic League by 
Walter J. Horrer, president; Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., by Harry 
F. Fuiter, traffic manager; New Jersey Merchandise Warehousemen’s 
Association, Inc., by Charles J. Fagg; Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co., by Henry Petty; Real Estate Board of Newark, by Joel Schles- 
inger; port Newark subcommittee, Citizens Advisory Committee to 
the Planning Board, by E. W. Wollmuth; New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety—Women’s Branch, by Elizabeth C. Carter; Broad Street and 
Merchants Association of Newark, by Ralph E. Lum. 

For the consideration of this committee, if it so desires, we have 
available the stenographic transcript of those public hearings, of 
which we only have one copy, but they are available. 

Commissioner Sly has referred to the bi-State statute, which sets 
the policy of the two States with respect to airport development in this 
metropolitan area, and under which the port authority was specifi- 
cally authorized to carry forward the further development of Newark 
Airport. This apeeitae supplemented the port compact of 1921, 
covered by chapter 43, Laws of New Jersey 1947, as amended, and 
chapter 802, Laws of New York 1947, as amended. 

The legislation became effective April 11, 1947, having been passed 
by the New Jersey Senate unanimously, and by a vote of 57 to 1 in 
the assembly. In New York it passed both the senate and the assem- 
bly unanimously. 

This bi-State legislation declared: 

The States of New Jersey and New York declare and agree that each air 
terminal within the port of New York district serves the entire district, and 
that the problem of furnishing proper and adequate air-terminal facilities within 
the district is a regional and interstate problem, and that it is and shall be the 
policy of the two States to encourage the integration of such air terminals as far 
as practicable in a unified system. 

The bi-State agreement—a statutory agreement—then continues: 

Accordingly, in furtherance of said policy and in partial effectuation of the 
comprehensive plan heretofore adopted by the two States for the develop 
ment of terminal and transportation facilities in the port of New York district, 
the States of New Jersey and New York agree that the Port of New York Au- 
thority shall be authorized to effectuate, establish, acquire, construct, rehabili- 
tate, improve, maintain, and operate air terminals, as hereinafter defined, within 
the port of New York district, and the two said States further agree that all 
cities and other States and local agencies shall be and they hereby are author- 
ized to cooperate with the port authority in the development of air terminals, 
as hereinafter provided. 

I might point out at this time that there followed the prohibition 
against the port authority’s acquisition of air or other terminal prop- 
erty owned or operated by a municipality without the consent of such 
municipality, saying: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorize the port authority 
to acquire any air terminal owned or operated by any city or other municipality 
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or public authority, or any other property now or hereafter vested in or held 
by any city or other municipality or public authority, without the authority or 
consent of such city or other municipality. 

In other words, the port authority could not have leased Newark 
Airport without the consent of the city of Newark, nor could it have 
acquired any city-owned property in Elizabeth—which was one of our 
obligations under the agreement—without the consent of the ¢ ity of 
Elizabeth. The two States declared in section 4 that: 

The construction, rehabilitation, improvement of air terminals by the port 
authority is and will be in all respects for the benefit of the people of the 
States of New York and New Jersey, for the increase of their commerce and 
prosperity, and for the improvement of their health and living conditions and 


the port authority shall be regarded as performing an essential governmental 
function in undertaking the improvement, maintenance, or operation thereof. 


Section 8 of the airport legislation provides : 

Every municipality in the port of New York district is authorized and em- 
powered to consent to the use by the port authority of any air terminal owned 
by such municipality or of any real or personal property owned by such munici- 
pality and necessary, convenient or desirable in the opinion of the port authority 
for air-terminal purposes. 

The bi-State legislation then refers expressly to the power of the 
port authority to acquire privately owned real property for— 
making additions, extensions, and improvements— 
to Newark Airport, including, says the statute— 
additions, extensions and improvements thereto located in the city of Elizabeth. 


It is interesting to note that this same provision of the statute makes 
provision for— 
the removal of actual or potential hazards to air navigation within 3 miles of 
the runways at Newark Airport as such runways may now or hereafter exist. 

Now, the resolution of the Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Newark, approving the agreement with the port authority, was voted 
for by Mayor Vincent J. Murphy, Commissioner John B. Keenan, and 
Commissioner, now Mayor, Ralph A. Villani. It was opposed by 
Commissioner Ellenstein and Commissioner John A. Brady, the latter 
of whom is no longer a member of the board. 

The majority took the step of outlining their views to the citizens 
of Newark in a pamphlet which they issued on October 10, 1947, and 
which was published in the Newark newspapers. 

In this pamphlet, the majority of the city commission emphasized 
the necessity and advantages of going forward with the development 
of Newark Airport and Seaport, and of the port authority as the 
agent to carry the financing of that development. They pointed out 
the obvious attraction of developing the airport without further cost 
to the city. 

Among other things, Commissioner Villani and his associates said : 

It would be clear that the aim of our city is to develop these utilities in such 
a way as to increase the general business of the city’s industries, provide the 
greatest amount of employment for our residents, and obtain the highest finan- 
cial return that can possibly be secured. The improvement of the ports will 
benefit immensely the general industrial status of the city and thus create greater 
opportunities for employment for our citizens. The realization of these aims 
is of extreme importance, not only to the city government, but to all our citizens. 
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The pamphiet continued: 


If we seek to maintain the seaport and airport at their present degree of de- 
velopment and do not expend large sums of money for their full development, 
then they will become obsolete in a period of 10 years. Then, too, the airport 
will no longer be usable for commercial flying. Thus, our tremendous invest- 
ment of the past will depreciate and we will have on our hands a large area 
of meadowland unsuitable for industrial development as well as for commercial 
flying. None of us want to contemplate such a possibility. 

Now, then, on October 22, 1947, the city of Newark and the port 
authority signed the agreement with respect to the Newark marine 
and air terminals and I ‘offer that as an exhibit. 

Mr. Krein. The agreement signed October 22, 1947, will be re 
ceived in evidence and marked “Exhibit PA-9,.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-9” and made a part 
of the committee files.) 

Mr. Torin, The agreement reiterates the policy which the two States 
themselves had agreed to in the airport statute which have been here- 
tofore reviewed. 

The city and port authority are agreed that the improvement, development, 
operation, and maintenance of the Newark marine and air terminals by the port 
authority and at its expense, will be in the public interest. 

And it goes on to say: 

New Jersey and New York have declared it to be their policy to encourage the 
integration of their terminals within the port of New York district so far as 
practicable in a unified system, and in furtherance of said policy, have authorized 
the port authority to improve, develop, operate, and maintain air terminals and 
have authorized and empowered cities and other municipalities in the port of 
New York district to cooperate with the port authority in the development of 
their terminals and to consent to the use by the port authority of any air ter- 
minals owned by them and of any real and personal property owned by them. 

The Newark agreement then recites the passage of the resolutions 
of the Board of Commissioners of the city of Newark, and I offer that 
resolution, or a copy of that resolution in evidence, and also the resolu- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, dated October 22, 1947, authorizing the execution and delivery 
of the agreement, and offer a copy of that in evidence and ask that 
it be marked as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kier. The Newark Board of Commissioners’ resolution dated 
October 22, 1947, will be received in evidence and marked “Exhibit 
PA-10.” 

The Port Authority Board of Commissioners’ resolution, dated 
October 22, 1947, will be received in evidence and marked “Exhibit 
PA-11.” 

(The items referred to were marked “Exhibits PA-10 and PA-11,” 
respectively, and made a part of the committee files.) 

Mr. Torin. I will mention only a few important highlights of that 
basic agreement. It provides for a lease of Newark Airport and sea- 
port as it then existed—about 1,400 acres—and— 
any other lands, buildings, structures or improvements in the terminal area in 
or to which the city now has or hereafter acquires any rights. 

The term of the lease is stated to be 50 years, or the date when the 
bonds to be issued by the port authority for the financing of its obliga- 
tions under the agreement expire, whichever is earlier. At the end of 
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the term, the demised premises are to be returned to the city of Newark 
free and clear. 

The lease was not to become effective— 
unless the city has secured from the United States a surrender of a lease between 
the city and the United States of a substantial portion of the terminal area. 

The city of Newark, by resolution dated March 10, 1948, which I will 
offer as an exhibit. was authorized and proceeded to obtain such a sur- 
render from the United States Government. It is interesting to note 
that Commissioner Ellenstein supported this resolution, which recites 
that such action was necessary— 

in order to make effective the lease between the city of Newark and the Port of 
New York Authority. 

Mr. Kiet. The resolution of the city of Newark dated March 10, 
1948, will be received in evidence and marked “Exhibit PA-12.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-12” and made a 
part of the committee files.) 

Mr. Torin. By the terms—the provisions in the Newark agreement 
for rent provide for an annual payment to the city of Newark of a 
minimum of $100,000 a year for 9 years, and $128,000 a year there- 
after, or in the alternative, 75 percent of the net revenue, pursuant to 
a stated formula in the agreement, for its computation. By the terms 
of the agreement, the Port of New York Authority obligated itself to 
the city of Newark to provide, from the proceeds of the sale of its 
bonds or otherwise, such amount as might be necessary— 
to effectuate, rehabilitate, expand, improve, and develop the Newark marine 
and air terminals, up to the sum of $70.5 million. 

Furthermore, and I quote from the agreement again— 


Within 7 years from the effective date, 


that is, by not later than March 22, 1955, the port authority is required 
to— 


expend a minimum of $50 million 
for the following purposes—and again I quote from the agreement: 

(a) Expand the air terminal area southward through the acquisition of an 
additional area of approximately 800 acres, more or less, across the city line in 
the city of Elizabeth; (b) construct a new open-parallel dual runway system— 
or other appropriate runway system—for use by transport planes of from 125,000 
to 150,000 pounds gross weight, having runways of from 6,400 to 9,000 feet, 
approximately, in length, and an approximate peak-hour traffic capacity of 120 
plane movements; (c) construct a new and adequate loading arcade and pas- 
senger terminal building in the center of the runway pattern or other appropriate 
site; (d) provide adequate additional hangars, or space for the construction 
thereof by the air carriers; (e) provide other appropriate and needed facilities. 

The agreement also covers quite extensively the rehabilitation and 
development of the Newark seaport, which are not immediately per- 
tinent to this inquiry. 

The agreement provides that the port authority must keep separate 
books and accounts covering the financing, construction, and operation 
of the airport which are open at all times to the inspection of the city’s 
director of revenue and finance, an office which is held at this time by 
Commissioner Ellenstein. Actually, the commissioner has exercised 
the city’s right under this provision, and retained the auditing firm of 
Samuel Klein & Co., whose representatives have each year made de- 
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tailed audits of our accounts with respect to the airport and Port 
Newark. I think, Congressman Wolverton, that you are especially 
interested in that, from your questions. 

We are required to make an annual report to the city. We must 
promptly transfer title to any property we acquire for airport pur- 
poses within the city limits—that is, to the city of Newark.. The 
agreement specifically provides that for purposes of inspection, the 
officials and employees of the city of Newark shall at all times have 
the right of free access to all portions of the demised premises. 

In the light of all of the foregoing, it is somewhat, then, surprising 
to read that at your last hearing, in response to a question by Congress- 
man Carlyle as to the progress of construction at the airport, Com- 
missioner Ellenstein replied : 

That would be a military secret with the port authority, a separate monarchy 
of its own. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the port authority takes over 
the maintenance and repair of all streets in the airport and seaport 
areas, the collection of garbage and refuse, the removal of snow and 
ice from the airport and seaport areas, and agrees to provide all police 
for the patrolling, guarding, traffic control, and firemen for aircraft 
crash and rescue work. 

The city insisted that the port authority must agree “that the air 
terminal shall be known as Newark Airport.” This is interesting be- 
cause at that time in our discussions with the officials of the city of 
Elizabeth, they were urging that the new and enlarged airport should 
be called the Elizabeth Airport. 

By sections 3 and 4 of the agreement, the term of the lease was not 
to commence until 30 days after the city of Newark had secured from 
the United States a surrender of the lease of a substantial portion of 
the terminal area. 

I have referred to the resolution of the city commissioners, includ- 
ing Commissioner Ellenstein, which provided that the effective date 
of the port authority agreement was to be the date of the surrender 
of that lease. The resolution said that it was desirable and in the 
public interest to have the lease take effect promptly. 

The city of Newark secured such a surrender from the Government 
of the United States on March 22, 1948, and the port authority 
agreement therefore became operative as of that date. 

The city seemed at that time to regard the agreement with complete 
satisfaction. In the Newark Municipal Yearbook of 1947-48, pub- 
lished by the commissioners of the city, including Commissioner Ellen- 
stein and Mayor Villani, we find the following fine tribute to Newark 
Airport, and I quote: 


A dream that has existed in the minds of the leaders for hundreds of years. 
It goes on to say— 


With the leasing of the port facilities to the Port of New York Authority for 
a period of 50 years, Newark is about to realize a dream that has existed in 
the minds of its leaders for hundreds of years. Those who founded the city 
in 1666 foresaw the possibilities of creating a valuable asset out of the great 
salt meadows bordering their town. In 1927— 


says the city commission’s report— 


the Hoover fact-finding committee, which was created to foster the establish- 
ment of airports in the country, selected the Newark port area as the site of 





' we 
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a metropolitan airfield. The city spent millions in constructing the field and 
terminal buildings, hangars, and airstrips. Other improvements were made 
by the Federal Government on the 1,400-acre field. Newark then became the 
uir-mail terminal in the East, and the airport was then regarded as the busiest 
in the world. 

At the end of World War IT, the city and the United States Gov- 
ernment had, over a period of two decades, invested more than $70 
million on development and improvement at the two ports. Port 
development recommended by the central planning board in 1946 
valled for an outlay of approximately $30 million. The board ex- 
pressed the opinion that the taxpayers of the city should not be asked 
to assume this burden and recommended to the Newark City Com- 
mission that the Port of New York Authority be requested to take 
over the ports. The latter body was then asked by the city commission 
to make a survey and present an offer to the city. 

The port authority proposes to rebuild the entire Newark Airport, 
based upon a dual-runway system, with an approximate peak-hour 
capacity of 120 planes. The authority’s proposal includes the con- 
struction of six runways, ranging from 6,400 to 9,000 feet in length; 
the development of a 76-acre terminal area containing the most mod- 
ern airport structures. Five hundred and forty acres will be avail- 
able for new hangars, cargo transports and other such facilities, and 
to the present 1,400 acres will be added 800, south of the port. 

The beginnings of Newark Airport were described by Commissioner 
Ellenstein, then mayor of Newark, before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the United States Senate in 1939. Mayor 
Ellenstein had sponsored an inquiry of the 1939 decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority designating LaGuardia Airport as an addi- 
tional terminal to Newark for the New York metropolitan area. His 
remarks at that time were as follows: 

In 1927 the Honorable Herbert Hoover, who was then Secretary of Commerce, 
appointed a committee of 24. On that committee there were four New Jersey 
members. That committee made a survey of 72 sites in the metropolitan area in 
an endeavor to determine which locations would be the best suited geographi- 
cally to serve not only the metropolitan area but the entire country. 

The committee unanimously reported that the region on Newark Bay, and 
particularly the location of the present Newark Metropolitan Airport was best 
suited to serve the country. 

In 1934, the city of New York sought to establish its own airport 
to compete with the Newark Airport. The New York City Airport, 
first referred to as the North Beach Airport, and now known as La- 
Guardia Airport, was constructed at a huge expenditure of New York 
City funds and WPA funds. The champion of Newark Airport’s 
right to maintain its status as the major air terminal of this metropoli- 
tan area was Meyer C. Ellenstein. In his fight to retain and develop 
that position of airport leadership for Newark, he repeatedly stressed 
the advantages of safety, convenience to New York and the northern 
New Jersey industrial region and the city’s willingness to expand the 
airport as required by the technological developments of aircraft. 

On November 21, 1934, we find Mayor Ellenstein writing New Jer- 
sey civic groups to marshal opposition to New York in order to retain 
Newark Airport as the sole air terminus for handling mail in the New 
York region. 

I offer Mayor Ellenstein’s letter of November 21, 1934, as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kie1n. Mayor Ellenstein’s letter will be received in evidence 


and marked “Exhibit PA-13.” 
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(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-13” 
part of the committee files.) 
Mr. Torry. In that letter he stated: 


and made a 






In order to suecessfully combat these efforts, it is imperative that those of 
us who are concerned with the future of Newark’s airport recruit every resource 
at our command. I am accordingly asking you to enlist your best services in 
the interest of Newark Airport, and respectfully request that you protest direct 
to Postmaster General James A. Farley, at Washington, D. C., against these 
threatened changes. 








On April 30, 1935, Mayor Ellenstein wrote interested civic groups 
soliciting the services of prominent Newark citizens to be members 
of the Mayor’s Airport Committee, stating in part: 

The campaign against the Newark Airport by New York officialdom recently 
has increased in vigor. For that reason, it has become urgently imperative that 
the persistent and insidious efforts now being made to challenge Newark’s claim 
to supremacy in airport facilities be combated with renewed energy. 

In 1935, a hearing was held by the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment to determine whether a New York City airport should be desig- 
nated as a coterminus with Newark for the handling of air mail to 
and from the New York metropolitan region. On June 20, 1935, the 
city of Newark, over the signature of Mayor Ellenstein, submitted a 
brief in support of the retention of Newark Airport as the sole eastern 
New York mail terminal, in which the following statements were 
made with respect to the safety, convenience, and desirability of New- 


ark Airport: 



































Its purpose— 
and he was referring to the brief— 


is to establish beyond any question of controversion the advantages the Newark 
Metropolitan Airport holds over Floyd Bennett Field, as the eastern mail mail 
terminal, by reason of accessibility, facility, safety, and economy jn operation. 
Confirmed in the opinion that future service to commercial aviation could best 
be performed at a properly equipped airport as near to the main arteries of 
industry and commerce and as close to the very heart of the metropolitan area 
as practicable, the officials of the city of Newark authorized huge expenditures 
in the development of the Newark Metropolitan Airport. For further contingent 
purposes there is available, in addition to the 420 acres allocated for airport 
development, more than 500 adjacent acres in municipal holdings that can be 
utilized for further airport expansion. 


The brief goes on to say: 


But no excuse that is consistent with sound public policy can be found for 
scrapping a fully-equipped airport terminal in the development of which all 
interests, including the Federal Government, has caused to be expended so much 
in resourceful initiative, constructive planning and in actual money and, which, 
in consequence, has been brought to a such a high plane of efficiency as the 
Newark Metropolitan Airport. 


It also said: 


The Newark Metropolitan Airport is located at the very threshold of New 
York City, the world’s greatest market, and accordingly occupies a most strate- 
gic position in serving the entire metropolitan area, as well at the Nation 
at large, in all branches of air transport. It adjoins the port of Newark where 
waterWay communication is maintained with the seaports of the entire world. 
It is served by an intermeshing network of superhighways that afford unpar- 
alleled motor transit to all sections of the United States. It faces the approach, 
at surface level, to the famous Pulaski Skyway, which empties into the Holland 
Tunnel. In a word, it is an integral part of a highly developed transportation 
system which, in addition to highways and waterways, includes the terminal 
approaches of five major railway trunk lines. This concentrated coordination 
of all transport facilities is without parallel in any city in the East. 
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It also states: 

Of outstanding importance, however, is the fact that the flying field is in the 
very center of a tract of land comprising approximately five square miles, 
which is either owned by the city of Newark or under municipal control. Asa 
result, building restrictions in the immediate vicinity of the airport can be 
imposed at will to prevent the future erection of any structural menace to 
flying. 

On page 12 it says: 

The future of commercial aviation depends upon facilities for passenger 
service as well as the expedition of the mail service. That is why air trans- 
port companies have entered into such keen competition in affording the travel- 
ing public every possible comfort and convenience, as well as the utmost in 
safety in daytime and overnight flights. For that reason, direct highway and 
railway connections must be made an essential part of the facilities of any 
successful air transport terminal. These facilities the Newark Metropolitan 
Airport possesses in their most highly developed form. 

Then Mayor Ellenstein dwelt on the safety aspects of Newark Air- 
port, indicating that it was equipped with the most modern safety 
devices, stressed that “weather conditions” are an “important factor 
in terminal operations”, pointed out that the “records support New- 
ark Airport’s natural advantages” and declared that “Newark Air- 
port presents minimum approach hazards”. 

In September 1935, the Newark Star-Eagle ran a story stating that 
Mayor Ellenstein announced that Federal authorities had approved a 
public works contribution of $3,363,758 for improvements to New- 
ark Airport. After mentioning Newark’s contribution of $614,653, 
then the then Mayor Ellenstein continued : “Newark Airport will be- 
come the outstanding airport in the world.” 

Mr. Kern. You offer that brief in evidence? 

Mr. Tosrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kier. The city of Newark brief by Mayor Ellenstein dated 
June 20, 1935, will be received in evidence and marked “Exhibit PA- 
14.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-14” and made a 
part of the committee files.) 

Mr. Tosrn. In a supplemental brief for the retention of Newark 
Airport as the eastern air-mail terminal, filed on January 20, 1936, 
with the Bureau of Air Commerce, the then mayor of the city of 
Newark, Ellenstein, states in part: 

Average weather conditions at the Newark Airport, especially as relating to 
the prevalence of fog, are far more favorable to flying. All economic factors 
involved in commercial air transportation operations are met to greater advan- 
tage at the Newark Airport. It is obviously of national import— 


he says— 
that the eastern air-mail terminal be located at a point where it can be of the 
greatest service to the greatest number throughout the United States. 

And he concludes: 

And most certainly the Federal Government isn’t going to permit New York to 
accomplish the same purpose by forcing Newark to sacrifice any part of its 
present or future volume of airway traffic. That is inconceivable. 

In the fall of 1939, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, on the applica- 
tion of American Airlines and three other major transport companies, 
for certificates of convenience and necessity to serve North Beach Air- 
port, held hearings to determine whether that New York City air- 
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port—which is now La Guardia—should be designated as a co-termi 
nus for airline operations to and from the northern New Jersey-New 
York metropolitan region. 

Mayor Ellenstein appeared for the city of Newark. His testimony 
includes the following, and I quote: 

Newark Airport is naturally less hazardous; its average weather conditions 
are more favorable; all economic factors are met to greater advantage; any 
divergence would involve needless expenditure of public and private funds, and 
of added importance is a vast development project and the future of airway 
traffic. 

On February 8, 1940, after the CAA rejected Newark’s argument 
and designated the New York City airport as a co-terminus, Mayor 
Ke llenstein appeared before a subcommittee of the Committee on Com 
merce of the Senate and argued that Newark’s important position in 
regional air traffic should be preserved and that the decision of the 
CAA was the result of prejudice which should be investigated by 
Congress. 

Ina telegram dated June 24, 1936, to American Airlines, Inc., Mayor 
Kllenstein stated : 











As you know, I am an aviation enthusiast, and as mayor of the city of Newark 
I have tried to do everything possible to increase the facilities at Newark Air- 
port to provide for the utmost in the accommodation of transport companies and 
in the safety and expedition of aerial traffic. It was this personal and official 
concern that primarily motivated me in securing Federal grants to make possi- 
ble the expansion of the field, the building of a2 tnammoth hangar, and the ulti- 
mate beautification of the flying field. 


On April 23, 1940, Commissioner Ellenstein wrote United Air 
Lines Transport Corp., Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., Eastern 
Airlines, Inc., and American Airlines, Inc., in part as follows: 


As you know, the city of Newark was a pioneer in the field of municipal air- 
port construction, Envisioning the possibilities of aviation, and its importance 
to the nation, and conscious of its capacity to serve in this field, the city of New 
ark built its great airport and since 1928 invested approximately $6.5 million 
in its development. In 1935 an attempt was made by New York City to wrest 
from Newark its designation as the eastern air mail terminus of the United 
States. I carried on 













he says 











a long and difficult fight to prevent the transfer of this designation 


In the meantime, Newark continued to make investments to keep its airport 
abreast of the rapid advances that were being made in aviation. 

At a meeting of the commissioners of the City of Newark on April 
16, 1941, Commissioner Ellenstein sponsored a resolution to adopt a 

se for the use of Newark Airport by American Airlines, Ine., stat 
ing: 





fhe airport can go forward and become 
in the past 





the great airport terminal that it was 
On November 6, 1946, Commissioner Ellenstein supported a resolu- 
tion for the purchase of additional airport property which referred 
to the fact, and I quote: 
‘That a plan of development of the port area of the city of Newark, including the 
tirport, has been in contemplation for the past several years. 
The Newark Star-Ledger of October 14, 1947, carried the very 
amusing news story entitled “Both Sides of the Airport Question.” 
The left-hand column is entitled “For a Bigger Airport—Meyer ¢ 
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Ellenstein.” The right-hand column is “Against a Bigger Airport— 
Meyer C. Ellenstein.” I think that the committee might like to have 
that in the record, too, and I offer it as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kier. The Star-Ledger clipping of reer 14, 1947, will be 
received in evidence and marked “Exhibit PA- 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit P A-15” and made a 
part of the committee files.) 

Mr. Tortn. Newark continued to look forward to the development 
of the airport. For example, on March 17, 1948, the Committee on 
Federal and Interstate Relations of the New Jersey Senate held : 
public hearing on the New Jersey-New York airport bill introduced in 
the New Jersey State Legislature. At that public hearing the cor- 
poration counsel of Newark stated that the city of Newark thought 
that the legislation should be available in the eventuality that the 
city of Newark and the port authority came to an agreement on air- 
port financing and operation. 

Further interest of the city of Newark in the development and ex- 
pansion of Newark Airport is found in the Municipal Yearbook of 
1946-47, published by the Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Newark. On page 16 of that publication, in speaking of the Newark 
Airport and Seaport, it is stated: 

The great potentialities of the area as indicated by the war activities at the 
two ports—sea and air—may be realized in the near future. The Central Plan 


ning Board of Newark has recommended the expenditures of millions for the 
improvements at both ports. 


I would like to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
the part played by the city of Newark was equally important in af- 
firmatively cooperating in the recent development of Newark <Air- 


ort. 

, A cardinal feature for the development of Newark Airport was the 
southward expansion into the city of Elizabeth. This feature was 
specifically provided for in the port authority’s airport agreement 
with the city of Newark. 

I have previously mentioned that the port authority’s proposal had 
been presented to the city of Elizabeth in August 1946. I may say 
that even prior to that, in April 1946, I have personally reviewed the 
proposal with Mayor Kirk at his office here in Elizabeth. The New- 
ark Evening News of April 19, 1946, carried this story, and I quote: 


Discussions are progressing here looking toward the reclamation of 400 acres 
of tax lien meadowlands for industrial development, in the event Newark Air- 
port-Seaport area is taken over and expanded by the port of New York authority. 

Mayor Kirk disclosed yesterday he received a cali from Astin J. Tobin, execu- 
tive director of the authority. He added that Tobin indicated the Elizabeth 
meadows are being taken into consideration because the Newark meadows alone 
will not be adequate for the contemplated expansion. 


On September 9, 1947, I wrote Mayor Kirk as follows: 


My Dear Mayor: I am inclosing for your information and convenient refer- 
ence two copies of the printer’s proof of the draft of agreement between the 
city of Newark and the port authority with respect to the Newark marine and 
air terminals. We should, of course, be very happy to discuss any of the pro- 
visions of the agreement with you at any time. 

I read your statement which appeared in the Elizabeth Journal last Satur- 
day with a great deal of interest. Your recommendations and the procedures 
outlined are constructive, and should lead to a clarification of the whole airport 
proposal. 

You may depend upon our immediate cooperation with your committee. 
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The bi-Stz.fe statutes authorizing the port authority to go forward 
with the development of airports specifically provide that the port 
authority shall have no power to condemn real property owned by 
municipalities, nor to acquire such property otherwise than with the 
municipelity’s consent. As you have noted, the Newark Airport 
agreement obligated the port authority to— 
expand the air terminal area southward through the acquisition of an additional 
area of approximately 800 acres more or less across the city line in the city 
of Elizabeth, 

Now, within that area of 800 acres in the city of Elizabeth, there 
was, first, a tract known as the poor farm area, consisting of about 
22 acres, title to which was vested in the city of Elizabeth, and also, 
second, there was nearly 2 miles of two dedicated city streets known 
as Division Street and Bay Avenue. Without the acquisition of this 
property from the city of Elizabeth, and the vacation of these dedi- 
cated streets, the southward expansion of the airport under the terms 
of the Newark agreement would have been impossible. 

On December 13, 1949, therefore, we met with the city council, the 
acting mayor and other officials of the city of Elizabeth. We discussed 
the port authority’s obligation to expand the airport into the city of 
Elizabeth, and our plans for the development of that area of the air- 
port, 

One of the main topics of the conference was the effect which that 
expansion of the airport would have on the industrial development, 
particularly the areas surrounding the perimeter of the airport. Di- 
vision Street and Bay Avenue gave access to large sections of meadow- 
land along Newark Bay, which the city officials believed were suitable 
for industrial development. The city officials expressed concern that 
”~ vacation of these streets for airport purposes would preclude ac- 
ess to these potentially valuable areas between the right-of-way of 
the Jersey Central Railroad and Newark Bay. 

We assured the city officials that we recognized this problem and 
would cooperate with the city in finding a satisfactory and construc- 
tive solution. 

In addition to discussing the importance of the airport to future 
business and industrial development of the city of Elizabeth, we dis- 
cussed the returns which the city might expect from personal prop- 
erty taxes on these facilities of the airport tenants located on the 
portion of the new airport on the city of Elizabeth. 

At the conclusion of the conference, the following joint statement 
was issued to the press by the Elizabeth City Council and those present, 
including the mayor of Elizabeth. I quote from the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal, December 14, 1949: 

Thomas A. Ford, president of the city council and acting mayor, and Daniel J. 
Tracey, Jr., chairman of the council’s finance committee, stated that they and 
members of the council, City Engineer Thomas E. Collins, and City Attorney 
Louis P. Longoboardi, met with representatives of the Port of New York 
Authority and discussed mutual problems of the city and the port authority 
presented by the future development of Newark Airport, particularly its ex- 
pansion into the city of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Tracey said the entire conference had been most friendly 
and constructive. They said that they were confident that with continued good 
will on both sides, an agreement could be worked out for the future development 
of the airport that would redound to the benefit of Elizabeth and the future devel- 
opment of northern New Jersey in this air age. 
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The conference dealt with the industrial development of Elizabeth and the 
integration of that development into the expanding use of the airport. Air cargo 
and its importance to industrial northern New Jersey and the employment in 
the various services and facilities that would be avaliable at the airport were 

scussed thoroughly. 

City Engineer Collins, with members of the port authority staff, also re- 
viewed problems of highway access. 

For the port authority, Executive Director Austin J. Tobin expressed his 
appreciation of the constructive purpose with which the city council had ap- 
proached the discussion, and he assured the council of the port authority’s 
desire to be a good neighbor and to provide an airport that would be an asset 
to the whole community. 

Thereafter we held innumerable meetings with the officials of the 
city of Elizabeth, devoted to working out the problem of access to the 
meadowland in that city between the Jersey Central Railroad and 
Newark Bay, all of which lies to the east of the area which was 
acquired or was being acquired in Elizabeth for airport purposes. 

Finally, the city agreed that it would vacate Division Street and 
Bay Avenue within the area acquired for airport purposes. By way 
of consideration, the port authority agreed to dedicate for street pur- 
poses property along the southern perimeter of the airport area upon 
which the city could establish a new road to be known as North 
Avenue. This required a three-party aarenmnedil between the city, 
the New Jersey Turnpike Authority, and the port authority under the 
terms of which the port authority and the turnpike authority agreed 
to share the cost—about $1 million—of grading and paving North 
Avenue and of bridging over both Jersey Central Railroad tracks and 
the New Jerse Vv Turnpike then being constructed parallel to and 
adjoining the tracks of the Jersey Central Railroad. This agree- 
ment was entered into with the c ity of Elizabeth on July 27, 1950. 

On the same day, July 27, 1950, the city of Elizabeth vacated the 
streets within the expanded area of the ali port and accepted dedica- 
tion of North Avenue. Thereafter, the city of Elizabeth sold to the 
port authority its right, title, and interest in Division Street and Bay 
Avenue, and its ownership of the 22-acre tract on the westerly side 
of the airport expansion area. The purchase price paid by the port 
authority to the city of Elizabeth for this latter tract was $160,000. 
This conve *yance was accomplished by a resolution of the ¢ City Council 
of the City of Elizabeth dated Apr il 19, 1951, a conveyancing agree- 
ment dated April 20, 1951, and deeds dated June 18 and June 27, 
1951. 

The Newark Evening News said of this airport agreement with the 
city of Elizabeth: 

This settlement will provide adequate access to the Elizabeth meadowlands 
area and make possible its development. Both authorities have shown a will- 
ingness to meet the reasonable demands of municipalities, and Elizaheth, in 
turn, has recognized that municipalities must accommodate themselves to 
modern transportation needs. The agreement the authorities have reached 
should set a policy for the disposition of future controversies of this kind. 


In this Elizabeth Airport agreement of April 19, 1951, the port 
authority specifically covenanted that it would not further expand 
the airport nor construct runways, other than those then ec ontempl: ited 
and known to the city of Elizabeth and approved by the CAA, with- 
out notice to the city and its citizens and a public hearing on such 
proposed new construction or change. This part of the agreement 

23336—53——15 
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between the city of Elizabeth and the port authority expressly re- 
ferred to the new runway system, including runway A, which, as we 
have noted, will be completed in November. 

The language of these covenants is as follows: 

Second, the port authority agrees that it will not, without the consent of t 
city, condemn or otherwise acquire either public or private property within t 
city limits outside of the area described in or acquired by the condemnati 
proceeding heretofore recited for air terminal purposes, other than air spa 
rights or easements for approach zones, turning zones or transition zones f 
aircraft using the Newark air terminal; and other property, space, rights, or 
easements for beacons, signal control systems, approach systems, or other aid 
to navigation in connection with the use by aircraft of the Newark air termin 
The port authority further agrees that it will not construct any runways oth¢ 
than those presently contemplated and now designated by the port authority a 
runway A, CAA designation 4R22L; runway B, CAA designation 4L22R; ru 
way ©, CAA designation 14R32L, and runway D, CAA designation 14L32R, at 
Newark Airport, nor change the location of any existing runway in a manner 
which would result in a glidepath pattern at any lower height than the existir 
pattern over the city of Elizabeth, without notice to the city and its citizens an 
a public hearing with respect to such new construction or change. 

As Commissioner Sly has indicated, the port authority is required 
to report every year to the Governors and Legislatures of both the 
States of New York and New Jersey. Extracts from our Twenty 
eighth Annual Report of 1948 and our Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
of 1949, bearing on the subject of this inquiry, are herewith furnished 
for your information, and JT submit them as exhibits. 

I also wish to submit for the record as an exhibit a complete copy 
of our Thirtieth Annual Report of 1950. 

Mr. Kiery. The port authority’s annual reports of 1948, 1949, and 
1950 to the respective Governors and Legislatures of New York and 
New Jersey will be marked “Exhibits PA-16, PA-17, and PA-18,” 
respectively, and received in evidence. 

(The items referred to were marked “Exhibits PA-16, PA-17, and 
PA-18,” respectively, and made a part of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Topix. The Newark Airport agreement provides that on or 
before the 15th day of February of each year the port authority must 
deliver to the director of revenue and finance of the city of Newark— 
an oflice now held by Commissioner Ellenstein—‘a complete report 
and account in regard to the financing, refinancing, construction, 
operation, and maintenance” of the airport and seaport at Newark. 

I submit, therefore, for the record the reports which we have fur- 
nished to the city accordingly, in 1949, 1950, and 1951, as well as the 
report for 1952. 

Mr. Krier. The port authority’s annual report to the city of 
Newark covering the years 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 will be received 
in evidence and marked “Exhibits PA-19, PA-20, PA-21, and 
PA-22,” respectively. 

(The items referred to were marked “Exhibits PA-19 through 
PA-22,” respectively, and made a part of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Torry. I know that the committee would like to have in- 
cluded—— 

Mr. Worverron. I don’t want to interrupt, but may I ask at this 
point whether the same report was filed with the city of Elizabeth? 

Mr. Tosrn. No, sir; but they are published reports. I presume that 
we send them automatically to the mayor of Elizabeth, but they are 
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available to the city of Elizabeth and are published and are on file in 
the New Jersey library. 

Mr. Wotverron. Thank you. 

Mr. Tosrn. I know that the committee would like to have included 
in its record a summary of the funds invested to date in Newark Air- 
port by the city of Newark, the Federal Government, and the port 
authority. 

You will recall that the port authority assumed responsibility for 
the financing and reconstruction of the airport on Mare +h 22, 1948, and 
that the airport and seaport agreement obligated us to—and I quote: 
rehabilitate, expand, improve, and develop the Newark marine and air terminals, 
up to the sum of $70.5 million. 

Of this sum, the agreement provided that we must “expend a minimum 
of $50 million” for the airport and seaport “within 7 years from the 
effective date of the lease’”—that is, by March 22, 1955. 

In accordance with our obligations to the city of Newark, we had, 
as of December 31, 1951, expended or committed the sum of S24,402,- 
744 for capital improvements at Newark Airport, and our capital 
budget for the current year includes an additional $6,987,300, or a 
total by the end of this year of $31,390,044, and that is only for the 
airport. 

‘To complete the record, since the agreement covers both the airport 
and Port Newark, I should note that as of December 31, 1951, we 
had expended or committed for capital facilities at Port Newark, 
under the terms of that agreement, the sum of $10,233,423 and that 
our capital budget for Port Newark for additional expenditures to 
be made there during 1952 is $13,561,000 or a total which we will have 
expended in the development of Port Newark by the end of this year, 
pursuant to our agreement with the city, of $23,794,423 

To summarize, therefore, under the terms of the Newark-port au- 
thority agreement of 1947, the port authority will have fulfilled its 
capital obligations to the city to the extent of $55,184,467 by the end 
of this year. 

The investment of Federal and local government agencies in Newark 
Airport as of March 22, 1948, when the port authority agreement be- 

‘ame effective, was $23.3 million, made up of city of Newark funds 
of $8.2 million, U nited States Army funds A $9.8 million, other 
funds—CWA, PWA, WPA. and others—of $5.3 million. 

I might add that the figures quoted were ditdeaa from the city 
of Newark. 

In addition to this Federal expenditure of $15,100,000 up to 1948, 
there have been Federal-aid agreements to date totaling $4,671,900 
of which $1,011,900 has already been received. This means a total 
Federal investment of $19,771,900. 

To recapitulate, as of Dec ember 31, 1951, the capital expenditures 
and commitments in Newark Airport are as follows: 

Federal, $19,771,900; city of Newark, $8,200, a) port authority, 
$94,402,744: or a total as of last December of $52.374.644. 

Of the current Federal airport-aid moneys, "$1,500,000 has been 
assigned to the new airport terminal building. Under Federal-aid 
agreement also, $3,046,936 has been pledged to the new runways, in- 
cluding runway A, which has been referred to by Commissioner Sly, 


and which will be described in more detail by Mr. Glass. 
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Port authority funds to be expended under the terms of the agree- 
ment are, as the committee may know, obtained by the sale of our 
bonds to private individuals and instiutions. As has been pointed out, 
we have no power to tax or assess or pledge the credit of either State. 

The agreement also provides, that is, the Newark city agreement, 
that— 

None of the bonds issued by the port authority shall be a lien or charge upon the 
airport, nor shall they be an obligation of the city, and the port authority shall 
have no power to pledge the credit of the city in any way whatsoever. 

The people who bought the bonds which we have issued through the 
last 4 years, have done so on the basis of our airport agreement of 
1947 with the city of Newark and on the basis of a bond resolution 
thereafter adopted, constituting a contract with the holders of air 
terminal bonds and providing that they shall be secured by the net 
revenues of the air terminals, including Newark Airport, and the 
pledge of the general reserve fund ot the port authority. The pledge 
of the general reserve fund as security for the Newark Airport bonds 
brings to their support the earning power of all of the port authority’s 
established facilities. Surplus revenues of all of these established 
facilities are required under the laws of the two States to be pooled 
by the port authority and applied to the establishment and mainte 
nance of the general reserve fund in and amount equal to 10 percent 
of the par value of all such outstanding bonds. 

Commissioner Ellenstein has referred to the “profits” made at the 
Newark Airport by the port authority, Like the rest of the coun 
try’s major airports, Newark has not earned net revenues since it 
opened in 1928. We have striven since 1948, with some success, to 
improve Newark’s financial picture, which is to say that we are be- 
ginning to lose less money. 

With gross revenues of $1,028,940 and operating and maintenance 
expense of $1,200,836 in 1951, we had an operating loss of $171,896. 
This compares with 1950, when an operating loss of $270,271 resulted 
from gross revenues of $731,991, and operating and maintenance ex- 
pense of $1,002,162. These expenses include the annual rental pay- 
ments of $100,000 to the city of Newark; they do not, however, include 
debt service payments which amounted to $250.299 in 1951, and 
brought our total 1951 Newark Airport losses up to $415,954. 

Since we have begun operating Newark Airport in 1948, we have 
experienced over-all losses of $1,570,938 

A further very important point to be considered by your committee 
is the intrinsic, strategic value of Newark’s airport and seaport to our 
national defense. With the experience of World War II, the Berlin 
airlift, and the Korean war, we are all aware of the military impor- 
tance and the value to national defense of civil air transportation. In 
a less spectacular fashion, the major civil airports also have made a 
remarkable contribution to our war effort and today represent a source 
of critical importance to current and future national defense plans. 

As has been proven in World War II and in the current national 
emergency, Newark Airport has a special military value because of 
the proximity of Port Newark. The airport and seaport together 
offer the finest combination of air and water transportation facilities 
on the east coast. As you know, the armed services utilized the airport 
and seaport to their utmost capacities during World War II, and, in 
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fact, spent millions of dollars improving and expanding these facili- 
ties. The Air Force, after recently surveying the entire west coast, 
again concluded that only Newark’s airport and seaport could meet 
the urgent military requirements for handling overseas shipments 
destined for North Atlantic Treaty countries under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program. 

While the Air Force has agreed that under present conditions there 
should be a minimum disruption of the handling of essential civilian 
and national defense commerce at Newark Airport, they are, however, 
today using for these purposes nine large warehouses with approxi- 
mi ately 1,650,000 square feet of space, 33 acres of open waterside stor- 
age space, and over half a mile of wharf at Port Newark, jointly with 
the runways, 30,000 square feet of open paved area, and covered cargo 
space at Newark Airport, and the Air Force is currently negotiating 
with us to enlarge these facilities and areas for use in defense ship- 
ments. 

In the event of another all-out war, there is no question but that the 
joint sea and air transportation facilities of the Newark Airport and 
Seaport would be critically needed for national defense purposes. If 
such unhappy circumstances occur, the port-authority improvements 
made and in the making at the airport and seaport can serve our coun- 
try well. The new airport runways under construction can, if called 
upon, meet the most modern military requirements, and the new 
terminal building and existing terminal can be converted immediately 
to the handling of defense personnel and cargo. 

The 35-foot channel, the 4,450 feet of rehabilitated docks, the 3,625 
feet of new wharves, and 40,500 feet of rehabilitated rail trackage, 
and the 222,600 square feet of modern cargo buildings which have 
been provided, and the two new cargo buildings and the modern ware- 
house which are under construction by the port authority, all serve 
to increase the capacity of the port to handle such defense shipments 
as may be required in the future. 

Thus, in 1947, the port handled 811,780 long tons of cargo, while 
in 1951 its volume grew to 1,842,733 long tons, exclusive of classified, 
substantial Air Force tonnages. 

Finally, in the light of statements that were made at the last hearing 
before your committee, we have felt that it was essential that we sub- 
mit the foregoing record in order that the committee may have the 
facts. 

From that record it is clear that the officials of the city of Newark 
reviewed the problems involved in the reconstruction and continued 
development. of their airport, asked the port authority to finance such 
a program, bound us by contract to carry it forward, and committed 
the two States, through their agency, to a wide range of collateral 
and binding agreements. 

The city ‘of Newark’s program was authorized by the States of New 
York and New Jersey, endorsed by the Federal Government through 
its proper agencies, facilitated by the city of Elizabeth, and is pro- 
ceeding in accordance with the multiple agreements involved in the 
record that I have submitted to the committee. The Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the State of New Jersey has officially approved this program 
in connection with the Federal-aid program. 

Furthermore, as Commissioner Sly has pointed out, the New Jersey 
Bureau of Aeronautics, in its issue of February 2, 1952, publication 
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Flight Log written after the second air tragedy in Elizabeth, ref 
to the basic safety of flight operations at Newark, and proclaims that 
the public welfare this airport must not be removed from its present 
location. That statement was made as of this month. 

That location of the airport, its development and the alineme 
of its present runways was determined, supported, moved forwar 
and aggressively fought for and championed for 20 years from 1928 
to 1948 by the city officials, including very prominently those who 
appeared before your committee at its last session here. 

In 1947, the city of Newark officially determined that it was in its 
best interest to continue that program, but the cost of development 
and extension was too great for the city to carry out, with the ap 
provals of the legislatures, the city officials turned to an agency of 
the two States and asked that agency to take over the financing from 
that point on. 

As ( aoa? ioner Sly advised you, our director of aviation develop- 
ment, Mr. Glass, will outline the plan and progress of the airport 
development program. I would only like to observe in conclusion 
that during this 4-year period of basic field preparation and construc- 
tion, we have been, and are today, using the same runways that were 
turned over to us by the city of Newark in 1948. We have limited 
their use to planes not in excess of 105,000 pounds. ‘This means that 
the aircraft using the airport today are approximately of the same 
general type as the four-motored and two-motored planes which oper- 
ated in and out of Newark Airport during the war, and under city 
operation from 1945 to 1948, 

Mr. Kern. I have been requested by Mr. Case of New Jersey, for 
permission for the municipal officials of Elizabeth and na ‘who 
vish to do so, to submit a statement in writing to the chair, to rebut 
any statements made by members of the port authority, and without 
objection I am going to grant that request. This is probably a good 
time to adjourn for lunch. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 








Mr. Kier. The committee will come to order. 

Before we start to question Mr. Tobin, I might say to Mr. Case 
that I had previously given authority for the municipal authorities 
who might want to question the statements of the New York Port 
Authority officials, to do so, but in view of the fact that all the wit- 
nesses are being sworn, if the municipal officials do submit questions 
and the sworn witnesses submit to answering those questions, the offi- 
cials availing themselves of the opportunity to bring out facts to con- 
trovert the statements of the port authority witnesses should also do 
that under oath. 

Mr. Case. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Kier. Do you have anything you wish to ask, Mr. Wolverton ? 

Mr. Wotverton. The questions that I have already indicated I 
wish answered, I assume, from what has been said, that it would be 
considered more appropriate to address those questions to Mr. Glass 
than to anyone else. 

Mr. Kiern. Then does that mean you prefer to wait for his testi- 
mony before asking your questions? 
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Mr. Wotverton. Yes, in view of the fact that Mr. Tobin has in- 
licated Mr. Glass is best qualified to do so. Under those cireum- 


stances, I will hold my questions until after Mr. Glass has had an op- 


portunity to give his statement. 

Mr. Kirin. Does that apply to you, Mr. Hinshaw ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes; but there are a few questions I would like to 
ask at this time. 

Mr. Kuer. All right 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Tobin, in view of the lease made between the 
port authority and the city of Newark, which I have not yet had an 
opportunity to read, are you obligated to operate this airport é 

Mr. Tony. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Would you be violating your obligations under the 
lease if you did not operate the airport ? 

Mr. Tost. Yes. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. What would be the result ? 

Mr. Topix. It would involve our contractual obligations which, in 
turn, are built on the city of Newark’s agreement with the port au- 
thority, the bondholders, the AAA, and our obligations to the mili- 
tary under the Federal Aid Act, and our obligations to the airlines, 
under which we have agreed to operate the Newark Airport. You 

can readily see that all these legal obligations are involved, and I 
wohl be the last one to pretend to know the legal answers to that 
situation and I think it would be a long time before even those best 
qualified to do so would be able to give all of these legal answers. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. At a preceding hearing, an official of the city of 
Newark, I believe it was the mayor, declared that the city of Newark 
would be glad to rescind the lease of the airport to the New York Port 
Authority. What would be entailed by such a decision, Mr. Tobin? 

Mr. Tonrn. You mean if the lease were rescinded by mutual agree- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes, if it were possible. 

Mr. Torin. That would only release us at the start in attempting to 
unravel the Gordian knot that has resulted on the basis of that agree- 
ment. It is rather futile for them to say that they would be willing 
to release us from the lease or to rescind the lease because on the basis 
of that lease we have already outstanding $17 million in airport bonds. 
On the basis of that lease we have committed ourselves to the con- 
struction of some $25 million worth of facilities as of last December. 

You say that the mayor of the city of Newark made that suggestion ; 
would he tell us how to handle that? Also, our lease to the airlines 
to go forward with the construction of modern airline facilities in 
accordance with the lease, how would he handle that? I suppose he 
assumes that he would be able to get the releases from the airlines and 
the Federal authorities, who have been responsible for about some 
three or four million dollars in Federal grants to the airport on the 
basis of the Newark lease since 1948. All of those problems would 
be involved in such a ste p as he suggested. It is not as simple as— 
it is not at all as simple as with an ordinary tenant on the third floor 
when the landlord says, Ky don’t like you and you don’t like me, so 
why don’t you just get out and go someplace else?” It is not as simple 
as all that: If we could do that, that would be very simple, but, as I 
have already indicated, a ripple of these waves covers a pretty vast 
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territory and there is a vast amount of legal disentanglement to be 
faced. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. There is another subject that comes along and that 
is, in all events if it were considered in the national interest of the 
armed services of the United States, I presume that they have the 
authority, under Federal law, to take over and operate the airport at 
any time / 

Mr. Tonrn. Without any question. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You say that you have a request at the present tim 
from the Air Force to reopen the Newark Airport for transshipment 
is that correct 4 

Mr. Torin. Yes; that was made by the local commander, Colonel 
Muhlenberg, and it involves flying in planes and supplies in th 
assistance defense plan in Europe, and this has been very much 

rambled up : we! he has been trying, as best he can, to use the field 

tF lovd Bennett Field. They are having difficulty in handling these 
alas pani to Newark. Now the planes must be flown to 
Floyd Bennett Field, put on barges there and shipped to Port Newark 
for processing and transshipment. The colonel has described that as 
being very inefficient and as unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Hinsuraw. These facilities at the Newark Airport, are they now 
available to the Air Marine Force? 

Mr. Tosrn. The Army Air Force has the entire area at one side 
known as Highwater, with its cargo sheds and a considerable area on 
either side of that. At the airport itself, they have 50,000 feet of air- 
craft parking space, and are using the facilities for the processing of 
these planes and also they rent “from the port authority the New 
Jersey terminal at Delancy Street, but they also need additional space 
for the processing of these planes and they are considering condemning 
the additional space. We have earnestly urged them not to do so and 
that we would make available to them additional space and that bears 
on your question as to the power to condemn. 

We are asking them not to condemn and told them we would try 
to furnish them with the necessary facilities and hangars. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. The allegation was made that the Port of New York 
Authority—I can’t remember the exact terms—but it was something 
to the effect that they worked on a basis of star chamber proceedings, 
that when they held their meetings for consideration of various proj- 
ects, the public was excluded from any and all such proceedings. 
Have you anything to say about that ? 

Mr. Toprn. I have this to say: That all of our hearings are public 
and were public. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. All hearings? 

Mr. Torry. The meetings of the board are public meetings, reg- 
ular meetings once a month and attended by the press, and are very 
thoroughly and profusely reported. I may also say that as a matter 
of policy, we feel that our records are public and that we must answer 
to the press, who speak for the people and are ready and do answer 
any questions at any time, so th: Y when any authorized person asks a 

question about the port authority records and has the right to ask 
that question, he is givena prompt answer. 

The accounting procedures, financial statements, and anything per- 
taining to the operation of the port authority is available to any per- 
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sons authorized to ask about them and that is daily taken advantage 
of by both the people and the press. 

Also, as I said in my statement bearing upon the statement made 
at the last meeting, I know that absolutely no request that was made 
by the city of Newark and the city of Elizabeth at the public hearings 
on the question of low-flying planes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. After the board of commissioners of the New York 
Port Authority has reached a decision as to what they think is the 
correct thing to do, does anyone else have the right of approval or veto 
over the actions or decision of the commission ¢ 

Mr. Tontn. Any decision that the port authority or the commis- 
sioners of the port authority may arrive at or any action that is pro- 
posed to be taken by the commission body of the port authority is not 
official until it is delivered to the offices of the governors, and each 
governor has the right to veto the action of any official of his State. 
The period for the New York State veto is 5 days and for New Jer- 
sey it is 10 days. Minutes are prepared immediately after the meet- 
ing and a copy of the minutes is formally submitted to the office of 
the governor and the board of commissioners is not permitted to take 
any action at the meeting until after 10 days following the veto date. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What is it that the governors have to approve or 
disapprove ¢ 

Mr. Torin. Expenditures made in the city of Newark. He has 
the power to veto the action of the board. At times, bearing on that 
very point, Governor Driscoll has raised serious questions on some 
of the proposals made by the board of commissioners. For instance, 
there was the question of the location of the terminal building. Gov- 
ernor Driscoll had serious reservations as to whether or not we were 
correct in our judgment as to the location of that terminal. He asked 
us to come down to discuss the matter, and the commissioners went 
down and canvassed the whole question with the Governor, discussing 
it thoroughly, and, as a matter of fact, we suspended work on the 
very first contract for 2 months because of that situation. I give you 
that as a graphic instance of the interest that the Governors of the 
two States show in reviewing our work. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Now, as I understand it, the port authority and the 
city of Newark are parties to a lease in which the bi-State body has 
leased certain properties, the consideration of the lease requiring not 
only the payment to the city of Newark of $100,000 annually, but 
likewise the expenditures of certain amounts of money—actually $70.5 
million; is that correct ? 

Mr. Torry. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And if you fail to proceed with the undertaking and 
fulfillment of that obligation, you would be in violation of the lease? 

Mr. Torstn. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. What would be the effect of that violation, if you 
did violate it? In other words, if you failed to perform under the 
terms of the lease ? 

Mr. Torry. Well, under the airport statute itself, the municipality 
with which we make the lease is specifically given the right to sue the 
port authority. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. For specific performance or for damages? 

Mr. Tostn. For both. I might say, as to going forward under our 
obligations and agreement, that is, the agreement between the port 
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authority and the city of Newark, the minutes of our board were nat) 
ally approved, or shall I say not vetoed by the Governor. I do 
think that any government would want to put itself in the position f 
having approved an action and then interfering with the carrying 
out of that action. When the minutes of a board meeting are su 
mitted to the governor, and those minutes contain a proposed course of 
action and the governor does not veto it, of necessity, under the statut 
that course of action has been approved. Under those circumstance 
certainly no government would proceed to interfere with the execution 
of whatever project was contemplated. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I have in mind the fact that when you approved 
lease in 1947, that the minutes must have lain on the desks of both 
governors for the respective 5 and 10 days before being approved. 

Mr. Tosin. That isn’t quite correct. It was approved by both Gov- 
ernors forthwith. You see, it was a very important matter and the 
governors indicated to us their approval as of the date of the agree 
ment, that is, as of the date the agreement was signed. We do that 
very often on important matters such as bond sales, where we cannot 
wait until the bids come in. In such cases we frequently clear the 
matter with the Governors beforehand. The commissioners outline 
to the Governors what must be done, must be done on that day, and if 
the governors approve it, they will give their approval forthwith. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Therefore, as I understand it, the lease with the 
city officials of the port authority, the original lease, was approved 
forthwith by the Governors ¢ 

Mr. Tortn. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsunaw. And I suppose, if he should accede to the demands 
of the municipal officials, and I have seen them placed in the resolu- 
tions of the city councils, that certain funds are to be spent for fur- 
ther developmenis, it would be difficult for the Governor to go back 
mn his former agreement ? 

Mr. Tosrn. 1 would say it would require a very careful consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. And all that Governor Driscoll has done, as I un- 
derstand it from you, is that on certain occasions, or on a certain 
oceasion, he disapproved of the location of certain of these improve- 
ments temporarily ¢ 

Mr. Tosin. Yes; and I may say that the Governor is very interested 
in the airport development, as he is of other public utilities in New 
Jersey, such as the New Jersey Turnpike and other matters. He is 
very active in these matters, and the whole matter of the new runw ays, 
the reasons why new runways are necessary, and the plans as to the 
possible meres traffic deviations as between New York International 
and Newark Airport—all of these have been closely followed by the 
Governor and 8 are matters of close concern to him, and I would defi- 
nitely say that Governor Driscoll has been an active governor in inter- 
esting himself in these matters and consulting the commission and its 
sta ff. 

We have been to his office and he has raised questions about different 
things and he has been very attentive to the explanations that we have 
made on those things in the past. He puts us through our proof on 
any project that we have in mind. 

I think we have answered your question that he is actively interested 
in the Newark Airport, as well as other public facilities. 
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Also, on the other side of the river, Governor Dewey has taken 
a personal interest in the linking of our airports—the Newark Airport 
with those of New York International Airport—and I think you gen- 
tlemen will recall his activities in the matter and the fact that he 
brought the airlines and ourselves together in a serious conference 
which finally resulted in a very satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Hrxsuaw. I seem to remember that there was considerable 
controversy about the amounts to be charged for landings at the Idle- 
wild Airport, which ee certain airlines from moving to Idle- 
wild from LaGuardia. I don’t know if that is correct. Do you know 
anything about that? 

Mr. Tosrn. There certainly was a great dispute for a long period 
of time on that point. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. Does either Governor concern himself particularly 
with matters that relate to the facilities that are wholly within the 
other State? 

Mr. Tortn. I would say that is the whole theory behind the bi-State 
movement. The yet authority compact was for the pur ‘pose of devel- 
oping the New York port area. It is a matter of regional concern. 
It 1s not jus st a matter for one ‘St: ite. You are never going to have 
a situation where New York would be prosperous in a depression and 
New Jersey vice versa. 

As I have already outlined, we have found great interest by both 
Gover nors in the projects and activities of the port authority. Natu- 

ally, the matters in their own State, where they have the power of 
review, would come first in their consideration, but I know personally 
that Governor Driscoll has, on many occasions, gone to New York to 
inspect the International Airport and had previously expressed a desire 
to do so. We have also taken Governor Dewey over our own facili- 
ties in New Jersey. Answering your question directly, I would say 
that, although matters involving their own State will take first con- 
sideration, both Governors have a keen interest in all the projects 
of the New York Port Authority. We have had the New York legis- 
lators come to New Jersey to inspect the projects and facilities there 
and we have had New Jersey legislators taken to New York. 

Mr. Glass and I have outlined a program that keeps them informed 
on the entire situation and makes them interested in the whole re- 
gion—and that includes the governors of both States and the legisla- 
tures of both States. 

Mr. Hrinsnaw. I think that is all. 

Mr. Krrrn. Do you wish to ask any questions, Mr. O'Hara? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tobin, as I understand it from your statement, the port author- 
ity does not have the power of condemnation as to properties of 
municipalities. 

Mr. Torin. That is correct, but it does have powers of condemna- 
tion as to private property. 

Mr. O’Hara. In the enlargement of the Newark Airport, as I under- 
stood from your testimony previously, you reported that it was neces- 
sary for you to have and that you did have the cooperation of the 
municipalities of Newark and Elizabeth in order to enlarge the air- 
port. 

Mr. Tosrn. Yes. 
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Mr. O'Hara. Do you also, in that connection, exercise the right of 
domain over private property ? 

Mr. Torry. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. And did you do so in the enlargement of the airport? 

Mr. Tostn. Yes; we condemned the property of the Jersey Centra] 
Railroad, which was in the Elizabeth part of the acquisition, and we 
settled that case at that time for $3 million. There were other private 
condemnations of property at the time. 

Mr. O'Hara. Of course in the development of your new runway, 
that is, runway A, you would meet a different routing of planes com 
ing in and out of Newark? 

Mr. Tortn. Yes. Mr. Glass will go into the details of that and will 
be able to give you considerably more information on it than I would 
be able to give you. However, I can say that the new runway, runway 
A, will be a vast improvement over what we have, and will take planes 
in excess of 150,000 pounds. Runway A will be a $10 million runway, 
but as I just stated, Mr. Glass will be able to tell you all about that. 

Mr. O'Hara. In the development of the improvements that have 
been made and are under consideration or under improvement at the 
present time, and the other expenditures which have been made by the 
Port of New York Authority, and which are to be made in the future, 
the port authority, I assume, has issued certain bonds or obligations 
which are obligations of the port authority, based not only on the 
operations of the other two airports, but the operations here in 
Newark ? 

Mr. Town. Yes; there isa full pooling of all revenues, but the initial 
obligations are those on the airport in Newark. 

Mr. O'Hara. But one of the legal factors of the bond sales is based 
entirely on the lease of the Newark Airport to the New York Port 

Authority or the Port Authority of New York? 

Mr. Tovin. That is the fundamental documented property. 

Mr. O'Hara. And, Mr. Tobin, in the making of that lease, could 
you tell me how many million dollars’ worth of bonds have been sold 
for the development of the airport in Newark alone ? 

Mr. Tonin. $17 million worth of bonds were actually sold, but some 
other additional bonds will have to be sold in the near future to cover 
certain construction commitments because we have spent $24 million 
or committed that much to be spent in the near future. 

While the actual issuance of bonds is only the $17 million that I 
have stated, the actual expenditures or commitments under that plan 
are S24 million, or in excess of that. 

Mr, O'Hara. May I ask whether in the operation of the three air- 
ports -LaGuardia, Idlewild, and Newark—it is not only the operation 
of these places that is involved but the relative importance of one to 
the others as landing places ¢ 

Mr. Tonrn. A field such as Newark is of tremendous importance to 
the area in this part of the country, as well as to the international 
situation and all interests involved. 

Mr. O'Hara. I presume when this airport was closed it created a 
tremendous problem to the authorities in the matter of alinement of 
landings and take-offs. 

Mr. Tostn. It was a terrific problem. The traflic situation that had 
to be ironed out by the airplane companies and the CAA was a terrific 
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problem. ‘They are trying to resolve that by the work of the Ricken- 
backer committee. Later Mr. Glass will touch on that and give you 
considerably more information than I can. He will answer any ques- 
tions that you may have on that point, but I believe that the best wit- 
ness on that is Captain Rickenbacker. Our chairman is a member of 
the committee, but I might say this—that all the other reassignments 
of planes of international flight moved over to LaGuardia. 

We have gone ahead with extensive construction programs to meet 
that type of airline-industry problem, and we have worked them out, 
and, as you can imagine, they are a very considerable and serious 
problem. 

Mr. O’Hara. Can you tell me whether the new runway construction 
and the improvement of the airport facilities are going to continue or 
close down completely ? 

Mr. Tosin. That awaits the general recommendation of what comes 
out of this and other committees looking into the matter. 

Mr. O'Hara. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krier. And carrying a part of that question a little further, 
isn’t it a fact, considering even the safety angle, that if Newark Air- 
port is closed and some condition should arise that would make land- 
ings imperative, the fact that it is closed would really be a safety 
factor—in other words, a factor against safety ¢ 

Mr. Tosrn. It does involve the operation of two instead of three 
airports. 

Mr. Kier. In other words, if the weather got bad and it became 
necessary for a plane or a group of planes to be grounded, you would 
have only two airports instead of three ¢ 

Mr. Torry. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Kuri. Has there been any dispute or misunderstanding with 
the municipal authorities, either of Newark or of Elizabeth, prior to 
the time of the first accident that took place around Christmas of 1951 ? 

Mr. Torin. All through last summer Commissioner Ellenstein, of 
the city of Newark, was opposed to the agreement and has continued 
his opposition from time to time. There has been on his part that 
general antagonism and opposition to any development of the airport 
under the lease—and when I say “on his part,” I am referring to 
Commissioner Ellenstein. 

Before Christmas the difficulty—I won't say difference of opinion, 
but the problem which in many cases we were sincerely involved with, 
and which perturbed the local public, was because of the noise over 
Elizabeth last summer, and it is a very serious problem. I gave you 
that in my previous testimony. No one can say that it was not ai 
nuisance. It was. A very well-intentioned public officer such as 
Senator Hand and others wanted to meet that problem and did what 
they had to do. 

I would not say, however, that the noise problem represented the 
difference of opinion. The port authority was wrestling with that 
problem and was as earnestly desirous of solving it as was the public 
in Elizabeth. As I said, we were wrestling with that problem all 
summer, and there are other problems that we are wrestling with, but 
of course, Commissioner Ellenstein has been opposed to us all along 
on almost every point. 

Mr. Kien. Was there any demand last summer or any time after 
that that the Newark Airport be closed ¢ 
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Mr. Torry. I think there was, Congressman. My best recollection 
is that Commissioner Ellenstein has been trying to close the Newark 
Airport ever since the port authority took it over. I don’t recall that 
there was any serious movement other than that of Commissioner 
Ellenstein to close the airport, although I am subject to correction o1 
that point, and that movement on Commissioner Ellenstein’s part was 
long before the noise became a nuisance or before last summer, but | 
don’t recall any other responsible local officer or offic ial—anyone i 
authority, other than Commissioner Ellenstein—wanting to close thi 
airport. There were officials who wanted the noise to be done away 

with, but not to close the airport. 

Mr. Kier. Do you have any record as to the number of accidents 
that have taken place on or from the airport under the jurisdiction 
of the port authority ? 

Mr. Tostn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuern. Do you have those figures? Is that set forth in your 
statement ? 

Mr. Tostn. No; but we have all the information on that point, and 
if you would like to have it, we will submit it. 

Mr. Kier. I would like to know the number of accidents at the 
airport under the jurisdiction of the port authority since your opera- 
tion of it, and that means also LaGuardia and Idlewild as well as 
Newark. 

Mr. Torry. We will let the clerk have that within a few days, sir. 

Mr. Kier. Mr. Carlyle, do you have anything you wish to ask? 

Mr. Cartyte. Yes. Do I understand, Mr. Tobin, that in the term 
of 50 years all of the outstanding bonds will be matured ? 

Mr. Tortn. No; the bonds issued under the lease— 

Mr. Cartyix. Have the bonds been issued ? 

Mr. Tostn. Yes. 

Mr. Cartyte. Could you tell us when it is anticipated these bonds 
will mature? 

Mr. Torry. As I recall, within 30 or 40 years. I think it is about 
1980 that is the maturity date of the outstanding bonds. 

Mr. Cartyite. What portion of the airport was used in World War 

Il? 

Mr. Toprn. All of it. 

Mr. Cartyzte. The Air Force was holding it by way of purchase or 
lease ? 

Mr. Topsrn. They leased it. 

Mr. Cartyie. I think that you said the port authority pays to the 
ty of Newark $100,000 a year for the rental of the airport property. 
Mr. Tosin. Yes. 

Mr. Cartyte. Has that amount been paid? 

Mr. Tortn. Yes. 

Mr. Cartyte. Annually? 

Mr. Tontn. Yes. 

Mr. Cartyte. Has it been accepted ? 

Mr. Torin. Yes; the payment of $100,000 was accepted a week ago. 

Mr. Cartyte. What amount is paid annually to the municipality of 
Elizabeth ? 

Mr. ‘Tonr~. No amount as yet. We told the city of Elizabeth that 
n taking over any of their property, where there was a loss of taxes 
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to the city, we agreed to reimburse the city annually for the loss of 
taxes that they had been receiving prior to the time that the port au- 
thority took over any municipal property and we have committed our- 
selves, with the city of Elizabeth to make that agreement with them, 
and they will go along with that agreement and the full amount of 
taxes, since we took it over, is to be paid to them, and my recollection 
is that it is about $16,000 a year. That is the property actually con- 
demned and taken, under the same agreement that we had with the 
city of New York and the city of Newark for terminal property and 
other buildings, which is really railroad terminus in New York and 
we have at all times agreed to pay the full amount of taxes lost. 

Mr. Cartyte. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Kier. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. | think that Mr. Glass will probably cover the questions 
1 have in mind. However, I was wondering about runway 24—the 
runway that was causing this controversy, ev vide ntly, in this area. I 
presume that is the runway you had the complaints about, runway OM, 
Mr. Tobin. 

Mr. Tontn. That was one of them. 

Mr. Mack. Then, let me ask you this question. At this time that 
has not been developed by your authority, that is, by the port author- 
ity? 

Mr. Topsrn. No; that is just the way it was when the city of Newark 
was running the airport, which was up to March or April of 1948. 

Mr. Mack. It is the same as the runway was when the city of New- 
ark was operating it prior to the time that you took over / 

Mr. Torin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Also in your plans for this new runway, do I understand 
that you plan to move your radio or radar range station, or has that 
been discussed with the Aeronautics Board ? 

Mr. Tosrn. Mr. Glass will discuss that. I prefer that he do it. 

Mr. HInsu AW. Mr. Tobin, I would like to refer to page i4 of your 
mimeographed statement, in which you say m part, referring to the 
opposition led by Commissioner Ellenstein, that— F 

The basic ground of this opposition was the contention that the port authority’s 
guaranteed annual rental of $100,000 per year was unsatisfactory, that the lease 
provision for the payment to Newark of 75 percent of the annual revenue afte 
payment of operating expenses and debt service charges was illusory, and that 
the port authority proposal did not assume payment of the debt previously in- 
curred by the city for the construction of the Newark marine and air terminals. 

Now, Mr. Tobin, do you have any knowledge or estimate of the in 
debtedness incurred previously by the city of Newark in the construc- 
tion of the marine and air terminals? . 

Mr. Torry. They had incurred seaport bonds aggregating $10390,- 
000 and airport bonds aggregating $7,600,000 and that is to be found 
on page 3 of the Bartholomew report. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Does the $100,000 per year of rental that the port 
authority pays to the city of Newark service these bonds ? 

Mr. Torin. I wouldn’t assume so. It was never intended to do that. 
But on the other hand, they would save from $700,000 to $800,000 a 
year because their average loss in the operation of the facilities, that 
is, the airport and seaport facilities, was $800,000 a year. Our pro- 
posal to the city of Newark was that we would take the job on of im- 
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proving the facilities and spend about $70 million on them and give 
them $100,000 a year in the bargain. 

Mr. Hixsuaw. To your know ledge, did this opposition to the orig 
inal lease and from then on until the time last summer when the noise 
question was brought up, was his opposition on these grounds or wer 
there other grounds added? 

Mr. Tosrn. He has opposed us on every ground that he could. These 
were the principal grounds of his opposition. This was a fair settle 
ment on the basis of the record at that time, but if there was anything 
that could be said in opposition to the port authority taking over thi 
Newark Airport since 1948 on, Commissioner Ellenstein has said 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Tobin, there was a letter addressed to the De 
partment of Commerce under date of February 18, 1952, concerning 
the former attitude of the officials of the city of Newark concerning 
the establishment, development, and continuance of the Newark Mu 
nicipal Airport. That letter happened to be in the files of the De 
partment of Commerce and enclosed or attached to that letter was a 
letter from an official of the city of Newark addressed to Mr. —— 
Drumm, Deputy Zone Administrator, Real Property Disposal, Wa 
Assets Administration, 40 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. That le ae r 
was dated January 6, 1948. 

Now, I don’t know whether you placed that letter in evidence or not. 

Mr. Torry. I don’t know. I don’t even recall it. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Shall I read it? 

Mr. Tost. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. The letter reads as follows: 
In connection with the pending surrender by the Government of the Army Air 
Force lease at Newark Airport, I would call your attention to paragraph 14 of 
the supplemental agreement (No. 6) of November 19, 1945, between the city and 
the United States. This paragraph reserves to the United States the right at 
its election to surrender to the city of Newark such buildings, structures 








, altera 
ns, or other improvements as have been placed on the premises in lieu of 
removing the same and restoring the premises. And in such event, the city of 
Newark agrees to release and discharge the United States from any and all 
obligationsof restoration. 

It is my understanding that the Government intends to exercise this right of 
election. There can be no question but that this will relieve the Government of 
any obligation to remove the improvements and restore the premises. 

1 feel free, therefore, to assure you that the city of Newark will be willing to 
vecept a surrender of the leased premises and improvements thereon, in lieu of 
compliance by the Government with the covenant for restoration of the premises, 
and to discharge the Government from any and all obligations for 


restoration. 
I trust that you will be able to expedite 


formal surrender and this matter can 
be completed at the earliest possible date. If there is any further assistance I 
may be able to give you, please feel free to call upon me. 
Very truly yours, 
VINCENT J, Murpuy, Mayor. 

Now, enclosed with that same letter of February 18 was another 
letter ade lressed by you on March 26, 1948, to Mr. John R. Campbell, 
Regional Director, War Assets Administration, 40 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y., reading as follows: 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: The port authority is deeply indebted to your agency for 
its invaluable cooperation in expediting the execution and delivery of the 
render of the Government’s lease of Newark Airport. Without the assistance 
of your agency, the prompt columencement of the port authority’s operation of 
Newark Airport and seaport could not have been realized. 

Mr. Harry Milnes and his staff were specifically helpful, and I should like to 
convey our appreciation to them through you. 


sur- 
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I am looking forward to an opportunity to express my thanks personally on 
Mareh 31. I understand that you and Mr. Milnes will be honored guests at the 
luncheon which the Newark Chamber of Commerce has arranged at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark at 12:15 p.m. on that day, to commemorate the return of 
Newark Airport to civilian use. 

The port authority has taken a number of tables for this event and I hope that 
Messrs. Kenney, Larkin, and Neiman of Mr. Milnes’ staff will be able to accept 
our invitation to join us there. 

Sincerely yours, 
Austin J. Tosin, Brecutive Director. 


Then there is another document which you may have placed on the 
record, but I will read it into the record now: 


Crry oF NEWARK, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, JOHN A. Brapy, Drrectror: 
CERTIFIED Copy OF A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Whereas the city of Newark, as landlord, leased unto the United States of 
America, as tenant, property located in Port Newark in the county of Essex and 
State of New Jersey under a lease agreement dated April 1, 1942, and which 
lease agreement has from time to time thereafter been modified by supplemental 
agreements; and 

Whereas the terms of said lease agreement as so modified do not expire until 
6 months after the termination of the presently existing state of national emer 
gency as declared by Presidential Proclamation No. 8487 dated the 27th day of 
May 1941, unless sooner canceled and surrendered by the United States Govern 
ment; and 

Whereas the effective date of the lease agreement made between the city of 
Newark as landlord and the Port of New York Authority as tenant dated October 
22, 1947, whrein the city has leased the sea terminal and air terminal at Port 
Newark, means the date of the surrender, cancellation, or other termination of 
said lease with the United States of America ; and 

Whereas the United States of America has at this time designated its willing 
ness to enter into an agreement with the city of Newark for the purpose of sur 
rendering, canceling, and otherwise terminating said lease agreement so made 
with the city of Newark and dated April 1, 1942; and 

Whereas it becomes necessary at this time to accept the surrender, cancella 
tion, and termination of the lease with the United States of America in order 
to make effective the lease between the city of Newark and the Port of New York 
Authority: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of the City of Newark, That the 
director of the department of revenue and finance, and the city clerk, are hereby 
authorized and directed, on behalf of the city of Newark, to enter into the neces 
sary agreement or agreements, after the same be first approved by the law 
department of the city of Newark, for the purpose of securing the necessary 
surrender, cancellation, or other termination of the lease agreement so entered 
into by the city of Newark as landlord, and the United States of America as 
tenant, dated April 1, 1942, and the several supplemental agreements relating 
thereto. 

VINCENT J. Murpny, 
M. ELLENSTEIN, 
JOHN A. Brapy, 
Board of Commissioners of the City of Newark, N. J. 


Now, I offer these communications for the record. They were 
handed to me by the chairman of our committee previously. 

Mr. Kier. The documents will me received in evidence and marked 
“Nxhibit C—1.” 

(The items referred to were marked “Exhibit C-1” and made a part 
of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Hinsuaw (continuing). Now, coming back to the question of 
the outstanding bonds, totaling about $17,990,000, approximately, I 
don’t know whether you know or have knowledge as to what the service 
charge is on that amount or when they are due or anything of that 
nature. 

16 
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Mr. Torin. No: but I do know where it is available. You can get 
that for the record later, if you wish. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. But, at all events, you believe that the release from 
the loss incurred by the city of Newark, and your taking that opera 
tional loss over, and I believe you stated that you have lost over a 
million dollars plus the $100,000 annual rental, as well as your agree 
ment to spend $70 million in the improvement of the airport and 
seaport facilities, and your agreement to turn that back to the city 
of Newark was a fair settlement in the leasing of the facilities? 

Mr. Tosrn. Definitely. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. And it will be turned back to the city of Newark 
in 50 years ¢ 

Mr. Torrn. It cannot be more than 50 years. If the bonds are paid 
off by a shorter date, it will be a shorter time that we will turn it over, 
but we may not issue bonds that mature more than 50 years after th 
original date of the signing of the lease. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. And whether or not you are able to develop a profit 
from the operation of the facilities, you must keep up the service of 
these bonds and pay the city of Newark a rental fee of $100,000 a year? 

Mr. Toprn. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I believe you previously stated that in the event the 
operation of the facilities results in a profit, you will pay the city of 
Newark 75 percent of the net profit. 

Mr. Tonrn. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is that in addition to the $100,000 or in lieu thereof ? 

Mr. Tozsin. Whichever is the greater, the 75 percent of the net 
profits or the $100,000. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. In the original proposal, was there any statement 
made as to an anticipated date when the 75 percent of the annual net 
revenues might exceed the $100,000 rental fee ? 

Mr. Toprn. I don’t believe so. We told them that it would be a 
long, long pull, and that we didn’t look forward to realizing a profit 
inside of 17 or 18 years from the time we took over. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. There is another matter in connection with the lease 
that to me is quite serious, although I do not have the lease before me, 
but maybe it can be explained, and that is, as a part of the considera- 
tion of the lease, you agreed to acquire additional land in the city of 
elizabeth and I assume that includes city streets in the city of Eliza- 
beth. 

Mr. Torrn. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What puzzles me, Mr. Tobin, is how you could ex- 
pect to carry out the provisions of the lease with that term in it when 
“ 1e law pete thi at you have to have an agreement between the city 

‘ Elizabeth—or for that matter any municipality—to acquire land 
from it? Iam curious to know how you could consummate the lease 
with the city of Newark when you had not yet obtained the consent of 
the city of Elizabeth to acquire any land from them. 

Mr. Torry. Our action at that time was based on the belief that the 
city of Elizabeth would be cooperative in the general development of 
that airport. We believed it at that time, and the city of Elizabeth 
could have blocked that expansion completely. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Well, if the city of Elizabeth had blocked the ex- 
pansion, would that have voided the lease? 


Mr. Torry. No. 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. In other words, that was a contingency hoped for 
d anticipated, but not a requirement of the lease to make it official ? 
Mr. Torn. That’s correct. 


Mr. Hinsuaw. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Kuern. The bonds issued by the Port of New York Authority 


are issued, T assume, against each nian In other words, the 
bonds would be issued as against the Newark Airport / 

Mr. Tostx. The bonds of the port authority—most of the bonds are 
what. we call general and refunding bonds and they are issued against 
the direct revenues, as well as a pooling of all the principal outstand- 
ing facilities; that is, the railroad terminals in New York, the motor- 
truck terminals, are all in the pool of the port authority general and 
refunding bonds, and when we tell you—when we sell you these bonds, 
we tell you it is backed by all of them. However, when we tell you 
it is an airport bond, it is only backed by the port authority, and back 
of that is the general pool of revenues of all of the port authority itself. 

Mr. Kirrn. Then the person who bought the bonds of the airport, 
if the airport loses money, nevertheless, the bondholder would get his 
interest if the other properties are making enough to pay the interest / 

Mr. Toptn. Yes. 

Mr. Kuern. Are you losing money at LaGuardia Airport at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Torry. Yes. 

Mr. Kier. Thank you. 

I have some questions here from Mr. Case in writing, and he would 
like to have me submit these questions. 

The first one is: The public is very anxious to know upon whom 
the responsibility rests for the operation of the Newark Airport. Can- 
not the port authority stop the movement of its expansion of the air- 
port if the city of Newark consented ¢ 

Mr. Tostn. The port authority is committed to go forward with 
the expansion program, not only in its obligation to the city of New- 
ark, but to the bondholders, the airlines, and Federal Government. 
That is the answer to the question, and it involves an answer that I 
gave awhile ago to Mr. Hinshaw. The ramification of obligations 
arises out of the lease and those obligations are to all these ot oo agen- 
cies. I would question, as a matter of law, whether the port authority 
could properly stop the development of the general basic plan. 

Mr. Kier. Although originally I stated that the questions sub- 
mitted by Mr. Case would be handled through the Chair, I think it 
would be more convenient and satisfactory for Mr. Case to ask the 
questions directly. I am certain the members of the committee would 
have no objection to that. 

Suppose, Mr. Case, you go ahead and ask your questions. 

Mr. Casg. Mr. Tobin, you say that you do not believe the port au- 
thority could properly stop the development of the basic general 
plan? 

Mr. Tosrn. That’s correct. 

Mr. Case. Even if the citizens or residents of the areas objected ? 

Mr. Tosin. Yes. 

Mr. Casz. Well, Mr. Tobin, the port authority did close it on Febru- 
ary 11. What was the authority for doing so on that date? 

Mr. Tosrn. That was a temporary closing. We frequently — 
the runways when it is a question of having them repaired. On 3 


an 
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o’clock in the morning on February 11 we thought it prudent, until 
everyone had an opportunity to examine the question, to close 
airport. 

Mr. Case. Actually, the airport is closed to all planes, is it not? 

Mr. Tonin. Yes. 

Mr. Case. Is it true that the port authority had no control over its 
runway on flight 24? 

Mr. Tosrn. Mr. Glass can discuss that. 

Mr. Kier. Is it all right to wait until Mr. Glass testifies on that 
question ¢ 

Mr. Case. Yes. Mr. Tobin, is there any existing agreement where 
the United States or the military have the right to use the port 
authority centers ¢ 

Mr. Torin. Yes: under the Federal-aid program. 

Mr. Case. Without anybody’s consent ¢ 

Mr. Tonry. Yes; so long as the runways are open. 

Mr. O'Hara. But the Government could take it over, anyway. 

Mr. Tonry. The runways are open for the military authorities. 

Mr. Case. What if the great majority of residents of adjacent areas 
oppose the airport ¢ 

Mr. Torin. I think that is a question which everyone involved 
should resolve. I think that our problem and our duty is to satisfy 
the people of this whole metropolitan area that the airport is safe. 

Mr. Case. Wouldn't the port authority consent to end its expansion 
plan if it were demonstrated that this is objectionable to a great man) 
residents of the area ? 

Mr. Torry. That seems to be a very “iffy” question. Our problem is 
to satisfy the people of the whole metropolitan area and not just one 
section. 

Mr. Kier. That seems to be an “iffy” answer, too. 

Mr. Casr. Despite the work already done and the money already 
spent on the expansion program for new developments, there has been 
a substantial increase in the risks to the adjacent areas. That being 
o, should not this program be reviewed again ? 

Mr. aoe IN. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Case. And you certainly would take that into consideration as 
to what ac ste should be taken ? 

Mr. Tortn. Yes. 

Mr. Case. It is assumed that on completion of the new runways, only 
relatively small percentages of traffic will take off or depart from 
runway 24. 

Mr. Torry. You mean take off or Jand. 

Mr. Case. Yes, 

Mr. Tortn. Mr. Glass will cover that very carefully. 

Mr. Case. Why were these percentages of take-offs and landings 
estimated? Why isn’t it certain? 

Mr. Torry. The amount of landings and take-offs in any airport— 
all we can do is to estimate because the actual governing of the take- 
offs and landings of planes is a matter for the C AA and also a decision 
for the pilot to make and others, so it would be impossible to do any- 
thing but estimate. 

Mr. Casr. Why can’t the port authority absolutely say “No” t 
any landings or take-offs that they might consider unsafe? 
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Mr. Tostx. Do you mean for the port authority to say “No” to the 


CAA ¢ 

Mr. Casr. I mean anybody who wants to land or leave. 

Mr. Tosrn. That is the particular responsibility of the Federal 
agency which was created under the law to handle just that situation. 
That is not a responsibility of the port authority. If there is any 
violation regarding an excessive number of landings or take-offs, that 
is not our responsibility. That is the responsibility of the CAA, which 
makes the rules. All we are is garage people. We don’t have any- 
thing to say as to how these planes shall come in or go out. That is 
entirely a matter for the CAA, 

You will notice in the statement issued by the CAA, as set 
in Mr. Sly’s report, and I quote: 

The AA will do everything within its statutory power to enforce 
ance of runway priority for take-offs which have already been recommended by 
a joint committee of airlines, the Airline Pilots Association, the CAA, and the 
port authority. These priorities apply to both LaGuardia and New York Inter- 
national and provide for the utilization of runways at these two airports which 
permit take-offs over water or the most sparsely settled areas as a matter of 
first choice. Under these plans, runways requiring operation over congested 
areas would be utilized only when such is mandatory for reasons of safety. It 
is anticipated that this procedure will substantially reduce the volume of opera- 
tions over congested areas in the vicinity of these two airports. 

Now, Administrator Charles Horne, of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, made that statement at a meeting attended by repre- 
sentatives of the CAA, the CAB, the port authority, the Airline Pilots 
Associaion, and others. Everyone was there in conference and the 
only person who could say that is the Administrator of the CAA. 
He has the jurisdiction; we do not. It is not up to us to usurp the 
prerogative of the accredited and authorized Federal agency in such 


forth 


» the observ- 


matters. 
Mr. Kier. Does the Administrator of the CAA have to listen to 


the port authority ¢ 

Mr. Tosin. We have always found them very cooperative and when 

we have suggestions to make they have always listened to us. How- 
ever, it is still a matter for their jurisdiction and not ours. 
Mr. Kiery. What Congressman Case is trying to get to is this: Have 
you ever told the CAA that you positively didn’t want them to do 
something with regard to taking off from one of your airports—is that 
what you are trying to bring out, Mr. Case? 

Mr. Case. I won’t press the question because I know how the people 
in this area feel about it and the difficulty of pinning the responsibility 
on any one individual. There has been created in the minds of the 
people in this area that they are in the grip of something that cannot 
be stopped. Obviously, it can be stopped, but the specific question 
that I want directed to Mr. Tobin at this point is, Cannot the port 
authority refuse to permit a specific pilot to use a specific runway 
at a specific time ? 

Mr. Torry. This is a public terminal facility and any aircraft oper- 
ator may use it, as I understand the interstate commerce law, provided 
he observes the rules and regulations of our Federal agency which 
deals with that operation, which in this case-is the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Mr. Casr. Mr. Tobin, may I put it this way: Are you obliged to 
maintain in operation a runway which points toa congested area if 
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that runway—can you not or don’t you have the authority to preve 

a runway which points toward a congested area being used 

Mr. Tosrx. Again I must point out that the question of whetli 
- not it is a safe runway is a question specifically dealt with by t 

‘AA. The question as to whether or not it is a safe runway ean bet 
“- determined by the CAA because they are better qui alified to mak 
that decision. That is their business. We rely upon their judgmer 
as to the safety of that or any other runway and it is not for us 
take it upon ourselves to say any runway is unsafe. We would no 
argue about it: we would close it. 

Mr. Casr. That is begging the question, Mr. Tobin—bringing up : 
nevative point. 

My question is, Would you yourself have the power to close an, 
runway that points to a congested area ¢ 

Mr. Torin. I don’t believe that the port authority or any other a 
port operator has the right to maintain a public airport and try to 
make rules for the landings and take-offs of aircraft which is the 
proper jurisdiction of the Federal Government or the agency that the 
Federal Government has designated to make those rules and regu 
lations. 

I may say, on the other hand, that I cannot imagine that in some 
extreme case that if the operator’s common sense told him it was not 
safe for the airport to be kept open, that he wouldn’t try to bring that 
to the attention of the proper authorities, but, es it would 

not be the duty of the operator of the airport to close that runway. 
Probably he would do it but that is not his prerogative. 

Mr. Case. When you say specifically that you would not ordinarily 
close the runways or the airport in case a situation arose where you 
felt it was unsafe, except in an extreme emergency, do you embrace, 
not only the safety of the operator of the aircraft, as = ll as the air- 
craft itself, but the place over which the plane would have to fly? 

Mr. Towtn. No; any place that an airplane flies might be consid- 
ered unsafe. 

The mere fact that a railroad or an automobile has an accident— 
the fact that an automobile may go off the road doesn’t mean that 
automobiles must be kept off the road. 

Mr. Case. That is exactly the question I am trying to arrive at. Do 
you have no responsibility for the safety of the people in the adjacent 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Torrn. In the sense that you put the question, I would say we 
have, ~ if you mean oe people in the same sense as the people of 
Atlantic City or Belmar or Washington, if that plane came from our 
airport a crashed over one of those cities, in that sense we have no 

responsibility. 

Mr. Casr. We are not trying to do anything to establish responsi- 
bility in any particular case to your airports or runways, and only the 
best spirit animates all of us, but if it is not the responsibility of the 
operator of the airport—in this case the pert authority—to take into 
mn the safety of the adjacent areas, then whose responsibility is 

, Mr. Tobin? 

Mn Tosrn. The direct responsibility of the CAA. 

Mr. Cast. Does the CAA consider itself the person or organization 
solely responsible for determining the safety of the adjacent areas? 
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Mr. Tosrn. It certainly considers itself responsible for the public 
‘rvice in the air. 

Mr. Case. Isn’t it different in air flying and in flying to and from 
an airport? For example, the CAA has a regi ulation covering the 

eight our planes must fly above a certain obsta le. 

Mr. Tonrn. We have to have all sorts of rules a 
the airports because the plane is quite low at the =e 

Mr. Case. Just to be sure that there is no misunderstanding because 
people are very much concerned about that and I don’t want a false 
impression to be created, do you know that you have responsibilitie 
in connection with the location and expansion of any airport under 
your control for the safety of people living in adja 

Mr. Toprn. I can only say to you that in this and every other air- 
port, the responsibility is all on the wederal agency created by the 

—created by ‘your Con- 


out obstructions at 


cent arenas / 


United States Government for that purpos 
The Fe leral laws have designated the CAA toe xe rcise that 


in O} erator of an airport tries 


{ 


eres 
juris sdic ‘tion and authority and any time 
to trespass upon their jur edict tion and pre! 

of the control power, that operator would very quickly and pr 
get his knuckles rapped by the CAA. 

Mr. Case. I was particularly concerned with the 
facilities and closing existing facilities. What is your respol isibihi ty 
to people in adjacent areas? 

Mr. Tosrn. 1 think your question is so very, 
really would not attempt to answer it. Our responsibility for ” 
ing any new airport or maintaining an existing airport or closing 
our responsibility is restricted to constructing good runways wit in 
approval of the CAA. If they think the runway is safe, we a) it 
for granted it issafe. However, I do not say that an accident may not 
happen in spite of that. 

Mr. Case. Then it is your feeling that it is not your 

Mr. Tosry. If the CAA or the CAB certify the construction of ¢ 
tain runways or their continuance, it is certainly not our responsi! 
if anything happens. 

Mr. Case. I think that is all. 

Mr. O'Hara. I have some questions that run along the line of the 
que stions that Mr. Case has been asking 

Take the practical operation of your ‘airport here. Does the port 
authority have any control of the planes going in or coming out of the 
airport ? 

Mr. Torin. That is all handled by the CAA employees. 

Mr. O’Hara. They tell the pilot where he is going to land and on 
what runway? 

Mr. Torin. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. They are, at least directly or indirectly, responsible 
for the safety of that plane? 

Mr. Tosrn. Yes, sir; and Mr. Glass will handle that in detail when 
he testifies. He will take a plane on an imaginary flight and tell us 
whose responsibility is involved and the rules of the route. 

Mr. O’Hara. And in the operation of the three airfields, you have 
no way of knowing whether planes bound for Idlewild, because of poor 
weather conditions, may be routed to this airport here ? 

Mr. Tortn. That is correct. 
Mr. O’Hara. And vice versa? 


‘ogatives and their exercise 
operly 


creation of new 


very general that I 


’. Fe spon — \. 
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Mr. Topix. We don’t know anything about their relations. That 
is entirely without our control. 

Mr. Wotverton. Do the airlines that operate in and out of your 
airport do so by reason of any agreement with you? 

Mr. Tosrn. Yes, they have a lease with us. 

Mr. Worverton. Did you take over the leases that had been entered 
into by the city of Newark at the time you took over the operation 
of the airport ? 

Mr. Tostn. Yes. 

Mr. Wotverron. So that you are, in a sense, bound by what was 
done before you took over ? 

Mr. Tontn. We are operating under the continuance of this lease, 
all of which was contracted by the city of Newark. I said “this lease”, 
I mean we are operating under the continuance of those leases, all of 
which were contracted by the city of Newark. 

Mr. Worverron. When did Commissioner Ellenstein make his ob- 
jections? 

Mr. Torrn. As soon as it was taken over by the port authority. He 
was ch: ampioning it down to the time it was suggested that the port 
authority take it over and he was opposed to it and has been opposed 
to it since that time, until the time the lease was made. 

Mr. Worverron. He made pretty strong statements to this com- 
mittee with respect to the closing of this airport, from the st andpoint 
of safety, as well as noise. Had he taken that position at any time, to 
your knowledge, before the airport had been taken over by the Port 
of New York Authority ? 

Mr. Torn. At no time before then had he taken that position ex- 
cept the year before the agreement was made. He was arguing against 
the lease. 

Mr. Wotverron. Did he also make an argument to maintain the 
airport as a mail delivery point? 

Mr. Topstn. Yes. 

Mr. Wotverron. Was that before or after the New York Port 
Authority took over? 

Mr. Tosry. That was before; that was in 1941—1940 and 1941. 

Mr. Wotverron. That is all. 

Mr. Kiery. Your next witness is Mr. Glass. 

Mr. Toptn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krerx. Your name and address, please, for the reporter. 





STATEMENT OF FRED M. GLASS, DIRECTOR OF AVIATION 
DEVELOPMENT, PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. Grass. Fred M. Glass, director of aviation development of the 


of New York Authority. My address is 118 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Mr. Kiern. You may proceed, Mr. Glass. 

Mr. Grass. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the back- 
ground of the port authority’s assumption of responsibility for the 
operation, maintenance, and development of Newark Airport has 
previously been related to the committee by Commissioner Sly and 
Mr. Tobin. 

I would like at this time to supplement their statements with addi- 
tional data relating primarily to the planning, economic, and opera- 
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tional aspects of Newark Airport’s development subsequent to the 
authority's assumption on March 22, 1948, of responsibility for the 
financing, development, and operation of the airport under contract 
with the city of Newark. 

I would, however, first like to add a few facts with respect to the 
facility itself. This field, as you know, is one of the oldest and best 
known airports in commercial aviation, dating back to the late twen- 
ties, when commercial aviation itself was just beginning that era of 
its career now commonly referred to as its infancy. The site for the 
field was selected by the Hoover Fact-Finding Committee in 1927 
Development and financing of the airport was immediately under- 
taken by the city of Newark, with the constant assistance, from design, 
operational, and financial standpoints, of the State of New Jersey and 
the Federal Government. 

The investments in this airport from the date of its initial con- 
struction until it was turned over to the authority in 1948 totaled $23 
million, of which amount approximately $8.2 million was contrib- 
uted by the city of Newark, approximately $15.1 million by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, and approximately $400,000 by private 
investors. 

Its operation and development continued to keep pace with the 
growth of commercial aviation until, by the middle thirties, it was 
the principal airport for metropolitan New York-northeastern New 
Jersey area, and statistics indicate that at that time it was one of the 
busiest airports in the world. 

Mr. Tobin has related to you the manner in which the city of New- 
ark aggressively fought the designation of LaGuardia Field in 1938 
as a competitive commercial airport in the New York area, and sup- 
ported Newark Airport’ s future deve lopment as one of the major air 
terminals of the United States up to the time of the transfer of 
sponsibility for its financing and development to the port authority * 
1947 and 1948. 

Shortly after the break-out of World War II—April 2, 1942—the 
field was taken over by the United States Government and became an 
important Air Force base as well as a vital adjunct to the military’s 
overseas shipping installation at the Newark seaport. 

During the next several years the military hard-surfaced the city’s 
three runways on this airport. One runway, known as 1-19, was 
4,850 feet in length, with an alinement of 10°—190°; the second, 
known as 10-28, was 6,050 feet in length with an alinement of 100°— 
280°; and the third, known as 6-24, was 6,600 feet in length with an 
alinement of 60°—240°. Allof these runways were 150 feet in width, 
were macadam-surfaced and were stressed to bear aircraft weighing 
about 60,000 pounds. 

The field received very heavy usage both during the war and for 
approximately 3 years thereafter, 1945 to 1948, when it was again 
under the jurisdiction of the city and operated as a civil airport. 

When the authority assumed jurisdiction of the airport, its run- 
way facilities were in very bad need of repair and were described in 
an authority engineering report in the following manner: 

The original runways constructed by the city of Newark were built upon 
filled marshland. Since they were not “contained” against spreading of the 
soft material which underlies them, they have been subject to settlement even 
under the impact of the relatively light planes in use during the prewar and 
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war periods. Careful engineering tests have indicated that the surface 
of these runways would be severely limited unless their use is restricted 
planes of less than 45,000 pounds gross weight. 

When Newark Airport was taken over by the Army Air Force, large expend 
tures were made for extending the runways and taxi strips, but even the e 
tended sections are rated for continuous service only by planes under 6(),0 
pounds gross weight 

Since the modern commercial transport exceeds 45,000 pounds, and large 
models such as the Constellation type exceed 60,000 pounds are already in ser 
ice, the existing runways have a service life or not more than 5 years under 
continuous use. It will then be necess ary to spe ‘nd large sums for heavy main 
nance and eventuat rebuilding, if the airport is to be operated as first-class con 
mercial field. 

At this time I would like to submit as an exhibit a map of th 
Newark Airport as it exists today. 

Mr. Kier. The map will be received in evidence and marked “Ex 
hibit PA-23.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-23” and made 
part ¢" the committee files.) 

Mr. Grass. Also at this time I would like to submit a copy of the 
report from which I have just read. 

Mr. Kier. The re port referred to by Mr. Glass will be received in 
evidence and marked ‘Exhibit PA-24.” 

(T he item refer a to was marked ‘Exhibit PA-24” and made a part 
of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Guass. The principal operational facilities on the field at the 
time the authority assumed pees ty for the airport consisted 
of eight hangars, a number of other buildings in the northeastern 
portion of the field under lease to the New Jersey National Guard for 

period of 50 years from 1928, and a terminal building located on 
the northeastern side 0 f the field. 

The authority’s detailed survey, review, and analysis of this airport 
confirmed that the runways, taxiw: Lys, and terminal buildings were 
completely obsolete and that, in order to modernize the field, it was 
essential, among other things, that a new runway system be designed 
and constructed, new terminal facilities developed, and that ancillary 
operational installations, and so forth, be provided. 

It would appear pertinent at this point, before considering further 
the physical planning, construction, and so forth, of the authority 
at the airport, that consideration be given to the role of Newark Air- 
port asa transportation facility in this great metropolitan area. Basic 
to such consideration is a study conducted by a staff of consultants 
of the authority in 1949 and 1950 for the purpose of ascertaining the 
volume of air traffic—that is, passenger, cargo, and mail—that will be 
generated by this area over the next 30 years, in order that facilities 
required to handle such traffic can be most logically determined, 
planned, financed, and constructed. This report was prepared by as 
eminent a group of authorities in the field as could be assembled. 

Tt is clear from even the most casual analysis of the foregoing and 
from a survey of the physical characteristics of industry, population, 
and resultant congestion in this metropolitan area that this tremen- 
dous public demand for transportation can be met only through a 
regional system of airports located so as to assure ready accessibility 
of such facilities to the various parts of the port district. 

It is equally clear from an operational standpoint that no single 
airport, regardless of size or regardless of efficiency, could possibly 
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handle this great demand for air transportation. One need but review 
the population, physical, and other characteristics of this area, a map 
of which I herewith submit for ready reference, to clearly see the 
necessity for large modern airports physically situated so as to pro- 
vide service to all parts of the port district. I offer this map as an 
exhibit. 

Mr. Krerx. The map will be received in evidence and marked 
“Exhibit PA-25.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-25” and made a 
part of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Guass. With the existent ground congestion in this area, it is 
physically impossible to provide service to the millions of people in 
Brooklyn and Long Island through an airport or airports situated in 
New Jersey and, similarly, it is impossible to provide transportation 
to the millions of people residing and doing business in northern New 
Jersey through an airport or airports located in the eastern extremity 
of Queens. 

The policy of regional airport development typified by New York 
International, LaGuardia, Newark, and Teterboro Airports is clearly 
the only manner in which facilities adequate to handle the air-trans- 
portation demands of this area above described can be provided which 
will meet the requirements of the various portions of this metropolitan 
area and at the same time operationally meet the needs of the required 
heavy volume of traffic. 

After determination of the future air-traflic requirements of the 
port district, the next step logically to be taken was the determination 
of the portion of the previously stated volume arising out of the very 
considerable demands of northern New Jerse y which must be served 
throuch Newark Airport. That passengers and shippers of northern 
New Jersey were placing reliance — air transportation at a rate 
commensurate with—and in many cases enieuling the Nation as a 
whole—is clearly reflected in the mith to date of air traflic in this 
metropolitan region. 

Predicated upon the foregoing, upon detailed data embraced within 
the authority’s traffic study, and upon the best information obtainable 
from those charged with the establishment of schedules, selection of 
type of aircraft, and determination of seating capacity and so forth, 
it was our considered opinion that Newark Airport will ultimately 
be required to handle approximately 15 percent of the short-haul 
traflic—that is, traffic moving for distances of less than 1,000 miles 
into and out of this area, and 30 percent of the long-haul traffic, that 
is, traffic moving in excess of 1,000 miles. The rapidly growing re- 
liance of New or industry on air transportation led to the further 
conclusion that Newark would continue to be the dominant cargo air- 
port, not only in the port district but on the eastern seaboard. The 
provision of ‘facilities adequate to handle the above-stated transpor- 
tation needs of the area with the type of aircraft indicated for future 
development and operation form the basis of the authority’s tangible 
planning at Newark Airport. 

Having previously described the very inadequate condition of New- 
ark Airport at the time the authority assumed responsibility for its 
operation in 1948, I would at this time like to review briefly with you 
the improvements which have been accomplished, are now in the 
process of being accomplished, or are planned for the future in order 
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to provide facilities required in the northern New Jersey area as a 
part of the regional terminal airport facilities I have previously 
described. 

In the interest of the committee’s time, I will comment in some 
detail only on the two principal parts of this very considerable im 
provement program, that is, the runways and the passenger termina! 
building. Before doing so, however, I would like to list the following 
items and the approximate cost of each, which in total comprise the 
projects completed or committed by the authority to December 51 
1961 : 

Land and land improvements, $4,205,521; utilities, $187,512; roadways, $521 
257; landing area and aircraft parnees facilities, $11,769,331; traffic control 
tower, $69,718; vehicle parking lots, $41,639; hangars and buildings, $537,581; 
present terminal, $182,286; new terminal, $6,452,814; miscellaneous, $435,085 ; 
total $24,402,744. 

First, let us consider the runways. Thoroughgoing analysis ex- 
tending over a considerable period of time and involving continued 
consultation with every segment of the aviation industry and respon 
sible agencies preceded the decision in 1948 to proceed with the 
prompt construction of new runways. Factors that were weighed | 
reaching the determination with respect to the design of these run- 
ways were (1) alinement with respect to physical obstructions and 
hazards in the area; (2) alinement so as to avoid, in the maximum 
possible degree, such residential and industrial areas as le in the 
vicinity of the airport; (3) alinement with respect to prevailing 
wind directions; (4) alinement with respect to instrument runways 
at LaGuardia and New York International Airports in order to assure 
maximum safety of air traffic, particularly under instrument condi- 
tions. 

After exhaustive analysis, it was determined and recommended that 
the master runway lay-out of the field comprise two sets of parallel 
runways designated A and B in a northeast-southwest direction and 
C and D in an east-west direction. Such a master plan, among other 
things, permitted the designation of an instrument runway parallel to 
the instrument runways at LaGuardia and New York International; 
and availability of approaches to the instrument runway providing, 
not only the maximum clearances by the CAA, but avoiding in very 
substantial degree residential and industrial areas in that direction— 
in either direction. 

It was accordingly determined that runway A shown on the attached 
map, Which I offer as an exhibit at this time, would be given first 
priority and that upon its completion it would be designated as the 
instrument runway. 

Mr. Kiri. The map showing the e xisting runway will be received 
in evidence and marked “Exhibit PA-26.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-26” and made a 
went of the committee files. ) 

Mr. Guass. The present instrument runway 6-24 alined toward the 
city of Elizabeth would be abandoned as soon as runway A was in 
oper ation. 

As will be noted on the m: ip, av iew of the attached map will reflect 
that runway A, which will be 7,000 feet long, with an alinement of 40°- 
220° magnetic, is situated immediately adjacent to the New Jersey 
Turnpike on the easterly edge of the airport and will permit ap- 
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proaches over the Arthur Kill and marshlands from the south and 
over the Kearny meadows and the industrial section of Newark from 
the north. 

Exhaustive analysis of wind conditions at Newark Airport over a 
period of many years, the graph of which I would like to submit to 
the committee for the information of the committee, revealed that 
with a cross-wind component of 15 miles per hour, runway A could 
handle aircraft within the operating limitations prescribed by the 
CAA for approximately 92 to 94 percent of the time. I offer this 
graph of wind observations based on a per e of years as an exhibit. 

Mr. Kure. The graph will be received in evidence and marked 
“Exhibit PA 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-27” and made a 
part of the committee files.) 

Mr. Guass. Pursuant to the airport legislation referred to before, 
the port authority is required to submit all plans for construction 
wherein Federal aid is to be furnished, to the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the Department of Conservation and [ conomic Deve lopme nt of the 
State of New Jersey for approval and processing. 

In December of 1949, that Bureau approved the construction plans 
for the fill of runways A and D and adjacent taxiways and in January 
of 1952 approved the cons truction ] ylans for P aving of runway A an d 
its adjacent taxiway. A drawing Banat the glide ‘paths to both ends 
of the runways A and D were included in the v: arious drawings and 
pl: ins forwarded to and ap proved by the Bureau of Aeron: autic 

In accordance with the foregoing oper% itional decisions, a contract 
for the design of the runways at Newark was given on March 1, 1949, 
to Carrillo & Green, consulting ain ‘rs for New York International 

Airport for the city of New York and the P wy oF New York authority. 
They, in turn, secured the services of Mr. J. Porter. one of the 
world’s leading soil consultants. After cae detailed subsurface 
data on the alinement of the proposed runways, which consisted of 
borings taken by the port authority soils laboratory during the period 
of January to September 1949, he recommended that (1) sand drains 
be placed through the meadow mat to expedite the settlement of the 
compressible material; (2) the elevation of the runways be established 
at 308 port authority datum, which is generally 10 feet above the 
original surface area, and (3) sufficient overload be placed upon — 
datum to assure that future settlement on the runways would be re- 
duced to a practical minimum and that any subsequent eatichalibins 
would be uniform throughout the runways. This overload varied 
from 14 to 16 feet. depending on its location. 

Upon receipt of Mr. Porter’s recommendations, contract drawings 
for the sand fill. sand drains, and culverts were commenced September 
1, 1949. The contract for placing 3.3 million cubie yards of selected 
fill material and driving 740,000 linear feet of vertical sand drains, as 
well as the construction of two large culverts and other related work 
was advertised in December 1949, and awarded shortly thereafter. 

An analysis of laboratory settlement curves indicated that the fill 
should be placed in a definite sequence and pattern to secure the de- 
sired settlement. This limited the amount of fill that could be placed 
at any one time and necessitated long waiting periods between the 

various lifts of material to effect the maximum settlement of 41% feet. 
Because of the specifications of the fill material, it was necessary to 
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dredge sand from the bottom of Jamaica Bay and to transport It by 
barge to Newark Airport. Filling operations were commenced 0) 
March 17, 1950, but because of the above-mentioned bose settlement 
periods, the contractor established the date of completion of fill as 01 
July 1, 1952 

During the fall of 1951, the drainage and lighting and paving otf 
runway A was designed and the contract was let for this work in Jan 
uary 1952. Ex: erimental tests are currently being conducted on pay 
ing to determine the actual thickness of the runw: iy itself, 

Although the construction of this runway has been pushed at the 
most rapid rate possible, consideration was again given a few weeks 
ago to the speed with which this runway can be completed. The re- 
port of the chief engineer of the authority, after exhaustive examina 
tion of this potentiality reflects the following fact upon which the 
conclusion that this runway will be available for operation by Novem 
ber 1, 1952, is based, and I quote: 

Investigations were made to determine if the subgrade for the runways could 
have been prepared sooner than required by present schedules. The accelerated 
schedule would require closer-spaced sand drains, increased depth of surcharge, 
decreased waiting period between lifts, and a reduction in the settlement time 
after the surcharge has been placed. Such a procedure would require a calcu 
lated risk on not only the ultimate settlement of the runway but, of much more 
importance, the uniformity of this settlement. The existing runways are a very 
vivid example of what differential settlement can do to runway grades. The 
present runways were constructed under emergency conditions that would not 
allow the placement of adequate surcharge or the required settling time for the 
desired compaction of underlying compressible material. 

Runway D, which also requires very extensive fill and settlement 
operations prior to completion of the runway, cannot be available for 
operation, according to present estimates, prior to the late summer of 
1955. 

Next, let us consider the construction of the much-needed passenger 
terminal building. As can be readily seen from the attached exhibit 
showing the alinement of runways A and D, the location of the per- 
manent terminal building providing quick access to all of the run- 
ways is clearly reflected as being in the central area—that is, between 
the runways. Because of the condition of the soil in this area, eco- 
nomic studies reveal that such construction would cost between $20 
and $25 million and that the operation of such facility at this time 
would result in operating losses of a staggering nature. 

The decision was accordingly made that a temporary terminal build- 
ing would be constructed outside the central terminal area, designed 
so as to permit its being utilized for commercial purposes ‘for many 
years and as a passenger terminal building for a limited number of 
years. In accomplishing this objective, plans were prepared for a 
permanent-type building on the northern side of the airport between 
the Brewster hangar and the present terminal building, designed so 
as to permit its use for varied commercial purposes for a normal 
10-year life, but including facilities necessary for its operation as a 
passenger terminal building for a 10- to 12-year period. 

The contract for the construction of the foundations on this building, 
which will comprise a total area of approximately 150,000 square feet, 
was let on December 11, 1951—rather, September 11, 1951—and has 
been completed. It is estimated that the completion of the facility 
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will require approximately 13 months of construction subsequent to 
obtaining the necessary steel. 

The need for the foregoing facility is clearly indicated by the fact 
that the present terminal building contains only 30,000 square feet 
of usable space and was constructed in 1934 at a time when traffic 
volume at Newark totaled only a little over 123,000 passengers per 
year as compared with a total of 1,355,173 passengers in the year 1951. 

Long before the decision to proceed with the construction of runway 
A, runway D and the new passenger terminal building, the authority 
onsulted in detail with the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
made application to the Administrator for the approval of grants 
under the Airport Act to assist in the financing of these very costly 
facilities. The construction of both the runways and the terminal 
building met with the approval of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and over a period of 5 years the CAA has entered into grant agree- 
ments with the port authority totaling $4,671,930 as assistance in the 
financing of the facilities. Such grant, as I have said before, and in 
accordance with airport statute, passed through the hands of the State 
of New Jersey, which has designated the office of the commissioner of 
the department of conservation and economic development to con- 
sider and approve such projects on behalf of the State. Detail of 
these Federal grants follow: 

Project 9-28—009-801, 1949, miscellaneous paving and drainage; grant one: 
$125,000; final payment $31,700 utilized. PA Contract No. NA-3. 

Project 9-28—009-902, 1949, preparation of land for new runways and taxiwayYs; 
grant offer $1,075,000; payment $346,658.40 utilized. PA Contract No. NA-25. 

Project 9—28—009-003, 1950, preparation of land for runway A by fill and cul- 
verts; grant offer $1,171,980; payment $967,607.40 utilized. PA Contract No. 
NA-25. 

Project 9-28—009-104, 1951, new passenger terminal; grant offer $1,500,000; no 
payment. PA Contract Nos. NA-31, NA-170.084, NA—170.035. 

Project 9—28—009-205, 1952, removal of surcharge, paving and drainage of 

grant offer $800,000; no pay- 





runway A, taxiway T-2 and connecting taxiways; 
ment. PA Contract No. NA-220.002. 

The foregoing grants total $4,671,930. 

In carrying out its responsibilities for provision of navigational aids 
and so forth, the Civil Aeronautics Administration over the last 
several years has installed or committed the following facilities at 
Newark Airport: 

Ground control approach: Type MPN-1 (former Air Force unit housed in 
trailer) was moved from La Guardia to Newark Airport and commissioned April 
4,1951. New surveillance radar (Type ASR-2) has been installed and is under 
going engineering tests by the manufacturer, General Electric, before commis 
sioning. New precision approach radar (Type PAR-2) has been ordered by 
the CAA from Bendix and installation is scheduied for next winter. This unit 
will provide radar coverage for the southwest approach to runway A. 


Instrument landing system : 


Equipment developed and installed under CAA contract was commissioned 
March 20, 1947. 

Approach lights: 

Left-hand row of high wattage lamps installed and commissioned November 17, 
1947, later converted to high-intensity lights. Centerline system (sponsored by 
ALPA) installed and commissioned March 29, 1951. Tigh-intensity lights plus 
condenser discharge lamps showing flashes in sequence from outer end toward 
the runway. Both types extend 3,000 feet southwest from the end of the runway. 
The ALPA centerline system is the one now being used in the United States and 
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that has been put to considerable review and certified by airplane officials through 
out the world. 


Control tower: 

Weather reports are received instantaneously over telautograph from the 
Weather Bureau observer in the administration building. Tower has a stan- 
dard altimeter setting indicator from which current altimeter settings are given 
to the pilots. 

During this same period the port authority, as the operator of the 
airport, installed high-intensity runway lights on both sides of the 
nstrument runway spaced 100 feet apart for 1,600 feet from the — 
western end of the runway, and 200 feet apart along the rest of 
runway and installed a Sperry modified Calvert system centr: ling 
runway marking and wide line strips. This latter system includes 
threshold markings and distance markings every 500 feet. 

In an effort to ascertain the comparative status of Newark Airport 
with respect to the proximity of Newark Airport to surrounding 
residential and business areas, a list was obtained from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board records of the first 100 airports in the United 
States in terms of traffic volume. Official maps of the Civil Aerv- 
nautics Administration, prepared by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
of these 100 airports showing the airport and adjacent areas, were 
then studied in detail and measurements taken of the distances be- 
tween runways and the nearest congested areas shown on all such 
maps. 

The map relating to Newark Airport revealed that the nearest 
residential and congested area to Newark Airport lies three-quarters 
of a mile in a westerly direction from runway 10-10-28 and further 
reveals that the nearest residential and congested area in the city of 
Elizabeth lies 114 miles from the southwesterly end of runway 6-24. 

Using these distances as a criteria, all of the remaining 99 airport 
maps were studied. Such revealed that 44 airports have residential 
areas closer to runways than is represented by the 34-mile distance 
between runway 10-28 and the residential areas in the vicinity of 
Newark, and that 11 additional cities have residential areas approxi- 
mately the same distance from the nearest runway. Such studies 
further revealed that 62 of these 100 airports have residential and con- 
gested areas closer to runways than is the nearest residential and con- 
gested area of Elizabeth to any of the existent runways on Newark 
Airport. 

[ mention this fact solely for the purpose of indicating that the 
proximity of congested residential areas to Newark Airport is typi- 
cal of large metropolitan airports throughout this country. 

The lack of or occurrence of accidents are not necessarily conclusive 
in all cases of the existence or nonexistence of proper s safety criteria. 
It is, however, a proper element of consideration in the appraisal of 
a given facility. A review, therefore, was made of accidents on and 
in the vicinity of Newark Airport during the long period of its 
existence. Few, if any, major airports in the United States have a 
record of operational safety over the years that can equal the record 
of Newark. In fact, the record revealed that the last fatal accident 
at this airport, prior to the 6-24 accident on December 16, 1951, in- 
volving scheduled air transport aircraft, occurred over 22 years ago. 

Inasmuch as previous testimony before this committee and state- 
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ments of individuals and reports in the press appear to reflect seri- 
ous misunderstanding of the operational responsibilities of the port 
authority, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the airlines, and other aircraft operators in the day- 
to-day operation of this airport, I believe it important to clarify here, 
as a matter of record, the responsibilities of these various agencies. 

You have previously received a copy of a lease agreement between 
the city of Newark and the port authority which outlines in con- 
siderable detail the responsibilities of the authority in connection 
with the financing and development of this field. In e arrying out 

the terms of this contract, and in the performance of other respon- 
sibilities which normally fall on the operator of an airport, the au- 
thority is responsible for the financing, development, operation and 
day-to-day management of the physical plant of the airport itself. 
It has no authority whatsoever over the right of an airline or other 
aircraft operator to provide air service to the Newark-Elizabeth area, 
the mechanical condition of the aircraft, the weather minima which 
govern aircraft operations, the traffic control of aircraft during taxi- 
ing, landing, and take-off, the airworthiness of the craft, the quali- 
fications of the pilot personnel, the instructions or authorizations 
given to pilots by the control tower, or the operation of landing-aid 
facilities other than the furnishing of electrical power. 

As is well known by the members of this committee, the field of 
regulation of interstate commerce by air has been preempted by the 
Federal Government through the enactment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as subsequently amended, and other pertinent legisla- 
tion. The Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are the designated agencies of the Congress of the 
United States for carrying out these Federal responsibilities, and it 
is through the workings of these two instrumentalities of government 
that the standards and criteria of aircraft operation at Newark Air- 
port are established. 

As a typical example of the foregoing division of responsibility, let 
is presume the operation of trip 22 of January 4, 1952, of Aeme Air- 
lines, a hypothetical certificated air carrier, with Convair aircraft, 
which is used purely for the sake of illustrating my _ into Newark 
Airport under daylight instrument conditions after a scheduled trip 
carrying persons, property, and mail from W: saliaties D.C. The 
authority of Acme Airlines to carry persons, property, and mail into 
Newark Airport as a common carrier on this trip would reflect the 
decision of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The decision to purchase 
Convair-type aircraft would be the decision of Acme Airlines. The 
authorization for Acme to operate this particular type of aircraft 
carrying persons, property, and mail would require approval of the 

Administrator of Civil Aeronautics under airworthiness requirements 
established by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The competency of the 
captain and the first officer to operate Convair-type aircraft into 
Newark Airport under instrument conditions carrying persons, prop- 
erty, and mail would be the decision of Acme Airlines and the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

The decision to operate trip 22 on January 4, 1952, into Newark 
Airport would be the decision of Acme Airlines. The weather min- 
ima of visibility and ceiling for daylight instrument operations of 
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Convair-type aircraft operated by Acme Airlines at Newark Airp 
would be established by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, and 
the decision to operate at such minima or at higher minima would 
the decision of Acme Airlines. 

Official weather readings on January 4 would be taken by person 
of the United States Weather Bureau. Clearance of Acme trip 22 on 
January 4 to the Newark Airport control tower would be the action of 
the Air Traffic Control Center of the Civil Aeronautics Administ: 
tion. Communication between the control tower and the flight er 
would be carried on by tower personnel of the CAA, utilizing radio 
equipment paid for, owned, and maintained by the Civil Aeronauti 
Administration. The ILS equipment located on Newark Airport 
the purpose of actuating the ILS instruments in Acme trip 22 
owned, operated, and maintained by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration and located on a plot of ground on the airport leased by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration from the port authority for this 
purpose. 

The GCA (ground control approach) available for monitoring trip 
22 of Acme consisted of equipment owned and maintained by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and operated by personnel em 
ployed by the CAA. 

I make the foregoing detailed analyses of responsibility with respect 
to this = articular operation because it has been previously alluded to 
today by questions and because of the confusion in the public mind 
with respect to the various responsibilities for the technical and opera- 
tional aspects of air transportation. I might say that the table 
have outlined is in nowise peculiar to Newark Airport. You could 
shift it to LaGuardia or Washington and it would follow the same 
pattern. 

As a matter of further reference in connection with the foregoing 
considerations, I have herewith and submit a copy of lease bet ween 
the port authority and the United States of America, dated September 
17, 1948, and relating to the operation by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration of the control tower and so forth, at Newark Airport. 
In this connection I direct your attention specifically to the following 
provisions reflecting rights reserved by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration at Newark Airport and I quote verbatim : 

(A) 1. To operate an airport traffic control tower and to install and maintain 
therein all necessary radio and other equipment for such operation at the Newark 
Airport, Newark, New Jersey, situated in the County of Essex and State of 
New Jersey, for the guidance, information, and instruction of pilots in the land- 
ing and taking off or airplanes and moving the same to and from the runways 
and taxiways to administration building on such airport, or to such other places 
lesigne 1ated by the lessor on such airport for the landing and taking off of air- 

anes and for vehicles using the landing area on such airport. 

“(K) It is further understood and agreed that the Government will operate 
the control tower strictly as a federal traffic control facility and maintain all 
equinment and appurtenances installed by the Government in the premises 
described, 


Kiemn. The lease between the port authority and the United 
States of America will be received in evidence and marked “Exhibit 
PA-98.”7 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-28” and made a 
part of the committee files.) 
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Mr. Guass. Traffic patterns which have been the subject of much 
consideration, in the vicinity of Newark Airport, have historically 
been established by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics acting 

inder the authority granted him by the Congress. 

On February 4, 1949, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics pub- 

shed revised traffic patterns for this airport, to become effective at 
0600 eastern standard time, March 1, 1949. The patterns publicly 
known as antinoise patterns are shown in the attached exhibit which 
| offer for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Kirin. The antinoise patterns will be received in evidence and 
marked “Exhibit PA-29.” 

(The item referred to was marked “Exhibit PA-29” and made a 
part of the committee files.) 
~ Mr. Gnrass. On August 4, 1950, the Acting Administrator of Civil 
\eronautics published a revision to this air-tr: affic rules to be effective 
at 0001 eastern standard time, August 15, 1950. This revision rescind- 
ing the antinoise patterns read in part as follows: 

Operators of aircraft taking off from or landing at Newark, New Jersey, shall 
adhere to the following traffic patterns and altitudes made a part thereof, unless 
otherwise authorized or directed by Air Traffic Control : 

(a) All aircraft shall be operated to follow a standard left-hand rectangular 
traffic pattern which, for each runway, is contained within a five-mile radius of 
the center of the airport. 

(b) Landing aircraft shall be operated so as to join the traffic pattern at or 
above an altitude of 1,200 feet mean sea level, weather permitting. 

This is the traffic pattern in effect at the Newark Airport today. 

The question of aircraft noise has long been a matter of serious con- 
cern to commissioners and staff of the port authority. It represents, 
in our opinion, one of the broad social problems of transportation. In 
an effort to contribute the resources of the port authority to the maxi- 
mum possib le extent in coping with this problem, the authority par- 
ticularly through the staff under my jurisdiction, has constantiy and 
consistently worked with those concerned with the problem. I will 
not belabor vou with the detailed narration of the numerous activities 
of many individuals. I would like, however, to call your atte ntion to 
the fact that, to my knowledge, the authority has constantly taken 
the aflirmative with respect to this subject with the airlines al with 
the CAA and has participated in every meeting, in every conference, 
and in every committee action throughout the port distriet which has 
concerned itself with the problen 1 of aircraft noise. However, as you 
gentlemen well know, the power to minimize aircraft noise prob lems 
lies basically within the responsibility of the aircraft operators and 
the CAA. Inasmuch as the port authority has no control over the 
volume of air transportation, the specifications of the aircraft an 
their power plant used in providing such tr: ansport: ition, traffic pat- 
terns or tr: afl controls, ther re is little from a tangible standpoint that 
the authority can do in this regard. 

| partic ul: arly call your attention to the committee on aircraft noise 
under the chairmanship of the president of the Borough of Queens, 
especially last summer in the Borough of Queens, which has been 
studying actively this subject as it particularly relates to LaGuardia 
and New York International for a period of many months, and to the 
recently organized committee concerned with the problem in the 
vicinity of Newark Airport, under the initial auspices of the CAA. In 
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addition to these very considerable activities, innumerable days hay 
been expended in conference with officials of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Air Transport Association, the airlines, and the 
trade organizations of the aircraft manufacturing industry in an effort 
to push actively directed action toward the solution or minimizing 
of this problem as rapidly as possible. 

Although, as I have previously stated, the control of air trafl 
both in the air and on the ground is placed by law in the Civil Aer 
nautics Board and in the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, we pro- 
posed to the airlines, ATA, ALPA, and CAA that immediate consid- 
eration be given to the use of runways during take-offs on a prefer- 
ential or preference basis. 

Careful studies made by port authority staff personnel indicated 
that utilizing a crosswind factor of 15 miles per hour, take-ofl 
could be made to the east over Newark on runway 10 approximately 
38 percent of the time; that they could be made to the north ove 
runway 6 (permitting flight over the Newark meadows and indus 
trial area) 14 percent of the time; and when necessary, in a southerly 
direction on runway 24 (which, however, permitted a turn under 
almost all conditions prior to the time the aircraft approached the 
city of Elizabeth) 41 percent of the time, and when necessary, in a 
westerly direction on runway 28 toward Newark for approximately 
7 percent of the time. 

The following of the foregoing preference sequence in dispatch- 
ing aircraft from Newark would obviously very substantially mini 
mize the volume of operations that have historically been taking off 
over the residential area of Newark to the west of the airport and 
over the residential and business area of Elizabeth to the south, under 
weather conditions affording several choices of take-off direction to 
the control tower and the aircraft pilot. 

Consideration of the problem with the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the airlines and the Airline Pilots Association elicited im- 
mediate response and offers of cooperation. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, by the aircraft operators that the effective utilization of run- 
way 10 for take-offs in an easterly direction made mandatory the 
construction of a taxiway to the westerly end of this runway so as 

» facilitate the movement of aircraft to take-off position, 

The commissioners of the port authority promptly authorized on 
October 11, 1951, the construction of this taxiway at a cost of ap- 
proximately $175,000. Such taxiway was placed in operation on 
February 2, 1952, and the CAA promptly instructed its control tower 
to observe the following order of priority for take-offs: 


Priority 1 would take off to the east on runway 10; priority 2 would take off 


to the north on runway 6; priority 3 would take off to the south on runway 24; 
priority 4 would take off to the west on runway 8. 

The Air Transport Association, an organization composed of sub- 
stantially all of the certificated air carriers of the United States, noti- 
fied operating companies directing that such procedure be followed. 
The Airline Pilots Association expressed approval of the procedure 
and gave assurance of continued cooperation by their member pilots 
through its observance. 

Subsequent to the tragic accident involving National Airlines trip 


101 in the early morning hours of February 11, considerable discus- 
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sion has ensued as to whether or: not the runway preference system 
was being followed; or whether the crosswind component utilized by 
the CAA tower was 5 or 15 miles per hour. There has been fur- 
ther loose comment with respect to the existence of certain ripples in 
the surface of the west end runway 10-28, which allegedly affected 
the utilization of this runway for take-off and landing. For these 
reasons I would like here to provide the committee with pertinent 
facts with respect to both of these subjects. 

The procedures for the control of air traffic utilized by the CAA 
provide that when surface wind velocities are less than 6 miles per 
hour, aircraft shall be authorized to use the runway which has been 
designated as the “calm wind” runway and that when surface wind 
velocity is 6 miles per hour or more, aircraft shall ordinarily be 
authorized to use the runway most nearly alined into the wind. 

It was affirmatively stated by representatives of the Air Transport 
Association during meetings in September and October 1950 with re- 
spect to Newark Airport and during subsequent meetings with re- 
spect to the adoption of preferential runways at La Guardia and 
New York International that efforts would be immediately made to 
obtain concurrence of the airlines ot utilize a crosswind component 
of 15 miles per hour in connection with take-offs under the runway 
preference system and in the event such occurrence was obtained, to 
request CAA approval. 

The port authority was advised during late 1951 that such had been 
approved by the airlines and I was subsequently verbally advised that 
such had been approved by the CAA. Such advice was specifically 
confirmed by the memorandum of Mr. John Grove, manager, New 
York operating office, Air Transport Association, to the air line mem- 
hers of ATA dated February 1, 1952, advising the airlines that the 
above-described preferential runway use for take-offs would be placed 
in effect at Newark Airport on February 2, 1952, and that CAA’s con- 
trol tower would direct aircraft to utilize runways in accordance with 
the previously announced plan when the crosswind component does 
not exceed 15 miles per hour. 

Because of the fact that the preferential runway use at Newark 
marked, to the best of my knowledge, the first time that the procedure 
had been followed in the long history of air transportation, we were 
particularly anxious to ascertain data with respect to its actual 
operation. 

My office accordingly made arrangements with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to obtain the services of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration controllers on an off-duty basis for the purpose of ob- 
serving and recording the runway utilization at Newark. These men 
were paid by the authority with the consent and knowledge of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for their services in the recording 
of this information at the rate of $2 per hour. 

Inasmuch as the taxiway to runway 10-28 was scheduled for com- 
pletion on February 5, arrangements with respect to these men had 
been made for this date. We are, therefore, in possession of detailed 
records in this regard since 1801, February 5. 

Analysis had been made of the foregoing information from 1801, 
February 5, to 2400, February 10, utilizing the cross-wind component 
of 5 miles per hour, and similar analysis has been made utilizing a 
cross-wind component of 15 miles per hour. 
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I would like to submit, if I may, these detailed-analysis sheets, tlie 
first one being an analysis of the take-off on the 5-mile-an-hour cross 
wind, and the second on a 15-mile-an-hour cross wind. 

Mr. Kurrn. The two analyses will be marked “Exhibits PA-30 and 
PA-—31,” respectively, and received in evidence. 

(The items referred to were marked “Exhibits PA-30 and PA-31,” 
respectively, and made a part of the committee files.) 

Mr. Grass. As you will thereon note, there were 820 take-offs fron 
Newark Airport during the period stated. Using 5 miles per hou 
as the cross-wind criteria, runway priority 1 (runway 10 to the east 
was usable 55 times and was used twice; runway priority 3 (runway) 
24 to the south) was the first choice 375 times “and was utifiond 388 
times. The last priority (runway 28 to the west) was necessary 390 
times and was used 430 times. 

Analyses using a cross-wind component of 15 miles per hour or less 
reflected that duri ing the period stated priority 1 (runway 10 to th 
east) was usable 123 times and was used twice; priority 2 (runwa) 
to the north) was first choice 453 times and was used 388 times; 
priority 4 (runway 28 to the west) was necessary 253 times and 
was used 430 times. 

As you will note, and as I previously stated, this analysis was up 
to midnight, February 10; that is, 2400. 

Information supplied to the authority with respect to take-off 
operations at Newark subsequent to 2400 of February 10 and 0300 
February 11, when the airport was closed, reflects the following 
[reading]: 

Time, 0011; plane, 04-V; type, Bonanza; take-off, with S-6 wind; 
runway used, 24. 

Time, 0015, which was the aircraft involved in the accident; plane, 
NAL 101; type, DC-6; take-off, with south wind, 6 miles per hour; 
runway used, 24. 

Time, 0028; plane, X-92856; type, C-46; take-off, with south 6-mile 
wind; runway used, 24. 

Time, 0031; plane, EAL 631-WB ; type, Constellation ; take-off, with 
south 5-miles-an-hour wind; runway used, 24. 

Time, 0042; plane, NAL 101-B; type, DC-6; take-off, with south 
8-miles-an-hour wind; runway used, 24. 

Time, 0144; plane, NAL 105; type, DC-4; take-off, with 5-miles-an- 
hour southeast wind; runway used, 10. 

I further herewith submit the c opy of the record of the airport with 
respect to take-offs of aircraft primarily for the purpose of ferrying 
to other fields subsequent to the time the runways were closed to opera 
tion at 0300 of February 11. As will be noted thereon, such take- offs 
total 47, and all were made on runway 10 to the east on cross winds 
from 3 to 15 miles per hour. As will be further noted, these aircraft 
included Beacheraft, DC-8, Convair, C-46, and Lockheed Constella- 
tion-type equipment. 

I would like next to comment with respect to the so-called ripples on 
runway 10-28, inasmuch as comments from certain undisclosed parties 
with respect to this condition of the runway has been made to the 
press. 

There exists near the west end of runway 10-28 two ripples in the 
asphalt coating, one having a maximum depth of 314 inches and the 
other 3 inches. These ripples resulted from the uneven settlement 
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of the base of the runway, a condition common to runways having 
this type of coating. These ripples were in no way a factor in the 
use of runway 10-28 for take-off to the east or landing from the west. 
The fact that aircraft turning onto the runway from the taxiway to 
the west end for take-off to the east would be moving at this particular 
spot at very low rates of speed made the ripples particularly inappli- 
cable to take-offs on runway 10. There exists a similar condition near 
the southwest end of runway 6-24, with the ripples at this point 
extending to a depth of approximately four inches. These ripples 
were scheduled for routine repair and were included in the contract 
which was let for the construction of the access taxiway to runway 
10-28. A request was made to the chief engineer of the authority for 
an engineering description of these depressions on both runways. 
Such reply of the chief engineer is as follows [reading] : 

Depressions of this nature are normal in flexible pavement of runways on 
soft subgrades and do not affect the operational use thereof. They result from 
the uneven settlement of the base of the runway. 

Approximately 400 feet from the effective south end of the northeast-south- 
west runway (6-24), there is a depression, which has a maximum depth of 444 
inches at the center. The total length of this depression from grade point to 
grade point is about 75 feet. Seventy feet north of this there is another de- 
pression which has a maximum depth of approximately 31 inches at the center. 
Che total length of this depression from grade point to grade point is about 55 
feet. 

Similar depressions in the east-west runway at the westerly end are by com- 
parison only 3 inches and 3% inches in depth and are slightly longer from grade 
point to grade point. 

Periodically, the port authority builds up these depressions with additional 
blacktop paving. Typically, this work was done at Newark Airport on at least 
two previous occasions since the port authority assumed jurisdiction. 

These repairs at Newark were to be completed during the spring 
of 1952 in a routine manner. 

Because of the fact that these ripples would have had greater effect 
upon aircraft landing from the west at high speed than it would have 
had on aircraft passing over the area at low speed in take-offs to the 
east, a review was made of aircraft movements during the period Feb- 
ruary 5 to February 10 above described, in order to ascertain the 
utilization made of runway 10-28 for landings from the west. Such 
records reflect that during this period the following aircraft landed 
from the west on runway 10 [reading]: 


Date, February 8; time, 2045; plane X-1246N ; type, C-46; wind, 15 miles an 
hour southeast. 

Date, February 8; time, 2051; plane, EAL 626; type, Constellation; 15-mile- 
an-hour southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2058; plane, SL 167938; type, C-46; 15-miles-an-hour 
southeast wind. 

Date February 8; time, 2104; plane, TWA 420; type, DC-3; 15-miles-an-hour 
south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2114; plane, UAL 122; type, DC-3; 15-miles-an-hour 
south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2126; plane, EAL 516; type, Constellation ; 12-miles-an- 
hour south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2138; plane, SL 162080; type, C-46; 15-miles-an-hour 
southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2144; plane, EAL 452; type, DC-8; 15-miles-an-hour 
southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2145; plane, EAL 502; type, Constellation; 15-miles- 
an-hour southeast wind. 
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Date, February 8; time, 2155; plane, RAL 108; type, DC—3; 15-miles-an-] 
southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2156; plane, UAL 130; type, DC—3; 15-miles-an-hour 
southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2204; plane, XO-4~-Z ; type, Bonanza ; 15-miles-an-h 
south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2205; plane, AAA 706; type, DC-3; 15-miles-an-h 
south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2220; plane, AAL 742; type, Convair; 10-to-15-miles 
an-hour south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2221; plane NAL 60; type, DC-—4; 15-miles-an-hour 
southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2228; plane, EAL 504; type, Constellation; 15-miles 
an-hour south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2233; plane, AAA 534; type, DC-38; 15-miles-an-hour 
south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2256; plane, UAL 612; type, DC—6; 12-miles-an-hour 
south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2301; plane, NAL Fry. 92; type, DC-6; 15-miles-an- 
hour south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 8; time, 2325; plane, NAL 86; type, DC-4; 10-miles-an-hour 
south-southeast wind. 

Date February 10; time, 2013; plane RAL 8; type, DC-3; 4-miles-an-hour-south- 
wind. 

Date, February 10; time, 2034; plane, AAL 742; type, Convair; 5-miles-an 
hour south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 10; time, 2052; plane AAL 748; type, Convair ; 5-miles-an-hour 
south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 10; time, 2129; plane, TWA Fry. 342; type, DC-3; 5-miles-an 
hour south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 10; time, 2145; plane, AAA 706; type, DC—3; 5-miles-an-hour 
south-southeast wind. 

Date, February 10; time, 2235; plane, AAA 374; type DC-3; 10-miles-an-hour 
southeast wind. 


ir 


At no time during the extended discussion between the CAA, the 
ATA, the ALPA, and the port authority with respect to the observance 
of runway preference at Newark was the condition of either runway 
10-28 or 6-24 considered or even mentioned to my knowledge, by any 
party or agency concerned with the matter as a condition affecting 
the adoption of the previously described runway preference system. 

Consideration was given to the flight testing of the system during 
one of the September 1951 meetings. This, however, was not given 
further consideration and, insofar as I know, was not even discussed 
following a letter from the manager of the New York operations 
office of the Air Transport Association to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration under date of October 11, 1951, which contained the fol- 
lowing statement [reading]: 

Concerning the flight tests that I have mentioned in my October 1st letter, I 
have discussed the feasibility of using runways 10 and 6 for DC-6 and Con- 
stellation take-offs, and have been informed by the airlines operating these types 
of aircraft that runways 10 and 6 are both satisfactory as take-off runways. 
In view of this fact, it would seem unnecessary to conduct any further flight 
tests to assess the adequacy of these runways for take-off purposes. 

The question naturally arises to the nature of take-off operations 
at the airport after construction of runways A and D, if preferential 
use of runways is continued. A review of the wind conditions at 
Newark as related to the alinement of these runways indicates that 
if the above-enumerated take-off preferences are continued the per- 
centage of operations in the svethibls four directions of take-off (uti- 
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lizing a cross-wind component of 15 miles per hour) will be as fol- 
lows [reading]: 

Priority 1: Take-off from the west to the east on runway D (over Newark 
Bay), 38 percent of the time; 

Priority 2: Take-off from the south in a northerly direction on runway A 
(over the Newark industrial area), 24 percent of the time; 
Priority 3: Take-off from the north to the south on runway A (over the Arthur 


Kill), 31 percent of the time; 
Priority 4: Take-off from the east to the west on runway D (toward Newark), 


7 percent of the time. 

As a matter of further interest, however, it is to be pointed out 
that, in the event priorities were changed so as to make take-offs to 
the north on runway A first priority and take-offs to the south on 
runway A second priority, northerly takeoffs could be made 47 per- 
cent of the time; southerly take- offs could be made 45 percent of rac 
time; take-offs to the east on runway 10 would be necessary only 1 
percent of the time, and take-offs to the west on runway 7 would be 
necessary only 7 percent of the time. 

To date, consideration has not been given to the establishment of 
preference in the handling of aircraft landings. Studies of wind 
conditions at the airport indicate, however, that landings (based 
upon the above-stated factor of 15-miles-per-hour cross wind) are 
required from the west (over Newark) on runway 10 only 1 percent 
of the time; in a northerly direction (over Elizabeth), on runway 6, 
18 percent of the time. Consequently, landings could be made from 
the north (over industrial areas), on runway 24, 31 percent of the 
time, and from the east (over Newark Bay), on runway 28, 50 per- 
cent of the time. 

On completion of runway A, the landings made from a southern 
and a northerly direction would be, of course, approached over the 
Arthur Kill and would not require operation over the congested 
area of Elizabeth now required by runway 6-24. 

I mentioned a little while back that I was submitting the records 
of the airport with respect to take-offs of aircraft primarily for the 
purpose of ferrying to other fields subsequent to the time the run- 
ways were closed to operation at 0300 February 11. That record 
follows. Under the title or heading “Record of aircraft taking off 
from Newark Airport between the hours of 0300 and 0930 of February 
11, 1952” [reading]: 

Time, 0418; aircraft, NAL 75; type, DC-—4; wind, 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0446; aircraft, TWA 342; type, 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0450; aircraft, AAL 219; type ,Convair ; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind ; 


runway used 10. 
Time, 0454; aireraft, AAL 274; type, Convair; 10-miles-an-hour southeast ; 


wind; runway used, 10. 
Time, 0456; aircraft, TWA 352; type, DC-3; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind ; 


runway used, 10. 
Time, 0457; aircraft, TWA 326; type, DC-3; 15-miles-an-hour southeast wind; 


runway used, 10. 
Time, 0501; aircraft, UAL 1944; type, DC—3; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind: 


runway used, 10. 
Time, 0504; aircraft, UAL 1946; type, DC-—3; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind; 


runway used, 10. 
Time, 0506; aircraft, AAA 229; type, DC-3; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind; 


runway used, 10. 


12-miles-an-hour southeast; 


DC-3, 12-miles-an-hour southeast wind; 
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Time, 0507; aireraft, AAL 261; type, Convair; 10-miles-an-hour southe 
wind ; runway used, 10. 

Time, 0510; aircraft, UAL 115; type, Constellation; 10-miles-an-hour sout! 
east wind; runway used 10. 

Time, 0511; aircraft, X-62030; type, C-46; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind; 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0512; aircraft, X-62029; type, C-46; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind; 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0512; aircraft, AAA 751; type, DC-3; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0515; aircraft, EAL 206; type Constellation; 10-miles-an-hour south 
east wind; runway used, 10. 

Time, 0519; aircraft, X-67941; type, C-46; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0520; aircraft, AAA 227; type, DC-—3; 12-miles-an-hour southeast wind 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0526; aircraft, EAL 876; type, DC-3; 8-miles-an-hour southeast wind 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0527; aircraft, UAL 4561; type, DC-3; 7-miles-an-hour southeast wind; 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0528; aircraft, UAL 1942; type, DC-—3; 10-miles-an-hour southeast wind 
runway used, 10. 

Time, 0529; aircraft, AAL 270; type, Convair ; 12-miles-an-hour southeast wind 
runway used, 10. 

Time 0529, aircraft X166S8SM, type C—84, 10-mile-an-hour southeast wind, run 
way used 10; time 0530, aircraft SL167942, type C—46, 8-mile-an-hour southeast 
wind, runway used 10; time 0542, aircraft UAL1068, type DC-—3, 10-mile-an-hour 
southeast wind, runway used 10; time 0546, aircraft AAL44Z, type Convair, 
10-mile-an-hour southeast wind, runway used 10; time 0540, aircraft X1312V, 
type C46, 10-mile-an-hour southeast wind, runway used 10; time 0558, aircraft 
X67980, type C46, 10-mile-an-hour southeast wind; runway used 10; time 0558, 
aircraft RAL117, type DC-3, 10-mile-an-hour southeast wind, runway used 10; 
time 0559, aircraft X1913M, type C—46, 10-mile-an-hour southeast wind, runway 
used 10; time OS838, aircraft X200A, Lockheed type, 4-mile-an-hour southwest 
wind, runway used 10; time O838, aircraft XS613A, type Beechcraft, 4-mile-an- 
hour southwest wind, runway used 10; time 0840, aircraft AAL420, type DC-4, 
4-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10; 0846, aircraft X300A, type 
DC—3, 4-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10; time 0846, aircraft X7TOOE, 
type Beechcraft, 4-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10; time 0847, 
aircraft EAL103, type Constellation, 4-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway 
used 10; time O851, aircraft UAL1453, type DC-—3, 4-mile-an-hour southwest 
wind, runway used 10; time 0851, aircraft RAL370, type DC-3, 4-mile-an-hour 
southwest wind, runway used 10; time 09038, aircraft EAL346, type DC-3, 3-mile- 
an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10; time 0904, aircraft XIC, type DC-3, 
3-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10; time 0905, aircraft X44981, 
type Lockheed, 3-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10; time 0905, air- 
craft X67981, type C—46, 3-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10; time 
0936, aircraft X92V, type Beaver, 4-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 
10; time 0937, aircraft SAM9934, type C—47, 5-mile-an-hour southwest wind, 
runway used 10; time 0988, aircraft UAL6548, type DC—6, 4-mile-an-hour south- 
west wind, runway used 10; time 0941, aircraft X35M, type C46, 4-mile-an- 
hour southwest wind, runway used 10; time 0943, aircraft X69343, type C—46, 
3-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10; and time 0944, aircraft X14M, 
type C46, 4-mile-an-hour southwest wind, runway used 10. 


That covers my report, gentlemen, and my direct statement. 

Mr. Kier. Did I understand you to say, in your statement, Mr. 
Glass, that the ILS equipment is owned by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration ? 

Mr. Grass. The ILS system requires two pieces of mechanism. 
The actuating mechanism is on the ground and there is one in the air 
itself. The ILS equipment at the airport, which actuates the ILS 
equipment in the plane itself, is owned by the CAA and installed by 
the CAA, whereas the equipment in the airplane is owned by the 
owner of the airplane. s 
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Mr. Kurrn. The port authority has nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Grass. No, except that the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
advises us that they desire to install ILS equipment and we lease them 
to the—we lease them the ground necessary for that installation, for 
which they pay us. Our relation is that of landlord and tenant. 

Mr. Kuern. So that wherever you have instruments for landing 
and aids for taking off, the port authority has nothing to do with it 
except for its arrangement with the CAA? 

Mr. Guass. Our only activity in connection with that is that we 
lease the land to the CAA and we furnish the electricity. The in- 
stallation, maintenance, and operation of the facilities themselves are 
the function of the CAA. 

Mr. Kier. Mr. Cohn, the prosecutor of Union County, has asked 
me to submit this question to you: 

Under this new proposed runway, wouldn't that be right in line with and ex- 
pose the following plants and industrial establishments to the hazard of plane 
crashes on take-offs: the Standard Oil Co., full of tanks, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Singer Manufacturing Co., Bayway Terminal, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Staten Island Ferry, and other oil and chemical companies in 
Linden? 

Mr. Guass. I am not thoroughly familiar with those details, and 
of course it doesn’t follow that an airplane on take-off will follow a 
straight line all the way through. Offhand, I can’t say how all of 
these , plants that you have mentioned are located. 

Mr. Kuri. Does that answer your question, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, it only follows the same difficulty we had in the 
three other crashes. We had the first one over Elizabeth River that 
just missed the Alexander Hamilton High School; the second one 
just missed St. Elizabeths Hospital, St. Mary’s Parochial School, and 
the third one missed the Janet Memorial by a matter of 2 seconds. 

Under this proposed new plan, I am fearful planes will strike some 
of the places I have just told you about, and if a plane hits the Stand- 
ard Oil tanks, Elizabeth will be Elizabeth no more. 

Mr. Kter. I think this witness cannot answer your question cate 
gorically, Mr. Cohn. If you will submit any statement you or the 
city of Elizabeth may wish to present as rebuttal against what has 
been presented here so far, the committee will be very ‘el: ad to consider 
it, provided of course that such statements are under oath, the same 
as the statements of any other witnesses so far. 

Mr. Guass. The prosecutor is referring to a certain or particular 
runway and that has the 50-to-1 criteria established by the CAA, 
which means in effect that for every 50 feet you go out, you have 
that clearance. It is a standard criteria all over the world. This 
runway will comply with that highest qualification. 

Mr. Wotverton. Mr. Glass, you have given us detailed descriptions 
of the controls that are centered in the Federal agencies to indicate 
that in these matters the port authority does not “have jurisdiction. 
You summarize your description of a quite mythical flight No. 22 by 
saying in your statement : 

As is well known by the members of this committee, the field of regulation 
of interstate commerce by air has been preempted by the Federal Government 
through the enactment of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as subsequently 


amended, and other pertinent legislation. The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the Civil Aeronautics Board are the designated agencies of the Con- 
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gress for carrying out these Federal responsibilities, and it is through the 
workings of these two instrumentalities of Government that the standards and 
¢riteria of aircraft operation at Newark Airport are established 

Now, at no time during your discussion of me subject, was there 
any mention made of the control by the CAA or any other agency 
over the kind or type of gasoline that is to be atilined by aircraft. 

Was your failure to mention that intentional, in that you do not have 
any jurisdiction over that subject ? 

Mr. Guass. It was in nowise intentional. I simply tried to allude 
to the matters in which you are most interested. I did not know this 
morning that the matter of gasoline was of interest. However, I will 
try to answer the question that you propounded this morning. 

Mr. Wotverton. The basic reason for the question being pro 
pounded this morning, and which has gathered momentum in my ow: 
thoughts since then, is because we are all aware of the fact that thi 
type of gasoline has a great effect in attempting to gain altitude o1 
take-off at an airport, so that regardless of how long a runway you 
may have contemplated, if the gasoline i in the engine is not of sufli 
cient quality to permit that engine to gain the proper altitude, all 
that you have referred to will go for naught, and it is for that reason 
that I wish to go into this question of gasoline. 

Is there any test made by the New York Port Authority or by any 
other agency with respect to the type of gasoline that is used in an 
airplane before it takes off at your airfield ? ? 

Mr. Guass. There are no tests made by the port authority for sev- 
eral reasons, and if you would like, I will be glad to elaborate. 

The port authority, like every other operator of the major air- 
ports in the United States, is not in the gasoline business. We do not 
sell gasoline. One of the principles of operation which has been pre- 
served with a zeal, I can assure you, is the right of the aircraft opera- 
tor to secure his own supplies, particularly gasoline, from his own 
sources of supply. The leases which are in existence at LaGuardia 
and the lease that we inherited at Teterboro, and the settlement agree- 
ment covering the relations petween the port authority and the air- 
lines provide that the airlines purchase gasoline from their own 
selected source of supply, and the only exception to that is at Teter- 
boro, where there is only one gasoline company that has the right, 
under a contract of 1946 and which runs to 1961, to sell gasoline to 

the airlines there. That situation we inherited at the time we took 
over the field. 

At Newark or LaGuardia, as the case may be, the situation is 
different. Let’s take the American Airlines at LaGuardia Field. The 
American Airlines are at perfect liberty to buy from any gasoline 
company that they desire, from the Esso, the Texaco, any of the 
companies that furnish gasoline, and these oil companies lease from 
us the ground and have the right to install their gasoline tanks and 
the gasoline is purchased by the purchasing department of the air- 
line and delivered by the oil company and placed in the tanks of the 
airline. 

The testing of that gasoline is a matter of a business relationship 
between the parties buyi ing and selling the gasoline. If we made any 
suggestion to the airline, telling them to test their gasoline, we would 
be told to mind our own business and that it was no concern of ours, 
and rightly so. We would be told that our interference was unwar- 
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ranted and presumptuous and the airline would tell us that they have 
the right to purchase from whom they please, and so I say, if there is 
any information that you require in that connection, you would have 
to obtain that information from the suppliers and users of the gaso- 
line. In other words, we have nothing to do with that and I can’t tell 
you whether the gas used by American Airlines or any other of the 
airlines that purchase gasoline for use in their planes measures up 
to or below the standards that you have mentioned. 

Mr. Wotverron. Do you have any supervision of the gasoline at 
Teterboro, where you operate that Esso concession ? 

Mr. Grass. At Teterboro the Standard Oil Co. has the exclusive 
right to sell the gasoline on that field, and that exclusive right expires 
in 1959 with an option to renew for 2 years to 1961. Under that, the 
Esso sells direct to the buyers at their own prices or what they deter- 
mine their price to be with their contract users. Under that arrange- 
ment, their trucks distribute gasoline to the field and put the gasoline 
in the tanks, using their own Esso gasoline trucks in bringing in the 
gasoline and their contract relationship is between the seller and the 
buyer. 

As to other than the contract users on the field, we have a right to 
purchase whatever gasoline we may wish to use ourselves. 

As to the matter of safety, we have a right to see that fire hazards 
are controlled with respect to storage and safety in handling the gaso- 
line, and that is a matter that our personal inspector takes care of as 
a matter of routine, but as far as the gasoline itself is concerned, that 
isa matter of relationship between the buyer and the seller. we merely 
renting the ground to the seller. In some cases we install the tank for 
them but we do not control the product itself. 

At New York International Airport there is a slightly different 
situation—there is a slight deviation. There we have a building—a 
very elaborate structure which is the largest gasoline storage system 
in the United States. In that, the airlines have a right to secure gaso- 
line from any supplier. These suppliers bring the gasoline into the 
storage place in tanks and they pay us a storage fee, but testing of the 
gasoline, delivery schedules, and matters of that kind are strictly 
matters between the buyer and the seller and we do not have anything 
to do with the sale or control of the gasoline sales. 

Mr. Wotvertron. Do you have any responsibility with respect to 
knowing whether the gasoline you purchase under your agreement 
with the Esso company at Teterboro, measures up to the qualifications 
fixed by the C AA, the CAB, or the PAD? 

Mr. Guass. No. 

Mr. Wotverton. Who does have that responsibility ? 

Mr. Grass. Esso. 

Mr. Wotverton. And there is no responsibility on the part of any- 
one else to ascertain whether the fixed formula is being placed into 
the tanks for use in the planes? 

Mr. Guass. Our responsibility is only as to providing a place for the 
contents and it is not a concern of ours as to whether or-not the airlines 
do or do not specify certain qualifications for the gasoline they pur- 


chase. That is a matter beyond our scope and beyond our sphere. 


Mr. Wotverron. Are you familiar with the result of the operation 


at the three fields that come within the jurisdiction of the Port of 
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New York Authority, to be able to say whether there has been any) 
noticeable change with respect to the effect of the new formula that is 
used as a result of order No. 4, fixed by the PAD in their order 
October 19 last, whereby they increased the amount of tetraethy] lea 
and decreased the amount of alkylate in the formula ? 

Mr. Guass. For the reasons that I have already stated, not having 
any direct responsibility as to any of the formulae used in the gasoli 
I would have no personal knowledge of that. 

Mr. Wotverron. Are you aware that in some instances planes hay: 
taken off at any one of these three fields and found it necessary to 
return because of engine failure in recent months? 

Mr. Guass. We have records of aircraft that have returned at tak 
off. To my personal knowledge, several such instances may hav 

occurred, but beyond that I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Wotverton. Do you know whether the engine failures in thos 
cases where it was necessary for them to return to the field was th 
result of engine trouble arising from corrosion as a result of an i 
creased use of lead in the gasoline that was “— 

Mr. Guass. I have no knowledge of that. I dare say that the only 
place that could be obtained would be from the operator of the aircraft 
itself. 

Mr. Wotverton. Well, Mr. Glass, do you know whether or not in 
creased lead content, tetraethyl lead content, has a tendency to creat 
corrosion in the engines, valves, governors, spark plugs, and so forth, 

1s distinct from the use of gasoline having a higher content of alkylate 
instead of a larger quantity of tetraethyl ‘Tead? 

Mr. Guass. I am afraid I can’t answer that, Congressman. 

Mr. Wotverron. You have no knowledge, then, as to the effect of 
the increased use of tetraethyl lead on an engine? 

Mr. Guass. No. 

Mr. peng Does anyone in your outfit have that information / 

Mr. Guass. I doubt it. You see, we are not concerned with that 
phase of it. At the best, it would be second-hand information. 

Mr. Wotverton. I am very much interested in the subject and I am, 
therefore, seeking information from whatever source I can get, because 
it would seem to me that it is apparent that the use of tetraethyl lead 
in quantities that are now a component part of the formula can have 
a tendency to affect the proper power-producing possibilities of an 
engine and other parts of the engine, having in mind these accidents 
in Elizabeth following a period of 20 to 22 or 23 years of freedom 
from such incidents. Consequently, I am seeking to find out what 
could be the cause. In other words, if it is engine failure, was it due 
to the type of gasoline that is now used under the order of the PAD 
dated October 19, wherein the tetraethyl content was increased and 
the alkylate content decreased? That is why I have been asking you 
these questions, Mr. Glass. 

Mr. Guass. Sorry, sir; I have stated that I have no personal know!l- 
edge of the subject. If you would like me to get in touch with the 
technical members of our staff, I will be glad to have them down and 
give you whatever information they may ‘be able to obtain for you on 
the subject. 

Mr. Wotverton. I would appreciate that very much because in this 
last accident, as the plane was taking off, the control tower noticed that 
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the plane was not gaining altitude and called to the pilot and asked if 
he was in trouble. Now, I know that failure to gain altitude can be 
the result of insufficient octane because of corrosion due to the use of 
vasoline with a high content of tetraethyl lead. 
Mr. Guass. There is nothing more I can tell you along that line. 
Mr. Wotverton. Well there is another question that I want to 
ask. Are you aware of the content of order No. 9 with respect to 


the question of damages ! 
Mr. Gass. I have not paid any particular attention to that par- 


ticular clause. 

Mr. Wotverton. I am seeking to find out all I can about the pur- 
pose of that clause and the reason it was made a part of that order No. 
4. The clause I refer to states—I said “order No. 9” but I meant 


section 7. 

Sec. 7. Defeuse against claims for damages. No person shall be held liable 
for damages or penalties for any act or failure to act resulting directly or 
indirectly from his compliance with this order, or amendments thereto, so 
as this order and its amendments shall remain in force, notwithstanding 


ong i 
that this order, or any amendment thereto, or any part thereof, shall herein- 


after be declared invalid by judicial or other competent authority. 

I think you will agree, Mr. Glass, that is a pretty broad ruling and 
1 am trying to find out what effect it has or will have in the accidents 
that have occurred in Elizabeth, where there would be death claims 
and property loss. I am trying to find out the reason or purpose 
for such a defense against claims for damages. It seems difficult for 
me to believe that its effect, if not its purpose, is to eliminate all right 
to damages suffered as a result of such accidents as we have had in 
Elizabeth. 

Would you be able to tell me at any time whether it has been 
brought to the attention of the port authority and by whom and the 
reason ? 

Mr. Guass. I am not aware that it existed. 

Mr. Wotverton. Well, I have communicated with Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman and the Administrator for the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense, to give me an interpretation of that clause 
and the purpose that was expected to be served. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Cartyte. Mr. Glass, I listened with considerable interest to 
the explanation of the authority vested in the different agencies. 1 
understood you to relate the duties that were invested in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and certain duties that the Civil Aeronan- 
tics Board has to perform and the responsibility of the companies 
or the different airlines. Now, sir, are there any duties or respon- 
sibilities vested in the port authority that operates these airports? 

Mr. Guass. Yes; we have certain duties which I did not detail, 
but they relate to the financial development and operation of the 
physical plant itself. This, I assure you, in a large metropolitan 
area such as we have embraced in the surrounding territory of the 
airport under the control of the port authority, is quite extensive. 

Mr. Cartyie. If the New York Port Authority absolutely knew 
that a plane that had paid the Newark Airport for the privilege of 
using it—if the port authority absolutely knew that one of the air 
planes had two or three defective engines, and that plane was sched- 
uled to leave the airport say at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, would the 
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airport officials see to it, and would it not be the duty of the por 
authority officials to see to it that aa engines received proper atte) 
tion before the plane undertook to leave the airport ¢ 

Mr. Guass. Let me answer it this way. If that came to the atte) 

tion of the port authority officials at the airport, that should be 

promptly indicated to the officials of the Civil Aeronautics Admini 
tration who are normally stationed at these plants, and the decision 
would be up to the CAA but it would not be incumbent on the port 
authority to take any other action. 

Mr. Cartyire. Let’s see. Three wrecks have taken place with 
unprecedented loss of life recently, a short distance from your airport, 
that is, the Newark Airport. Is it correct that those planes—two of 
those planes- had just left the airport and were trying to get t back 
to the airport ? 

Mr. Guass. Yes, the C-46 and the other on the morning of February 
11 had both taken off from Newark Airport and the second one was 
apparently attempting to make an instrument landing. 

Mr. Cartyte. And they had not gone out of sight of the airport 
before this trouble developed ¢ 

Mr. Guass. That’s right. 

Mr. O'Hara. Will the gentleman from North Carolina yield at this 
point 

Mr. Cartyie. Certainly. 

Mr. O'Hara. Was that C46 gassed here at Newark ? 

Mr. Guass. Our information was that the plane was supplied with 
767 gallons of 100-octane gasoline supplied by the Shell Oil Co., the 

thorized supplier for that company in Newark. Also, that the pli ine 
aires ady had a considerable amount of gasoline aboard prior to that 
time. All this information is second-hand, I might say, and the 
gasoline that was already on there was placed on the airplane at Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Mr. O'Hara. Let me ask about the second plane. That was not 
rel sed here ? 

Mr. Guass. No, that would have to be obtained from American 
Airlines. 

Mr. O'Hara. What about the third plane that took off, the National 
Airlines’ DC-6? 

Mr. Guass. My information is that airplane took on 1,991 gallons 
of 100-octane gas, Standard Oil gasoline, at New York International 
Airport. This plane took on passengers at Newark but did not take 
on gasoline at Newark. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you. 

Mr. Cartyte. Now, Mr. Glass, how long after this plane left the 

irport—how long was it before the next plane took off 

Mr. Guass. Your question is how long a period of time intervened 
between the departure of the C-46 on December 16 and the next plane 
that had trouble? That would take a considerable amount of check- 
ne. I don’t have that information here. 

Mir. Cartyie. That is just a period of 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Giass. As I understand your question 

Mr. Cartyie. I am asking you this: How long was it from the time 
the first plane left this airport and developed serious trouble and 
difficulty in pulling out was it until another plane left the airport and 
had the same expel ience ¢ 
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Mr. Guass. I recall the dates were December 16, 1951, and the next 
one was February 11. 

Mr. Carty.e. Just a few weeks intervening ? 

Mr. Guass. Just a little less than 2 months, sit 

Mr. Cartyze. After the first airplane left Newark Airport and 
it veloped this serious trouble which resulted in the loss of life the 
terrible loss of life—was any effort made by the port authority to see 
that careful inspection be made of planes before leaving the air- 
port ¢ 

Mr. Guiass. No, sir, that has not been done, and it is not done in any 
\irport in the country and if it were brought to my attention that it 
vas being done here, | would vigorously oppose it. 

Mr. Caruyte. After the second plane accident which caused the 
ereat loss ot life in trying to get back to the field, was there any effort 
made by the port authority to see that no airplane left without care 
ful inspection ¢ 

Mr. Grass. Again T must say that the responsibility for the ob- 
servance of the proper safety standards and mechanical standards 
is on the operator of the airp lane. Those standards are set by CAA, 
which is a Federal agency established and set up by Congress, and it 
is enforced by the CAA. It would be presumptuous and an unwar- 
ranted trespass on our part to attempt és do that. We have no busi 
ness—no more business telling the CAA that they are doing a good 
job or a bad job than we have to tell you how to run this hearing. It 
may be that I do not think the motor-vehicle inspections in Eliza- 
beth are not being done properly, but I have no right to tell them how 
to make those inspections. It is not our prerogative but the pre- 
rogative of the agency established by the Congress of the United 
States, the CAA. 

Mr. Cartyte. You are a high official of the port authority ? 

Mr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Cartytr. Now, it has been definitely called to your attention 
that two airplanes using the airport you are connected with and the 
companies operating those planes have paid you to use this air 
port—that those two planes full of passengers left the Newark Air 
port without an y steps havi oe been taken to Inspect them In view of 
this fact, has the port authority taken any steps to see that no more 
airplanes leave the airport without being inspected to see that they are 
In proper operating condition / 

Mr. Grass. No, sir. 

Mr. Cariyte. So you are just leaving it to the company to see that 
the engines are in good condition 7 

Mr. GLASS. You either take LOO percent responsibility or none. 
There are airplanes taking off from LaGuardia Field—some 500 of 
them—and not a single person has looked at one of those planes—that 
is, not a single person connected with the port authority, and if a y- 
one asked to do so, they would be told off in no uncertain te rms. 

Mr. Cartyie. You take the responsibility—you take t position 
that there is no responsibility resting on the Port aalieran of New 
York to make some investigation to determine whether or 
plane is in good condition ? 

Mr. Grass. Definitely. 
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Mr. Cartyte. And you take that position after the experience that 
vou have had in the past few weeks ? 
' Mr. Grass. I take the position that the Congress has put that 
sponsibility on the Civil Aeronautics Administration. It would 
presumptuous, ill-founded, injudicious, and an unwarranted trespa 
on our part to attempt to pass on the safety requirements set up by 
the CAA, the authorized Federal agency for that purpose, and I wou 
be unalterably opposed to it. 

Mr. CartyLe. I am not speaking of safety requirements but of the 
safety of the ship. 

Mr. Grass. I am also speaking of that, and that is particularly 
responsibility of the CAA. 

Mr. Cartyie. I know you would not be in favor of the port author 
ity doing this from the legal point of view, but what about the moral 
standpoint ¢ 

Mr. Guass. We are bound by the legal and statutory point of view. 

Mr. Cartyie. Do you think that the port authority can continu 
to operate an airport such as the Newark Airport and allow a ship 
to go into the air on the occasions that we have seen recently, and the 
authorities take no action at all to see that the ships are in good con 
dition before leaving the ground ¢ 

Mr. Guass. I think that is the authority of your committee. I know 
it is not our authority or the authority of the operators of the airport 
at Washington, Cleveland, or any other city. Our responsibility is 
the maintenance of the facilities and runways and to see that they are 
in good and in safe condition. It is the duty of your committee, as 
I see it, if you find that safety regulations are not being followed, to 
take that matter up with the agency you created, that is, the CAA, 

Mr. Kier. In other words, the position of the port authority’s 
real relationship with the airport is no different than that of any 
other landlord renting a piece of property to somebody ? 

Mr. Grass. That is true. You can’t tell a storekeeper how to run 
his business. 

Mr. Kier. All you do is supply the buildings or the property that 
you are leasing, and whatever upkeep and maintenance the lease calls 
for? 

Mr. Grass. To a limited degree, that is true. 

Mr. Cartytr. Of course I agree with the legal position on that 
point, but I take the position that the operation of the airport in 
volves a duty to do something after several occurrences of this kind. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I would like to call the attention of Mr. Glass to 
page 25 of his statement—next to the last paragraph—which reads 
as follows: 


Analyses using a crosswind component of 15 miles per hour or less reflected 
that during the period stated, priority 1 (runway 10 to the east) was usable 
125 times and was used twice; priority 2 (6 to the north) was the first choice 
11 times and was not used; priority 3 (24 to the south) was the first choice 453 
times and was used 388 times; priority 4 (runway 28 to the west) was neces- 
sary 233 times and was used 430 times. 


Now, Mr. Glass, you have been in the airplane business for a long 
time, have you not? 

Mr. Guass. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. I knew you before you were connected with the New 
York Port Authority and at that time you were one of the real respon- 
sible men in American aeronautics. 
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Mr. Gass. I had responsibilities ; yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You recognize, of course, that if runway 6 is used 
for take-offs, it is likewise used for landings—in other words, if you 
can take off in one direction, you can’t land, then, in the other direc- 
tion without causing terrific traffic confusion at the same time. 

Mr. Guass. That is true. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Would you recommend that runway 24 be used for 
landings at the same time that runway 6 was used for goings? 

Mr. Grass. Under normal conditions; no. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. So if runway 24 is used for take-offs, runway 6 is 
liable rs be a landing runway ? 

Mr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Therefore, the use of that for take-off purposes 
more or less means that the aircraft is going over the city of Eliza- 
beth for landings? 

Mr. Guass. No, not necessarily. One of the prime considerations 
in a second runway Is a mue h-debated subject, as where you go ona 
15-mile-an-hour wind at landings, in one direction under ‘calm condi- 
tions, or where the winds do not exceed the component, which go up as 
high as 25 miles an hour, you can ti ake an airpls ine off of runway 10, 
and where the airplane takes off on runway 24, it does not mean you 
can do that under common wind conditions. Your statement may be 
true, but it doesn’t follow that it is true. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Don’t you think it would be a good idea, in your 
analysis of cross-wind components, that consideration be given to the 
direction in which landings would be made? 

Mr. Guass. I cannot agree with you more heartily. In New York 
International, there has been established a preferential system of 
take-offs and landings. It took 25 years to put that into effect. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. In the operation of Newark Airport, do you have 
access to all four ends of these four runways by taxi strips ¢ 

Mr. Grass. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You also have access to the ends of the runways 
with the exception of the west end of runway 28? 

Mr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. So that you now have taxiways on all four ends of 
both runways? 

Mr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In that case you certainly ought to be able to use 
cross-wind patterns in lands or take-offs? 

Mr. Grass. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Where does the authority lie with respect to desig- 
nation of runways? 

Mr. Grass. It is my understanding there is a degree of pilot choice 
in the consideration of the safety of the passengers. Any instruc- 
tions or suggestions with respect to runway take-off is certainly 
within the choice of the pilot to refuse to go on a certain runway and 
he has that right for safety purposes. 

Mr. Hinspaw. What about landing; is that true also? 

Mr. Guass. The same is true as to landing. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Guass. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, I know it is quite a chore, in view 
of the fact that the port authority has made an analysis of cross- 
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wind components from February 5—from 1801 February 5 to 240 
February 10. I think it would be very useful to examine that sam 
period in respect to landings and the possibility of landings unde1 
‘ross-wind conditions, if they can furnish that to us. 

Mr. Guass. I have been advised that we have the basic informatio) 
from which that can be made. 

Mr. Hinsunaw. And also to the next morning. 

Mr. Guass. The field was closed at 3 o’clock in the morning. How 
ever, 1f there were any landings, that would be included. 

Mr. Hinsriaw. Do I gather from your statement that you feel th 
DC-6 aircraft, as operated by National Airlines, violated the prepa 
rations or take-off ar? ‘angements mi ade ? 

Mr. Guass. I have made no accusations whatsoever What I at 
tempted to do is to explain that enforcement of preferential run- 
way systems or the enforcement of a preferential runway system is 
the responsibility of CAA and not a prerogative of the company. 
We have attempted to present the factseonly. I have not and am not 
mi king any ace usations. 

Mr. Hinswaw. On a take-off at runway 10 the wind has to be 6 
miles an hour ? 

Mr. GLASS. Correct. 

Mr. Htnsunaw. That is all. 

Mr. Mack. When you were testifying you gave figures that in 
dicated about half the airports in the country are as close to con 
gested areas and cities as is the Newark Airport to the congested 
district of Elizabeth. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Guass. A little better than half; around 62 percent I think it 
was, as I remember. 

Mr. Mack. Another thing I noticed is that the State legislature has 
given you certain authority to remove certain or potential hazards to 
air navigation within 3 miles of the runw: ays at Newark Airport that 


might now or hereafter exist. From that I presume you have con- 
ti) vent power to condemn. 


Mr. Grass. Yes, we have the power. 

Mr. Mack. Just a few more que stions. That also includes removy 
ing certain buildings or plants if vou feel they would create a hazard ? 

Mr. Grass. We wouldn't but the CAA would. We might make 
certain recommendations and they would consider it, if they thought 
it necessary they might establish an alternative proposal. In other 
words, if there was a ceiling authorized of a maximum of 250 feet toa 
half mile. and there was an obstruction or some buildings, shall we 
say. and the CAA advises that constitutes a hazard, and this was made 
known to us and given due consideration, if the decision was to take 
no action, then it would be the responsibility of the CAA to take 
alternative action and that would probably be to raise the ceiling 
froma half-mile to 3 miles. 

Mr. Mack. At the present time you have no regulation that states 
it n ight be a certain area from the industries as long as you clear your 

ito l clearance? 

Mr. Guass. Yes: about 40 to 1 is normal. 

Mr. Mack. You do not feel it will be necessary to eliminate or con- 
demn any property that might cause a hazard in the flight path after 
take-off ? 
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Mr. Guass. You might carry that to an extreme. On most take- 
offs at LaGuardia Field, they might go right across Manhattan, which 
you will agree is hazardous. 

Mr. Mack. I think that is all. 

Mr. O° aes . Just a few brief questions. I would like to ask you 
whether or not it is a fact that the runways and the facilities at 
Newark Airport had to conform to the CAA and CAB requirements, 
as well as the fact that in the operation of the airport, you would be 
operating on the basis of approval from the CAA or the CAB as to 
whether it was a safe or unsafe airport and all the other things that 
go into the operation of a modern airport ¢ 

Mr. Grass. Yes, we would have to have the approval of the CAA. 

Mr. O'Hara. And before you were able to get Federal funds, you 
had to clear with the CAA and the pli uns had to be approved as being 
a normal construction program which eliminated any unusual hazards 
that might exist with the new runways? 

Mr. Guass. That is true; not only from the viewpoint of being 
required, but as being good common sense. Furthermore, in con- 
structing facilities in these heavily congested industrial areas, it 
makes it necessary to consider all the legal as well as the relationship 
to the surrounding areas. We have to get authorization and approval 
from the CAA before going ahead with any plans of that sort. 

Mr. O'Hara. Asa matter of fact, you cannot construct one little air- 
port out in the cow country wi ithout getting Federal aid and without 
getting approval of the plans specific ally? 

Mr. Grass. That is true. 

Mr. O’Hara. And it takes several years sometimes before they are 
approved by the CAA? I have had to live through some of that, so 
L know something about it. 

Mr. Guass. Yes; but the CAA has been most efficient with us and 
most cooperative. 

Mr. O'Hara. Without going back into the question of the difference 
between the moral and legal responsibility, as a matter of fact you have 
no legal responsibility as to the condition of planes that come in and 
out of that field? 

Mr. Guass. That is true; not only as to responsibility, but also as to 
authority. 

Mr. O'Hara. In other words, an airport operator, whether it is the 
Port Authority of New York or any other operator of an airfield, is 
very similar to the oper: ator of a garage. He does not control the situ- 
ation to the point where he can say whether a man shall drive in with 
a Cadillac or an old model T Ford? 

Mr. Guass. That’s right. 

Mr. O’Hara. And he has nothing to do with whether the man driv- 
ing the car has a car in good repair or bad repair? 

Mr. Guass. That’s true. 

Mr. O'Hara. It is a public operation? 

Mr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. And if the operator of a plane is about to take off with 
a bad ship, you have no authority to tell him to fix that plane? 

Mr. Grass. No authority whatsoever. 

Mr. O’Hara. Any more than the operator of a garage has the right 
to tell you to fix up your car? 

Mr. Guass. Correct. 
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Mr. O'Hara. That is all. 

Mr. Kier. Mr. Case has just asked to address a few more questions 
to the witness. Mr. Case has been very kind and cooperative with the 
committee and we will give him 5 minutes. 

Mr. Case. Mr. Glass, just one preliminary question. Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer is reported this afternoon to have said at 
the Florida convocation that the Newark Airport is to be reopened. 
Did or did not anyone in authority at the port authority have any pre 
vious knowledge of such statement ? 

Mr. Guass. A piece of paper with that information on it was shown 
to me 5 minutes ago and that’s all the knowledge I have of that. 

Mr. Case. It is not something that you have talked about with the 
Department of Commerce / 

Mr. Guass. This is the first I knew of it—this moment. 

Mr. Case. This other question: Do you regard yourself—that is, the 
Port Authority of New York—in the operation, expansion, and owner 
ship and running of the airport, as a private agency or as a public 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Guass. The authority is a public agency established by the 
States of New Jersey and New York. 

Mr. Case. This next question will probably come more within the 
legislative inquiry in the State. Does your public status, in your 
mind, give you any greater responsibility than would be the case of : 
private operation with respect to location, expansion, and operation / 

Mr. Guass. The port authority is strictly public.and not a private 
agency in any sense of the word. The responsibility of operating ~ 
airport by the port authority is similar in status to the operation of : 
municipal airport. We are speaking strictly of the responsibility th: at 
we h: iwe—thi at being the same type of responsibility as cities have. 

Mr. Case. I appreciate your answer and it is a little bit hard for 
me to jibe that with the suggestion that Mr. Tobin made this morning 
that the port authority had no authority with regard to the location 


or expansion of the airpert as it affected the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding areas. 


Mr. Tontn. May I answer that ? 

I did not intend to convey that we have no responsibility to the 
people in the district. We have the same responsibility or similar re- 
sponsibility to the people in the whole district in the same sense that 
you have to your people in your district. 

Mr. Case. Does that include responsibility with respect to those 
people living adjacent to an airport that you operate / 

Mr. Tosin. Within the sphere of any other public official. We are 
guided by the responsible Federal agencies. We follow that criterion 
set up by the agencies in whom Congress vested the power to regulate 
the field of air transport. We feel that we have been and are trying 
to follow out our responsibility. 

Mr. Case. Thank you. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I suggest perhaps the port authority likewise holds 
responsibility to the people of New Jersey and New York in a number 
of ways, as they operate under laws currently enacted by those two 
States. 

Mr. Casr. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. O'Hara. I would assume that the port authority, as the opera- 
tor of the airport, owes a degree of responsibility to every one of the 
public who uses the airport as a passenger as well. 
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Mr. Wotverron. Mr. Chairman, I curtailed my examination of the 
witness to conserve time. I did not cover the subject I was interested 
in as fully as I would have liked to. Under those circumstances, would 
there be any objection to my inserting a statement in the record? I 
would like to make it part of the record, if possible, that is, if we have 
the time. 

Mr. Kixe1n. We would prefer to have you make it part of the record 
by submitting it in evidence, although if it is important to you we 
{ill have 8 minutes left. 

Mr. Wotverron. Thank you. I will read it into the record. 

I attach considerable signific ance to the question of the kind or 
character of gasoline used ‘by the air carriers in relation to safety of 
operation. I] “think it is extremely important, due to the fact that the 
rules and regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense requires certain fixed standards to be observed. 

I am anxious to learn first what inspection is carried on by our 
Federal aviation authorities to make certain that the kind and char- 
acter of gasoline used is in accordance with the requirements. It is 
extremely important for air carriers to use the kind of gasoline that 
will produce sufficient power to give full power pet rformance to the 
engine. If there is an engine failure it can very easily cause the plane 
tocrash. This is espec ially true when the plane is taking off from the 
airfield or landing at the field. These operations are most critical in 
the operation of a plane. If the engine stalls at either of such times 
or does not develop the necessary power, the result can be serious. 
Consequently, there should be the strictest kind of inspection and en- 
forcement of the rules and regulations as to the type of gasoline 
used. 

But my inquiry will be even further than whether there is proper 
and adequate inspection as to compliance with rules and regulations. 
I want to know whether the type of gasoline that the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense—the P AD—has ordered to be used by the 
air carriers is at fault. 

On October 19, 1951, the PAD issued an order that radically changed 
the component parts of the gasoline to be used by air carriers. This 
order required a diminished quantity of alkylate and an increased use 
of tetraethyl lead. The issuing of this order making such a change 
in the gasoline content was violently opposed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration ; the Civil Aeronautics Board; the Air Transport 
Association, representing the air carriers; the several airlines; the 
manufacturers of airplane engines; and the oil companies producing 
aviation gas on the ground it could produce engine failure and jeopard- 
ize safety. Notwithstanding the opposition of all these interested 
parties who are concerned with promoting air safety, the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense issued the order that made the change. 

I cannot say until the investigations of the recent accidents are com- 
plete whether this was the cause of the accidents or contributed in any 
way tothem. The gasoline used in these planes may or may not have 
been of the new formula. Tests are now being made in Government 
laboratories. 

The objection to the use of the new formula gasoline was based 
mainly on the fact that the presence of the increased quantity of lead 

in the mixture would materially increase the tendency to create cor- 
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rosion in the engine, spark plugs, governors and valves, and pipeli es 
including the dome section of the propellers. Again, I must say that 
it is necessary to await the result of the investigations by the tec! 

nicians before it can be said with any definiteness whether corrosio 
was present in any of the vital parts of the planes that crashed. 

The knowledge, however, that corrosion can occur from the use of 
increased quantities of lead makes it important to determine whethe: 
gasoline of the type now ordered by the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense should be permitted to continue, or changed to a formula that 
would provide a less likelihood of danger from corrosion and thereby 
give greater assurance of safety. 

The danger created by the order of the Petroleum Administratio 
for Defense and the damage that might follow seems to have bee 
recognized by that portion of the order that provides : 

Sec. 7. Defense against claims for damages: No person shall be held lial 
for damages or penalties for any act or failure to act resulting directly or indi 
rectly from his compliance with this order, or amendments thereto, so long as 
this order and its amendments shall remain in force, notwithstanding that this 
order, or any amendments thereto, or any part thereof, shall hereinafter be 
declared invalid by judicial or other competent authority. 

What was the reason or purpose for such a defense against claims 
for damages? 

I do not want to believe that its effect, if not its purpose, is to elimi 

iate all right to damages suffered as a result of air accidents “directly 
or indirectly” attributed to the order fixing the type of gasoline to be 
used. As to this I have asked Secret: ry of the Interior Ch: apman for 
his interpretation of the provision and its effect. 

The whole subject is one that should have the most careful exami 
nation to the end that what seems necessary to insure safety shall be 
done, 

Mr. Kurry. I have just one question more, Mr. Tobin. 

There has been a great deal of agitation in this area, and not only 
here but in New York City and throughout the country with regard 
to the possible closing of airports. I would like to ask you a hypo 
thetical question. 

If the Port of New York Authority wanted to keep this airport 
c “4 ed, in the face of the objections of the airlines, the city of Newark, 

any of the parties to this: agreement, could they do so? 

gs Torr. I have serious doubts about that as to whether you 
could. I think you would be faced with all kinds of litigation and 
faced with heavy money damages and you might be faced with various 
mandatory injunctive procedures to compel you to keep the airport 
open. 

Mr. Kirir~. Am I correct in stating that it could only be done by 
the mutual consent of all the parties: the public, the Federal Govern- 
ment, the municipal authorities, the airlines, and the rest? 

Mr. Tortn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiet. Thank you. 

I would like to say at this point that the committee appreciates the 
cooperation given to it by the port authority and the fact that you had 
all the commissioners here and many of your staff and your records in 
order to assist the committee in its deliberations. I want to thank you 
on behalf of the committee and also I want to thank the authorities 
of Union County for the great help they have given us, and the police 
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department for their assistance in investigating on the scene of the 
accidents. 

] might leave this note: This is a touchy subject. The emotions of 
the people are involved and justifiably so, but it seems to me that the 
problem can only be solved by sanity on the part of everybody con- 
erned. We have a number of agencies involved whose duties are set 
up by law. If everybody understands that and approaches this prob- 
lem with the solemnity and consideration it deserves, and this applies 
to our committee as well, some solution satisfactory, in a measure at 
least, to all the parties can be worked out—if not to prevent accidents, 
at least to go as far as human beings can go to prevent any future 
accidents. 

The hearing is adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. We would like the public and press to know that we 
are very anxious to get this matter cleared up as quickly as possible and 
that we would like to continue here, but we have congressional mat- 
ters that will occupy us for the next three days and then we have to 
consider the UMT Act and that will keep us away for the next few 
weeks. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned subject to the call of the 


Chair.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 4 p. m., in room 1334, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Lindley Beckworth, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Becxworru. The committee will come to order, please. 

The committee is pleased that you people, despite your busy 
schedules, could be here at this hour of the day. We have had meet- 
ings this morning and this afternoon already. We have felt that 
it would be well for the committee to know that which has recently 
transpired over the past few months in connection with the question 
of gasoline and the contents of it which is used in airplanes. 

From time to time as we have proceeded in our hearings, we have 
found ourselves coming back to the question of whether or not the 
change in the content of gasoline or lead in the gasoline could have had 
any bearing on the question of accidents. 

We would like to hear from Mr. C. E. Davis, the Assistant Deputy 
Administrator for Domestic Petroleum Corporations, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense, formerly Director of Refining. 

Is Mr. Davis here? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Will you come forward, Mr. Davis. 

I understand you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I would like to present a short prepared 
statement, if I may. 

Mr. BeckwortH. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF C. E. DAVIS, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR DOMESTIC OPERATIONS, PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR 
DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY ELMER BATZELL, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR AND GENERAL COUNSEL, PETROLEUM 
ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Davis. The Petroleum Administration for Defense is the Gov- 
ernment agency responsible for the supplies of aviation fuel for the 
military and essential civil uses. We, therefore, are obliged, in the 
discharge of these duties, to investigate all possible courses of action. 
It follows that, when emergency shortages arise, established specifi- 
cations which restrict supplies must come under careful review. 
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The over-all supply and demand situation is periodically reviews 
by PAD to determine the magnitude of additional production 1 
quired. 

As of October 1, 1951, increased demands on the part of the military 
and the loss of the entire production from the Abadan refinery iy 
[ran resulted in an extiveabiéd shortage in the world-wide supply of 
high octane number aviation gasoline of 24,000 barrels per day. 

Inasmuch as approximately 90 percent of the high octane aviatio 
gasoline production facilities in operation are in the United States 
this country was called upon to fulfill that requirement normally 
satisfied by Abadan production. 

The m: jority of the product from that source went to commer 
operations carried on by friendly foreign countries overseas sg 
the American airline operators in foreign areas. 

Actually, the loss of Abadan production dated back to June 1951 
but operations were continued in foreign areas largely through de 
pletion of stocks In storage, However, certain airline operations, 
particularly in the Far East, had been drastically reduced. 

Until last October. it had been possible to provide adequate sup 
plies of fuels by means of well-established procedures and without 
using allocation powers. On October 19, 1951, the Petroleum Ad 
ministration for Defense issued PAD Order No.*4, placing a floor on 
the lead content of commercial aviation gasoline delivered for 
domestic consumption at 4.0 milliliters per gallon and for export at 
1.6 milliliters per gallon. This action was taken to overcome a sig 
nificant portion of the shortage of high octane aviation gasoline me} 
tioned above. 

In order to obtain additional supplies of aviation gasoline, the 
Petroleum Administration, at the same time, also issued PAD Order 
No. 3. This order required that alkylate and all other key blending 
components of a similar type required in the manufacture of high 
octane number avi: ation gasoline be reserved strictly for that use and 
required the use of all available raw materials for the production of 
alkylate, as directed by PAD, in order to insure maximum production 
of that vital aviation gasoline ¢ omponent. 

The possibilities of placing a floor on the lead content of commercial 
aviation gasoline had been discussed with representatives of the air 
lines and their industry associations in the fall of 1950 when a short 
age of somewhat lower magnitude was being faced. They presented 
at that time their objections to increasing the lead content of the fuel 
that they use to the military specification of 4.6 milliliters per gallon. 
These were carefully considered. 

At that time other means—which are still practiced were avail- 
able to increase production of aviation gasoline, and it was not neces- 
sary to take ate in increasing tetr: aethy] lead content. 

The main objections which airline operators have to higher tetra- 
ethyl lead content arises from the fact that the addition of tetraethyl 
lead to fuels causes increased engine deposits. This is true for auto- 
motive as well as aircraft engines. 

Tetraethyl] lead is a compound of lead and hydrocarbons which is 
vaporized or injected along with the fuel into the cylinders of the 
engine for the purpose of suppressing knock. 

Modern high output automotive and aircraft engines would not be 
operable with available fuels without the addition of tetraethy] lead. 
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Che fluid used contains scavenging agents which materially reduce, 
but do not entirely eliminate, engine deposits. The etlect of these 
deposits must be offset by adequate engines maintenance practices 
which, in the case of increased tetraethyl lead, generally means more 
frequent overhauls. 

The use of a tetraethyl lead content fuels is not new. During 
World War II, all high octane military and commercial aircraft 
fuels conti ctiey 4.6 centimeters of tetraethyl lead. With this tetra- 
ethyl content, it was possible to meet the requirements of aviation 
fuels with limited supplies of alkylate. 

After the war, with large producing capacity for alkylate avail- 
able, it was possible to replace a portion of the tetraethyl lead in com- 
mercial fuels with alkylate. 

The main point here is that with the present type engines, we could 
never complete ly eliminate the use of tetr: aethyl 1 ead, and ‘1 hat even 
though alkylate were not in short supply, it would be necessary to 
continue to use some tetraethyl lead in order to produce fuels which 
would perform satisfactorily. This, of course, means that we are 
discussing a degree of a situation, rather than any specific principle, 
and that in any case there exists the problem of deposits in engines as 
a possible result of tetraethyl lead. 

Our position, when PAD Order No. 4 was issued in October 1951, 
was not arbitrary. The reports submitted to the Petroleum Admin- 
istration during the previous year had shown that approximately 
50 percent of the commercial airline o perations in this country wer 
then being conducted on fuel containing 4.0 milliliters of Tetr: sativa’ 
lead per gallon, compared to 3.0 milliliters for the most of the remain- 
ing operations. 

A large portion of these oper itions was on the west coast, where the 


over-all supply situation on aviation gasoline had been very tight 


1 


and had forced individual refiners to supply higher lead content fuels 
in order to satisfy demand. 

This fact was discussed with the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and Civil Aeronautics Board, and there were no data forthcoming 
from those agencies to indicate that any extraordinary operating 
problems were being encountered in that area from the use of 4.0 
millileters tetraethyl lead fluid 

This connotes that the Pacific airlift, as well as all commercial 
operations in that area, had been operating satisfactorily on fuel 
containing the higher lead content for at least a year. 

Fuels containing a uniform tetraethyl lead content of 4.0 milliliters 
per gallon, are now used for commercial operations at all airports 
throughout this country. For this reason, we believe that neither 
the fuel composition, which is manufactured to meet specifications, 
nor the tetraethyl lead content of the fuels, can have any effects which 
would be peculiar to the recent tragedies at Elizabeth, N. J. 

In addition to the long-standing use of considerable quantities of 
1.0 milliliters fuel in domestic commercial operations, at the time 
PAD Order No. 4 was introduced, approximately half of the aviation 
gasoline for export in the fourth quarter for commercial use in 
foreign areas was scheduled to contain 4.6 milliliters of tetraethyl lead. 

In this connection, PAD has been inform: lly advised by the military 
services, the high octane aviation gasoline of which specifies 4.6 
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milliliters tetraethy! lead per gallon, that they never had an accide 
where tetraethyl was found to be a significant factor. 

\dditional discussions were held with representatives of the air 
lines, their industry associations, CAA and CAB, on October 23 and 2 
1951, to consider a request by CAB for a further delay in effecting 
in increase in tetraethy] lead content of commercial aircraft fuels 

In the face of the magnitude of the shortage of aviation gasolin 
existing at that time, we did not feel justified in delaying the effect 
date, October 30, of section 3 of PAD Order No. 4. 

Section 3 of PAD Order No. 4 relates to the tetraethyl! lead content 
of commercial aviation gasolines. It had been estimated that ap 
proximately 5,500 barrels per day of additional grade 100-130 aviation 
gasoline would be made available | ry the applic ation of this order. 
which was a significant contribution toward relieving the over-al 
shortage. 

It has been agreed with representatives of the airlines that whe 
additional information on this subject is available, meetings will 
cheduled to exchange information on any additional operating prob 
lems that are incurred by this order, and on increased availability of 
aviation gasoline resulting from the application of the order. At this 
writing, no new information has been received. 

In summarizing, it is important to describe the alternatives which 
were open to PAD in October 1951. The world-wide shortage of 
aviation gasoline was 24,000 barrels per day. And a portion of this 
shortage could be obtained by the provisions of PAD Order No. 3, 
and other small increments could be obtained by marginal procedures 
not previously considered necessary. These steps were not suflicient 
to produce the supplies of aircraft fuels required for military and 
essential civilian use. There were only three possible courses of 
action left open to PAD: 

1. Ration civil aircraft fuels; 

2. Restrict deliveries to the military; 

. Increase the tetraethyl lead content of civil aircraft fuels by 
ssuing PAD Order No. 

Of the afore-men tioned alternatives, PAD considered PAD Order 
No. 4 as the least objectionable solution to the problem. We fully 
ecognize the significance of increased tetraethyl lead in civil aircraft 
fuels, but our review of all the evidence led us to different conclusions 
as to the magnitude of the adverse effects predicted by the airline 
operators 

r this reason, we were able to make the decision to proceed with 
PAD Order No. 4 with the full belief that it was in the national 
interest. 

It was also stated, at that time, that as soon as the supply of avia- 

m oa line was sufficient to meet the essential requirements from 

ilitary and civilian sources the order would be immediately with- 
drawn. 

There are present indications that the supply position should be 
ipproximately in balance by the end of the third quarter of this year, 
und if there are no significant increases in demand, we believe that 
ch action could be taken at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my formal] statement 
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Mr. Beckworru. Mr. Davis, while these discussions were going on 
prior to segs when the order was issued, were you in on all these 
discussions, or most of them / 

Mr. area Yes. 

Mr. Beckwortu. What was your official capacity then ? 

Mr. Davis. Director of the Refining Division of the Petroleum 
Administration. 

Mr. Beckworrn. I assume that you were one of the primary men in 
PAD that had the responsibility of reaching the decision, if not the 
primary man? 

Mr. Davis. That isright. It was in my division. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. As you recall the discussions back there, was there 
a great deal of time devoted to the question of whether changes would 
lave to be made in the maintenance of engines and the checking of 
them ? 

Mr. Davis. The detailed changes that would have to be made? 

Mr. Beckworrn. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Did you get the idea that it would be a very 
serious problem ¢ 

Mr. Davis. We did not view it as a serious problem for this im- 
portant reason: 50 percent of the aviation gasoline being delivered 
to commercial airlines in the United States for the preceding year 
contained 4 cubic centimeters of tetraethyl lead which was the level at 
which PAD Order No. 4 was directed. 

It only raised the remaining 50 percent to the level of the other 
50 percent for the past year. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You stress there 50 percent of the gasoline being 
delivered to domestic companies; is that not right ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, for the airlines in the United States, all com- 
mercial airlines. 

Mr. Beckworrn. The significance as between domestic and foreign 
is really not important as to how much gasoline is being used or not 

Mr. Davis. It is important to this extent: That exports are shipped 
out of the United States to supply foreign airlines and American air 
lines operating in foreign countries. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Let me put it this way. 

[ believe you said the really significant fact is that at the time the 
question of issuing the order was being discussed, 50 percent of the 
gasoline already had that high lead content. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Does that mean that 50 percent of the gasoline 
used by American companies, whether they were buying foreign or 
domestic, had that amount of lead in the gasoline? 

Mr. Davis. If they fueled at airports in the United States. 

Mr. Becxworrnu. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Davis. If they fueled their airplanes at the airports in the 
United Sti ites. That is what is meant by domestic commercial. 

Mr. Becxwortn. In checking into that particular situation, did you 
find that most of the miles they flew were miles flown on gasoline such 
as you are describing ¢ 

Mr. Davis. It was about equally divided, Congressman, between the 
3 cubic centimeter material and the 4 cubic centimeter material 
milliliters, which is the same thing. 
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Mr. Beckwortu. To put it another way, did you find that a good 
many of the miles flown by American companies were flown using 
gasoline that was obtained outside the country, or not ? 

Mr. Davis. No, not from the United States. The production of 
aviation gasoline is over 90 percent located in the United States and 
the airlines throughout the world draw their supplies either from the 
United States or from the remaining’ production outside of the United 
States, which is less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Did foreign users make any unusual demands for 
certain kinds of gasoline? 

Mr. Davis. With the closure of the Abadan refinery, of course that 
placed a great additional burden on the supplies from the United 
States to supply the free countries of the world and make up the deficit 
created by the shut-down of that pl: int. 

The Vp laced their demands on the U nited States. 

Mr. Becxworrn. When they ask for gasoline do they in general 
specify a partic ular content of lead, or not ? 

Mr. Davis. They are quite willing to take whatever they can get 
The 4 cubie centimeter material in that 50 percent of the commercial 
distribution in the United States was largely on the west coast of the 
United States. as I mentioned before. 

Some airlines operated out there exclusively on 4 cubie centimeter 
material. Others operated on 4 cubic centimeters when they were 
fueling in San Francisco; they might operate on 4 cubic centimeters in 
Chicago, and 3 cubic centimeters in New York, or at different airports 
throughout the country they woul | get either 3 or 4 or 3144 ¢ ubie cen 
timeters, depending upon the points at which they were re fueling and 
the supply contracts which were available and which arranged for the 
delivery of fuel at those airports. 

But out of the whole total of the country, half of the gasoline was 

bic centimeters. If you put it in a common pot, it would work out 
ibor 14 cubic centimeters. 

Mr. Beck worru. How lone had it been 4 eubie centimeters? 

Mr. Davis. For about a year or more; since before the Korean 
situation. 

Mr. Beckworru. PAD felt that ample experience had been acquired 
In connection with the 4 cubic centimeters ? 

Mr. Davis. Most of the off-shore gasoline in California was 4 cubic 
centimeters or higher. 

The military has exclusively received 4.6 cubic centimeters per 
vallon. 

Mr. Becxkwortn. Do you have any questions, Mr. Wolverton ? 

Mr. Worverton. Mr. Chairman, as previously indicated, I have 
been greatly concerned over the possib le detrimental effects that might 
arise from the standpoint of safety in the use of the increased quantity 
of ethyl lead. I communicated my fears to Secretary Chapman, 

I have before me the letter which I addressed to him, which I would 

ke to make a part of the record in order that his reply might also be 
ippropriately made a part of the record. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

Hon. Oscir L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
an Mr. Secrerary: I am a member of the House special committee to inves- 
the cause of recent air accidents at Elizabeth, N. J. and to make such 
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recommendations aS may be deemed necessary to promate air safety. In 
connection with my duties as a member of such committee, I have been making 
inquiries as to kind or type of gasoline used by commercial air carriers. 

I find that PAD Orders 3 and 4, issued October 19, 1951, require for certain 
carriers a 4.0 tetraethyl lead content and others, 4.6. It has also come to my 
ittention that this change in the tetraethyl lead content from that which was 
previously the case and the decrease in alkylate content was opposed by CAA, 
CAB, ATA, together with other interested parties, including manufacturers and 
producers of aviation gasoline, on the ground that it might increase engine 
iilure and jeopardize safety. 

In order that I may be fully informed on this subject, would it be possible 
for you in your capacity as Secretary, or as head of the Petroleum Administration, 
) make available for me for use before the committee a copy of the transcript 
if the meeting of the National Petroleum Council held September 2, 1950, espe- 
ially with regard to remarks alleged to have been made by Mr. Rentzel and Mr. 
Brown relative to aviation gasoline, together with expressions of opinion made 
to you in 1950 by CAA, CAB, engine manufacturers and other interested parties 
when the order was first under consideration, or later in 1951 when the order was 
finally considered and adopted with the proposed change? 

I am also deeply concerned as to the purpose and effect of that provision of 
he order reading as follows: 

“Defense against claims or damages. No person shall be held for damages or 
penalty for any act or failure to act resulting directly or indirectly from his 
compliance with this order or amendments thereto so long as this order and its 
imendments shall remain in force, notwithstanding that this order or any of 
imendments thereto or any part thereof, shall hereafter be declared invalid by 
judicial or other incompetent authority.” 

I will appreciate any expression from you as to the purpose and effect of this 
provision and particularly as to whether the broad language used will preclude 
claims for damages for death, personal injury, or property growing out of an inci 
lent to the air crashes at Elizabeth, N. J. 

I trust you will find it convenient to make an early answer. It will be 
appreciated. 

A few minutes ago, Mr Chairman, I received under date of March 
3, an answer to the communication which I have just read. 

As you will notice, it is a very voluminous document. It un- 
doubtedly endeavors to answer the inquiries that I set forth in the 
letter, but being as voluminous as it is, in the few minutes that it 
has been in my possession I have not had an opportunity to give it the 
study that it is entitled to have, and which would be helpful to us 
for it to have. 

As I have gone through it quickly, I have noticed some matters 
that seem to bear out the opinions that I had when I wrote the letter 
to Secretary Chapman, that relate particularly to the safety feature. 

Will you tell me, Mr. Davis, whether the CAA in 1950 when the 
order was under consideration, and in 1951 when it was again under 
consideration and finally adopted, objected to it ? 

Mr. Davis. They objected to the order in 1950, and they objected 
to the order having been issued in 1951. 

Mr. Wotverton. Upon what ground did the CAA object ? 

Mr. Davis. They objected on very extensive grounds, that is, main- 
tenance of aircraft, the operation of aircraft, the safety of operation 
of aircraft. 

There were objections from CAA, CAB, the Air Transport As- 
sociation, and industry representatives. 

Now, I have stated that we gave full consideration to those objec- 
tions, and I also mentioned that at the time most of the objections 
were filed in 1950 we were considering increasing the tetraethy] lead 
content to 4.6. 

23336—52——19 
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We also at that time were considering raising the volatility of the 
gasoline. 

Most of the letters in our possession relate to both those conditions 
the increase in tetraethyl lead content to 4.6 and the increase jy 
volatility. 

We stopped short of 4.6 in October 1951 by raising the tetraethy 
lead content only to the level of half of the gasoline being sold 
commercial use in the country. We did not raise volatility. 

Now it is very difficult for PAD, and we have considerable support 
in other directions, to believe that when half of the operations, and 
the west coast almost exclusively, could operate on 4 cubic cent 
meters material, that the other half of the country’s operations woul 
have any significant change in the safety of their operation. 

We recognize that for those people who were using the low: 
tetraethyl lead content, that they would have to incur greater mai 
tenance expense. They would have to perhaps overhaul their engin 

at shorter intervals. 

But as far as safety is concerned, it is very difficult to understa1 
why the safety of operations in all airline business which was using 
the 4.0 cubic centimeters could not be equally effective in the airlines 
using 3 cubic centimeters. 

Mr. Worverron. Let us come back to my question, which was: 

Did the CAA object? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Worverron. Did the CAB object ? 

Mr. Davis. They did. 

Mr. Woterton. Did the ATA object ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. I stated they objected, too. 

Mr. Wotverron. Did any of the airlines individually object ‘ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Wotvertron. Did manufacturers of engines object ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Wotverton. Did a representative of Pratt Whitney object? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. They are manufacturers of engines. 

Mr. Wotverron. Now, who favored it outside of PAD? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we must consider that at the time we were short 
24,000 barrels a day of aviation gasoline. We had urgent demands 
from the military services to meet their requirements. We had 
urgent demands to meet the essential civilian and military require 
ments in friendly foreign areas. 

We had exhausted all other means of increasing production. 

We felt that the proposed step in PAD order No. 4 was a reasonable 
and sound thing to do and that the facts supported our doing that, 
keeping in mind that we stopped at 4 cubic centimeters, that we did 
not go to 4.6. 

Now, military gasoline has always been 4.6 in recent years. In all 
their transport and military operations, they have used high lead 
content and have advised us that they consider the gasoline entirely 
safe. 

I would like to quote in that connection, if I may, from a letter we 
received from the United States Air Force signed by General Far- 
thing, which states as follows: 


It is difficult for the Air Force to compare the effects of low lead content in 
aviation fuel with that of high lead content in aviation fuel on the basis of fuel 
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consumption, since the Air Force has used military fuel which contains a high 
lead content. High safety standards are maintained through preventive main- 
tenance procedures, which are covered in Air Force Technical Order 01—1—436, 
copy of which is attached for your information. This safety record is best borne 
out by the experience of the Military Air Transport Service which operates the 
argest eargo and passenger air fleet in the world, using a 4 to 4.6 milliliter lead 
content fuel for all flights, including extensive overwater operations. They 
have established an enviable safety record. 

Commercial airlines operating under Government costract are supplied in most 
cases with military specification fuel generally containing a high lead content, 
apparently without impairing their safety. 

Now, also supporting PAD’s position is the experience of the United 
States Navy. Quoting from their communication to us: 

The transport type aircraft of the Navy are operated under procedures closely 
approximating these used by the commercial airlines. The engines are operated 
basically in accordance with the manufacturer’s approved operating procedures. 
The Navy and the Air Force jointly developed a constant power cruise patrol 
procedure for more dependable operation of the aircraft. It is our understand- 
ing that most airlines have adopted this procedure with minor changes. 

In view of the above, the Navy considers that so long as the prescribed oper- 
ating procedures are followed, the use of fuel reaching the marginal limit of the 
military specifications does not compromise flight safety. It is agreed that a 
slight increase in fuel consumption and engine maintenance is to be expected. 

That ends my quotation of those two letters, Congressman Wol- 
verton. 

Mr. Worverton. What was the date of those letters? 

Mr. Davis. I would like to mention, Congressman Wolverton, that 
my statement that I gave earlier was taken substantially from the 
letter which you just received from Secretary C hapman, and all of 
the attachments to this letter are part of my presentation. 

The letter from the Navy was dated October 19, 1950; the letter 
from the Air Force was dated December 19, 1950. Now that was at 
the time when we were seriously considering going to the higher 
content of 4.6. 

Mr. Worverton. Each of these agencies or individuals who regis- 
tered objection did so on the basis that it did have a tendency to 
deteriorate safety, did they not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Any factor influencing the engine deposits is a 
factor that influences sz ifety. Engine deposits, of course, are present 
in all aircraft engines and will alw ays be so long as they are operated, 
either from fuel or lubricant. factors. 

The difficulty in determining that question on the basis of their 
objections is the degree of compromise in safety represented by the 
action taken by PAD. 

‘yz ° . 

rhe deposits can be taken care of by proper maintenance, as the 
Air Force has stated in their communication. 

Mr. Wotverton. Assuming that there might have been a difference 
of opinion, what justification did you feel that PAD had to take the 
opinions that were expressed in those two letters that you have read, 
as distinguished from the objections that had been made by CAA, 
CAB, ATA, individual lines, and manufacturers of engines? 

9 

Would you say that the weight of experience was in favor of the 
letters that had been written by the two military services / 

Mr. Davis. That is a hard question to answer specifically. The 
answer as we viewed it on the basis of the practice then in effect where 
the commercial airlines were already using 4 cubic centimeters mate- 
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rial in half of their operations in the United States, would seem to 
convince any objective person looking for increased production, that 
the remaining half could be raised to the level of the production which 
was presumably being used satisfactorily and thereby gain increased 
production of 55 barrels at a time when production was extremel) 
short. 

Mr. Wotverton. What I am trying to ascertain is what justifica 
tion existed at the time when the order was made that would justify 
ignoring the experience and the advice based upon that experience 
that had been made known to the PAD by the different agencies of 
vovernment and industry that I have mentioned, as well as s the indi 
viduals who were connected with them or with the airlines that were 
continually operating and therefore undoubtedly in a position to know 
the effect of increased lead ? 

Was it the exigency of the occasion that required you to take some- 
body else’s opinion, or was it because after giving consideration to 
those who have opposed it and those who favored it, which you have 
read to us, that you concluded the CAA, CAB, and the airlines and 
the engine manufacturers were not as well qualified to express opinions 
that should have an influence upon you as the two military service 
that had communicated with you / 

Mr. Davis. No. we considered both of those. The exigencies of 
the situation were great. 

Mr. Worverton. What was the situation that justified your depart 
ment ignoring = apd advice, counsel, and the opinions that had been 
expressed by all of the agencies and individuals to whom I have 
referred ¢ 

Mr. Davis. We did not ignore the advice, sir. We gave weight 

yall of the advice that we could get, and all the facts that we could 
get. We could not supply the required amount of aviation gasoline 
without trying to balance the production requirements, the worldwide 
demand, the military needs, in a time of mobilization, with the over-all 
conditions under which we were judging the case. 

Now, we had support, as we say, from what we could consider 
sound technical organizations such as the Air Force and Navy, which 
I have mentioned. 

The National Advisory Council for Aeronautics have reviewed this 
subject of lead content and have indicated to us that they feel that 
aircraft engines can satisfactorily operate on higher lead content. 

If you like, I could read you resolutions from NACA on that subject 
supporting this. 

There is conflict, there is no doubt about it, in this field about which 
we are talking. But we have been confronted with a serious problem 
in trying to reconcile a short production position with a reasonable 
approach to commercial use. 

[ have stated that we have a history of 50 percent of the — 
having the lead content which we prescribed in PAD order No. 

Now, no airline or no manufacturer has presented to PAD ev dene e 
that would show that the operations of that 50 percent of the use are 
unsafe. 

Mr. Wotverton. Is it not true that notwithstanding the opinion that 
had been expressed and the advice that was given by those whom I have 
mentioned, that the necessities of the case required you to do it and for 
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that reason you ignored their opinion and took the opinion of the 
persons that would enable you to do the thing you wanted to do! 

Mr. Davis. I think in any case where you do not follow the recom- 
mendations, you have ignored an opinion. But we have tried to base 
it on a broad examination of the problem from the standpoint of 
national defense and national interest and we feel that we reached a 
conclusion which was sound and in that interest. 

Mr. Wotverton. You first considered it in 19504 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Wotverton. Then you withheld making the order at that time ¢ 

Mr. Davis. We did not issue it. 

Mr. Woiverton. Was that due to the adverse opinions that were 
resented to you! 

Mr. Davis. I can say that it was probably more likely due to the 
fact that, first, the shortage was much less at that time in barrels per 


} 
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day than it was in October 1951. 

Mr. Wouverton. What increased the shortage in 1951 

Mr. Davis. There was a greater increase in the use of military and 
commercial aircraft a greater increase in demand throughout the free 
world increased the shortage in 1951. 

The production and demand more than doubled the first year after 
Korea. 

Mr. Woxtvertron. Did the closing of Abadan have a direct bearing ? 

Mr. Davis. It had as I mentioned previously a very direct bearing 

since all the production of that refinery was lost to aerial commerce 
throughout the world. 
Mr. Woxverron. As a result of that, has it become necessary for pro 
ducers in this country to send that type of gasoline elsewhere which 
otherwise could have been used in this country and would thereby 
have eliminated the necessity of making this order ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. This country supplied the aviation gasoline which 
wee lost by the shut-down of the Abadan Refinery. 

Mr. Worverton. To whom did we supply it? 

Mr. Davis. To countries and airlines all over the free world. Over 
90 percent of the manufacturing capacity in existence for aviation 
gasoline is located in the United States. 

Consequently, there is only one place to turn for aviation gasoline. 

Whether the flying is in Formosa, India, Australia, or the Middle 
Kast, it substantially comes from this country. 

Mr. Woxrverron. Then it would seem as if our safety or lack of 
safety depends on demands elsewhere rather than at home. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is true, that the safety of this country de 
pends on things that happen in the rest of the world in petroleum, as 
well as in other fields. 

Certainly, petroleum and aviation gasoline production in particular 
is centered in this country. 

Mr. Wotverron. How soon after this order was made did that type 
of gasoline go into use by the airlines in this eastern area / 

Mr. Davis. The order was effective for deliveries after October 30. 
That time was to permit the turn-over of stocks in the hands of blend- 
ers and refiners. 

So that within a very few weeks, depending on the location, the 
airlines should have been operating on that gasoline. 
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Mr. Wotverron. Would they have been operating on it in Dece: 
ber last ¢ 

Mr. Davis. They should have been operating on it by November, 
although it varies, depending on whether the gasoline comes from 
south Texas by tanker and to a tank on the east coast and to a truck 
which fills the plane. That is the supply line that varies with every 
location. 

Mr. Wotverron. Do you know whether the airplanes that crashed 
in Elizabeth had used this type of gasoline? 

Mr. Davis. I have no knowledge ¢ on that subject. 

Mr. Wotverron. Would your agency be interested in knowing 
whether the effects that had been mentioned to you as likely to fo! 
low the use of this gasoline had in fact been the cause of those 
accidents ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Our agency is always interested in those facts. We 
do not have the means to acquire those facts. That is in the hands 
of other agencies like the CAA. 

Mr. Wotverron. In view of the fact it had been argued before the 
agency that this change should not be made because of the safety fac 
tor, when it became observable, not only at Elizabeth, but other places 
that there had been engine failures, you do not think that should have 
created any interest on your part to determine whether it could have 
been in any way due to the type of gasoline that had been used / 

Mr. Davis. We are quite sure that the agencies of government re 

sponsible for the investigation of aircraft failures will certainly ex 
amine the fuel conditions surrounding the crash, the fuel factors that 
may have been present. 

Mr. Worverton. Then you are depending on them the same as this 
committee is without showing any interest yourself in the subject ¢ 

Mr. Barzet. Maybe I can “help you. My name is Elmer Batzell. 
I am the Assistant Deputy Administrator and general counsel for the 
Petroleum Administration. On this particular phase I merely want 
to say that throughout the discussions, which have lasted, as the ree 
ord shows, something over a year, we had asked and were depending 
upon, as Mr. Davis has said, these other agencies to provide the addi 
tional technical dvta to follow through on the exact gasoline used by 
the carriers in their every-day operations. In general I think it would 
be fair to say that probably most of the commercial flights in the 
United States from the early part of December, including necessarily, 
of course, the flights in Elizabeth, were flown in part on this gasoline 
of 4.0 milliliters tetraethyl lead. 

Mr. Wotverton. Do I understand, then, that you are more willing 
now to take the opinion of the CAA and the CAB upon further study 
by them than you were in the fall of last year or in 1950? 

Mr. Barzeii. No; I think that the prob ‘lem, as Mr. Davis pointed 
out to you before, is one where we took into consideration a conflict 
of expert testimony upon the exact and precise effects of the inclusion 
of additional quantities of tetraethyl lead in a gallon of gasoline. 
The military, as the military has pointed out and T think the airlines 
themselves will agree, have flown probably the largest air freight and 
passenger service in operation throughout the world through their 
MATS service. We took into consideration their views of the con- 
sequences of additional quantities of tetraethyl lead in the gasoline. 
Their finding was in effect that it did not adversely affect safety. 
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On the other hand, there were certain airlines which felt, mostly 
a prospective matter rather than a retrospective matter, that the 
nclusion of additional quantities might affect safety. There is the 
still further conflict of expert evidence that certain of these airlines 
had been flying on this 4.0 milliters of lead throughout the period 
and for the preceding year. It is this area of conflict of expert testi- 
mony which is germane here. 

Mr. Wotverton. The testimony which you have given seems to in- 
dicate to me that you anticipated that a further or additional study 
would be made by the CAA or the CAB, and that you were depending 
on them to do that, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Barzers.. We certainly anticipated two things 

Mr. Wotverton. I am asking if it isn’t the case that you are de- 
pending upon them. What would they do now that would justify 
your taking their advice when they have previously given you their 
advice based upon their many years of experience. 

Mr. Barzeu. Let me point out to you, if I may, one aspect of this 
which I mentioned before. Their views were what I might call pros- 
pective. That is, this might occur. They were not based upon ad- 
duced evidence from engine manufacturers or anyone else as to pre- 
cisely the relationship. 

Mr. Wotverton. I do not want to interrupt you and you may go on, 
but do I understand you mean that they should be able to show you 
cases where there have been crashes and that was due to that, and that 
you wanted to see or know of crashes before you would take their 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Barzeti. Oh, no. LI obviously have not stated my position well. 
What I was talking about was as to the technical effect of increased 
deposits in the engines and the relationships of that to potential 
crashes or to engine failures absent crashes. I am talking of the ex- 
tremely technical point, not whether or not a crash exists. There are, 
of course, certain types of aircraft that have had a history of diffi- 
culties with engines regardless of the fuel. 

Mr, Hinsraw. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman would viéld to me 
for a minute, I would like to quote a couple of lines from page 192 
of the American Aviation Daily for October 4, 1951 | reading | : 

The United States Navy is testing a new fuel additive which promises to 
minimize fouling of aircraft spark plugs and make possible using greater amounts 
of tetraethyl lead without damaging effects. 

Then further on: 

The United States Air Force has changed its specifications to provide for a 
higher lead content and is already experiencing trouble directly attributable 
to lead fouling. 

How do you account for that before October 4, 1951? 

Mr. Davis. That is incorrect, sir, as a statement. The Air Force 
has used 4.6 centimeters of lead continuously since before the last war 
in all their military gasoline. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In all their military gasoline ? 

Mr. Davis. Unless—— 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. I snppose some of these numerous crashes that the 
military have had lately can be attributed to the use of high content 
of tetraethyl lead. They have had a crash every day or so. 

Mr. Davis. They say, of course, that they investigate all those 
crashes thoroughly, and they have not indicated to us—in fact, to the 
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contrary—that they have determined that tetraethyl lead was a sig 
nificant factor in any crash. 

Mr. Hixsuaw. One more interruption if the gentlement from Ney 
Jersey will permit. I think it is pretty well understood that, whe 
an airplane has crashed and burned, it is pretty difficult to find 
out what might or might not have been in the engine that caused, 
let’s say, the failure of that engine. The temperatures are quite high, 
and the burning is over a long period of time. I do not know 
whether you can ever find that out. I would like to ask you this 
question: Did you say that the Military Air Transport Service used 
military-type gasoline or commercial- type? 

Mr. Davis. The military type, containing 4.6 cubic centimeters 
instead of the commercial 4 cubic centimeters. 

Mr. Cartyte. What did I understand your name to be? 

Mr. Barzevi. Batzell, B-a-t-z-e-l-l. 

Mr. Cartyzie. Mr. Batzell, did 1 understand you to say that ther 
are manufacturers of aircraft engines operating in this country today 
that have a record for an unusually large number of accidents ‘ 

Mr. Barzeiy. No, sir. What I said was this: that there had bee: 
experiences with certain types of engines which in certain phases had 
apparently gone out for on reason or another; that those reasons wer 
not necessarily directly related or indirectly related to the type of 
fuel that was used. There was a multiple series of factors, and |] 
know of my own knowledge generally today of no such type of 
instance. Iwas thinking ofa couple of years ago. 

Mr. Cartyte. I did not understand that to "be the statement that 
you made just a few minutes ago. Is that the same statement that 
you made a few minutes ago ¢ 

Mr. Barzec.. That was the statement I was endeavoring to make: 
ves, sir. I would be very glad for the reporter to read the recor: 
back. I was not intending to state otherwise. 

Mr. Worverron. To emphasize this, is the reason I am dwelling 
so much on the hearing that was held by PAD. I have before m« 
a transcript of that hearing in which this took place. Mr. Bruce K 
Brown is speaking, addressing his remarks to Mr. Rentzel. 
| Reading: | 

Wouldn't it be preferable on a temporary basis to use less gasoline in the 
civil airlines and keep it at 3 cubie centimeters, or would you rather run on 4.6 
for a couple of months until we get organized? 

Mr. RentzeEL. You are asking only the temporary answer to the problem 

Mr. Bruce Brown. Yes. You brought it up, and I am asking a question On it 

Mr. Rentze.. If it came down to a question, certainly I would decide to the 
side of safety anytime. me answer to it is that I would prefer to see 
reduction in the amount of gasoline rather than a reduction in the amount of 
safety anyday. That is my ‘job. 

That is a pretty strong statement ; is it not ? 

Mr. Davis. That is. 

Mr. Wotverron. Did you give any opportunity for the airlines 
to elect what they would r: ather do? 

Mr. Davis. At the time we had the order issued we discussed the 
alternative of rationing. The shortage that existed at that time 
would have curtailed the civilian airline availability of gasoline over 
25 percent. There was no indication on the part of the people who 
were discussing it in October 1951 that rationing would be preferable 
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the course that we were pursuing. I mentioned in the statement 

at I made that we had three alternatives. The first was rationing. 
We considered that there was no indication of a willingness on the part 
of the industry to curtail their operations, and I think today that on 

e level of 4-cubic centimeter material the industry would undoubted 
y prefer the order as it eXists, as a temporary measure, to a curtail 
ment of operations. 

Mr. Wotverron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know just how to do it 
r t! procedure that should be followed. There are a number of 

uestions that I would lke to ask, based on the amount of-mate rial 

1 have before me and particularly growing out of the reply which 
the Secretary of the Interior has sent to our committee in which there 
ppear communications from outstanding authorities on this subject. 
| hardly know how to proceed in the short time that is at our dis 
osal to bring this out the way it should be brought out and have 
t spread on this record. 

For instance, I see General Arnold in the audience. I see some 
thers who are mentioned in this corresponden e, who expressed them 
elves very plainly and very strongly as to the dangers that would 
come from the use of increased tetraethyl lead and the tendency it 
would have to produce corrosion in engines, governors, valves, ducts, 
the dome of the propeller, ete. I think we have had enough testi 
mony already to indicate that PAD felt justified in accepting the 
opinion of certain witnesses from the Navy in the form of letters, 
and, as it would seem to me, overlooking the experience that had been 
vained over many years of active service by men engaged in aviation, 
oth in a military way and in a commerci: al w ay, together with over 
looking or ignoring the opinion of those who are engaged in the 

manufacture of e ngines. 

How do you wish to proceed? Shall we go on questioning this 
witness, or would you like to hear something from, we will say, Gen 
eral Arnold, the representatives of the Pratt & Whitney concern, and 
Mr. Tipton as to the position of the ATA in the matter? In the 
short time that we have, what do you suggest / 

Mr. Beckwortu. The question of time is important, Mr. Wolverton, 
because, as you know and as the committee knows, we have consider- 
tble business tomorrow before the House. I am wondering if the 
Air Transport Association, of which I see two representatives, Mr. 
Tipton and General Arnold, would have a brief statement that you 
ot 1 make at this time, indicating your position on this as the mat 

‘is being discussed. 

‘nel Arnoip. My name is Milton W. Arnold, vice president of 
operations and engineering of the ATA. In answer to your question, 
| will be very happy to follow whatever you and the committee 
desire; but, Mr. Chairman, in a problem so complex as this, I would 
suggest that it will take at least 15 or 20 minutes anyway. I hate to 
try to get into a problem like this in 5 or 10 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, in the light of this 
rather long reply which Mr. Wolverton has received, he obviously 
has not had a chance to go over it so that he can examine this witness. 
Would it be advisable to postpone further cross-examination / 

Mr. Wotvertron. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to complicate the 
situation any; but, as you see from my letter, I raised a further ques- 
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tion as to the reason, the purpose, and the effect of that very unusua 
provision in the order which is entitled “Defense Against Clair 
for Damages.” I would like an opportunity to go into that to see what 
the purpose of it was. Maybe the attorney feels that he should be 1 
one to explain that situation. 

Mr. Beckworrn. I wish to state that you will have an opportunit, 
to explore that. In view of the brevity of the time we have this afte: 
noon, I feel it might be helpful to the committee in understanding 
this question from more viewpoints than one if we had General Arno] 
or Mr. Tipton to state in 15 minutes that which you have in mind, wit 
the understanding, of course, that the committee will have an oppo 
tunity to question you further, Mr. Davis, and you too, Mr. Batzel 
representing the PAD. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman — 

Mr. Beckxworrnu. Likewise, it would give perhaps more meaning 
to this very exhaustive document which has been sent to Mr. Wo! 





verton. 

Yes? 

Mr. Davis. We are prepared to answer all - questions you have, 
and I particularly want to introduce Col. W. J. Worcester, who has 


been assigned to PAD as aviation officer by in military during this 
critical period of aviation shortage. 

Mr. Becxworrn. We will expect to hear him later. We won't ask 
him for any statement now. General Arnold? 

Mr. O’Hara. May I ask one further question: Are PAD Orders 3 
and 4 still in force and effect ¢ 

Mr. Davis. They are both still in effect. 

Mr. Becxwortn. May I ask this brief question, because it has been 
mentioned several times. You mentioned that the shortage “appeared 
to be” as of the date you referred to. Did that shortage work out 
to be what you anticipated it would be? 

Mr. Davis. We have been short continuously. 

Mr. Beckwirn. Was it greater than you thought it was? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, although in volume we have not had the total de- 
mand that was anticipated at that time, our production has not yet 
exceeded the requirements coming from military and civilian sources. 
You see, 24,000 barrels a day was the estimated demand on which we 
issued the order. We have not yet met the total demand, and for the 
next two quarters we estimate that the shortage will continue to be in 
existence. It will probably approximate a million barrels of 100-oc- 
tane aviation during the two succeeding quarters, the second and third 
quarters. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Davis, do I gather from you that this 20- or 24- 
thousand-barrel shortage, whatever it is, of aviation gasoline, is the 
quantity of aviation gasoline that was produced at the Abadan 
refinery ? 

Mr. Davis. No; the Abadan refinery produced a total of 18,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Of aviation gasoline of what quality ? 

Mr. Davis. 100 octane and higher. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Was that the type with high content of tetraethyl 
lead ? 
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Mr. Davis. It was all kinds, but on the basis of 4.6 cubic centimeter 
I think the calculations gave production of 18,000 barrels a day. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How much of the normal 3-cubic-centimeter tetra- 
ethyl-lead gasoline did they produce before? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t have the breakdown of those figures. I can’t 
answer that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. There is no way to determine what actual shortage 
of the 3-cubic centimeter lead type gasoline was caused by the Aba- 
dan refinery shut-down ? 

Mr. Davis. The total gasoline at 100 octane equivalent was 18,000 
barrels from Abadan. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That is 100 octane equivalent, using 4.6 cubic centi- 

meter of lead. Can you translate that into what they were producing 
with respect to the 3 cubic centimeters lead content of gasoline, 100 
octane ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I don’t have the distribution of gasoline on 3, 4, and 4.6 
from that refinery. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Actually, were they turning out the 3-cubic-centi- 
meter content aviation gasoline or were they turning out the 4.6? 

Mr. Davis. I think they were manufacturing both grades, accord- 
ing to their customers’ requirements. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Where were they shipping that gasoline? Did any 
of it come here ? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, no. Largely in the Eastern Hemisphere. Europe, 
of course, was supplied substantially from there, and the Far East and 
he Middle East. Of course, they were supplying their customers 
throughout the world, except the United States. I think it is doubt- 
ful that any of it came to the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I am just trying to find out how much of the 3-cubie- 
centimeter content high-alkylate gasoline will be required to be re- 
placed among these various so-called friendly nations of the world, 
which made it necesary for us to reduce 24,000 barrels, or whatever the 
figure is, of that type of gasoline in this country. 

“Mr. Davis. I am afraid I don’t have that information, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I would like to have that supplied for the record. 

Mr. O’Hara. May I follow that with one question: Would you not 
assume that all of those who were supplied by Abadan are now being 
supplied by us, or are they being furnished from other sources besides 
the United States? 

Mr. Davis. There are no new sources. Largely, the Abadan produc- 
tion has been made up by production in the United States, because 
the production outside the United States, which is relatively small 
in volume, was already in operation and continued in operation. So, 
it is a transfer of the demand from the Middle East to the United 
States for that aviation gasoline, largely. Petroleum has been in- 
creased as much as it could in other areas, but the potentialities were 
very low. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Thank you. We will expect to have you back. 

General Arnold, will you take the stand, please. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MILTON W. ARNOLD, VICE PRESIDENT, OPERA. 


TIONS AND ENGINEERING, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Arnoup. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: my 
ime is Milton W. Arnold, vice president of operations and engvinee! 
ing of the Air Transport Association, which is a trade organizatio 
representing the United States scheduled airlines, and a majority of 
the industry are members of this organization. 

Gentlemen, from my background, I have had intimate knowledge 
of this problem since it first arose in 1950 soon after the outbreak of 
the Korean situation. As Mr. Davis and Mr. Batzell mentioned, thi 
question in regard to the problem was promulgated to the industry in 
1950, at whie h time he has reiterated the problem that the proposal 
of increasing the lead content to 4.6 was delayed. In September 1951 
we understood from indirect sources that the PAD at that time had 
considered the problem of increasing the lead content again. Through 
discussions with the PAD we learned that they were actively consid 
ering this problem. The result was that the Civil Aeronautics Admin 
istration and the Civil Aeronautics Board and ourselves and the en 
gine manufacturers, through informal discussions with the PAD, 
requested that we discuss this problem before any action was taken. 

I think before going into the details of the particul: ir problem I 
would like to bring you the background of the over-all problem of 
lead and its general effect as the airlines feel that such a problem 
presents itself, 

Gentlemen, I think it would be a little bit beyond the pale of common 
sense to assume that the airlines as organizations would insist that 
gasoline with a high lead content would have no deleterious effect upon 
engine operations when just the opposite has been their experience. It 
would seem also illogical that the airlines, and the engine manufac 
turers sup porting them, would contend that we are concerned about 
an increase in lead content if we didn’t feel that that problem was 
justified. In other words, why should we take a stand against an 
increase of lead content in gasoline if we did not believe honestly and 
feel that factually we had information to contend that it did have a 
serious effect upon the operation of engines and components. We 
an go into considerable detail in that problem. Pan American Air- 
ways probab ly has led all interested parties in this because of their 
2 years’ experience. They have probably had some of the most 
capab le people in studying engine operations. Our whole program 
in air tr io portation has been to increase the reliability of an engine, 
to increase the available horsepower there, and in case of failure to 
be sure that the other remaining engines maintain their degree of 
reliability, and to do anything which we could to do that. That is 
the objective. 

The experience has been that, with the present types of engines vary- 
ing in different categories, the consumption depends entirely upon the 
various components, the compression, the horsepower. It is a very 
complex problem as to determine exactly the amount of effect that. the 
amount of lead will have on each engine. 

To clarify the point, I would like to give an example, if I may—as I 
say, we “— we are unanimous in this opinion—of the seriousness of 
increase In lead content. On the idea that others may not have the 
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same opinion, I would like to quote from a letter from the Esso Export 
Corp., dated September 18, 1951, to Mr. Melvin Case, Supply and 
Distribution Subcommittee of the Foreign Petroleum Supply Com- 
mittee, 270 Park Avenue, New York City; signed by Mr. A. R. Ogston, 
head of the technical service division. Mind you, they are manufac- 
turers of fuel, and exporters. 

Three cc. quality is still being supplied to United States domestic airlines and 
other customers by some of the major oil companies. It is to be noted that if 
the lead content of these domestic supplies were raised to somewhere between 
3.25 and 3.5 ce. about the same gain in production could be achieved as in the 


case of raising the foreign supplies from 4.0 to 4.6. 


What is important is that the addition of 0.25 to 0.5 cc. at the 3 ce. level would 
do very little harm, whereas 0.6 cc. increase over 4 cc. is an altogether different 
matter and will, according to our major airline customers and Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, jeopardize operating safety. 

That is a letter from a manufacturer of fuel. We could go for hours 
and give information in regard to our feeling. 

I think in all justice to the PAD order we realize that the final PAD 
Order No. 4 did not go as far as was originally anticipated in 1950, 
nor was the volatility affected. Yet we think that possibly, as the 
letter as quoted here, one of the most serious problems is the increase 
of 4.0 to 4.6, which is in the PAD for export, which requires all inter- 
national operators, with the exception—and the waiver is provided 
of—the 4360 engine, which may still use 3.0. 

I would like «lso to make a mention of a general misunderstanding 
of some of the facts that exist between ourselves and the I — Win 
administration, Which ts possibly understandable, but, ventlemen, if 1 
may summe irize, our fee ‘ling 1 is that as represe ntatives of the carriers 
we think we are rather firm with the complete unanimous agreement 
of all carriers who operate and who have had a number of years of 
experience, plus the engine manufacturers, that increase in lead is a 
serious probelm. We cannot put ourselves in the serious position of 
judging the seriousness of the increase as it affects national defense. 
That is a problem for the Munitions Board and other. So I would 
like to come to the point of the increased use of lead as it affects our 
operation, and I believe that we are justified, our people having oper 
ated aircraft for a number of years, to know what those effects are as 
well as humanly possible. 

Just before the PAD Order No. 4 was released there was some in 
formal discussion with the Petroleum Administration in regard to the 
use of the gasoline which we were using and the amount of lead in it. 
It is the same point that Mr. Davis mentioned. It was our under 
standing from the CAA that an agreement was made by which the 
CAA, as representing the public, would have the opportunity to check 
physically the amount of lead in the gasoline which was being used 
in October 1951, and that no action would be taken until that time. I 
have a copy here of that actual check. 

As I recall, the check was completed on Thursday night, and the 
petroleum administration issued their order in the Federal Register 
the following Friday morning. There was no opportunity at any 
time before the issuing of the PAD Order No. 4 to consult or discuss 
the thing, except informally by telephone, and at no time had we been 
formally told that it would be issued. The following Monday or 
Tuesday, through the intervention of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the CAA cooperation of Mr. Chapman, we did have a full diseussion 
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with all people in regard to the matter. We came to no further co: 
clusion than we had previously. Complete disagreement, Namely, 
standing on one side with the airlines, the Civil “Aeronautics Board. 
the CAA, and the engine manufacturers; and the Petroleum Admin 
tration insisting that we were overestimating the seriousness of thie 
problem. We disagree with that opinion, and we think it is questio: 
able that they have the experience that we have. We don’t know th 
problems of refining gasoline. 

We have here the actual checks of the oper ration of companies 
Northeast Airlines, Capital, Delta, C. & S., National, Eastern, Mid 
continent, Continental, Braniff, American, TWA, Colonial Western. 
Slick, California Central, Panagra, and Pan American. We have th 
minimum amount of lead content in the sample gasoline taken, we 
have the maximum amount, and we have the average amount. Ou 
figures don’t check with the figures of the PAD by actual check. Thi 
average in October was 3.25. The PAD thought that approximately 
50 percent of the gasoline being used by the airlines was 4.0. Accord 
ing to our figures approximately 75 or 80 percent was in the vicinity 
of 3.0, and 30 to 25 percent was 4.0. 

Furthermore, it is my understanding—and Pan American, which is 
represented here, which operates on the west coast, can confirm this- 
that the Standard Oil of California and the Texas Co., who are the 
main suppliers on the west coast, constantly refused to decrease the 
lead content of their fuel, and that they maintained a 4.0 lead content 
prior to the PAD and that the users of that particular fuel have 
attempted to get a reduction, but for reasons which are a little too 
complex, but the fact is if there are only two suppliers in an area you 
are forced to buy the gasoline from them or not operate. In my esti- 
mation that is a little different picture from the fact that we were 
voluntarily using 50 percent of 4.0 prior to the PAD order. ‘There is 
a possibility that maybe both of us are right, gentlemen, but I have yet 
re see the facts that we have gotten refuted, as in those : samples which 

‘AA obtained from the airlines which I checked. 

With regard to safety, in November we undertook to determine 
factually, as Mr. Davis has properly stated, to obtain more factual 
information, upon the statement that Mr. Chapman would reconsider 
the position of 4.0 ce for domestic and 4.6 for the international when 
the world situation eased. We undertook to give him more factual 
information as to the effect of the high lead upon our operation in 
comparison to the previous. 

Mr. Davis spoke about the line of supply. From our observation 
it will take anywhere from a month to as much as 3 months for the 
present stocks which were brought before the PAD order went into 
effect to be replaced by the 4. 0 comple te as the minimum and 4.6 as the 
minimum in the international field. 

If the PAD order were completely eliminated today and all of the 
suppliers of gasoline went back, let’s say for round numbers, to 3.0, 
it is estimated it would take anywhere from 2 to 6 months before the 
stocks of 4.0 and 4.6 would be depleted. Pan American has just picked 
up an indication of actual checking starting in July of this year in 
one of their divisions, and the average went 3.2 and into October it 
started rising to 3.5. In November it jumped to 3.89, and in Decem- 


ber it jumped to 3.91. In other words, we see the increase as it has 
developed. 
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In our opinion, gentlemen, we have not received the impact of lead 
upon the engines fully at this time. It is a cumulative problem. In 
order to anticipate that problem, we set up a complete program, the 
p rovisions of this 5- or 6-page document attempts to outline, in order 
that we could look at the maintenance difficulties and the overhaul 
roblems, in an attempt, gentlemen, for the engine to tell us what is 
happening and we can anticipate that problem. We are constantly 
watching those problems at the prese nt time. 

For example, very quickly to tell you the essence of that program: 


) 
| 
i 
| 


The results of the action of this committee, which was set up in November 1951, 


are outlined in ATA Engineering Memorandum No. 52-3, dated January 14, 
copy of which is attached. Essentially this program requires that the airlines 
compile and submit data relative to the following effects of increased lead: 

(a) Increase in fuel consumption. 

(b) Increase in spark plug failures 

(c) Increase in exhaust stack failures. 

(d) Increase in cylinder failures, including valve guides, rings, pistons, and 
so forth. 

(e) Increase in master red bearing failures and all other bearings and bush- 


ing failures. 

(f) Decreases found necessary in overhaul and inspection periods. 

(g) Increase in sludge deposits, propeller domes, crankpin cavities, and re- 

duction gear areas, 
In addition to that, a number of carriers are cross-checking their fuel 
by taking actual samples with no identification, and putting them out 
to the refineries for actual content of fuel, both from lead and octane 
rating. Recently not only a smal! content but several barrels were 
shipped to the engine manufacturer for an independent analysis. 

With the idea of lead and other complexities and problems I think 
photographs do as well as anything in regard to this matter. I have 
before me an actual engineering paper which was pre pare d which is 
entitled “Fuel Quality as a Restriction to Aircraft Utilization,” by 
the project engineer of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp. It shows 
pictures of two spark plugs, one without a lead deposit and one 
with one. It shows the effect on valve guides in actual photographs. 
It actually shows conditions of valves with an accumulation of lead. 

Gentlemen, the question of whether a particular model engine 
would be more sensitive, relative ly; to 4.1 and another engine would 
be less sensitive to 4.6 is a very acute problem, but very definitely I 
think we can say that one of the most acute problems, c ‘onsidered so by 
most of those who are in agreement, is 4360, and the PAD did issue a 
waiver that that engine would be allowed to operate with 3.0. 

Gentlemen, I know your time is short, and I have tried hurriedly 
to cover most of the highlights of the problem. We are concerned 
about the problem. As I have stated, it has been only within the last 
month or 2 months that the effect of PAD Order No. 4 has become 
evident. It will be approximately September 1952 before we will have 
complete factual information to judge all of the facts on the fuel 
consumption and the varying deleterious. effect of increase lead on 
engine operation in order to have factual data to compare that with 
the previous condition. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I will ask if there are any questions. 

Mr. Worverron. Mr. Chairman, I assume that there will be a lot 
of questions that we would all like to ask but I do think it would be 
helpful if we could get as broad a view of this as is possible in the 
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brief time that is available to us at this time, so I suggest that befor 
we adjourn we hear Admiral Horne and maybe someone from Pratt 
& Whitney so as to get a broad picture and so we may know how t 
lay out the future work of the committee. 

Mr. BeckwortH. We have a member of the Civil Aeronautic: 
Board, Mr. Adams, who I believe has not been before the committee 
prior to this time. Mr. Adams, will you make a short statement that 
will give a résumé of the position of the CAB on this matter? Bea 
in mind that Mr. Horne is here and we would like him to make a brief 
statement before we get away from here, say, at 6 o’clock, if we can «i: 
the job that rapidly. What we have in mind is getting a cross sect io 
of those who are interested in this and to make it broad enough tha 
we can get a look at this at a later day, which we hope will be very 
soon. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. ADAMS, MEMBER, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this eon 
mittee, my name is Joseph P. Adams. I am a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. In relation to this particular problem of added 
lead content in aviation gasoline, I was asked to take on as a collatera 
duty in October the matter or representing the CAB before the De 
partment of the Interior or the PAD at the hearings that you have 
heard about. General Arnold has explained to you that this order 
was issued I believe on a Friday, which was I think October 19. ] 
was unaware of the fact that the order had been issued, but at the re- 
quest of the Chairman I did attend this meeting which was held, I 
believe, on October 23, the first meeting, in the Board room at the 
Department of the Interior. The meeting was very well attended by 
industry members, by Admiral Horne, by General Arnold, and I think 
all in all there were possibly 20 representatives of the industry there. 

In regard to the effect of added lead on aviation gasoline I do not 
think there is any contradiction in the fact that it is deleterious and 
that it is not desirable to add lead to aviation gasoline in any amount. 
Where the addition of lead becomes critical might be more subject 
to controversy, but I think no one disagrees with that general premise. 

However, at this hearing there was one matter that we could make 
no decision on, and that is that the gentlemen representing PAD ex 
plained, as they have done to you, about this shortage based on so many 
barrels per day. It was their contention that by adding to the lead 
content the refiners would be able to produce a certain percentage of 
additional gallonage of the higher lead content gasoline, thereby 
adding to the base stock. 

However, the point on which we could not arrive at any decision was 
the contention of the industry, supported by myself, that when you use 
a higher lead content gasoline you increase ‘your consumption of the 
gallonage to accomplish the same travel through the air. In other 
words, the estimates of witnesses there representing the engine manu- 
facturers ranged from 5 to 12 percent in added consumption. When 
you take that added consumption in relation to the proposed added 
productivity of the refineries, it was our thought that it reduced it to 
a matter of possibly 2 to 5 percent. 
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In other words, the added consumption reduced it so that your net 
gain was relatively negligible. That was one point that was unre 
solved between, I will only say myself and the members of PAD. 

However, the matter was not resolved that day, but we did ask per- 
mission at that time to seek further factual information and have 
another hearing, which was granted and we reconvened on Thursday, 
the 25th. I must say that possibly many of the points were repetitious, 
and we again covered the field and made our representations, all of 
which were requesting that, if at all possible, the order be rescinded. 
That was the end of the matter, except to this extent: The CAB did 
receive a letter dated October 29, from the Secretary of the Interior, 
and IT will just read the last paragraph. 

You have my assurance that whenever in the future the supply situation in 
regard to aviation gas improves, the order affecting the quality of civilian 
aviation gas will be rescinded. 

That was, in our opinion, a harmonious attitude as far as the im 
mediate problem, and the CAB then took an action of its own. The 
Chairman gave instructions to the Director of our Bureau of Safety 
Investigation to monitor the situation in regard to evaluating the 
monthly flight reports and any reported difficulties from individual 
cases. ‘To this date as far as I know there has been only one airline 
that has made a representation to the CAB in regard to the effect of 
the added lead on the gasoline that they are using. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Yes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. | note from the record that Mr. Rentzel said he 
would prefer to have less gasoline with alkylate than to have more 
with tetraethyl lead. Was that proposal reiterated to the PAD, that 
you would rather have less alkylate gasoline supplied in the interest 
of safety than to have more gasoline with tetraethyl lead? That 
statement by Mr. Rentzel, I note, was in September 1950. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. That was prior to my appointment to the 
Board. Whether or not that question was put to us in 1951 I am not 
sure. I would have to ask General Arnold, probably. In any event 
I do not think that the CAB had the opportunity of assessing that. 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arnotp. Mr. Chairman. As I recall the PAD order was 
already issued when we sat down to discuss the problem. In all 
fairness, as I recall a telephone conversation with Mr. Davis about 
10 days or 2 weeks before the meeting, and Mr. Davis in informal 
discussion brought up the question and said, “Well, would you people, 
the airlines, rather have less gasoline at 3.0 or more gasoline with 4.6 
or 4.07%” 

At that time the PAD order had not been issued. 

My answer was, “We would rather have more gasoline at 3.0.” 

Of course that makes a difficult situation for Mr. Davis to solve. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Hinshaw, I did not answer you directly because, as 
I say, I do not believe that I or the members of the CAB were given 
that choice on the matter on this last discussion. 

Mr. Wotverton. I think what was in the mind of Mr. Hinshaw 
and what certainly was in my mind was that you opposed it in 1950, 
and then according to the testimony of Mr. Davis, if I understood 
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it right, you took a different viewpoint in 1951. Did you take a dit 
ferent viewpoint in 1951 from what you did in 19504 

Mr. Apams. I am sorry to appear unable to give you a good answ: 
to that, but the membership of the Board has changed consider ably 
since 1950, but I am not aware that our position was any different, 
sir. Lam only familiar, however 

Mr. Worverton. If I understood Mr. Davis right, I was surprise: 
to hear any indication that the position had changed. I didn’t think 
it had. 

Mr. Apams. I would not think so, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You were not given any alternative in the matter 
The order was simply issued ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I was under the impression when I proceeded 
to this Tuesday meeting that we were going to go into the thing 

‘ather thoroughly and that whatever our decisions meant would bx 
weighed in deciding to put the order out. I was surprised to lear 
when I got there that the order had already been issued. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Thank you very much, Mr. Adams. We wil 
likely want to hear you further. 

The Pratt & Whitney representative I understand is here. Will 
you come forward and give us a statement, please ? 





STATEMENT OF E. A. DROEGEMUELLER, PROJECT ENGINEER, 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CORP., EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Drorcemvenirr. I am E. A. Drogemueller, of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, project engineer. 

I did not prepare a complete thesis on this subject. My knowledge 
is limited to the technical aspects only. One thing that personally 
concerns me is that we as an engine builder do absolutely everything 
we can from the technical aspect to make and supply a safe and more 
dependable engine. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Will you speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Drorcemvurttrr. We as an engine builder make every effort 
technically, to find a better valve material or better valve guide, and 

forth, to make a more dependable or a more reliable engine, and 
fuel quality has a very large influence on engine dependability. If 
the fuel quality is decreased, we definitely see signs of deterioration 
of the engine. We have cataloged many of the effects of increased 
and decreased lead content. Our e: arly concern with increasing lead 
content was with spark-plug fouling. We had anticipated it from 
bench testing. Our data are limited to bench testing; that is, dyna- 
mometer testing of full-scale engines rather than operating them in 
aircraft, and there is always the question of correlation between op- 
erating them on a test bed and in flight operation, although we are 
dependent on bench testing for our information. We anticipated 
about a 60-percent increase in lead fouling of spark plugs. This is a 
very complex subject and depends on the fuel/air ratios at which you 
operate engine in the aircraft, the rate of climb, and all the rest of it. 

One thing that had us very much bothered was the possibility of 
increased propeller fatigue. Data shows that if you cut out one cylin- 
der of an 18-cylinder engine you increase the propeller stress. This 
has been demonstrated by both Hamilton Propeller and Curtiss- 
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Wright. If the data were correct that you would get increased lead 
fouling of spark plugs, as much as 60 percent in going from 3 to 4.6, 
we anticipated safety might be jeopardized. 

As the gentleman over here pointed out, we didn’t want any crashes. 
We were depending on our test-stand data and tried to prewarn the 
operators of our enquipment that such might be the case. 

There are a couple of other things that I would like to point out 
to this committee for their consideration. One is a tech order signed 
by Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, dated the 17 of October 1950. Its title is 
“Preventing and Eliminating Spark Plug Lead Fouling of Recipro- 
cating Aircraft Equipment.” I will not bother to read the whole 
technical order, but it was apparently their concern at that time that 
the military were experiencing lead fouling of spark plugs, and the 
way they approached the problem was to richen the mixture or hold 
the primer button or other means such as changing engine power. 

One concern of ours with the PAD order increasing the lead con- 
tent was that we felt they would only manufacture paper gallons. 
In other words, if they increased the gallonage output of the refinery 
by increasing the lead content and putting in an inferior base stock, 
the operators of the equipment would have to richen the mixtures 
to compensate for the increase in lead content. We also have data 
that indicate that if the octane number or detonation quality of the 
fuel is held constant by the small knock test engine, which is the en- 
gine we use for buying and selling gasoline, the actual detonation 
quality in the big engine does not come out the same; the detonation 
as determined by the knock test engine is only correct insofar as you 
maintain about the same lead level and the same composition of the 
fuel. If the composition, including lead, is greatly changed, the full- 
scale engine doesn’t understand this. 

One of the conditions that would bother us considerably would be 
in a long-range aircraft. Under lean mixture operations, the engine 
would get rougher and they would hit the primer button, holding it 
on rich or make other attempts to get out of the evil effects of lead 
and increase the possibility of running out of gas. 

I could go into numerous details of the mechanics of lead fouling 
such as the thermal conductivity and electric conductivity, but I 
don’t believe this is what you want, sir. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Have you seen any evidence of propeller break- 
age, which you referred to, as a result of the use of this lead ? 

“Mr. Droneemurnier. You mean a specific case? No. I haven't. 
All we have are data to indicate if one cylinder is out the stresses will 
be increased. 

Mr. Beckwortu. That would mean, in view of some of the testi- 
mony this afternoon, that the full impact of the use of this kind 
of gasoline probably has not been felt and that we may be or could 
be in for some experiences like you fear. 

Mr. Drorcemveter. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hrinsuaw. The Pratt & Whitney Co. supplied engines to the 
military as well as to the civil transport industry. I don’t imagine 
that the Pratt & Whitney Co. has gone to the trouble or would 
have the data on which to base an analysis of the number of engine 
failures or the number of parts failures as between those engines 
that are employed by the military on the 4.6 cubic centimeters tetra- 
ethyl lead content over the previous use of 3 cubic centimeters tetra- 
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ethyl lead content by the commercial airlines, 
furnish the spare parts. 

Mr. DrorcemMue.ier, If I can answer that, sir, the problem is that 
ve do not have a direct comparison. The military consider the en 
gine to be an expendable item as compared to the important missio1 
of B-36. They have a certain destination and a certain load and a 
certain range. The military believe it is worth while to abuse the 
engine in order to complete the mission even to the extent of decreas 

ing engine life considerably. Do you follow my thinking? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. They do that anyway. 

Mr. Drorcemuetier. I appreciate that, but they will even keep on 
increasing head temperatures to gain range, whic +h is an abuse of the 
engine, because they consider it an expe ndable item at a given engine 
life. 

The amount of military abuse the engine varies with the type of 
mission and the type of condition. So it is extremely hard to pin 
point a direct comparison between military and commercial opera 
tions. 


even though you do 


One other point is the difference in time between overhaul of a coin 
mercial and military engine. Because of the necessity of taking high 
powers at high temperatures and at low fuel consumption, durability 
is adversely affected and military engines must be overhauled more 
often. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. How many hours between overhauls of a military 
engine of some particular type, 4350 or 

Mr. DrorGeMvUELLErR. 4360 ¢ 

Mr. Hinsuaw. 4560, the one for which the commerci: " airlines are 
now being ee with 3 cubic centimeters lead content gas whereve1 
it is in the world. I understand that is used in the Boei ing 3if.. Ido 
not know about other commercial aircraft. Is it used in any othe: 
commercial aircraft besides the Boeing 377 ¢ 

Mr. Drorcemvue.ter. That is the only commercial aircraft. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What is used in the DC-6’s ¢ 

Mr. Drorcemvuetier. R-2800’s. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Are you in a tight position at the present time for 
furnishing spare parts for the R—-2s00 ¢ 

Mr. Droncemuretier. Yes: we are very tight on all engine models. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In other words, if valves and valve guides and other 
things attached to this engine are going to fail more frequently by 
virtue of the use of high content tetraethyl-lead gasoline, you are 
going to have difficulty supplying spare parts, is that right ! ¢ 

Mr. DrorcemueLLer. Extremely difficult. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is that engine used in military aircraft, as well? 

Mr. Drorcemue.ier. Yes, the R-2800 is used quite extensively by 
the Navy. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And you are in a tight position with regard to it 
so far as spare parts are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Drorgemvuetier. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What is the critical point for the fouling of spark 
plugs? Is that on the take-off ? 

Mr. DrorcemMvetier. It is a combination of events, sir. I will 

digress to explain that, if you would like. 
Mr. Hinsuaw. I would like to have it. 
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Mr. Drorcemuretter. The condition is that vou build up a deposit 
of, say, lead oxide, that is, PbO, when vou cruise the airplane. Then 
luring the landing and taxiing conditions the engine develops free 

arbon in the deposits in the cylinders. This is particularly true dur 
ng id hin yy. It soots up. Y Ou Call see the smoke. The process is anal- 
ogous to a blast furnace which Is charged with pig lead and car 
hon. ‘The carbon is used to reduce the lead to pure metallic lead. 
The carbon combines with the oxygen to make carbon dioxide or 
carbon monoxide. The reaction takes place at approximately T00 
as read on a thermocouple. So the worst condition of lead fouling of 
spark plugs is on the take-off run. In other words, when you start 
your run down the runway, you have combustion chambers which have 
lead products in them. They also have free carbon in them. ‘The 
combustion chambers haven't been hot enough to burn off the carbon. 
Perhaps you have ridden on the airlines where they run the engines 
up at the end of the runway. What they are trying to do, besides 
check the engine, is to decrease the carbon build- up-so that it won't 
reduce the lead cle pos its to traces of pure metallic lead on the spark 
plugs during the take-off run. 

After you are up and are airborne for a while and leveled off, some 
times the deposits reoxidize, changing the electrical conductivity of 
the deposits. 

Mr. Htnsiaw. How quickly does that happen 4 

Mir. Drorcemvuétier. At elevated temperatures the reduction will 
take place instantly. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Can that be the cause of engine failure on take-off / 

Mr. DrorceMvEeLLER. It could be the cause of misfiring of cylinders. 
You hear them popping or beating or may feel a rough engine shaking. 
It depends on how many go out. It is particularly a statistical 
problem. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. If half a dozen of them went out, then you would be 
in trouble ? 

Mr. DrokGEMUELLER. You would be in bad trouble. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What is this I understand about this lead getting 
into the engine and having an affinity for main bearings? Can you 
tell us about that ? 

Mr. DrorGemvecier. Vaguely. The lead salts accumulate in the 
power section. There are various types of lead salts. They are not, of 
course, soluble in oil. It is Jus t like putting a certain amount of gravel 
inthe lubr icating oil insofar as solubility is concerned. They are abso 
lutely insoluble, and they etnde ifuge out in cakes within the crankshaft 
or Within the knuckle pins or sludge cups on the reduction gear. 

The worst condition, of course, is for those pellets or centrifuged 
lumps which have been held together by oxidized material in the oil, 
to shift and block an oi] hole, either temporarily or permanently. That 
is one of our worst fears and conditions, and we try to design to mini- 
mize it, although it is never possible by design to completely eliminate 
those things. 

Mr. Hrysuaw. In other words, generally speaking, without going 
into too much detail at this time, I take it the free lead or lead oxide, 
or any combination of lead other than the tetraethyl itself, is a very 
dangerous thing in quantities in engines, is that correct ? 

Mr. DrorGeMvUELterR. That is correct. 
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Mr. Woxtverton. General Arnold, in one of his communications to 
the P. \D, a copy of which has been sent to me by the Secretary of t 
Interior, made this comment. After several pages of detailed diffic 
ties that arise, and so forth, he said this: 


Whether these quantitative effects will include the death of one person or 
several hundred cannot be predicted, as experience in this matter is lackir 
We do not know the detrimental effect of this change in gasoline content upon t 
life of engines and their reliability and the possibility of endangering huma 
life through the action encompassed by PAD Order No, 4 is of great concern | 
all in aviation, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil 
trator, as well as to the operators. 


t 


Aeronautics Admin 


Would you agree with the opinion expressed in that paragraph | 
General Arnold? 

Mr. Drorcemvue ter. I certainly do. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the tim: 
is short and we are getting along tonight, I wonder if it would 
possible for the representative of Pratt & Whitney or one of 
associates to present to us in written form a nontechnical discussio 
insofar as possible, because we are not technicians here, telling us 
as simple language as possible just what may be expected from thi 
addition of tetraethy] lead to gasoline employed in these engines 
I personally am particularly impressed with the idea that engine 
in military aircraft are expendable. Of course, we know even thi 
aircraft are expendable. In consequence of that, it may not be cor 
sidered as serious a matter to the military as it is to the civil. 

Also, it is not so important to the military because the question 
of the additional cost of operation itself through the use of additional! 
quantities of gasoline or possible repair parts and new engines, and 
all that sort of thing, in the way of maintenance, is far more ‘im- 
portant to the civil than it is to the military. As you say, for mili 
tary purposes they must necessarily abuse engines from time to time 
in order to get the most out of them for the purpose which the aircraft 
is designed to meet. We have no comment to make on that. That 
is not our business. At the same time, we are concerned with the 
wrecks that may result in civil air transport. 

What does it cost to overhaul an R-2800, a major overhaul ? 

Mr. DrorcgemMvuretier. Mr. J. G. Borger, 

on that Somewhere around $4,000? 

Mr. J. G. Borger (Pan American Airways). I think the Pan 
American Airways figure is about $5,000 or $5,500. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. To overhaul an R-2800? 

Mr. O'Hara. As I understood your testimony, the great danger 
of high lead content gasoline to the pl: ine, the greatest hazard, is after 
they come down and land and taxi up and stop, and then start up 
again, and the fouling that occurs while those engines are operating 
at slow speed while they are taxiing. 

Mr. Drorcemvuetier. No. I didn’t make it quite clear. 

Mr. O’Hara. I may have summarized it wrong. 
to misstate you. 

Mr. DroreemMvuE.teRr. I picked out a typical example of one of the 
worst conditions. When starting down the runway for ee 


can you give a better figure 


I do not want 


when the pilot pushes the throttles to take off down the field, 


takes a certain amount of time to heat up the inside of the give 
You have a certain residual body to heat, 


a certain size piece of 
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etal. About halfway down the runway is when the temperature 
of the deposits gets high enough so that the electrical conductivity 
of the deposits is a factor, and then the carbon will start to grab off 
the oxygen molecule and go out as carbon dioxide. That is a very 
erious condition, While they are just taxiing around, the pressures 
and temperatures are quite low, and free carbon is being formed in 
the cylinders. 

Mr. O’Hara. In other words, the danger of too much lead in the 
gasoline is at the very critical time of the take-off / 

Mr. Drorgemueiier. And the amount of idling time, et cetera, 
contributes to the condition. That is not the only time spark plugs 
can foul. That is one of the worst times they can foul. Spark plugs 
can foul in flight due to very lean mixture operations and steady 
operation. 

Mr. O'Hara. In his statement, General Arnold referred to the re- 
port of one of the gas manufacturers that while a slight increase of 
lead to 3 ce. or above 3 ce. is probably not harmful, it does then become 
very dangerous and very critical if it is increased a little bit beyond 
3.2 or 3.3, or something like that. 

Mr. DrorcemvuELLeR. Our dynamometer data would indicate that 
the troubles go up as a log function. In other words, you could prob- 
ably live with from 2 to 3 cc. of lead, but it gets pretty drastic when 
you go up another third. In other words, when you go from 3 to 4.5, 

50 percent increase, you might get double to five times the amount of 
tonal, 

Mr. O'Hara. If you jumped it up to 4, what would you get? 

Mr. DrorcemMuriier. You would get probably a percentage some- 
thing less than that. I believe it is something like penicillin. A little 
bit does all right but a big slug will probably do a lot of dam: ige. That 
seems to be the indication we have. 

Mr. O'Hara. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. DrorcgemMvueLierR. You are entirely welcome, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Mr. Horne, in view of the fact that we have called 
on everyone else except you, we do want you, too. Will you make a 
brief statement, although the time is short? I know you all under- 
stand that we will wish your presence again soon, but we want to get 
this résumé spread on the record. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. HORNE, ADMINISTRATOR, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION—Resumed 


Mr. Horne. My name is Charles Horne. I am the Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The record indicates, as has been previously stated here today, that 
the CAA did protest and advise against any increase in the lead content 
in 1950. Again in October 1951, as has already been noted by Mr. 
Adams and General Arnold, the CAA advised against any increase 
in the lead content. As soon as we were informed that the order had 
been issued raising the lead content, we took action to set up proce- 
dures to maintain adequate degrees of safety. 

As you have heard, the lead-content increase can have and does have 
deleterious effects. We believe it does, too. However, we feel that the 
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evidence as to the timing and degree of that effect, as has also been 
testified. is controversial. 











In an effort to insure that no reductions in safety would be pe: 
mitted, we advised our field agents and required increased inspections 
on the part of our field agents and required that the agents would work 
with the air carriers in order to keep a most careful check on when any 
effects began to show up and what those effects might be. To date the 
ctual effects which have shown up have not been too great, largely 
because, as you have already heard, the amount of lead has not been 


Vi teal over a suflicient period of time to take effect in some of the over 
haul cases. 






































We have issued full information to everybody. We are watching 
and checking up daily on what is going on; and, was soon as there 
S any evidence that we can tie to, we will take appropriate action 
depending on what that evidence might be. 

For example, we already do have evidence that there ts a required 
decrease in the amount of time that spark plugs should run before 
they are changed. I have some figures here which we obtained from 
our regional administrations. One operator of Douglas DC+4 air 
craft, for example, who under the previously available gasoline had 
been maintaining a spark-plug replacement at 400 hours, is now doing 
t at 200 hours. Another one, DC-3’s, for example, that was replac- 
ing spark plugs at 475 hours, is now replacing them at 360 hours. 
And so on. 

I give that as a case in point that it is a fact that this increased 
lead content is already resulting in increased fouling of plugs, but I 
ilso point out that the increased fouling of plugs is coped with, and 
we feel adequately for safety at the present time, by a very great 


increase in the amount of changing of the plugs and inspection of the 
plugs. 














































































































That is ty pical of our veneral action to cope W ith the increased lead 
content and not allow any decrease in safety of operations. 

How long these maintenance measures can maintain the necessary 
levels of safety, only experience can indicate, and we feel that further 
evidence will be presented by the increased maintenance, by the in- 
creased inspect ions, by the special records which the carriers are keep- 
ing and the work that we have done, as General Arnold has already 
testified, to keep most careful watch on this thing and airline special 
efforts to break down the engines at earlier times in order to inspect 
the thing, to see just what effect this is having. 

In those things we are working with the industry very closely to 
insure that whatever the effects, actual effects, not the controversial 
arguments of the experts as to what the effects might or might not be, 
but we are going to insure that the actual effects, whatever they may 
be, will be recognized and coped with as they occur. 

Mr. Wotverron. Have you made any change in the number of 
hours of operation when ae) hall be an overhauling of the engine? 

Mr. Horne. Not as yet, sir, because we do not have evidence to in- 
dicate that that would was a requirement. As I indicated, we have 
recognized and have advised regarding the changing of spark plugs. 
Airlines have already decreased the hours between changes of spark 
plugs: but I thought your question referred to the requirement of so 
many hours of operation after which a complete engine overhaul 
would be required, and we have not as yet taken any action, because 
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there is not sufficient evidence to warrant it, to reduce the amount of 
total operating time before a complete overhaul is required. But we 
have reduced the operating time before certain partial overhauls and 
certain maintenance checks are required, 

Mr. Wotverton. Do I understand that vour action has been more 
in the nature of a warning than a directive to the airlines as to what 
they should do’ I have in mind the release you issued—No,. 355. 
It seems to me that it contained about as broad an enumeration of 
the dangers that could arise as anything that I have read on this 
subject. 

Mr. Horne. That is correct, sir. I have that release here, dated 
January 15, 

Mr. Wotverron. If there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have that made a part of the record. 

Mr. BeckwortH. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Horne. | will submit this release. 

(The release referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C 
JANUARY 15, 1952 


AVIATION SAFETY RELEASE No. 355 


Subject: Use of Highly Leaded Aviation Gasoline. 

The purpose of this release is to advise operators of the necessity for guarding 
against serious adverse effects on engine operation which may result from the 
use of aviation grade fuels with increased lead content. 

Aviation gasoline with increased proportions of tetraethyl lead is currently 
being furnished for use in civil aircraft. During the past year a considerable 
portion of the high-grade gasoline for commercial use has been supplied to air 
line operators with 4.0 milliliters of lead per gallon. 

The Petroleum Administration for Defense Order No. 4, effective October 30, 
1951, now requires the following tetraethyl lead content: 

Commercial aviation gasoline for use by aircraft when operating within 
or departing from the United States shall contain at least 4.0 milliliters of lead 
per gallon for fuels of grades higher than 80. All of such fuels to be made 
available for use at foreign bases will contain at least 4.6 milliliters of tet 
raethyl lead per gallon. An exception is made in the case of grade 108/135 
fuel which will continue to be available with the usual 3 milliliters of lead 
per gallon for those operators of Pratt and Whitney Wasp Major engines 
who require it. All grade 80 fuel will contain at least 0.50 milliliter per 
gallon of lead. 

Accordingly, it is considered timely to point out typical engine difficulties whieh 
may result from increased lead content, and to suggest appropriate precaution- 
ary operation and maintenance practices which will tend to reduce or avoid 
such difficulties. This does not apply to the mildly leaded grade 80 fuel, which 
is expected to have little adverse effect in engines formerly using clear or un 
leaded grade 80 fuel. 

Since all engines which use grades 91/96 and 100/130 fuel are involved, oper- 
ators of many low- and medium-powered engines, as well as operators of the 
usual airline-type engines, should carefully consider the recommendations given 
in the following discussion of certain adverse conditions that may arise: 


1. There will be increased deposits from combustion products. 


This condition can cause detonation, preignition, valve sticking, burning, spark 
plug fouling, and piston-ring sticking. The increase in deposits may occur 
chiefly in only certain cylinders because of tendencies toward unequal lead dis 
tribution or uneven fuel distribution. 
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Increased deposits may be reduced, or the adverse effects minimized by the 
following: 

(a) Cruise with warm (60° to 75° F.) carburetor air and maintain cylinder 
head temperatures to the high side. 

(b) Avoid extremely lean operation. 

(¢c) Remove and clean or renew spark plugs more frequently. 

(d) Periodically exercise exhaust valves while supplying penetrating oil 
“upper lube” to the valve stem or supply such oil to the air inlet when the engin: 
is idling. Such practice may offer some relief from sticking valves. 

(e) Periodic cylinder top overhauling may be necessary between major over 
hauls in order to forestall chronic failures of the pistons and valve components 

(f) Periodic wheeze checking is suggested in most cases, since this can be per 
formed easily and frequently (even daily) when pulling the propeller throug! 
slowly by hand and at the same time listening for leaking valves. Compressio 
checking, while more involved, is recommended as a more thorough and more 
valuable inspection. 

2. There may be increased deposits in oil passages and on the interior surfaces 
of the engine 

This condition can cause lubrication stoppages with possible failure of criti 

eal bearings, ete. If such failures oceur, they usually occur at high time since 

overhaul. 

‘These adverse effects may be alleviated by the following: 

(a) More frequent oil changes. 

(b) Clearing critical oil passages periodically. 

(c) Top overhauling or more frequent major overhauls. 


8. There may be increased supercharger and induction system deposits 


This is a possible side effect because, with greater lead content, more lead scav- 
enging compound is provided to minimize lead deposition in the combustion cham- 
ber. In the past, deposition of lead scavenging compound from some fuels has 
occurred and is now recurring in the supercharger and diffuser passages. Seri 
ous adverse effects of this deposit can be avoided only by keeping a close check 
on maximum manifold pressures available in daily operations. When low mani 
fold pressures are encountered which cannot be otherwise explained and cor 
rected, the supercharger section should be suspected, and consequently removed 
and cleaned if necessary. Flushing without engine disassembly has been suc 
cessful in some instances, 


j. There may be occasions when fuel with greatly increased specific lead content 
is encountered 
This can result from long-time storage under hot conditions, which causes loss 
of some of the more volatile fuel constituents. Use of such fuel is not recom- 
mended. 


Additional copies of the release may be obtained by addressing a request to 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Aviation Information Office, Attention: In- 
quiry Branch, W-58, Washington 25, D. C. 


Epwarp C. MaArsH, 
FE. S. HENSLEY, 
Director, Office of Aviation Safety. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Chairman, there are always a certain number 
of engine failures in aircraft. Do you keep any statistics to indicate 
that the number of engine failures of any given type, per hundred 
hours or per thousand hours, has been on the increase within recent 
months? 

Mr. Horne. We keep very complete statistics on that, sir. I have 
with me a sheet which indicates for different pee of aircraft for 
the fourth quarter of 1950, the third quarter of 1951, and the fourth 
quarter of 1951, what the engine changes have been. This is a factor 
which we use. It has a rather complicated basis as to how we arrive at 
it. It is in effect the total number of premature engine removals for 
a specified period, divided by the total utilization or engine hours, 
divided by a thousand for the same period. Then I can give examples 
of how the figure is calculated and what it means. I have that kind 
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of figure, which we feel gives a pretty accurate indication, for each 
individual type of airc1 aft as to what the et igine changes have been; 
and if there were a significant increase in any of these—and we have 
watched them very carefully—then we would be in a position to act 
and to reduce the engine-overhaul time required before a complete 
engine overhaul would be taken. I have those facts and records 
here. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I think they would be very helpful and we would be 
lappy to see them. 

Of course, it must be recognized that the effect is cumulative. If 
you take the records of the last quarter of 1951, the quarter within 
which this order was issued, it probably would not show very much 

in the way of difference, because the quantities of the new type of 
gasoline that were made available, as has been testified earlier, did 
not begin to be provided for a month or so after the order was issued, 
particularly when, as I presume, it was mixed with other gasoline 
already in the tank. Consequently, the percentage of tetraethy] lead 
rose rather slowly before the statistics given by General Arnold. 
Presumably by this time practically all the tanks have been emptied 
of the less than 4 cubic centimeters tetraethyl lead content gasoline 
and I would assume that by this time all tanks would show a full 4- 
cubic-centimeter rating. It seems to me that it would be about at this 
time when we might begin to feel the full effects, from this time and 
for the remainder of this quarter and into the next quarter. 

Keeping statistics by the quarter is going to make things a bit 
complicated if you wait until the end of the quarter to tab heen up. 

Mr. Horne. I agree with you, sir, and therefore we also have the 
records by the month, and we have been keeping those. In fact, we 
are keeping a much more frequent check to try to estimate when there 
is any trend as a result of this cumulative effect. 

We, too, agree with your statement that the cumulative effect is 
perhaps to show up shortly; and if it should show up we will, I think, 
be on top of it before it becomes significant, because we are requiring 
the additional overhauls, inspections, and so forth. Our people and 
the airline people are watching this thing very, very closely. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. There is one more point that I would like to make. 
In cases of engine failures that occur from time to time, is it true 
that those engines are immediately broken down for complete over- 
haul, or do they merely see what happened to what and repair that? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. As you say, an engine which fails is given an 
overhaul as soon as practicable in order to determine what made it fail, 
and those records are communicated to us very quickly so that we have, 
I believe, up-to-date information as to what causes engine failures 
within a very short time after the engine has failed and has been 
broken down. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. If engine failures were to be reported to you as a 
result, estimated by the user of same, of the use of high-content 
tetraethyl lead in the gasoline, how fast could you find that out ? 

Mr. Horne. I think I would find it out within a matter of hours, 
sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. After the engine had been broken down? 

Mr. Horne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Has any such report been made to you yet ? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. 
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I think you have made the point that such reports, if they do come, 
would be as a result of cumulative effects and would be experienced 
possibly not for another month or two or possibly longer. I already 
gave you the effects of the fouling of the spark plugs which we have 
already recognized and which we have already coped with by a much 
more frequent change of plugs to insure the lack of that type of 
difficulty. 

Mr. Hrysnaw. For example, this matter has been mentioned by 
the representative of Pratt & Whitney a moment ago—the plugging 
up of ceratin oil ducts. Would there be any way for the ordinary 
mechanic in taking down an engine to determine whether or not it 
was caused by lead salts or whatever lead compounds there were / 

Mr. Horne. I would like to ask one of my staff that question, si: 
I am afraid I am not enough of an engineer to be able to answer 
that question satisfactorily for you. 

Could you answer that / 

Mr. Sreruen H. Roitie (Chief, Power Plant Engineering Brancl, 
CAA). I think the answer to that is that the mechanic doesn’t merely 
tear the engine down himself. The airline management sees to it 
that some technician is there to see the disassembly of the engine, and 
the CAA agent assigned to that particular operation will also see t: 
in that someone qualified is there on the spot to determine what the 
difficulty really is. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I hope that these things can be found promptly 
It is a curious thing that we have had a number of engine failures 
on take-off which have come to our notice recently. That may be as « 
result of keener reporting by the press than heretofore, but cet 
tainly we had one situation in Elizabeth, N. J.. where an entire 
cylinder was missing, and another situation in which we know that an 
engine stopped in flight and the propeller reversed on another, and 
another situation which we are not very sure of, I understand, but 
it was in connection with something that probably had to do with 
the engine. It is, I assume, quite difficult to find out, after an engine 
has been subjected to very high temperatures probably far in excess 
of 700 degrees, due to the burning of hundreds of gallons of gasoline. 
to make any determination of what may have caused that engine to fail 
or whether it might have been caused primarily from lead. 

I think that in the engines that do fail where no accident occurs, 
you would have a much better chance of finding out what made the 
engine fail than otherwise, and hence be put on notice. 

Mr. Horne. I agree with that, sir, and that is exactly our point. We 
feel we learn a tremendous amount from the most careful inspection 
and check of mechanical failures of various kinds which occur without 
an accident. From those we learn, and from those we build up the 
information on which we take the positive action required in order 
to avoid such failures. So you are correct, and we are following that 
particular aspect as closely as we possibly can so that we will have 
information, not from accidents, but from minor things which do not 
result in accidents, which are successfully coped with, so we can cet 
from them the information, and from them we get good infornration. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do the two Military Establishments employing 
transport-type aircraft, to your knowledge, make a close and careful 
inspection in the case of engine failure, as do the civil air carriers? 
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Mr. Horne. I am afraid I can’t answer that question from my 
personal knowledge, sir. I would have to refer that to the appropriate 
experts to estimate. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Hav e any reports been made, that you know of, by 
MATS or by the Navy with respect to engine failures and their causes 


in those services ¢ 
Mr. Horne. Yes,sir. I say again, I myself have no personal know]- 


edge of individual reports of that kind, but it is my distinct under- 
standing that MATS, for example, keeps a very close check on its 
engines and on the causes of failure of its engines. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do you know what the relative time between over- 
hauls is as between an engine used by MATS and that same engine 
used by a commercial carrier ¢ 

Mr. Horne. Not offhand, sir. I could supply that information. I 
wouldn’t like to quote it from my memory. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. If MATS has been using 4.6 tetraethyl lead gasoline 
for some time, it should have had plenty. of experience, at least, and 
be able to give us some very good estimates as to what actually occurs 
with 4.6 tetraethyl lead gasoline. I hope that they will be willing 
to make their experience available to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration in order to provide some sort of guide for their purposes in 
connection with the commercial carriers. 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I suggest it might be a good idea to ask MATS, and 
also the Navy. 

Mr. Horne. That is a good point, 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, one point that the committee has turned 
to since I made my statement is the timing of these possible difficulties, 
when they might be expected in relation to, you might say, the use of 
the present stocks. I think I have a matter here that I should put in 
the record. I mentioned in my statement that to date, while the CAB 
has been monitoring this, we have had only one message or report from 
an airline concerning their difficulties, but I do have a telegram here. 
The telegram itself is quite general, but I think I should read it into 
the record in relation to this problem. It is dated February 18, ad- 
dressed to Hon. Donald W. Nyrop, Chairman, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

We are confronted with a serious problem as a result of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense Order No. 4 increasing the tetraethyl lead content in 
aviation gasoline. CAA Aviation Safety Release No. 355 spotlights difficulties 
created. Can you advise what action we can take, either alone or jointly with 
the industry, to obtain early release? 

G. T. BAKER, National Air Lines, Inc. 
The CAB in response to that did send a telegram to our agent in 
Miami, and he is making a study of it, but as you can see, the general 
nature of the telegram is not particularly helpful. He re ferred to 
difficulties in gener: ral. 

Mr. Beckwortn. What date was that telegram ? 

Mr. Apams. February 18. 

Mr. Wotverton. What was the date of their accident at Elizabeth ? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. February 11, I believe. 

Mr. Apams. But the CAB has nothing to report to you gentlemen 
as a result of our investigations that are going on in regard tothis. I 
only made mention in my statement that we had received only one 
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report from an airline. In view of the turn that the testimony 
talbéin in regard to the timing of this, 1 thought it was more appr 
priate to read that into the record. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. Their accident, as I recall, was one in which o 
of the propellers feathered and one reversed, was it not? That « 
tainly seems interesting, in view of what is on page 2 of this Ay 
Safety Release No. 255, which says: 

There may be increased deposits in oil passages and on the interior surfa 
of the engine. 

This condition can cause lubrication stoppages with possible failure of crit 
bearings, ete. If such failures occur, they usually occur at high time since ov 
haul. 

[ remember soon after that accident, we had here one of the expert 
on the propeller of the Pratt & Whitney Co.—or the Hamilt 
Standard, I believe was the name of the propeller—and that adds \ 
to rather interesting information in view of all the facts we have be: 
able to get here this afternoon. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I believe, Mr. Chairman, it was reported that | 
engine was due for overhaul in 86 hours. I assume that its overha 
period was about 1,500 hours. Was your report released at that tiny 
on the R-2800? 

Anyhow, it was within 86 hours of its overhaul time, which is get 
ting pretty close to the time when some failure might be expected 
if failures are due to occur at some percentage of that time below tl 
normal overhaul time. 

Mr. Horne. I might say, sir, that we were informed by the Civ 
Aeronautics Board regarding the telegram that was read, and wi 
have started our investigation of that particular question to find out 
what was behind the telegram and what facts we can develop from 
that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. May I point out one thing: If an engine came off 
overhaul in October and was installed in an airplane, and its averag 
utilization was 10 hours a day, 1,500 hours of flying time would be con 
sumed in 150 days, would it not? 

Mr. Horne. I have some figures on the average hours per day, and 
they run about an average of 7 hours per day. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. They do run as high as 10 and 11, I believe. 

Mr. Horne. Not in the figures I have before me, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. On plane utilization / 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. The highest figure I have of any before 
me—and I have all the standard airplanes before me—averages about 
8.4. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. 8.4 would be about 200 days, approximately. 

Mr. Horne. Yes,sir. Theaverage is about 7. As I say, the highest 
average is about 8.4. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Obviously this engine, which was within 86 hours 
of overhaul, was getting along toward the final period, and it had been 
consuming high tetraethyl lead content gasoline for several months. 

Mr. Horne. That is a very difficult question, sir, as to how long 
there had been any increase in tetraethyl lead in the gas. As you 
pointed out a few moments ago, the actual increase in tetraethyl lead 
at any one point or in any group of tanks was gradual from the time 
that the order was issued until roughly about the present time, so it 
would be very difficult to prove or even to estimate how long that 
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particular engine had been subjected to any increase of tetraethyl lead 
in its fuel. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I was remembering statistics given by Mr. Arnold 
when he told us the quantities were gradually going up and that they 
had exceeded the 3.3 point for some months now. 

Mr. Horne. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Three mens. That is nearly 100 days. 

Mr. Horne. That is correct, 

I would like to point out that at the time of the meeting which Mr. 
(dams and General Arnold mentioned, at which I was present, with 
Mr. Chapman, as I recall both Mr. Adams and myself strongly rec- 
ommended at the time that this lead content be reduced as soon as 
possible, as soon as the national emergency would permit it; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. And with reference to this telegram 
that I read, the fact that it was addressed to the Chairman of the 
CAB does not mean that we are acting on our own. We are acting 
in harmony with the CAA, and we have been through this entire prob 
len. We are exerting our fullest effort to make it as safe as it can 
be made. 

Mr. Beckworru. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wotverron. In connection with the letter that I addressed to 
Secretary of the Interior Chapman, and his reply, if there is no ob- 
jection on the part of the committee, I think it would be appropriate 
to make the reply of the Secretary a part of the record at that point 
where I read the letter. 

Mr. Beckworru. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The reply referred to above appears in the appendix.) 

Mr. Beckworrn. The committee is adjourned subject to call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 6:40 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1952 


House or RepresEnraATIvEs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in the lower court room, 70 
Columbus Avenue, New York, N. Y., Hon. Lindley Beckworth (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. The meeting will come to order. 

First, I would like to say that this subcommittee requested Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman, in the interests of aviation safety, to 
consider the eer cancellation of Petroleum Administration for 
Defense order No. - 

This order, aaa last October 19, over the unanimous objections of 
the aviation industry, increased the amount of tetraethyl lead used 
in commercial aviation gasoline. 

In the course of the hearings and investigation we have been con- 
ducting into the recent air crashes in the New York area, we have been 
looking into the type of gasoline now in use. Airline operators, air- 
craft and engine manufacturers and governmental aviation authori- 
ties all have indicated to us their vigorous opposition to PAD order 
No. 4 on the ground of increased hazards to aviation safety. 

This order No. 4 raised the quantity of tetraethyl lead in commercial 
aviation gasoline from 3 points to 4.0 and 4.6 cubic centimeters of ethyl] 
per gallon. It was done for the purpose of maintaining the desired 
high octane rating while the amount of alkylates hitherto used to 
obtain such ratings were diverted to the synthetic rubber industry and 
to other domestic and foreign gasoline programs. The rubber indus- 
try is now in good shape, according to reports. 

Based on the hearings the committee has held on this subject and on 
facts which otherwise have come to the attention of the committee 
members, we are of the opinion that PAD order No. 4 should be can- 
celed. When this subject first arose in the fall of 1950, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board took the position that in the interests of safety it 
would prefer rationing of aviation gasoline of the type in use, if such 
were necessary, rather than to accept the proposed change in gasoline 
specifications. 

The order was not issued for a year, and last October it apparently 
was put out with very little, if any, consultation with the commerci: i] 
aviation industry, and no opportunity for a choice by them between 
quality and quantity. 

The committee is not aware of any reason at this date why adequate 
supplies of aviation gasoline manufactured to the former specifications 
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cannot be made available to commercial airlines. We are of 
opinion that the hazard inherent in the higher lead content gasoline 
should command the most earnest consideration of those who are 
charge of the Petroleum Administration for Defense. 

Now, you are probably aware that this committee was set up st 
weeks ago for the purpose of looking into the airplane accidents \ 
had occurred prior to the formation of the committee and which we) 
very serious. Since that time when the subcommittee was origi! 
set up, at least one additional very bad accident has occurred in 1 
area at Elizabeth, and, naturally, in that connection the committee has 
undertaken to study the problems relating to safety. Our committe: 
is interested in over-all aviation safety of the people who fly in 
planes and also, of course, as it relates to those on the ground. ‘J 
committee is interested in and seriously concerned with the proble: 
of those who are subject to the hazards by virtue of airplane accidents 
that might occur anywhere. 

We have been talked to and corresponded with by many people fr 
the general LaGuardia-Idlewild area. Some of those who have in: 
cated the greatest concern for the people in the areas affected ha 
been Members of Congress who represent this general vicinity. 

It so happens that two of the members of the Committee on Inte 
state and Foreign Commerce are from this general area. One of the: 
is the ranking Democratic member, Mr. Klein, who is also a membe1 
of this subcommittee, and the other is Congressman Leonard W. Ha! 
From time to time they have told us what they regard as the serious 
problem that relates to the general New York area. 

Then we have had other Members of Congress from the general 
area who personally have talked to the committee members and wl 
have sent us correspondence and communications they have received, 
and we, as a subcommittee, have received many communications fro: 
citizens and civic organizations interested in this over-all problem. 

I want to repeat that this committee is interested not only in thi 
question of safety as it may affect one community but the over-al 
safety of communities which are affected by modern aviation. 

It is my privilege at this time to present, for any statement he might 
care to make, Representative Leonard W. Hall, who, because of hi: 
duties with the SEC subcommittee now in session in the courthous 
at Foley Square, will have to leave shortly. However, I feel sure that 
he will have time to make a brief statement before he leaves. 


ii} 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEONARD W. HALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Hauxi. Mr. Beckworth and members of the committee, first, on 
behalf of myself and on behalf of those residents and officials of Nassau 
County who are here, I desire to express my thanks and appreciation 
to you for setting aside special time here in New York to hear not only 
people from my own district in Nassau but others in the general New 
York area in relation to our safety problems in this general area. 

It so happens that I am personally obligated this morning, as you 
have pointed out, Mr. Chairman, to be in two places at the same time 
and, strangely also, in matters concerned with work of the same com- 
mittee—Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I am supposed now also 
to be with the SEC subcommittee in the courthouse at Foley Square, 
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and I should like at this moment to ask the indulgence of your com- 
mittee and especially my people from Nassau, to appreciate my sit- 
wation, and I should like to ask leave of you and of them that I be 
permitted to go to my other duties down at Foley Square as soon 
as | may. 

You, Mr. Beckworth, and all the members of the committee are, of 
course, on notice of the concern and worries and fears that have been 
generated in the area of Nassau County more or less adjacent to Idle- 
wild. Ihave told you in Washington of the representations that have 
been made to me, that our people i in the Cedarhurst-Woodmere-Law- 
rence area, and environs, find it really a tough thing these days to 
live in peace. 

The conditions caused by Idlewild, to quote the direct words of 
some of these people, have been terrifying—caused by low-flying 
planes. Even without the horrible cat astrophies at Elizabeth and 
the deadening fear held by many of these people in the area, the area 
that I have mentioned, of something like that happening to them, 
without any tragic background of this kind, the normal results of 
the traflic at Idlewild have caused a great deal of protest and resent- 
ment. During normal operating conditions it has been emphasized 
most earnestly to me that the people in the areas I have mentioned 
are awakened from their sleep and, generally, that community life 
has been harassed to a point where it 1s becoming unendurable. But 
beyond these protests is, of course, the increasing fear of real tragedy 
happening comparable to that in Elizabeth and in other places. 

will not take time to give you all the facts that should be presented 
to ae committee, because these representatives I have mentioned 
will do so. As I have already stated, 1 am now due down at Foley 
Square at the meeting of the SEC subcommittee and if you hear the 
representatives of Nassau County at this time, I shall appreciate it 
greatly. I am sure that they will not take much more than half an 
hour of your time altogether. A group from these people are with 
me this morning and present also are representatives of the county of 
Nassau and the township of Hempstead. Naturally, we are all tre- 
mendously interested and concerned. The groups will speak to you. 
I appreciate the pressures on the committee, and I know that these 
groups will talk to the point, be brief, and that their message will 
be earnest and also factual. I commend your committee’s most earnest 
consideration of what they have to say, and I thank you for the privi- 
lege of permitting me to make this brief statement. 

‘Mr. Becxwortu. Two of our colleagues, Representative Delaney 
and Representative Clemente are here, ‘and I recall at one time they 
came with the subcommittee to LaGuardia Field and assisted the com- 
mittee to obtain facts in reference to the situation down at LaGuardia 
Field. I believe each of them would like to make a brief statement. 

Congressman Delaney, do you care to say anything? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES J. DELANEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Devaney. Thank you, sir. 
I represent the territory adjacent to LaGuardia Airport. I reside 
only a few miles from there—I would say about 3 miles from the 


airport. 
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Having resided there since the beginning of the airport, I could 
watch the progress of the airport and I was in a position on occasion 
to know what was happening when runway No. 4 was used. I liye 
in a two-family house and I live more than 3 miles, not more than 
3 miles, from the edge of the airfield and the airplanes pass over the 
house with such terrific force that it shakes the pictures on the wall, 
I don’t know how much danger there is, but it is a cause of incon- 
venience and even terror to many of the people. I have been in close 
contact with i*ather Lanahan, who has a school adjacent to the air- 
port, and he has told me that it is impossible to preach a sermon on 
Sunday morning and almost impossible for the teachers to teach the 
children in Sunday school. 

I realize, of course, that every plane that takes off must do some 
low flying until they can gain the proper height. My suggestion is 
that if they follow the water line as much as possible or take the 
course along the wasteland adjoining Rikers Island, that would help 
the situation some, and of course the construction of longer runways 
would be a possible solution. This wasteland along Rikers Island 
is not used and is built-in land. Asa matter of fact, LaGuardia Aiv- 
port is all filled-in land and I can remember as a boy swimming in 
the water that was filled in to make LaGuardia Airport. This land 
I am talking about, this wasteland, is used as a garbage dump and was 
used as a garbage dump for many years. That might help protect the 
public by going over Rikers Island or the land adjacent to it. Rikers 
Island is used to house one of our penal institutions. It is supposed 
to be farming land but I don’t see much use for it. 

Also, as I suggested, take-offs and landings could be made with 
the approaches on the water and off the water and I am sure that 
would be a great help and protect the public. The fact that we 
have had no accidents or major catastrophe occurring as yet does 
not mean we should not take every precaution to prevent such a catas 
trophe from occurring. I suppose time will catch up with us unless 
we do something about it beforehand. Every mechanical and scien- 
tific device known should be used at that airport because of the con- 
eested condition of the territory adjacent to it. It would be a terrific 
catastrophe if something happened to one of these large airplanes. 
We have apartment houses in the path of these airplanes, having 60, 
70 and a hundred apartments in them. 

I realize that the placement of the airport is a local matter. I 
realize further that the authority of this committee and the Federal 
Government is limited, and therefore I urge that every mechanical 
and scientific device be used, particularly at LaGuardia Airport. 

I thank the committee for permitting me to speak. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Thank you very much, Mr. Delaney. 

Representative Clemente, do you wish to say anything? 


STATEMENT OF HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Cuemente. I live within two blocks of Idlewild Airport. I 
bought my home there since then and I have heard my dishes rattle 
and the walls of my house have cracked as a result of the reverber- 
ations of the planes flying overhead. I may say that I live there 
and I knew that the airport was going to be there, so I have no com- 
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punctions about that. However, I believe that a little money spent 
in resetting the runways so that the planes can recircle the field to 
land in the manner that would avoid flying over the habitations in 
the congested area and also changing the patterns by agreement be- 

tween the parties, would help considerably in eliminating some of 
these conditions. A pattern had been worked out 3 years ago by 
agreement but they wiped out the pattern. 

If these various things were done to ameliorate present conditions, 
at least the public would understand that everything was being done 
for their safety and their protection. Also, if there is any way of 
wutting a gigantic parachute on these planes so that in the event of a 
failure they could drop gently to the ground, it would be a tremendous 
safety factor if that could be worked out. 

Also, I believe they should wipe out the reversal props, and in trying 
to make any of these changes it would show the people that the air- 
lines and the CAA and CAB are trying to assist in wiping out these 
hazards in an attempt to reduce them to a minimum, and it would be 
appreciated by the public. 

I am not an expert in the field of aviation, but I know that when a 
gigantic plane takes off, with thousands of gallons of gasoline aboard, 
in the event of an engine failure or a crash, I assure you it will wreak 
devastation of a terrifying nature. 

I know that this committee is doing a good job, and the people of 
Queens County appreciate very, very much every effort made by this 
committee to assure them safety from aviation hazards. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Beckworrtu. Several weeks ago I recall that Mr. Robert Tripp 
Ross indicated in a wire to me his interest in the seriousness of this 
situation. 

Since that time he has been renominated and elected to Congress. 
Would you care to make a statement, Mr. Ross? I do know that his 
interest has been very consistent, and I feel that he may have some- 
thing of importance to tell this committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM HE STATE OF NEW YORK 








Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the district 
I represent at the moment surrounds LaGuardia Field. I first want 
to express my thanks and the thanks of the constituency of that dis- 
trict for the Aviation Subcommittee coming down here to give the 
people from that area an opportunity to present the facts confronting 
them asa result of aviation hazards at LaGuardia Airport and regard- 
ing the seriousness of this matter. 

There is no question but that the problem at LaGuardia Field is a 
serious problem. I have lived with it, and the people whom I repre- 
sent have lived with it, and the people of Jackson Heights have lived 
with it for many years. I know you are aware of the fact that repre- 
sentatives of civic organizations ‘throughout this territory have been 
endeavoring for a number of years to have this low- flying condition 
corrected. 

There is a great deal of sentiment among the people in this dis- 
trict to endeavor to have LaGuardia Airport closed and we all know 
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that presents to this committee and the entire aviation industry 

serious problem. On the other hand, there are probably a good may 
people who feel that the airport should remain. I feel this ca) 
worked out by providing adequate runways and providing gre 

safety measures and arranging well- planned flight patterns. 

There are many representatives of civic organizations here rea: 
to speak on the subject today and I know you will listen to them a 
do what you can to correct the situation and assure them that 1 
hazards they are facing will be studied and, if humanly possible, ; 
moved. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Beckwortu. No member of this committee has been more jy 
terested in exerting effort to call attention to the real facts in th 
area than one of the members of this committee sitting here today. 

Jecause of his unusual interest in the problem, I recognize my own 
colleage, Hon. Arthur G. Klein of New York, for any statement 
that he wishes to make. 


A 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Congressman Kier. As the New York City member on this com 
mittee, I want to remind you all that Queens County is part of the 
city of New York. These gentlemen have presented the problem as 
well as I possibly could myself. However, I believe the people in this 
vicinity, as in the vicinity of Newark do, appreciate what the Port 
of New York Authority has done and the fact that it has been very, 
very cooperative in this entire situation. 

I think, as suggested by one of the members who spoke before, that 
before any changes are made, that representatives of the Port Au 
thority should consult with representatives of the people in the area 
of that particular airport. However, I want to assure the people of 
New York that every effort will be made to insure that conditions 
are corrected so as to eliminate the serious problems that now con 
front the people in the areas adjacent to the airport, and also to 
insure that we will not have any accidents in the nature of the ones 
in Elizabeth, in the future. 

However, I may say that the problems of New York City are no 
different from the problems that confront airports in any other 
locality. When we are finished with our hearings, I am sure we will 
make up a report that will enable us to make the proper recommenda- 
tions and bring all the facts out to the public. I know that I can 
speak for the port authority because they are as anxious as we are 
that no aecidents occur under their facilities or under the airports 
in their jurisdiction. 

I might also state that representatives of the Port of New York 
Authority are here today in the event that anyone here may wish to 
ask questions after the various witnesses have testified. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. The first witness, I understand, will be Mr. James 
G. Moore, special attorney for the incorporated village of Cedarhurst. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES G. MOORE, SPECIAL ATTORNEY, VILLAGE 
OF CEDARHURST 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I pre- 
pared a statement and I hope it meets with your approval after I 
have given you that statement. If I may, I would like to read it at 
this time. 

Mr. Beckworru. You may read it if you wish or it can be in- 
corporated in the record. You can emphasize the parts that should 
be emphasized and let the rest go in the record. 

Mr. Moore. May I say that I am not sure how long the meeting 
will last today and I am certain that the members of the committee 
want to hear everybody who wishes to be heard and for that reason 
| will try to make my statement as brief as possible. 

Let me say that Cedarhurst is an incorporated village of some 
6,000 inhabitants, lying 114 to 2 miles southeasterly from the south- 
east boundary of Idlewild Airport. It was in existence long before 
Idlewild was built or even contemplated. 

The residents of Cedarhurst chose that for their home because it 
was a quiet and safe place to live and to bring up their children. 
The advent of the airport so close to its northwestern boundary has 
changed all of that. 

I should like at the outset to describe the “navigable airspace” as 
prescribed by law, as laid down by Congress in 1938. 

Title 49, United States Code Annotated, section 403, provided : 


Section 408. Public Right of Transit 

There is recognized and declared to exist in behalf of any citizen of the 
United States a public right of freedom of transit in air commerce through the 
uavigable airspace of the United States. 

“Navigable airspace” is defined by title 49, section 401, as follows: 
Section 401. Definition 

(24) Navigable airspace means airspace above the minimum altitudes of 
flight prescribed by regulations issued under this chapter. 


The “regulations issued under this chapter” provide that, over 


congested areas like Cedarhurst, the minimum safe altitude is such 
altitude as will enable an aircraft, on the failure of power, to make 
a safe landing outside the area, but not less than 1,000 feet above 
the highest structure in such area 

Therefore, the “navigable airspace” through which the public has 
freedom of transit under section 403 is the airspace over 1,000 feet 
above the highest structure in the village of Cedarhurst. The air- 
space under 1,000 feet is hereinafter referred to as the “superadjacent 
airspace. 

No like freedom of transit has ever been given to the public through 
such superadjacent airspace. Neither Congress nor any State gov- 
ernment has sought to declare property rights therein, nor to regulate 
air transit through it. 

Therefore, the tributaries of the navigable airspaces through which 
ascending and descending aircraft navigate to reach and leave their 
ports of call have never been prescribed and have never been regulated. 

No one, not even the residents of Cedarhurst, wish to stand in the 
way of the development of air commerce. They realize that as rivers, 
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canals, and ship canals enable oceangoing commerce to reach the high 
seas from the wharves and docks, air tributaries capable of | 
neling air commerce to the open skies are necessary. 

We simply claim these tributaries have never been prescribed 
law and now we claim that should be done now and the est: ablishme t 
of these tributaries should be made with regard to the property right 
of the subjacent areas. 

The residents of Cedarhurst claim only that these tributaries have 
to be established by law. Where, as in the case of Cedarhurst, the co) 
gested area was erected long before Idlewild Airport was built, the 
establishment of these tributaries should be made with full recom 
tion of the property rights of the subjacent landowner in the super 
adjacent air. 

If these tributaries require an easement through the superadjacent 
air, that easement should be acquired with due regard for the fifth 
amendment to the United States Constitution. If the easement thus 
found necessary is low enough to affect the habitability of the sub 
jacent land, the fifth amendment requires the appropriation and pay 
ment for the land as well. 

In the Causbey case, the Government conceded, and the Supreme 
Court held, that such was the law. 

The regulation of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics prescrib 
ing the minimum safe altitude of flight is prefaced by the words 
“except when necessary for take-off and landing.” These same words 
also appear in the law of the State of New York (General Business 
Law 245, subdivision 5). 

These words “except when necessary for take-off and landing” are 
the eight most abused words on the statute books of the United 
States. They have been loosely taken to mean that whereas Congress 

restricted the freedom of transit in air commerce to the navigable 
airspaces, it did not likewise restrict the use of the superadjacent air- 
space “when necessary for take-off and landing” and that since it did 
not do so, the supe radjacent air was free to be appropriated at will 
by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and by the air carriers and 
the like. Whether the use of the word “necessary” in the phrase 
above-quoted connotes emergency or not, is not argued. It is argued 
simply that these eight words, if they mean that the aviator has a 
license to use the superadjacent airspace at will, are unreasonable and 
unconstitutional, in violation of the fifth amendment to the Con 
stitution. 

In passing the 1938 Civil Aeronautics Act, Congress appears to have 
struggled with the regulation of the superadjacent airspace, for the 
rules for the use thereof were eliminated from the bill as “unnecessary 
specification” and “surplusage” for the conference report states (con- 
ference report, H. Rept. 1162, 69th Cong., 1st sess.) : 















The substitute provides that the Secretary of Commerce shall by regulation 
establish air traffic rules for the navigation, protection, and identification of all 
aircraft, including rules as to safe altitudes of flight and rules for the prevention 
of collisions between vessels and aircraft. 

The provision as to rules for taking off and alighting, for instance, was elimi- 
nated as an unnecessary specification for the reason that such rules are but one 
class of air traffic rules for the navigation and protection of aircraft. 


As applied by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, the power 
thus delegated has been exercised without any regard for property 
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rights and the safety of the man on the ground. His regulations are 
subject to attack as unreasonable and the del egation of the power to 
make them as an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power. 

For instance, he has prescribed “turning and maneuvering zones” 
at 150 feet above the level of the airport, extending outwardly for 
2 miles from the perimeter of the airport. Aircraft may maneuver 
and turn 150 feet above your house and mine without our permission 
orconsent. Part of Cedarhurst lies within such “turning and maneu- 
vering zone.” 

In the case of Roosevelt Fie ld Vv. Town of North He mpstead (55 
Fed. Supp. 177). one of our great Federal judges described such zone 
as follows (p. 189) : 

From the standpoint of the aviator, the turning zone is considered to be a part 
of the airport. But the law has not so decreed. It is a space in the air, not 
lving above the airport, but adjacent to that which does, in which supervision 
for the purpose of ordered navigation is vested by law in the CAA, but that 
supervision is by no means synonymous with appropriation; it has for its objec- 
tive an intelligent integration of navigation on the part of aircraft, in their 
relation one to the other. 

The Administrator has also prescribed “approach zones,” which are 
ramps or inclined planes rising outwardly from the usable area of 
the airport at an angle of 1 foot in 40 feet, that is to say, a tributary or 
channel arising from the usable part of the airport, 1 foot in height for 
every 40-foot distance from the usable part of the airport. Such a 
tributary to the navigable airspace would be 8 miles long before reach- 
ing the navigable airspace. 

The tributary to runway 31 right and to runway 13 left passes over 
Cedarhurst at approximately 250 feet at the village’s northwest bound- 
ary and at approximately 350 feet at the village’s southeast boundary. 
In other words, there has in effect been erected in the superadjacent 
airspace over Cedarhurst, a structure consisting of a channel or tribu- 
tary or corridor for the passage of aircraft taking off from runway 
13 left and for landing on runway 31 right, without making provision 
for a landing of a malfunctioning aircraft outside the congested area 
and without the acquisition of any of the property rights of the 
residents of Cedarhurst, the owners of the adjacent land. This, the 
villge claims, is an appropriation of the superadjacent airspace and 
of the subadjacent land for public use without compensation of any 
kind. 

Also, he has purported by regulation 525, to regulate the height of 
structures within 16,000 feet from the canoe area to a maximum 
height of 200 feet. Sixteen thousand feet is roughly 3 miles. Any 
structure of greater height is deemed by the Administrator a menace 
to air navigation. Such regulation of the use of the superadjacent 
air would put at issue immediately the reasonableness of the regula- 
tion and its constitutionality as a taking of property for public use 
without proper compensation. 

The residents of Cedarhurst realize the need for tributaries of the 
navigable airspace. Of necessity, aircraft must land; and they cannot 
stay ‘aloft without power, for their buoyancy is created by their speed 
through the air, and to maintain such power, refueling at frequent 
intervals is necessary. They realize that the needs of commerce require 
that aircraft, like oceangoing vessels, must have space areas for “dock- 
ing,” that is to say, for receiving and discharging their passengers and 
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freight at or near their points of departure and arrival, and cargo at 
or near the points of transshipment. They claim merely that. tribu- 
taries have to be established in property, either land or air or both, 
properly acquired and paid for. 

There is a difference between the tributaries to the high seas and the 
tributaries of the navigable airspace. Navigable waters were confined 
within and bounded by land areas created by nature and easily charted, 
Navigable airspace and the tributaries thereof have not thus been de 
fined “by nature. The airways and the tributaries thereto have to be 
created. If private property is needed or used for that purpose, « 
stitutional processes must. be instituted and followed. 

In the Roosevelt case supra, page 187, Judge Byers said: 

There has been no taking, since neither statute nor regulation purports so to 
operate. Title 49, United States Code, Annotated, section 452 (c), indicates that 
when Congress intended to provide for the condemnation for “easements through 
or other interest in airspace” it knew how to legislate in express terms. 

At common law, the owner of the subadjacent land was said to own 
all of the air above his land to the zenith. This rule has been changed : 

Ancient doctrines of private ownership of the air as appurtenant to land titles 
had to be revised to make aviation practically serviceable to our society. 

That was Mr. Justice Jackson in 333 United States Reports 103, 107. 

It may be said that the owner of the subjacent land now owns all of 
the superadjacent air not appropriated by congressional action ; that is 
to say, at the present time he owns up to the navigable airspace because 
the navigable airspace is all that Congress has appropriated. Th 
superadjacent airspace is the residue of his old common-law title stil! 
left to the subjacent landowner by Congress. 

Where the health and general public welfare of a community is 
affected, the board of trustees of the village have the power to legis 
late in the public interest. By virtue of such powers, zoning ordinances 
have been justified in the exercise of the police power of the State 
(Welch v. Swasey, 214 U. 8. 91). 

Airspace surrounding habitations has been regulated; minimum 
front yards, side yards, and rear yards have been pr escribed, all in 
the interest of the general public w elf. ire and health of the community. 
The Cedarhurst ordinance is simply an extension of that power. Hav 
ing found that low-flying aircraft adversely affected the health and 
general public welfare, the village exercised a right, which it believes 
it has, to prescribe the use of the airspace not yet appropriated by 
Congress, and, until Congress acts, the village has created a new air- 
space restriction. The ordinance does no more than insist that the 
civil air regulations and the law of the State of New York prescribing 
minimum safe altitudes be enforced and implemented. 

To use the colorful expression of the mayor of Elizabeth, the village 
of Cedarhurst has simply raised “the umbrella of death” to an altitude 
which would enable malfunctioning aircraft to make landings outside 
the area of the village. 

The needs of the expanding air commerce require that the tribu- 
taries of the navigable airspace be defined as approach zone through 
the superadjacent airspace about 2,000 feet wide, and that the sub- 
jacent land be acquired and all dwellings thereon razed. It is neces- 
sary for malfunctioning aircraft while “landing and taking off” to 
have uncongested areas beneath them so that they can come to earth 
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without collision with habitations. These approach zones, cleared of 
habitations, would permit aircraft with power or mechanical failure 
to avoid the holocausts suffered by Elizabeth. 

Therefore, we make the following recommendation : 

(1) Amend title 49, United States Code Annotated 403, by adding 
to the end thereof a definition of “navigable airspace.” The definition 
might follow the regulation of the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics. I should prefer to see the navigable airspace defined as all air 
above 2,000 feet. With the advent of faster, heavier, and noisier air- 
craft, 1,000 feet seems utterly inadequate. I would recommend also— 

(2) Adding a section 403 (a) in words or substance as follows: 

Aircraft for the purpose of landing and taking off may navigate below the 
navigable airspace through the tributaries of the navigable airspace prescribed 
by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

(3) L also suggest adding a section 403 (b) of title 49, in words or 
substance as follows: 

It is hereby declared that the owner of surface land owns all of the air above 
such surface land to the navigable airspace, as defined in this chapter, to the full 
area of such surface land. Flight in said airspace is prohibited except in the 
tributaries to the navigable airspace, as set up by the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. 

This would enable the authorities to punish buzzing and other un- 
necessary low flying. 

(4) I further suggest that the tributaries to the navigable airspace 
should be defined by law, upon recommendation of the Administrator, 
and funds provided for the acquisition of the needed subjacent land 
und superadjacent air. As soon as this is done, the cheaper it will be. 

I also recommend that the law provide: 

(5) Turning and maneuvering zones should be declared to be not 
less than 1,000 feet above the level of the airport. 

In conclusion, boiled down, my recommendations mean that pilots 
or malfunctioning aircraft are entitled to have some place to ditch 
aircraft in cases of necessity. I don’t know what caused the disasters 
in the Newark area, but I do know what must have gone through the 
mind of the pilot who said, “I can’t make it back.” Had he had the 
proper navigable airspace without inhabitants or habitations, he could 
have possibly avoided a collision, he might have saved his passengers, 
and he may even have saved his aircraft, but without a place to ditch 
his craft, what was he going to do? When aircraft takes off over a 
heavily congested area and he has trouble while trying to gain height, 
he can’t look too far ahead of him and, if ditching is necessary, under 
our present set-up it is impossible for him to do so and a tragedy or 
disaster results. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I would like to refer Mr. Moore to the Federal 
Air Act, where he will find certain of the legislation that he refers to. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, and Judge Byers tells us that title 49, section 
452 (c), indicates that when Congress intended to provide for the 
condemnation for easements through or other interest in airspace it 
knew how to legislate in express terms. I think Judge Byers was 
predicting that this express recommendation and legislation would be 
made because air commerce has grown rapidly. I think a plane of 
tomorrow will be even noisier than it is today, with jets and immense 
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power plants, and in the near future we will be subjected to grea 
noises than we are today. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. 

The next witness will be Mr. Irwin Klein. Mr. Klein is president 
of the Cedarhurst Home Owners Association. 


STATEMENT OF IRWIN KLEIN, PRESIDENT, CEDARHURST HOME 
OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Irwin Kier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committe: 
I address these remarks to you as president of the Cedarhurst Hom 
Owners Association, Inc., and as a resident of and a home owner of 
the incorporated village of Cedarhurst, Long Island, which is located 
approximately a mile and a quarter from the southeast approach of 
runway L-1: 331-R of Idlewild-International Airport. Our committe: 
on aviation has been in Idlewild twice to meet with the officials of | 
various agencies and authorities, and have been afforded the courte 
of being flown over the runway in a helicopter and also in a TWA 
Constellation. 

Our committee on aviation has discussed the problems of the \ 
lagers of Cedarhurst arising by reason of the close proximity of the 
airport and runway L-1331-R in particular, with the officials of th 
New York Port Authority, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Airline Pilots Association, the Ai 
Transport Association, and the superintendent of the airport. 

The problems of the citizens of any congested community near a 
major airport are twofold: 

First, there is the danger of falling planes, and, secondly, the injurm 
to health and the nervous system by reason of the noise and vibratio 
caused by the propellers and engines. 

The advance of the aviation indus try has been phenomenal. The 
brilliance of the scientific and technical personnel in the aviation in 
dustry has been directed to improvements in speed, load-carrying 
capacity, and economy in cost of travel. Each such advance create 
additional hazards and dangers. We must make certain that the ad 
vances in safet y measures keep. pace with those other scientifi 
advances in speed and load-carrying capacity, and so forth. 

In this connection there has been concentration on air safety onl) 
and none for safety to the man on the ground except as incidental t 
air safety. 

However, no efforts to speed up safety measures are ever taken until 
the need therefor is brought home forcibly to the attention of the 
aviation officials by a series of successive disasters or public clamor, 
and then only will steps be taken to remedy existing conditions so as 
to prevent recurrences, but—and I m: ake this point most em 
phatically—no precautionary measures are ever taken in advance 
voluntarily. 

If the aviation officials were fully aware of the situation surround- 
ing their particular airport and had the vision and foresight to plan 
safety in advance, there would be no public clamor and no need for 
this type of congressional hearing, but the fact that this hearing had 
to be called to investigate the situation is a clear indication that the 
situation is grave and that someone should do something about it. 
The ultimate solution will be scientific. 
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Meanwhile, we as citizens and you as elected representatives of the 
citizens can expedite and shorten the effective time of the safety 
progr am. 

I believe we all recognize if a plane is high enough over a congested 
area, in the event of a power failure, its angle of gliding will take 
the plane outside of the congested area and into an uninhabited area, 
and thus avoid disaster to the man on the ground. 

Conversely, if the plane is too low over a congested area when a 
ower failure occurs, it must necessarily crash into a congested are: 

The Federal law states that a plane must maintain an altitude of 
1,000 feet over congested areas except when landing or taking off. Let 
us suppose that the landings and taking-offs occur over a congested 
area, Which is the situation we have here in Cedarhurst. In such a 
situation, precautionary and safety measures must be taken. Let me 
suggest several: 

(1) Proper forethought as to location of airport: In this connec- 
tion, public hearings and consultations with representatives of affected 
communities should be held before final decision as to location is made. 

(2) Proper forethought as to flight pattern, bearing in mind that 
newer aircraft will be heavier and faster: In this connection, Idle- 
wild Airport originally had a 3-mile flight pattern which did not 
affect the village of Cedarhurst, but this was changed to a 5-mile pat- 
tern, which does carry the planes over the village. If this had been 
properly planned in advance, the airport or runway could have been 
set further back so that, even with a 5-mile flight pattern, planes did 
not fly over Cedarhurst. 

(3) Where possible, have runways point in the direction of water 
and wasteland. 

(4) Eliminate or curtail use of runways facing congested areas, 
and divert air traffic to other parallel runways not approaching con- 
gested areas. In this connection, I recommend that Idlewild runway 
L-1331-R be activated for day and night flights as soon as possible, 
and that landing lights and taxi strips be installed without delay. 
The activation of this runway, plus the discontinuance of the use of 
the southeast end of runway L-1331-R, will alleviate the existing 
condition of low-flying aircraft over the village of Cedarhurst. 

(5) Lengthen runways and have them set back so that planes will 
be airborne sooner and reach greater heights over congested areas. 
In this connection, I would suggest that Idlewild runway L-1331-R be 
lengthened, and that the use of the southeasterly approach thereof 
be discontinued for landings and take-offs. 

(6) Restrict certain runways, particularly Idlewild runway 
L-1331-R, to use for fighter planes such as two-engine planes whose 
angle of ascent and descent are sufficient to acquire a safe height of 
1,000 feet over a congested area; namely, Cedarhurst. 

(7) The installation of a preferential runway system, and in this 
connection I would fix responsibility for the ¢ choice of the particular 
runway upon the tower—that is, the Civil Aeronautics Administra 
tion—and not allow the pilot to supersede the instructions of the tower 
by making his own choice of runways. 

At this point, I would like to say that officials of the CAA and the 
port authority last Saturday, when they were asked why the pilot was 
given the last word, said that the pilot is like the captain of a steam- 
ship, but I would like to point out that the captain of a steamship de- 
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pends upon the harbor pilot to bring his ship into port. I say that the 
CAA should be fixed with the responsibility for designating the 1 
way to be used. . 

Now, coming back to the suggestions: 

(8) Acquire subfields in outlying areas for training flights and 
shift training flights to such subfields. ates 6 

(9) Require all planes to be equipped with the latest safety devices, 
among which is the cross-wind landing gear, which will permit planes 
to land on a particular runway and avoid others regardless of the 
direction of the wind. ; 

(10) Require stricter enforcement of pilot compliance with flight 
regulations. 

(11) Eliminate decentralization of the various agencies which make 
for inefficiency due to gaps and gores and overlaps in authority, and 
to fix responsibility upon one agency. 

(12) The man on the ground should be represented on such a 
agency. 

(13) Enactment of an appropriate ordinance by an affected con 
munity to insure safety to the inhabitants thereof and to insure that 
the aviation officials take proper precautionary measures themselves; 
and, as I have already pointed out, unless there is pressure by the 
affected public, nothing will be done by the aviation officials in the way 
of safety and precautionary measures to protect the man on the 
ground. 

(14) Use every other precautionary and safety measure in connec 
tion with the danger of low-flying aircraft over congested areas and 
the injury to the health and nervous system caused by the vibratio1 
and noise of such low-flying aircraft. 

From my personal contact with the home owners and residents of 
the incorporated village of Cedarhurst and my personal investigation 
of the matters referred to by me, it is respectfully recommended that 
this congressional subcommittee take immediate and appropriate steps 
to remedy the situation complained of. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Congressman Kier. This runway you are talking about, L-1331-R, 
is that a new runway that has been opened up ? 

Mr. Irwin Kier. Yes, sir; a new runway parallel to the Bay, 
opened in the last 3 or 4 days for daytime use. There are no lights 
on it yet. 

Congressman Kiern. Does that help the situation at all? 

Mr. Irwin Kxety. In the daytime it does. 

Congressman Kuer. If it were open at night, would it help? 

Mr. Irwin Kier. Yes; it would help more, and they need a taxi 
strip there. However, that other runway runs parallel to that and 
runs close to Cedarhurst, and the heavier planes cannot rise to a safe 
altitude. I suggest that it be lengthened in a northwesterly direction 
and, furthermore, I suggest that you use a new one for heavier planes. 

Congressman Kier. Have you talked with anyone at the port 
authority about putting the night lights on that runway ? 

Mr. Irwin Kern. Yes, sir. 

Congressman Kuern. What did they say? 

Mr. Irwin Kuern. They say that they are going to try to do it. 

Congressman Krier. Does that take much time ! 
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Mr. Irwin Kern. I don’t know what they have to do in order to 
do that. I know they have to meet and get the funds. The lights 
themselves will only take 3 or 4 months to install, but the taxi strip 
will take much longer. 

Congressman Kie1n. That might do much toward eliminating the 
flying over Cedarhurst ? 

Mr. Irwiy Kiet. Yes: together with restricting the southeast end 
of the present runway and ‘letting the planes go to the northwest 
instead. 

Congressman Kxiern. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Beckwortru. Thank you, Mr. Klein. 

The next witness will be Mr. Charles Goldman, president of the 
Cedarhurst-Woodmere Civic Association, Ine. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES GOLDMAN, PRESIDENT, CEDARHURST- 
WOODMERE CIVIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. GotpMan. With the advent of heavy airborne cruisers, living 
in suburban communities near airports has taken on a new concept. 
Whereas, prior to the time of air transportation, life in a suburban 
town was quiet and peaceful, we now find our existence is nerve-rack- 
ing and dangerous, and residents live in constant fear of disaster. 

Low- flying planes have become a nuisance and a menace, as they 
are daily trespassing on our privacy to such an extent that the health, 
safety, and general welfare of the people have become vitally affected. 
Although « -onditions are undoubtedly the same throughout the United 
States, I will address myself to the subcommittee on the situation as 
it exists at Idlewild Airport. 

Large transport planes approach and depart from International 
Airport and fly at low altitudes over the villages of Cedarhurst and 
Woodmere at all hours of the day and night. “The planes fly so low 
that the identification numerals on the underside of their wings are 
easily discernible, creating great noise and vibration and causing the 
following results: 

(1) The sleep of the residents is disturbed, causing impaired physi- 
cal and mental ability, loss of appetite, loss of weight, and extreme 
nervousness. 

(2) Children are particularly affected by interrupted slumber so 
that their standing in school is seriously affected and impaired. 

(3) The incidence of neurosis among the residents has inclined 
sharply upward. 

(4) The buildings, by reason of the vibration, have been damaged 
and walls have cracked. 

(5) Property values have been depreciated, and the villages have 
become generally known as undesirable places to reside and do 
business. 

(6) The noise of the aircraft drowns out normal traffic signals, en- 
dangering the life and limb of pedestrians crossing streets. 

(7) Proceedings in schools, churches, and places of public assembly 
are interrupted with great frequency for periods of time of varying 
duration. 

(8) In the opinion of medical experts, nervous conditions of resi- 
dents induced or aggravated by said low flying, if permitted to con- 
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tinue, will result in permanent injury to the health of the residents, 

(9) Apprehension and fear caused by the noise of approaching air 
craft, loaded with many gallons of high-octane gasoline, are fast be- 
coming fixations, particularly in children. 

Let me point out that the above findings are not fancied, imaginary, 
or my own. They are all borne out by sworn testimony taken at public 
hearings as recently as December 10, 1951, and January 14, 1952, at 
the instance of the board of trustees of the village of Cedarhurst. 

I would like to quote some of the sworn statements of a few residents 
of the village of Cedarhurst given at these hearings. [Reading :| 


Mr. DANIEL J. MurpHy. Well, innumerable times during the past 2 years or 
more, at least particularly during the summer season, airplanes leaving and 
entering the International Airport and Idlewild have come so close to my houss 
as to prevent me from sleeping, to cause my house to vibrate and also blank « 
all conversation, telephone and otherwise. I have ceilings in my house showing 
new cracks have developed since these said low-flying planes have been operating 
close to my house, causing it to vibrate; and I have personal knowledge of 1) 
condition for the reason that I personally filled all the cracks in the walls ar 
ceilings in my house soon after the house had settled and long in advance of thy 
approach of these low-flying planes, 

I was advised by my physician to get as much rest as possible at night. In 
an effort to follow that advice, I retired several times before midnight during 
the above-mentioned period only to be awakened with a start repeatedly whe 
a plane lowered out of International Airport directly or nearly directly over my 
house, at a very low altitude and shortly before midnight, night after night 
The noise and vibration caused by said low-flying planes rendered sleep impos 
sible, not only for myself but for my family. Many times other low-flying planes 
approaching the International Airport, and presumably traveling over the same 
course, but in reverse, thundered past around 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning o1 
many occasions, causing the same annoyance, noise and vibration, in larg 
amount. 


Then there is the testimony of Max Zenn, as follows: 


We have been awakened many times, many times—of course, more so in the 
summer with the windows open wider than at this time of the year—by planes 
flying so low that you can’t help but be awakened at once, and I personally have 
always been a good sound sleeper and never had any trouble sleeping; but, with 
the airplanes being so-close, not only the noise but the vibration must wake one 
up. 

The children have at times been frightened by the low-flying planes. The 
planes are so low that the shadow comes right across the lawn, like a huge air 
plane itself being on the lawn. With the vibration of the motor and the shadow, 
it would frighten anyone, particularly children. 


Then there is the testimony of Mrs. Florence Meiselman [reading] : 


I am a very sound sleeper, but I have been at times up many times during the 
night, not only by the planes going overhead but it seems they do something at 
the airport at night, either warm up the engines or test the engines or repair 
the engines. I don’t know what it is, but it sounds like an entire fleet of planes 
all going at one time, and you can hear the constant “grr-grr” and it is just as 
plain as if it was in the room with you. 


Also, the testimony of Mr. Edward Rothenberg as follows: 


I want to add the fact that I had damage done to my home in the form 
of cracks, and my young child—I have two children—have become slightly neu- 
rotiec and lost several pounds of weight. I am endangered not only for my life 
and health here but my health at my place of work. I am a chemist, and I handle 
poisonous, deadly acids and other chemicals that can prove to be explosive under 
certain conditions, and if Iam not fully awake to make sure—and I am not many 
times during the summertime because of loss of sleep—my life is then en- 
dangered. The life of my people who work with me is in danger also. In fact. I 
can blow the whole laboratory up if it becomes serious enough. I have to be 
fully awake. I work for the Federal Government, and the responsibility is 
extremely great. 
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Because of the pressure of time, I have cited but a few cases showing 
the impairment to health and the danger to property caused by low- 
flying planes. 

It is also interesting to take note of the testimony of a few doctors 
who testified at the aforesaid hearing. I will take the testimony of 
Dr. Alfred B. Newman, consultant in children’s diseases, which 1s as 
follows: 


Well, my experiences were of late relevant to two elements in my practice 
among children and infants in the community. 

One is the problem relative a bit to the acutely ill child and also to the well 
child of the community. As far as the acutely ill child of the community is 
concerned, there is no question about it. As a matter of fact, in practice and 
experience—and I have confirmed this in speaking to more and more of my 
colleagues—we have found over the last few years that the problem of the 
low-flying plane, as it affects this community with the acutely ill child, has 
created a distinct disturbance at night as far as their recovery and con 
valescence goes. We have more and more frequently been consulted with re 
gard to problems of interruption of sleep among these acutely ill children. It 
certainly has disturbed their convalescence. 

As far as the problem of low-flying planes in the daytime is concerned, that 
problem is not, of course, as acute as it is at night. I personally have been 
approached by a number of mothers of these children, asking me what could 
be done. I have told them on many occasions it is a civic problem. It is not 
a problem related to a medical condition. We have seen children and their 
acute illness unquestionably retarded in their convalescence by this disturbance 
of their sleep at night. 

And, then, of course, the second phase related to the well children, and here 
the problem, I think, is even more widespread and certainly more acute, be 
cause, unfortunately, the child population being primarily a well and healthy 
population, the numbers affected are naturally greater. Among the well chil 
dren, the disturbance during the day is—in all good common sense, I must say 
is no problem at all, but at night it has become a distinct problem over the 
last few years. 

We have seen a distinct increase in sleep disturbance among these children, 
and I would say without any hesitation, not only in the interruption of sleep 
but in the nervous manifestations which have arisen as a result of this sleep 
disturbance of these children. I would say that without hesitation, and | 
think in good conscience we have seen a greater increase of nervous manifesta 
tions from these sleep disturbances. 

I have seen a distinct increase in the problem of bed wetting among children 
I have seen an increase in the problem of disturbed dreams and nightmares, and 
of somnambulent children—walking in their sleep—that have been described 
to me on more than one occasion. Whether we can distinctly relate this to 
the problem of sleep disturbance is hard to say. 


Then there is the testimony of Dr. David Siegel, a general prac- 
titioner, as follows: 


Well, personally, I don’t make any notes on any of my records regarding 
these things, but I have received a number of complaints from mothers who 
have told me of their children being suddenly awakened at night from tiie 
noise and the vibration caused by some of these planes. I have had that com- 
plaint a number of times. I have also run into cases where I have had some 
people who were very sick and I tried to give them sedatives in order to quiet 
them down, to give them some rest, and, when you think you have them under 
control, along comes one of these things and up they are, and it is really—at 
least I feel that it has done some harm to some of these patients, 

Many times in the midst of examining a patient, especially with a stetho 
scope, I will have to stop and wait until the noise clears up because I can't 
hear a thing. 

Then we have the testimony of Dr. Max Zuger, a psychiatrist, who 
sums up the entire situation as follows: 

During the past 5 vears, patients and neighbors living in the five-tewn erea 
have been complaining to me that the low-flying and roaring planes have miade 
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them feel very tense and rather concerned that sooner or later somet 
dreadful will happen. Many of them have been awakened in the midd 
the night trembling and the feeling that something dreadful will immedia(ely 
occur, During this period, when they are not yet fully awake, they get 

a panic state, with a feeling that they will die. Shortly after that, whe; 
roar is at a distance and the vibrations diminish and the person is a littl; 
more awake, they then begin to tremble, heart beating fast, and to he unable 
to go back to sleep. The result is that there is a general feeling of exhaustion 
and fatigue, definitely impairing their efficiency in their work. 


ne 


Now, gentlemen, these are conclusions, not my own but based | 
actual testimony taken by the trustees of the village of Cedarhurst, 
as I have already stated. 

I tell you these things because the people are awake to the dangers 
emanating from the low-flying planes. We expect that Congress wil! 
take into consideration a man’s home and consider the man on the 
ground generally, so that he can live decently and quietly in th: 
community. 

As president of the Cedarhurst-Woodmere Civic Association, J 
want to sincerely impress upon you that the menace is serious and 
real. Steps must be taken now to abate and eliminate the nuisanc 
The people do not want to stop the progress of aviation but they d 
not want another disaster in their backyard. We feel that the person 
on the street, in his home, and on the ground generally is entitled 
to and should be given consideration. 

We respectfully ask the Congress of the United States to enact, « 
soon as possible, such legislation that will insure safety and the gen 
eral welfare of the public, and make our community a better, healthier, 
and safer place in which to live. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Thank you very much, Mr. Goldman. You may 
be sure what you have stated will be very carefully considered by this 
committee. 


) 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS WINER, DEPUTY COUNTY ATTORNEY, 
NASSAU COUNTY 


Mr. Winer. I am here representing the county of Nassau. The 
county is grateful for the keen interest shown by the committee in 
conducting its meeting here. 

‘The airport known as Idlewild, consisting of 5,000 acres, located 
within the city of New York, is immediately adjacent to Nassau 
County. 

The interest of the county, of course, is the interest of the people 
who reside in the immediate section directly affected as a result of the 
complaints made here today. 

The position of the county is that we would like to cooperate with 
the committee in any way the committee may see fit in the future 
toward making any proposals that will correct the present situation. 
It occurs to us that perhaps a solution might lie in the report your 
committee ultimately will make. As your chairman stated, you are 
making a study not only of this particular airport but all around the 
country. 

Now, there is a three-phase program; that is, the activity of the 
port authority, the CAA, the pilots’ association, and the executives 
who have anything to do with the operation of these airports and inde- 
pendently connected with the operation of the airports. The only 
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thing lacking is that we have a lack of coordination, and it might very 
well be that through the influence of this committee you may accom- 
plish some constructive and much-needed improvement in the problem 
~” ing us today. We are back of the communities, and particularly 
the officials of the Cedarhurst area represented by Mayor Eldridge 
and other members of that organization and the civic organizations. 
We hope that you will find a solution to the problem that is confronting 
us, and you may be sure that we will cooperate with you in every 
possible way. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Thank you, Mr. Winer. 

The next witness will be Mr. Palmer Farrington. 


STATEMENT OF PALMER FARRINGTON, OFFICE OF TOWN 
ATTORNEY, HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


Mr. Farrineron. I represent the office of the town attorney of 
Hempstead municipality, located in the southern portion of Nassau 
County. We have over 450,000 residents in that territory. I have 
nothing further to add to what has already been said except to put on 
the record the feelings of the people of this community, in which they 
express their gratitude to this committee in its endeavor to secure the 
safety of the residents around Idlewild and LaGuardia Airports. 

Whatever action is necessary by the town board will be taken to 
support any measure adopted in the future looking toward that end. 

We thank the committee for giving us this opportunity to present 
the facts as we know them, and we will be happy to lend our support 
to any constructive suggestions made by this committee, and we will 
lend our support to the local communities to protect their welfare as 
well as our own. 

Mr. Hatt. I would like to have the record show that Mayor Eldridge 
is here but does not want to make a statement. 

May I express to you my appreciation for your courtesy in the fine 
treatment of us here, in view of the fact that I have to go to another 
meeting. 

Mr. Ross. If I may express to the committee the regrets of Con- 
gressman Henry Latham, who cannot be here because of leave of 
absence. 

Mr. Beckwortu. We would have been happy to have Congressman 
Latham here. 

The next witness will be Mr. Louis C. Moser, president of the North 
Queens Home Owners Civic Association, of Jackson Heights. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS C. MOSER, PRESIDENT, NORTH QUEENS 
HOME OWNERS CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Moser. My name is Louis C. Moser, and I am president of the 
North Queens Home Owners Civic Association, 35-25 Seventy-seventh 
Street, Jackson Heights, and also represent other property owners 
within the vicinity. 

This hearing, of course, came, unfortunately, at an inopportune time 
for me, in that it did not give me an opportunity to prepare myself 
as I would have liked to have done. However, I have brought some 
bulletins and a lot of news items which will be most descr iptive of 
the problems of the residents of Jackson Heights. 
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The North Queens Home Owners Civic Association very much 
appreciates this hearing and the opportunity to present its views on 
the subject of airports in cities, particularly LaGuardia and Inte; 
national Airports. The members of the association live in Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., an area adjacent to LaGuardia Field, and on the 
tension of runway 4-22 of that field. 

Jackson Heights is a very heavily populated area, composed, 
the most part, of one- and two-family residences and apartment 
houses. There is but little industry. The area may fairly be denon 
inated asa residential area. It lies southwest of LaGuardia, and rw 
way 4-22 leads directly over it, and on over the adjacent communities 
of Woodside, Sunnyside, Maspeth, and Long Island City, all of whi 
are largely residential communities. 

Since the building of LaGuardia Field, the residents have repeat 
edly complained of the noise of aircraft and the obvious danger fro) 
such aireraft. During this period of 12 years there has been no 
relief. In fact, as airplanes have become larger and as traffic has 
increased, the situation has become worse and still worse. The el 
ment of danger has been made clear by three recent airplane crashes at 
Elizabeth, N. J., and one at LaGuardia. There was also a crash of 
large proportions at LaGuardia in 1947. 

Scarcely a week passes but that the papers report a near-crash 
landing at LaGuardia or a defect in an airplane after it is airborn 
that requires it to go back to the field for repairs. ic spite of the 
statistical fact that airplanes afford a relatively safe means of trave 
the threat of destruction constantly hangs over the heads of the people 
who have homes in this area. The same threat is true in the case of 
International Airport, and, in fact, any airport located in a large 
city. 

Our association bears no ill-will toward air transportation. In fact 
our members recognize its importance and acknowledge that it will 
continue to grow, as it should. But we do believe that the communities 
adjacent to airports, as they presently exist, are being asked to give 
far more than their just share toward the welfare and future of air 
transportation. We are being asked to make our ordinary and propor 
tionate share of the funds in the w ay of taxes, and we are also having 
our homes, our peace of mind and comfort, and our w a hela taken 
from us. 

The element of noise is one that is difficult to describe. The difficulty 
seems to arise out of the fact that everyone has heard the noise of 
an airplane in his own house, but that ordinarily is a noise from an 
airplane some comfortable distance in height. But everyone has not 
heard the noise of 200 to 500 airplanes a day, at a height of less than 
500 feet. That remains the lot of those of us who have the misfortune 
to live close to airports and on the extensions of runways. 

It is a simple, inescapable fact that the city of New York, the Port 
of New York Authority, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board have never taken noise measurements in 
the community. It has remained necessary for this to be done by a 
private citizen of Queens, Dr. H. A. Poeler, who, by the way, is a 
yhysician. The results of those measurements are as follows— 
oalduien with the introduction : 


The roar of low-flying planes in Queens has reached such unbearable propor- 
tions in recent months that the author has set out to make a series of sound level 
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measurements in several typical locations in Queens. In this manner, the magni- 
tude of the problem can be presented in engineering terms to the public officials 
who are responsible for the present condition. 

All sound level readings were taken in decibels with a calibrated General 
Radio Co, sound level meter, type 759-B, an instrument standard in the field of 
sound level measurements. The measurements were taken at three locations, 
all in line with runway 4-22 of LaGuardia Airport: (1) At a two-family house 
on Forty-ninth Street off Skillman Avenue, in the ground-floor bedroom and 
outdoors at ground level; (2) at a private house on Seventieth Street off 
Northern Boulevard, outdoors at ground level; (3) at the intersection of 
Twenty-third Avenue and Grand Central Parkway, outdoors at ground level 

Before proceedings with the report, we must stop to give an explanation of a 
unit unfamiliar to most readers, the decibel. 

The decibel is the scientific unit of sound level or loudness, in the same manner 
that the second is the unit of time. The scale of sound level runs from 0 decibel 
to 140 decibels. An average person will have a hearing threshold of 16 decibels, 
below which he hears nothing, and will experience pain for sound levels above 
130 decibels. Some typical sound level values will help the reader appreciate 
the decibel scale: a quiet library, 40 decibels; an average restaurant, 50 decibels ; 
a large department store, 60 decibels; a printing press, 80 decibels; the noisiest 
location at Niagara Falls, 90 decibels. 

The properties of the human ear dictate that the scale for loudness measure 
ments cannot be a linear one, like the scales for time, length, and weight with 
which we are all familiar, but the scale must be logarithmic. 

The logarithmic properties of the decibel are best illustrated by a few ex- 
amples: Two equal noises when sounded simultaneously will produce a noise 
3 decibels higher in sound level than either alone; 10 equal noise sources, 
when sounded simultaneously, will produce a noise 10 decibels higher than one 
alone; a hundred will produce a noise 20 decibels higher than one alone: a 
thousand will produce a noise 30 decibels higher than one alone; and 10,000 will 
produce a noise 40 decibels higher than one alone. 

Hence, one cannot appreciate what a tremendous increase in loudness an 
increase of 40 decibels represents. Remember this as you read the sections on 
airplane noises in the residential areas of Queens. 


») 


Location 1 represents a typical bedroom 2.3 miles from the end of runway 4-22 


at LaGuardia Airport. Readings were taken with one window open, and at 3 
feet from the window, at the level of the bed. The normal background noise 
level measured at this location was 40 decibels before 11 p. m., and 35 decibels 
after 11 p. m. Readings of the noise level of low-flying planes, however, re- 
peatedly reached values as high as 938 decibels. To appreciate the outrage of 
a noise of this sound level, we must point to 98 decibels as the sound level that 
has been measured at the loudest part of Niagara Falls. To make matters even 
worse, the planes do not cease flying over this location at 11 p. m., but continue 
far into the night. 

Outdoor noise levels on a residential street in Queens exceed recognized limit- 
ing noise levels by 60,000 to 1. 

Outdoor measurements in front of a private home on a typical residential 
street, location 2, in Queens, 1.83 miles from the end of runway 4-22, gave readings 
as high as 108 decibels. Relating this noise to the 93 decibels of Niagara Falls 
as a reference, this means that a noise level of 108 decibels is equivalent to the 
noise made by 30 Niagara Falls roaring simultaneously—if such a thing is 
conceivable. Honeymooners who wish to experience this sensation need only go 
to Seventieth Street off Northern Boulevard and wait for a four-engine plane 
to swoop over on take-off. They will not have to wait too long. 

It is of considerable importance to compare the sound levels reported above 
to limits recommended for health and comfort. As reported by Dr. Vern O. 
Knudsen in the July 1949 issue of the Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America: “Sound levels issuing from a building, when measured at the bound- 
aries of the property on which the building is located, should not exceed the 
following values: (a) When surrounded only by business property, 75 decibels 
from 7 a. m, to 11 p. m., and 65 decibels from 11 p. m. to 7 a. m.; and (6) when 
any portion of the lot boundary is adjacent to a residential zone, 70 decibels 
from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m., and 60 decibels from 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. 


The 108 decibels reported above is 48 decibels above the level of 
recommended levels for residential communities after 11 p.m. A 
sound level increase of 40 decibels is equivalent to a sixty thousand- 
fold increase in sound power. 
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To picture this situation, consider the noise of the noisiest fa tory 
that would be permitted to operate in a residential community, 
cording to the standards cited, to be set up by one very noisy machine. 
The noise of 108 decibels created by the pli ine is equivalent to the 
roar of 60,000 of these machines operating simultaneously. 

Outdoor levels of the noise of low-flying planes measures on For 
ninth Street off Skillman Avenue, Queens, after 11 p. m. at night 
repeatedly reached values as high as 100 decibels. This is 10,00 
times above the recommended value for these hours. How the air- 
lines are permitted to continue with such flagrant violation of the 
disturbance of the peace ordinance is a matter that would well bea: 
investigation. 

Noise levels in passenger cabins of planes compared to noise levels 
to which Queens residents are subjected ? 

In the words of a sound engineer of the Douglas Aircraft Co., as 
published in the Journal of the Acoustical Society of America: 

Pilots in the older noisier airplanes returned from the day’s run completely 


fatigued on account of excessive noise and vibration, while those on the newe~ 
transports leave their work in fairly fresh condition. 

Speaking of DC-4 planes, he continues: 

We expect a noise level less than 63 decibels above one millibar in the 
passenger cabin under normal cruising conditions of 65 percent power, with 
a very moderate soundproofing allowance. 

The base accepted as a standard level for sound measurement ia 
0.2 millibars. For comparison with our measurements, we must con- 
vert the value 63 decibels above 1 millibar to the standard base. Thie 
gives us 77 decibels above 0.2 millibars. 

We therefore have 108 decibels in a typical Queens street, 1.3 miles 
removed from the airport, and 77 decibels as a design level in the 
DC-4 plane. The difference is 31 decibels, which represents the differ 
ence between the noise of 1 machine and the noise of a 1,000 identical 
machine noise, all operating simultaneously in one plac e. 

In a typical Queens bedroom, noise levels of 93 decibels have been 
measured. The difference between this value and 77 decibels is 16 
decibels. This represents the difference between the noise of 1 machine 
and 40 operating simultaneously. Actually, this is a very generous 
comparison, since cabins of present planes are consider ably more 
quiet than 77 decibels, but this value was used, since it was the only 
published value readily available. 

Data support demand for two-engine plane limit for LaGuardia 
Airport: 

Measurements at location 3, 1,000 feet from and directly in line 
with runway 4-22, lend support to the often-voiced demand of civic 
groups that operations at LaGuardia be limited to the two-engine 
planes. Representative readings at this location are: Noise of a two- 
engine plane, 100 decibels; noise of a four-engine plane, 112 decibels. 
The significant fact here is that the noise of a four -engine plane is 
12 decibels above that of a two-engine plane. This means that the 
noise of a four-engine plane is equivalent to the noise of 16 two- 
engine planes flying overhead simultaneously. For airplanes that 
rise on a steady rate of climb, this means that all over the take-off 
area, which ine ‘ludes a large section of Queens, the noise of a four- 
engine plane would still be 12 decibels higher than that of a two- 
engine plane. 
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By limiting LaGuardia to two-engine planes, immediate relief 
could be given to Queens residents, and in the meantime a long-range 
solution, such as the complete closing of LaGuardia, could be worked 
out. 

Appeal to the residents of Queens: From the article it may appear 
as though the primary danger to the residents of Queens is that of 
noise. A more dreaded fate awaits them, however, and fortunately 
for us, the noise serves as a continual alert to the real danger. Four- 
engine planes carry 3,000 gallons of highly inflammable gasoline. 
Since no machine is foolproof, no inspection is perfect, and no human 
pilot is infallible, the certainty exists that a plane will eventually 
crash into the densely populated residential districts of Queens, which 
are being used as runway areas for both landings and take-offs. The 
chance of an accident may be 1 in 10,000 or 1 in 100,000, or 1 in 1,000,- 
000, but it is not zero. This means that if we permit the planes to fly 
over our homes long enough, a holocaust is certain to occur. 

A crash of a plane varrying 3,000 gallons of gasoline would cover 
several six-story apartment buildings with a blanket of flames from 
which few survivors would emerge. The full extent of how rotten 
the situation really is is highlighted by the investigations of the 
Queens County Grand Jurors Association, which has repeatedly 
warned that foam fire extinguishing and fighting equipment is avail- 
able in only four of the firehouses in Queens. The water fire- fighting 
equipment that is standard with the fire department would be totally 
useless against a g: asoline fire such as would be produced by the crash 
of a plane arrying 3,000 gallons of gasoline. 


Call to action: For the sake of the safety of your loved ones, as well as for 
relief from the Niagara-like roar of planes in your bedroom, the residents of 
Queens must take up the pen and open their pocketbooks to fight the low-fly- 
ing plane menace. 

That something can be done was demonstrated by the courageous example of 
Newark’s mayor, Ralph A. Villani, who provided relief for the imperiled and 
sleepless residents of the Newark area by a two-barreled attack of a threat to 
lead a sit-down strike onto the runways of Newark Airport, and by the threat 
to revoke the port authority’s lease on the Newark Airport. The immediate re- 
sult was a change in the flight patterns, which now require take-offs and landings 
over the meadows and parks, instead of over densely populated residential 
areas. 

LaGuardia Airport is operated by the same port authority that operates New- 
ark Airport, but how different are the actions of our $45,000-a-year mayor. Not 
only has he failed to correct the low-flying menace to the 1.6 million popula- 
tion of Queens, but he now sees himself compelled to take a 4-week business 
trip to Italy. If it were not so tragic, it would be funny. Let your angry pro- 
tests give the mayor cause to reflect as to the market value of his political 
stock. 

What can we do? Write! Write! Write! And keep writing. Write, giving 
your name and address. It is urgent that you write at least one card imme- 
diately to each of the following, since the plans call for a stepping up of traffic 
at LaGuardia Airport: 

1. Mayor Impellitteri. 

2. The City Council of New York City, Municipal Building, New York City, 
which has pigeonholed a bill since February of 1951 that would control low 
flying over Queens residential areas. 

3. Congressman L. Gary Clemente, in Washington, who has threatened to call 
for a congressional investigation of low flying over Queens. 

4. Louis C. Moser, head of the North Jackson Home Owners Civic Organiza- 
tion, 35-25 Seventy-seventh Street, Jackson Heights, who is spearheading a drive 
to sue the airlines for trespass, and plans a mass meeting at Public School 69 
early next month. 

Sit down now and write, before it is too late. 
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Now, coming back to the problem before us, after having given you 
this analysis of the noise problem, it is the position of the North 
Queens Home Owners Civic Association that ordinary, commonly ac- 
cepted individual rights are being taken by the landing and tak 
off of aircraft, without just compensation, and without warrant oj 
law. 

The matter of nuisance by low-flying aircraft has been considered 
by the United States Circuit Court in the case of Swetland v. Cu 
Airports Corp., (C. C. A. Ohio) (55 Fed. 2d, 201, 83 A. P. L. R. 319 
where the court said: 

The defendants have the right to establish airports, but they cannot 
fully establish one at a place where its normal operation will deprive the plai: 
tiffs of the use and enjoyment of their property. 

The court in question enjoined the construction of the airport, and 
in respect of he e, quoted re Baltimore Railroad v. Fifth Ba, 
tist Church (108 U.S. 317, 2 S. Ct. 726), as follows: 

This is a nuisance which annoys and disturbs one in the possession of his 
property, rendering its ordinary use or occupation physically uncomforta! 
to him. For such annoyance and discomfort the courts of law will afford rr 
dress by giving damages against the wrongdoer and when the cause of the an 
noyance and discomfort are continued, courts of equity will interfere and re 
strain the nuisance. 

Flight of aircraft at a height lower than that which may be a 
nuisance, constitutes trespass. Such is the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the case of U.S. v. Causbey (S. Ct. 2946) (828 U.S. 256, 66 
S. Ct. 1062). There, the Court said: 

The landowner owns at least as much of the space above the ground as he 
can occupy or use in connection with the land. See Hinman vy. Pacific Air Trans 
port (84 Fed. 2d 755). The fact that he does not occupy it in a physical sense 
by the erection of buildings and the like—is not material. As we have said, 
the flight of airplanes, which skim the surface but do not touch it, is as mucb 
an appropriation of the use of the land as a more conventional entry upon it 
(p. 264). 

The factual circumstances in the Causbey case were such as to leave 
little, if any, doubt that trespasses are being committed day and night 
in Queens. The great difficulty facing the hurt property owners is 
the cost of litigation. Such a suit would be met with the opposition 
of the city, the port authority, the airlines, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. It would cost 
probably in excess of $75,000 and involve almost untold difficulty in 
the assertion of rights and of damages on the part of hundreds, per- 
haps even thousands, of plaintiffs. 

However, such a suit should not be necessary, for all of the gov- 
ernmental agencies involved here have duties in a to the airport, 
which they have failed to perform. Sections 351, 355, and 356 of the 
General Municipal Law of New York provided and suite mplates that 
cities establishing airports acquire the necessary “real property or any 
interest therein including an easement” (sec. 351). 

Sections 6609 and 6615 (CC) of the Unconsolidated Laws of New 
York, provide and contemplate that the Port of New York Authority 
shall acquire “air rights” and “easements” in, over, above, through, 
upon or under such real property. 

Section 302 (c) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (49 U.S.C. A. 


452 (a)) gives the Administrator the duty of establishing “airways” 
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and subsection (¢) imposes upon him the duty in so doing to acquire 
“real property, including easements through or other interest in air 
space, immediately adjacent thereto.” 

Thus, all of the governmental agencies have not only the right but 
the duty to acquire the air rights or easements necessary in the opera- 
tion of airports. Yet, the simple, unadorned fact remains that not 
a single one of them has done so. On the contrary, they have di- 
rected their energies and their money in building airports with no re- 
gard for the rights of the property owners below. And all in the 
face of the fifth amendment to the Constitution, which provides that 
private property shall not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation and contrary to the same provision in article I, section 7 of 
the Constitution of the State of New York. 

The agencies of the Federal Government have been particularly 
remiss in their failure to observe the rights of individuals. 

Section 601 (a) (7) of the act of 1938 (49 U.S.C. A. 551 (a) (7)), 
gives the Federal regulating agency the duty to prescribe “rules as to 
safe altitude of flight.” 

Section 1 (24) defines the “navigable air space” to be the “air space 
above the minimum safe altitude of flight prescribed by regulations 
issued under this act.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has fixed the “minimum safe altitude 
of flight” over congested areas at 1,000 feet, provided the pilot can in 
case of emergency land outside the congested area. But it has made 
an exception, a big exception, namely, “except when landing or 
taking off.” 

Thus, in respect to people on the ground, the “minimum safe alti- 
tude of flight” varies, depending on the location of a citizen’s home. 
For example, for New York City generally, the prescribed altitude is 
1,000 feet, with an additional proviso for a safe landing. On the 
other hand, as to those living in Jackson Heights, the minimum safe 
altitude is something quite different. There the “minimum safe alti- 
tude of flight” ranges from no height at all at the end of a runway 
up to 1,000 feet, the minimum safe altitude in other areas. 

It is important to remember that in ordinary conditions a four- 
motor plane is rarely above 500 feet on a take-off at 5 miles from the 
runway. The distance is not much different on a landing, though 
the planes are supposed to enter the landing pattern at 1,200 feet. 
After that they come down as they wish or as they must. There is 
no effective minimum safe altitude of flight for the people of Queens. 

As this regulation of the Civil Aeronautics Board fixes the “navi- 
gable air space,” it is clear that it takes, under the ruling in the 
Causbey case, private property without just compensation, in clear 
violation of the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is a regulation that on its face is arbitrary and capricious, as it 
affects people on the ground. 

The “navigable air space” in Queens County is at one height or a 
varying height of from no feet to 1,000 feet, and elsewhere it is at 
quite a different height, from 1,000 feet or higher. 

It may be objected that aircraft must land and take off. True, 
But there is no requirement that they land and take off as trespassers. 
There is no requirement that the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
use Federal] funds to aid in the construction of airports in cities where 
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landings and take-offs must be in violation of individual constitutions 
rights, both in respect to trespass and nuisance. 

Furthermore, it is submitted that the Civil Aeronautics Admi: 
tration has contributed funds to the construction of the New York 
City airports in violation of the Federal Airport Act, which throug 
oute ontemplates and pr OV ides for the ac quisit 10n of easements thr ou 
or other interest in air space. 

If it is necessary for airports to be in cities, then, on the basis of 
the law and all of the traditions of the United States, the people living 
in Queens County should be made whole in order that they may mo 
to a place where aircraft are overhead less than 200 to 500 times a day, 
and also where the noise is tolerable, and at least where it is not applied 
at the rate of over 100 decibels. 

But it is submitted that the future growth of the air industry i 
hampered by the city airports. Reports are common of a “stacking 
up” at LaGuardia for as much as 2 hours, waiting for an opportunity 
to land. 

The members of the North Queens Home Owners Civic Association 
do not pretend to be military experts, but it appears to them that a 
target area, the city of New York, is no place for airports for the pur- 
pose of defense. ‘They only add an importance to the target. If the 
target should by any chance be re: hed by an enemy, the airport, the 
means of defense, would at the same time be reached. The city as a 
defense mechanism would be affected, including the means of its de- 
fense, and an important element of transportation. 

All of this story is not told in the existing circumstances. The port 
authority and the Civil Aeronautics Administration have recently 
made a study of the airports in the metropolitan area. They look 
forward to 1962 or thereabouts, and have planned for 480 air move- 
ments of aircraft per hour. Four hundred and eighty air movements 
per hour. I do not have a copy of that available, but it was prepared 
by the CAA and port authority of New York. It provides for a 
truly tremendous performance. These agencies, including the CAB, 
have been perfectly wonderful in their supervision of these compli- 
cated machines which give breadth and width to the capacity of man- 
iad to arise from the ground and go to distant places; but there is 
just one thing that they haven’t done, and that is to consider the people 
living in this area of Queens County. With the fruition of those 
plans, there will be aerial traffic congestion that will compare with 
that on Fifth Avenue, but no one seems to have considered that a 
bumped fender in the air is something quite different from a bumped 
fender on Fifth Avenue. 

There is no improvement in sight that promises relief from the noise. 
The danger will always be present, as we are concerned with men and 
machines, neither of which are perfect. Error will continue to be 
inevitable, and error in an airplane is disaster. 

I may digress for a moment to say I don’t know how this committee 
will react to the knowledge of what it means on Saturday or Sunday 
to see little kids doing like this—shrinking in fear—or realizing the 
effect of a mother next door when her children awake crying in the 
night. I cannot describe these things to you so that you get a full 
realization of it unless you experience it yourself. You have to be 
under an airplane 300 feet above, and they can’t go more than 500 feet 
in the air at the end of a 5-mile take-off run under ordinary conditions. 
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[t is abundantly clear that if the airports remain in the city, the 
people ultimately ‘will have to move elsewhere. It remains true that 
a is denied the peaceful enjoyment of his home when there are 300 
to 500 aircraft above each 24 hours imposing noise that defies belief 
and understanding. 

Now, this problem not only affects Jackson Heights, but, for your 
information, as far east of New York as London, England. We have 
coordination from many other districts, and they have the same prob- 
lem that affects us and the city of New York, and they have been giving 
us information as to their experience in limiting or attempting to 
eliminate the conditions existing around airports, and one of the items 
that they have submitted to me ‘and which in turn I have submitted to 
the borough president of Queens, concerns the problem when jet planes 
begin to use the airports and their effect on human beings. 

I also refer to the committee the articles in the London Gazette 
covering this situation. 

To save time, I suggest to this committee they obtain a copy of 
the minutes of the borough president’s office, because we have gone 
into this situation in great detail on the question of safety, as w ell as 
noise. 

I am not in a position to speak authoritatively on Idlewild Air- 
port. However, I can speak of runway 4-22 of LaGuardia Field. 
| have here a photograph showing the approach to runway 4-22, 
which I ask you gentlemen of the committee to accept and to inspect. 
This is looking north, approximately one-half mile from runway 4-22, 
and then there is this other photograph looking south from runway 
4-22, You will note within one-half mile of the approach to run- 
way 4-22 there is this congestion of apartment houses. When the 
use of runway 4-22 for ascending i is necessary, the planes will come 
approximately over here, that is, “within 25 to 50 feet and the condi- 
tions affecting the property is evidenced by the breaking of plaster 
and the cracking of the walls and because of the tremendous noise 
and vibration created, we are no longer able to enjoy our radios nor- 
mally, because we cannot listen to the conversation and music, nor 

‘an we hear the conversations over the telephone at home. 

If you study these maps, you will note that if at any moment—a 
particular moment when the plane is approaching these homes, any 
defect occurs in any part of the plane, that plane would have to 
crash or make an emergency landing and go right into the homes 
adjacent to the field and these homes are adjacent within 25 to 50 
feet of runway 4-22 and there are homes all along the path approached 
by the planes for take-offs or landings. 

We fires taken this matter up with numerous groups, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Port 
Authority of New York, and I won’t say that they have not attempted 
to cooperate with us. They have. However, in a recent letter dated 
February 21, the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, C. F. Horne, wrote 
a letter which is just the type of problem that we have here and 
especially concerning runway 4-22, which travels through the most 
heavily populated areas where our homes are located, as well as over 
the adjacent communities of Woodside, Sunnyside, Maspeth, and Long 
Island City, all of which are largely residential communities. 

Then we have the situation of the planes flying over Manhattan 
and they cannot go over 800 feet about the highest buildings there 
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because it is impossible for them to make any higher altitude and 
should they strike an office building in Manhattan—people say they 
can go higher, but they can’t do it because they are too heavily loaded. 
and ‘by the time that they reach 800 feet and if they did have an acei 
dent it would wreck disaster. As a matter of fact, a plane did strik 
the Empire State Building, and it is surprising that more buildings 
have not been crashed into in this area. 

This is not a problematical situation; it is something that faces us 
daily and something that we have to eliminate. 

Now, in the letter from the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration they advise us that they have no authority to regulate 
the operation of our airport, because airports generally are owned 
or operated by the local governments. Therefore, any request to elim 
inate runway 4-22 or close LaGuardia Airport should be made to 
the port authority. 

We called them, and they told us that we must get in touch wit! 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration because they didn’t have th: 
authority to close that runway, and in the meantime our people are 
hysterical with fear, because of what happened in Elizabeth, fearing 
that the same thing could happen in Jackson Heights. 

As I said, the port authority claimed they did not interfere wit] 
local legislation, and couldn’t do it, even to protect the residents of 
the city of New York. 

I have before me a letter from the Acting ma gar rator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, dated November 1, 1951, in which we 
questioned their opposition to local legislation ‘ control low flying 
over our citys and they objected to our bill No. 203—no, No. 435, dated 
November 6, 1947—and the proposed ordinance 365, dated January 
1948. 

In each of these cases the Civil Aeronautics Administration refused 
to cooperate with the city of New York in permitting legislation that 
would safeguard the rights of the people of the country. 

Let me bring to your attention the fact that I happen to be the one 
who originally proposed the need for a buffer safety zone, which is 
no different from the original safety belt supposed to have been created 
around cities. You will note that all accidents that occur always occur 
within 5 miles of any runway or airport. On December 1, 1951, there 
was an airplane crash in Denver. 

In the same short 24 hours there were six accidents involving air- 
craft, one of the planes making an instrument landing at Pensacola 
Airport, where six were killed, and another plane struck a power line 
or powerhouse, and the fact that it was a small plane prevented great 
loss of life, in that case there being nothing more serious than injuries. 
Some 24 hours later another plane almost made the airport in Arizona. 
In New York we did have an accident in the East River off runway 
4-22 coming off the north of 4-22. Had the accident been reversed 
it would have occurred in the heart of Jackson Heights. Fortunately, 
the water acted as a safety belt. 

Don’t misunderstand for the moment, I am most considerate of 
those people who fly in the planes and the pilots and the girls who act 
as stewardesses, but I also want consideration for the people who live 
on the ground. It must be borne in mind that airports were built at 
a time when planes were small and when the number of flights were 
few. 
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The airport established at LaGuardia Field is entirely too small for 
its present safe operation. It has outlived its original purpose. It is 
entirely too small. Similarly, runways in LaGu: irdia Field are from 
4.700 to the longest one of 5,600 feet. Recently, one of the men who 
is well informed in the field of aviation said they should never use an 
air strip of less than 7,000 feet, and these planes have a habit of going 
only 4,00 feet to get across Jackson Heights. That creates a serious 
situation, and when it is an instrument landing and during the summer 
they come so close to the apartments that the television aerials are bent. 

I want to emphasize the fact that one of the most important things 
needed for our airports in congested areas is a buffer safety zone. We 
have been checking airports, : and we went to Newark and over on Long 
Island at the airports there and as far as Bridgeport, Conn. I don’t 
know if there are any representatives of the area here, but I am going 
to suggest a particular spot for a safety zone: it being the ocean on 
one side and I note there is very little housing in this direction toward 
Suffolk County. The Suffolk County Airport is a perfect spot for 
the city of New York to use as an airport. 

My ‘people are very serious about this situation. We realize that 
flying is here to stay, but we must look to the future and we can only 
do that by finding some solution for the present. There are others 
here who will be gl: id to give you other facts—some that I may have 
missed. However, I want to say that the most important thing that 
you gentlemen must consider is the necessity for buffer safety zones, 
and if they have not been within your contemplation, I feel that they 
should be because lives are more important than money, if we consider 
that buffer zones will cost a lot of money. 

Mr. Cartyte. I have been very much impressed by the statement 
you made relative to the houses so close to this particular runway. 1 
got the i impression that some of the homes were within just a few yards 
of the runway; is that correct ? 

Mr. Moser. I would say, starting with Grand Central Parkway, 
there are houses within 75 to 100 feet of the runw: ry and planes must 
come in 50 to 75 feet and lower as they approach the runway. 

Mr. Cartyte. Mr. Moser. these homes, were they there at the time 
that the airport was constructed ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes; even before the airport was constructed over 
200,000 people resided in Jackson Heights and every lot was occupied 
by a large apartment house. As I said before, the danger from air- 
planes possibly crashing in that heavily congested areas is not only 
imminent, but the damage, in the event of suc ch an occurrence, would 
be simply terrific. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Who located the airport at LaGuardia? 

Mr. Moser. Mayor LaGuardia—Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia. 

Mr. Beckworrn. And the airport was located here when ? 

Mr. Moser. It was located here approximately 12 years ago. I 
might call your attention to the fact that at that time the airport was 
accommodating single-motor and two-motor planes and not the big, 
heavy, four- motored planes that we have today. 

Mr. Becxwortn. But they did have four-motor planes in 1939, did 
they not ? 

Mr. Moser. They might have, but we never saw them. The moment 
that the four-motor jobs began coming up over Jackson Heights, and 
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began coming lower than the two-motor planes, we began to obse: 
the conditions thatI have tried to describe to you. 

Mr. Beckworru. With reference to the report that you indicated, 
where is that report ? 

Mr. Moser. There is a representative from the borough president's 
committee, who, I believe, will speak to you on that. Represent: itives 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil Aeronautics Administrat 
the port authority, and all the civic leaders are on that committe: 
There is plenty of information in that report. 

Mr. Beckworru. You mentioned something about low-flying planes 
flying over the buildings has caused some ‘of them to be seriously 
dam: aged or disintegrs ated. Can you tell us more about that? 

Mr. Moser. That is in the section of the report dealing with the 
engineering report and in which you will find that low- flying plane 
have injured buildings. We have made a study of the noise measur: 
ments in that area and are now making a study of physical damag: 
to the buildings themselves, and various members of the committee 
are really checking up on that now. We have affidavits covering 
the cracking of walls and ceilings and moving of beams. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Would you assume the responsibility of seeing 
that the committee gets a copy of that report giving informatio: 
along that line? 

Mr. Moser. I shall be very happy to. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to make an observation concerning some 
thing that Mr. Moser said. Mr. Moser stated that he has informa 
tion that ceilings have been cracked. I live 50 miles from any majo 
terminal airport and I have cracks in my house which I can’t asso- 
ciate with air transportation. 

Mr. Moser. I can answer that. Iam in the real-estate business and 
I know that cracks appear without vibration, but you can tell a vibra 
tion crack and cracks resulting from ordinary wear and tear and set 
tling of the building. 

Where the cracks run the entire range of the wall, that’s not ordinary 
use. 

Mr. Kuen. Did you make any recommendation that might ease the 
situation? Do you think the runw ay should be closed ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes, runway 4-22 should be closed immediately and 
then we should try to work out a proposition as to whether LaGuardia 
Airfield is fit for present heavy air traffic use and to find out whether 
this is a proper location for an airport. Every pilot and practically 
every newspaper agree that LaGuardia is the most inaccessible airport 
in the country. It is more dangerous than any other airport because 
it is surrounded by these large apartment houses. 

Mr. Kier. If we were to close that runway, then the planes would 
not fly over Jackson Heights? 

Mr. Moser. No, they wouldn't. 

Mr. Kuern. Would ‘they run over any other community as close as 
Jackson Heights? 

Mr. Moser. No. 

Mr. Krier. And the other runways? 

Mr. Moser. The other ones will bring them over water before they 
hit the houses. They will go over Flushing Bay and miss the houses, 
but as far as Jackson Heights is concerned, we get it immediately, 
within 25 feet of the runway. If they had put a safety zone—a safety 
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belt as I am suggesting that they do—the chances are that some 36 or 
38 people would be alive today who were burned to death a few years 
ago at LaGuardia. I think the pilot in that case was a hero. I think 
rather than go into the houses, he went into a ditch. 1am sure that 
you gentlemen will agree that a plane should have elbowroom, whether 
operating over water or land. We need airports, but they should be 

moved to places where they will not be a hazard and a danger to 
hundreds of thousands of people. There is no reason why property 
should not be razed for the purpose of locating airports in safe places, 
just as the city of New York moved houses and homes for the purpose 
of creating new housing facilities in that city. 

I tell you, gentlemen, that LaGuardia Airfield is too small for 
the purpose it has to serve; it is inaccessible, it is dangerous, and is a 
menace to the people in the surrounding and adjacent congested 
areas. 

Mr. Wotverton. I understood you, in describing the surroundings 
of LaGuardia Field, to indicate that LaGuardia Field is a difficult 
one to come into or go out of. 

Mr. Moser. Yes; due to the apartment house situation. 

Mr. Wotvertron. Were those apartment houses there before the 
field was built ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes, and since then a great many new ones have been 
constructed. 

Mr. Wotverton. I happened to, be present the day that LaGuardia 
Field was opened and | flew into there from Washington and it is 
not my recollection that it was surrounded in any such fashion that 
you have described. It is my recollection that it was a rather open 
space across there and the wind was blowing terrifically and I think 
we felt at the time that we were out on an island—some place alone, 
and I have been there since where there was enough water around 
there to make one think it was an island. I don’t recall anything 
like what you have described, existing at that time. 

Mr. Moser. Did you come in by plane or automobile? 

Mr. Wotverton. By plane. 

Mr. Moser. If you came in over runway 4 you had to go over the 
apartment houses. If you came in on runway 1331, you will have 
come into the open waterways and lowlands, such as Rikers Island. 
However, runway 4 is the only instrument runway in LaGuardia and 
they have to use it. I came in recently from Miami Beach and during 
the night we had to come over runway 4 and you had to dive in to 
avoid hitting the apartment houses. Instead of coming in by plane, 
you ought to come in by automobile over thirty- fourth and seventy- 
sixth. Runway 4 should be stopped immediately—the use of runway 
4 should be stopped immediately. 

Mr. Wotverton. Mr. Moser, having in mind the conditions as I 
remember them and the conditions that exist at the present time, has 
there been considerable building going on ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Tremendous. Practically every lot except the old homes 
has been built on. Recently there was an elimination of 115 of the 
homes where they are putting up a watch plant directly in the path 
of runway 4. I understand that 2,000 employees will be working 
there and you can readily understand if a plane crashed into that 
plant while these people were working there, what the result would 


be. 
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Mr. Wotverton. How do you account for the fact that so much 
building went on in close proximity to the airport, if the conditions are 
as you have described them ? 

Mr. Moser. The ordinary person does not realize what the real 
situation is when he buys a home here. People never realize, and 
I am sure you will find that to be a fact if you do some inquiring on 
that point, what the airplanes would do to us. You must remember 
that we did not get these conditions until a few years later. The 
record will show that we had no objections to single-motor and two 
motor planes at that time, but when they started to make the big ones 
and those big four-motor jobs started coming over our homes, 600 
trips a day and more, and that meant every minute or minute and 
a half each day that they would be coming over; it created an en 
tirely different problem. We were willing to take our chances during 
wartime on all those planes flying over our homes and creating the 
noise and the danger, but in peacetime I think we are entitled to insist 
on a change. I think the people of the adjacent congested areas are 
entitled to enjoy the peace and security of their homes. I feel that 
this problem can be solved and solved in a way that will create the 
least harm to everyone concerned. 

Mr. Wotverton. Why do you think that a buffer zone or buffer belt 
will provide a proper ditching place for planes that are in distress / 

Mr. Moser. Let’s take the last one in Elizabeth. Had there been a 
5-mile safety zone, you would not have had the tragedy that you did. 
The pilot left at the rate of 140 miles an hour. He left the runway 
at 12:18 and at 12:19 reported trouble. He crashed at 12:20. In 
these 2 minutes he would have been 4 miles from the runway, with an 
other mile of safety landing over land or water and would have had an 
opportunity to ditch his pla une and probably save all the passengers or 
most of them. However, he attempted to make a turn and he crashed. 

Mr. Woxverton. Then it is your recommendation that there should 
be a 5-mile safety zone surrounding each airport é 

Mr. Moser. Definitely. They need it now and they will certainly 
need it in the future, whether that safety zone is land or water, and 
I know that the pilots desire that type of safety zone. 

Mr. Cartyte. Your home is directly in the glide path? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Cartyie. Was the glide path there when you constructed your 
home t 

Mr. Moser. Yes; there was a group of buildings and a big building. 
As a matter of fact, the field lights coming from Thirty-first Avenue 
did not go up until a year after we moved in. 

Mr. Wotverton. The location of LaGuardia Field was the result of 
a2 municipal act—in other words, wasn’t it done by selection of the 
municipal authorities ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes, and with good intentions at that time, and the 
intentions are still good now, but unfortunately the field has become 
too small for the purposes that the airport was intended to serve when 
the municipal authorities orginally selected that as a site for an air 
port. 

Mr. Wotverton. In other words, you recommend the elimination 
ot the field entirely, if possible? 

Mr. Moser. Yes; because it has outlived its usefulness and the pur- 
pose for which it was originally intended. If jet planes—jet-propul- 
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signed planes—come in, judging from what the home owners in 
England say, it will be simply terrible, and we want to prevent any 
) situation oceurr ing. 
Wotvertron. If you carried out the present airfield limits so 
sto create a 5-mile buffer zone, it would be impractical because of 
the extensive condemnation proceedings that would have to take place 
nd that’s why you recommend removal / 

Mr. Moser. Yes. You are not going to remove churches and hos- 
pit tals and apartment houses for the purpose of enlarging an airport 
whose facilities are inadequate for modern times. These planes can 
be saved and the equipment can be removed and taken to a safer place. 
There is no doubt but what the creation of a buffer zone as I have 
suggested would remove a re part of the hazard that now faces the 
people of Jackson Heights, but as you have stated, the condemnation 
proceedings at this time in order to provide such a safety belt is im- 
practival in every sense of the word. 

Mr. W OLVER TON, Do you know whether the city of New York ob- 
tained compensation before turning the airport over to the Port 
Authority of New York ? 

Mr. Moser. I believe they did, because they never give anything 
away for nothing. 

Mr. Worverron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Beckworrn. The next witness will be the chairman of the 
Low-Flying Committee of Queens County, Mr. Harold W. Felton. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD W. FELTON, CHAIRMAN, LOW-FLYING 
COMMITTEE OF QUEENS COUNTY 


Mr. Fevron. You gentlemen of the committee expressed interest in 
the field represented by that map. May I point out that although the 
line extends southwest—Mr. Moser’s home is marked with a little 
circle right there, and my home is down there, where it is marked with 
a cross, a little farther down. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. All right, Mr. Felton, you may go ahead. 

Mr. Fevron. In the hope that it may resolve some of the difficulties, 
I may say that I bought my house in Jackson Heights in 1938, about 
2 years before the airport was constructed, and at that time it was 
about a mile and a half from runway +22. At that time it was a 
small, built-up area of detached homes. In the first area across Grand 
Central Parkway, there is a group of homes which have been there 
45 years. That vacant area there is now filled with a veterans’ housing 
project. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Where is that, College Point ? 

Mr. Feiton. No; southwest. My colle: ague, Mr. Moser, has already 
given you an extensive report, which I h: ad intended also to cover, and 
so I will not take the time of the committee to go all over that ground 
again, but it seems to me that this whole problem resolves itself into 
a problem of obtaining consideration for the people who are on the 
ground. 

We do not question the necessity for progress in the field of aviation. 
We have every consideration for the men who fly the planes and for 
the airline owners and for the people who are vested with the respon- 
sibility of operating the airfields, but you gentlemen must realize that 
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these fields, located next to heavily congested residential areas, ove 
a duty to the people who live there and make their homes ther 

We ask you to consider the facts that have been placed befor 
in the report made to you by Mr. Moser and those who have pre: 
him and those who will follow me. I am sure this committee w 
everything in its power to see that the people of Queens County, 
particularly the people adjacent to LaGuardia Airport, are give: 
opportunity of living their lives in a normal manner and that 
will do something to insure the removal of the terrific noise and vi 
tion they have to undergo now and also remove the hazards of |vy 
flying planes. 

We want to thank you very much for coming here and I know 
we can speak for the civic leaders in Queens and for the people in these 
communities, when we say that we are looking forward to recomny 
dations and action from this committee that will be good and helptu 
to everyone concerned. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Mr. Felton, do many of the people in the area that 
you are familiar with, try to sell their property / 

Mr. Fevron. There is a great deal of controversy on that point 
You will find people who will tell you that the airport increases the 
value of their property. However, the Federal Housing Administra 
tion analyzed that and told their processors to reduce loans on places 
close to airports. 

I may say that I paid $7,000 when I purchased my home and, when 
I did, I had a choice of tanks and home-owner loans. Now they are 
selling—that is, homes are selling in that neighborhood at between 
eleven or twelve thousand dollars, but, during all the time that we have 
been there, except for the first 2 years, we have looked assiduously 
for a house to move to, a house having the same sort of facilities as the 
one we now own, and we find it impossible to find such a place within 
reason and it will cost us $8,000 to move. You can’t find a house away 
from the airport that will cost you less than eighteen or twenty thou 
sand dollars, and that is out of the question for us. That’s the reason 
why we do not sell our property and move away. 

Mr. Beckwortu. What I would like you to give me an idea on is 
this: You say that you paid $7,000 for this house back in 1938. 

Mr. Ferron. Yes. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Assume that you paid $7,000 for a house in a 
comparable area—let’s say in a comparable area the house would be 
$14,000 today. Would your house be less than $14,000 because of this 
airport noise ? 

Mr. Fexron. I think undoubtedly so. No one in his right mind 
would move there now with the circumstances resulting from the air- 
port, what they are. 

Mr. Beckwortu. That is one of the questions? 

Mr. Feiron. Yes. There is a house two doors away from us. The 
people who put it up—the people who bought it or iginally or owned it 
originally put it up for sale last—June. They had a new house all 
ready to move into and they tried their best’ to sell it and were unsue- 
cessful until finally a speculator bought it for $11,000 and he has at- 
tempted to sell it and he hasn’t sold it “yet. 

Mr. Beckwortu. What position are you in? 

Mr. Fetron. An attorney. 
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Mr. Beckworrn. I think I understood either you or your colleague, 
Mr. Moser, to say that it will cost $75,000 to pursue a suit alleging 
trespass and to cure your difficulties. Has anybody in your neighbor- 
hood undertaken to do that so far? Has there been any work along 
he line of a concerted effort on the part of the organizations repre 
sented here today to institute such a suit ¢ 

Mr. Fexron. The organization has been blocking that movement for 
quite some time. There is the feeling that too many difficulties would 
be encountered in instituting such a suit, from the realistic point of 
view. There is difficulty in getting thousands of people moving along 
the same line, especially if it costs money. 

[ have looked into the matter and have talked to counsel in New 

York. I have talked to outstanding counsel in New York—and that 
started about 2 years ago, and they advised us that you just don’t enter 
into a situation of that kind unless your investigation is complete. 
You just can’t say that there is noise and atte mpt to produce it in court 
without producing the exact sound. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You did suggest that it would involve the city 
government { 

Mr. Fevron. Yes; and the Port of New York Authority and the 
Federal Government. For instance, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
ration has said, “Mr, Felton, the navigable airspace above your build 
ing is 100 feet.” The Federal Government contributes money to air- 
ports and if the sponsor of an airport comes to the Federal Govern- 
ment and says this is the kind of airport they want to build, the Federal 
Government agency says that is not in accordance with our require 
ments. You need more facilities for the convenience of passengers 
and the runways have to be made this way. In many cases the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration contributes Federal money to the con- 
struction of that airport and so, when private citizens want to seek 
redress from impositions such as exist here, not only do we have to 
bring in the city government, but we have to bring in the Federal 
agencies and the Federal Government itself. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Do you know of any protest in the past about the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration contributing money to airports, as 

you have described ? 

Mr. Fevron. No. 

Mr. Beckwortu. If, in the near future, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration will spend considerable money in one of the air ports that 
you are most interested in on the part of the citizens of Queens Count y; 
do you think the citizens will bring an action to protest that ? 

Mr. Freuron. One person can’t do it. Even well-organized groups 
such as we have here, a group which is large and big and even wealthy, 
so far as associations go, can’t do anything about it. I have no doubt 
but that the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the port authority of New York have very good 
reasons for what they are doing, but most of the private indiv iduals 
tell me that they would not have their house within 75 feet of the 
airport. 

I believe this country, as a country, is devoted to the principle 
that the individuals have simple, decent human rights and I have 
never heard at any time since Magna Carta that it was necessary in 
this country to get permission to sleep at night in peace and comfort. 

I might tell you that we had to put in an air-conditioning unit to 
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operate at night in order to keep the windows closed so that we co 
sleep at night in the hot summer months. 

Mr. Krern. I was interested in the statement made by Mr. M 
about runway 4 running pretty close to your house. 

Mr. Fevron. We are on the beam, as they say. 

Mr. Kievx. Do you feel if runway 4 were closed, that the situatioy 
would be materially aera y 

Mr. Fevron. Yes; but if you seek a remedy, I don’t believe that 
theremedy. ‘To me it is inescapable that these airports were original! 
conceived erroneously. There should have been a strip long enoug! 
for the planes to get off the ground and additional space long enoug| 
to get them away from the hazardous places. 

Mr. Kurry. You are speaking generally. Let’s be specific. Do you 
think that the whole airport should be closed ! 

Mr. Fevron, Let me put it this way; I think cities and airports are 
incompatible. 

‘Mr. Kiery. That is still more or less a general statement. Spe 
cifically, with regard to LaGuardia Airport, do you think it should be 
closed ? 

Mr. Feiron. Yes. 

Mr. Kier. I believe in the statement that you and Mr. Moser pre 
sented, you said something to the effect that the people living i: 
Queens County should be made whole in order that they move to a 
place where aircraft are overhead less than 200 or more times a day 

If LaGuardia Field is not closed, you think that they should 
given an opportunity to move away ¢ 

Mr. Fevron. Financially, yes. 

Mr. Kiern. Would they do it—that is, move away ? 

Mr. Fevron. I would. I don’t know about the other people. 

Mr. Kier. You are speaking about the association ? 

Mr. Fevron. Most people are emotional and like to continue living 
in the homes that they have made for themselves. 

Mr. Kirin. You think that the airport should be closed and the 
people not be moved away? 

Mr. Fevron. Jackson Heights is a nice place in which to live. It 
is close to the city. It is the kind of community that many people like 
to live in and that is important to many of the people. On the whole, 
it is a very convenient place to live except for the airplane situation. 
This is not a case of a few planes coming over from time to time but 
a case of one coming over every 2? or 3 minutes. 

Mr. Krier. You are t: Uking about runway 4? 

Mr. Fevron. Yes. 

Mr. Kier. But if we close down, or if runway 4 were closed down, 
vou think the situation for the residents of Jackson Heights would be 
measurably improved ? 

Mr. Fevron. Jackson Heights, Sunnyside, Maspeth, and Woodside 
all would be affected. 

Mr. Krein. In other words, if runways were built that took the 
planes over the water, you would not have the complaint that you now 
have ¢ 

Mr. Fevron. Not so much, but even now there has been a new sys- 
tem of landing imposed or adopted so that runway 422 is least used. 
But, statistic: ally, the velocity of the wind will require take-offs 7 per- 
cent of the time and in view of the fact that the radio landings are on 
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runway 4-22, it will involve landings in ILS about 15 percent of the 
time. 

Mx. Kier. But if you eliminate runway 4-22, it would certainly 

ieve this, this situation in communities as close as Jackson He ights? 

tr Fr.ton. Going to the west they can go 2 miles over water, but 
you must remember that they must go 5 miles up—they must go 5 
miles to get up 500 feet. 

Now, to the southwest—pardon, to the southeast, if the planes go 
straight on beam, they will go over the inhabitants of Flus hing. 

Mr. Kier. No further questions. 

Mr. HrnsHaw. I would like to ask the gentleman by whom this 
airport was erected. 

Mr. Fevron. The city of New York. 

Mr. HtnsHaw. Did they own it / 

Mr. Feron. They acquired the property. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. In other words, the "Vy built it in the beginning ? 

Mr. Fexron. I don’t know whether the Federal Government con- 
tributed aid toward the purchase and erection of the airport, but 
[ do know that the city was at least the sponsor. 

Mr. HinsHaw. When did the city of New York sell the airport 
tothe New York Port Authority / 

Mr. Fevron. I don’t believe they sold it. I believe they leased 
in 1947. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is that a Federal agency / 

Mr. Fevron. No; it is an agency set up by State agreement between 
New Jersey and New York and also approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. H1tnsuaw. In other words, if you want to do something about 
it. you W ill have to goto this agene vy! 

Mr. Fevron. When we went to the port authority they told us flat- 
ly that we would have to go to the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration about low flying. You recall Mr. 
Moser telling you about the letter from the Civ il Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. Well, we did go to the port authority and they told us they 
had nothing to do with it and we would have to go and see the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. You don’t know where you stand. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Of course the establishment of the airport by the 
city of New York, if it was to be used as an airport, it was necessary 
to goin and out of there. 

Mr. Feuron. Yes. 

Mr. Hrnswaw. So. if it is to be moved, that is a function of 
agency or authority other than that of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Fe.ton. No; because that airport cannot be used without vio- 
lating the navigable airspace regulation, and that is within the author- 
ity of the Civil Aeronautics Board. That is supposed to be 1,000 
feet, but that is not true in Queens. 

Mr. HrnsHaw. That was understood when the airport was estab- 
lished, was it not ? 

Mr. Fetron. I don’t think Congress understood that. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Iam talking about the airport itself. 

Mr. Feuron. It could have been understood erroneously. However, 
the fact remains that the people who live there have rights that were 
taken away. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Not by the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Ferton. Certainly the Government lets the airport depriy, 
the people of their rights. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. My point is that the city of New York establishe 
the airport and not the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fevron. I see your point, but if you can find out who will ac 
responsibility for the airplanes using this area for landing and tak 
off, then we will get somewhere. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. If you read the Federal Airport Act, the Fede: 
authorities say the space may be used by the municipal agency | 
the Federal Government doesn’t use it itself. 

Mr. Fetron. I don’t want to dispute the matter with you but if 
would be helpful there is a section of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
1938 that provides for the establishment of airways. 

Mr. HinsHaw. But that is not an airway. 

Mr. Fevron. If it isn’t, I don’t know what else it is, when 400,01 
planes come from one point out in Maspeth to a runway and all f 
lowed like bees to a hive—— 

Mr. Hinsnaw. An airway is a place 20 miles wide. What you a 
talking about is an approach zone. 

Mr. Fevton. Well, if there are two names—— 

Mr. Hinsuaw. No; there is just one name. 

Mr. Freuron. You can call it what you want but the courts hay 
established what an airway is. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. If there is any need or desire for home rights in that 
airspace, you have the right with the municipal authorities of initiat 
ing a suit and the Federal Government will help. Unfortunately, 
the city of New York is the party that established the airport where 
it is. 

Mr. Fevton. Yes; and unfortunately the city of New York does not 
take the same active interest in this situation that the officials of th: 
village of Cedarhurst take. We can raise no interest on the part of 
New York City. 

Mr. HinsuaAw. Isn’t it true that it is their prerogative to start this 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Feiron. Yes; and also mine. They won’t do it and we can’t, 
nor can we make them do it. I can only point out section 452, title 49, 
where it says: 


ep 


The Administrator 
that is of the CAA— 


is authorized and directed to designate and establish such civil airways as may 
be required in the public interest. The Administrator is authorized, within the 
limits of available air space made by Congress (1) to acquire, establish, and 
improve air navigation facilities wherever necessary; (2) to operate and main- 
tain such air navigation facilities; (3) to arrange for publication of aeronautical 
maps and charts necessary for the safe and efficient movement of aircraft in 
civil air navigation, utilizing the facilities and assistance of existing agencies 
of the Government as far as practical, and (4) to provide necessary facilities 
and personnel for the regulation and protection of air traffic. 


Mr. Hinsuaw. You are now speaking of airports owned and oper- 
ated by the United States to be oper: ated by the Administrator. There 
is only one of them. 

Mr. Fevron. I know. However, I have not been able to interest 
too many people ab this. I am not going to feel too badly if I don’t 
convince you, but I do hope to impress you with the fact that we do 
look to the Federal Government to help us solve this problem. 
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[ believe it is the duty of the Federal Government to give us every 
assistance in eliminating this menace to the peaceful occupation of 
our homes. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You will find all the help in that act wherever the 
municipalities initiate a matter. 

Mr. Fevron. I don’t want to be argumentative, Congressman, but 
I can only say again that I believe the navigable airspace must be 
the same as it affects all people and that it must be used for the 
people and not against them. I feel certain that when this committee 
has completed its deliberations and study of the entire problem that 
steps will be recommended by your committee to provide some 
equitable solution to our problem. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Mr. Felton, we certainly appreciate the infor- 
mation that you have given us. For myself, this problem of the 
flights per day that you have brought up is one that will receive my 
most careful consideration. I hope ultimately all the members work- 
ing together will find some solution. This is just not something that 

e person or one group can accomplish. Most of the answers are 
of the kind that must be resolved by all the authorities and agencies 
concerned. I think probably each one of the groups interested can 
contribute something that will help toward the ultimate solution. 

I thank you very much for the privilege of being here and having 
the people of Queens present their problems to the committee. 

Mr. Freuron. And I assure you members of the committee that the 
people of Queens are very grateful to you for coming down and giving 
us an opportunity to tell our side of the story. I thank you. 

Mr. Beckworru. We have with us Mr. Gross, assistant commis- 
sioner of the borough of Kew Gardens. I am sure he would like 
to make a brief statement to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF MR. GROSS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, BOROUGH 
OF KEW GARDENS 


Mr. Gross. I am very happy to be here and to have an opportunity 
to appear before your committee and also to extend the personal 
gratitude of the borough president of Queens. 

Last October a low- -flying- plane committee was set - in Queens 
under the chairmanship of the borough president. Since last October 
that committee has been studying the problems which the people of 
Queens are concerned with, that is, dives who live in the area of 
LaGuardia and Idlewild. I would like to suggest that you avail 
yourself of the subcommittee report prepared on that matter, and I 
should also like to say that the chairman of the committee didn’t know 
about the meeting this morning and therefore I ask that he be given 
an opportunity to prepare a statement for this committee. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. That will be done. Thank you, Mr. Gross. 

Now we have Mrs. Donahue, assistant district attorney of Queens 
County. No doubt she has something she would like to tell us. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DONAHUE, ASSISTANT DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
QUEENS COUNTY 


Mrs. Donanvue. I would like to record my appearance as an 
interested observer in this hearing. There are other committees and 
representatives of various organizations interested in this problem 
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and I want to assure the committee and the representatives of thes 
various organizations interested in the problem that the district at t 
torney of Queens County will continue to make available to thy t 
committee all the facilities of our oflice, as we have been doing s 
the problem arose, in an effort to solve this problem in a satisfactory 
manner. ' 

Mr. Kietx. Has your office made any investigation of these matters! 

Mrs. Donanur. We have conferred with representatives of 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Air Transportation Association and representatives of the vario 
airlines, and these investigations and conferences are continuing. 

Mr. Kirin. May I suggest when you come to a final conclusion ¢ 
you send us a copy of your recommendations ¢ 

Mrs. Donanver. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. We also have with us Mr. Albert J. Bregm 
spokesman of the Central Alhed Civie Association. Do you wish | 
make a statement, Mr. Breeman ? 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT J. BREGMAN, REPRESENTING CENTRAL 
ALLIED CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Breaman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, M 
Moser spoke to you about LaGuardia and I will take up the issue of 
Idlewild at the southern side of (Juee ns. 

Idlewild was erected a few years ago when our officials were cog 
nizant of the fact that there was a great hullabaloo about LaGuardia 
and this thing was forced upon us. I would like to submit to the 
committee a map showing the field in relation to the community stu 
rounding it. 

You will notice that take-off 741 hits right into these points at 19, BY 
and 25. ‘They have to come in over the community and you will see 
that these runways nestle right up in the community. There is pra 
tically no distance from the end of the runw: _ into the community. 
No doubt you are aware of what happened in Elizabeth, and we ar 
aware of the fact that if those men who were eying those planes had 
the 5-mile zone in which to gain altitude—at least an altitude of 50 
feet—the tragic accidents may not have happened. Furthermore, 
even having attaine d an altitude of 500 feet, if they have a 50-percent 
failure—that is if they have a 50-percent failure before reaching 300 
feet, they will inevitably crash. Under the present circumstances there 
is no way that these pilots can fly the planes to safety. 

As you know the streets outlined on that map contain schools and 
houses of worship, and the activities of the schools and the houses of 
worship have to cease when these planes come over. As a matter of 
fact, one little school has little tots in it who have become nervous 
and the children get ina panic. They are children from the kinder 
garten and the grade school of ages approximately to 10 years. 

[ would also like to point out with regard to the questions asked 
about buildings being put up before and after the airport was con- 
structed. You will find that the majority of Idlewild homes were 
put up long prior to the airport being constructed there. As a matter 
of fact, there were homes to be condemned and at this time there is a 
part or a parcel which may be condemned which has homes, for the 
erection of another runway. 
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\lso [ have marked on the map certain runways which are parallel 
to the present runways and which will aggrevate the conditions down 
there. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Io you say that the runways will be parallel? 

Mr. Breeman. Yes; they may be activated, which will only add to 
our woes. Every one of these hits rights into our homes and since 
this place was built and became filled with planes, the planes come 
over and it is impossible for us to sleep. You just can’t do it with 

janes having four motors going by all the time. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Thank you very much, 

We will now hear from Mr. John Rapp, president of the Queens 
County City Council. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RAPP, PRESIDENT, QUEENS COUNTY CITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Rapp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, at the outset, 
I want to commend your committee for the promptness and the keen 
interest you have taken in the problem involving the conditions from 
the aviation standpoint in Queens County. Most of the things that 
I have to say have already been expressed by other speakers. 

I wish to say to you as an observation that while there are no flash- 
bulbs here, your committee is more important to the million and a 
half people living in Queens County than all the publicity and fan- 
fare of the Kefauver committee. In the beginning we were looking 
for support from newspapers and columnists and other people, and 
we looked in vain, but today we know that the situation is different 
when we can get a body as important as your committee to come into 
New York City and make an investigation. I think it was Congress- 
man Hinshaw who asked who put LaGuardia where it was and the 
answer was Mayor LaGuardia. However, let me point out that 10 
years later the city of New York built another airport and proceeded 
to go through the same errors that they made when they constructed 
LaGuardia Airport. They put both of them in heavily congested 
areas. It is possible that when LaGuardia Airport was put where it is 
today, that they thought it was not going to be a congested area but 
certainly today it is a very congested area. 

In trying to find out where the authority rests or who is responsible 
for any changes that might be necessary in order to protect the lives 
and health and welfare of a million and a half people, it is impossible 
& know whether to go to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 

‘ivil Aeronautics Board, or the New York Port Authority. It would 
pi a Philadelphia lawyer to find the line of demarcation between 
the authority of each one of these organizations. Frankly, it makes 
it impossible for us to know where to turn for help. However, I 
am sure that this committee can get a considerable amount of informa- 
tion to help in guiding it in its investigation from all three of these 
agencies. 

There is one thing, however, that I can’t understand. As far as T 
can see, there is no one who can investigate the port authority. We 
have been told that the port authority is just a landlord. I am not 
a lawyer, but you can hold a landlord responsible for the maintenance 
in a proper manner of the premises that they rent out or lease. I 
will ask you gentlemen to look into that phase of the situation. 
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I might also say that about 2 weeks be wo the first crash ocew 
in Elizabeth, Mr. Collier and I had the pleasure of addressing the 
people of the city of Newark, and we main : the commissioners, and 
at the end of the discussion, the *y said, “Where is the first plane going 
to drop?” And, as fate would have it, three planes dropped in a 
other nearby Tae, I say that it is in your hands to prevent 
these tragedies and if it is a question between airline finances and 
airline safety, I know you will take into consideration the lives and 
health and welfare of one million and a half people of Queens County. 

Now, I think the city of New York should be an interested specta 
here at this meeting today. I see the three Congressmen and the c 
missioner of the borough, who is a very busy man. They all hay 
had time and interest enough to attend this meeting but the city 
New York is not re presented and they are the ones who built t) 
airports, and they maintained these ¢ airports up to a few years ago. | 
think your committee should interview the mayor of New York ai 
ask him for his suggestions. After all, he was put in office to prot: 
our county as well as the other counties in Greater New York. 

Now, in 1949 the grand-jury committee, following its investigat 
of the deplorable conditions existing in the airport areas, set up pat 
terns that reduced complaints in Queens County 98 percent. Thes 
patterns brought the planes over the waterways and uncongested 
areas. To show you that they were good patterns, this plane that 
dropped over the water did not lose a single life, and we say to yo 
that if those patterns were put into effect, it would be a great ste; 
toward ultimate safety in the operation of planes in this territory 

Now, the airline people object to these patterns because it is a matte! 
of dollars and cents to them, but certainly we should not let that deter 
us from insisting upon those changes. There is as much sense to thei 
objections because of the matter of finances as there would be to a 
taxicab company telling the commissioner of police that they are not 
going to take any notice of one-way streets and other safety regula 
tions because it would cost them too much money to comply with those 
regulations. It is the same thing here. Airlines today seem to only 
take into consideration the financial return and whether or not they 
are going to lose money. We say whether they lose money or not, those 
patterns ‘should be reinstated and I hope you gentlemen will see to it 
that they are reinstated and that every safety regulation that can 
possibly be put into effect be recommended. 

To show you the hazards involved in these airports in congested 
areas, up to the last meeting with the commissioner, the city of New 
York had no foam-fire equipment to put out fires that might result 
from the crash of one of these planes loaded with high-octane gas. 
There are areas for miles that have nothing but wooden-frame houses, 
which are particularly susceptible to destruction by gasoline flames, 
but the city of New York has no foam-fire equipment for the purpose 
of putting out fires caused by falling planes loaded with gasoline. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Caruyze. I practice law in North Carolina and I agree with 
you that it is difficult to know just where the authority of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, or the port 
authority begins and ends. It would appear to be difficult to know 
where the authori ity is given to one branch and performed by another 
branch. 
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However, it does definitely appear that each of these agencies has 
particular authority vested in them. I notice that you mentioned it 
would take a Philadelphia lawyer to determine that. Now, you don’t 
mean to say that a Philadelphia lawyer is more astute that a New 
York lawyer, do you, sir? 

Mr. Rapp. That is just a saying. We certainly have very good 
lawyers in New York. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Mr. Leonard S. Collier, a member of the Queens 
County Grand Jury Committee, is here and I believe he would like 
to make a short statement. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD S. COLLIER, MEMBER, QUEENS COUNTY 
GRAND JURY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Couuirr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee for the opportunity to appear before you. However, I didn't 
cnow that we were going to have that opportunity and am not pre 
pared to make any oral statement. However, we would like to prepare 
| statement and we will have it in your hands within a week. 

Mr. Beckwortn. I shall be very happy to have you send us such 
a report. 

Mr. Cotirer. I suppose you may be somewhat interested in knowing 

omething about what the Queens County Grand Jurors Association 
doing in this matter. 

Back in 1946 complaints continued to come in on this low-flying 
situation and other hazards and this organization, which is the largest 
organization in the country, having over 900,000 members, we felt 
that we could spearhead this thing for the civic groups, and we took 
over that movement to attempt to eliminate the hazards of low flying. 

Now, Mr. Rapp brought out a point that I wanted to cover. I made 
some notes, and I would like to give you a few high lights. 

You were told about runway 4-22 at LaGuardia. They neglected 
to tell you that the city of New York is presently spending $22 million 
for a hospital just off the glide path of runway 4-22. Also, runway 
{-22, being an instrument runway, most of the time they only use one 
pavement and many pilots tell me that they never are sure that they 
are going to bring the plane to a stop before they go into the bay. 
That is one of the things to be considered. 

With the hospital that is being built at a cost of $22 million and 
which, as I have stated, is directly in the glide path of runway 4-22, 
that situation has been taken up with the hospital association and they 
tell us now it is at a point where it can’t be discontinued. It is our 
recommendation that no instrument landings be made on that runway 
until we come to a conclusion as to what is going to be done and what 
is going to happen to the planes being assigned here from somewhere 
else. 

There is an ideal site to which all the present facilities can be moved 
out as Islip. There is an airport there at the present time and it can 
be used as a nucleus to construct an airport having the proper glide 
paths and buffer zones. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Coruier. At Islip, 40 miles from New York. I have heard that 
contracts have been let for the use of helicopters to transport passen- 
gers from the airport to the dense parts of the city. In that case, 
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it would only constitute a 15- or 20-minuté flight from an airport if 
it were located at Islip to the heart of New York City. There is a 
airport at Islip now known as MacArthur Airport, and the area 
surrounding this airport at the present time—and, incidentally, t] 
airport was the one that was used for servicing most of the ( 
planes on the Berlin airlift. The runways there are the length of what 
you have at Idlewild, but they can be very easily expanded. There 
is not a hill within a 15-mile circle of the airport. It is the only 
spot that I know of that would be feasible for a large airport of thi 
kind, with homes, most of which are in the $5,000 class and those 
homes are sparingly placed. 

Mr. Hinswaw. Where did you say this is? 

Mr. Cottier. Islip, in Long Island. It is this side of Patchogue. 

Mr. Kier. Is that the one that Mr. Moore mentioned when he spoke 
of the one in Suffolk County ? 

Mr. Cottier. No; it shows here on this map. Right below that lak 
there, and there is nothing but scrub oak around there. It will give 
us an opportunity at this moment to lay out an airport in keeping with 
the Government’s safety coerce and provide a safety area, 
either in the glide path or the buffer zone to be placed around it. 

We are asking that no more funds be given to the Port Authority 
of New York for the expansion of either ‘Idlewild or LaGuardia Air 
ports until some conclusion is arrived at. 

Also, we are going to ask the city of New York Px Jepartment 
to exercise its right to ins spect pl: ines going into the yorts. We are 
going to ask that the airpls ines be ins spected by as J Set up by the 
city of New York under the supervision of | « ice department, 
because we believe that some of these planes .perating in strict 
accordance with the manufacturer’s specifications for those planes. 

I might state a case of the C46, in which I think the manufacturer’s 
specifications call for a 41,000-pound load and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has approved a 48,000-pound load, and within the 
last few days they have dropped that to a maximum of 45,000 pounds. 
If we are going to have safe operation of aircraft in this or any other 
area, we feel that it is essential the planes should be operated in strict 
accordance with the manufacturer’s specifications under which the 
particular aircraft was originally designed and built. If you permit 
planes to overload in the face of the manufacturer's specified limit, 
that is to invite disaster, and it is not only a question of equipment and 
money being at stake but the lives of the people of Queens County. 

In that connection, we also believe a plane so operated; that is, 
operated within the limits prescribed by the manufacturer’s design and 
specifications, that in case of an engine failure of a two-engine “job or 
in the case of a two-engine failure on a four-engine job, the pilot could 
still keep his plane in the air. Although we are not authorities on air- 
craft, we have had advice from people who are, and they tell us that 
the C-46, under its present load condition of 45,000 pounds, in the 
event of a two-engine failure, that plane cannot stay in the air, 

I might advise the committee that we are at present attempting to 
secure from the manufacturer the specifications under which the planes 
were built so that we can bring to the attention of the proper people 
any disregard that might be shown by the airlines in loading their 
planes beyond the limit specified by the manufacturer’s design for that 
plane. 
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We are grateful for the op portunity of talking to you, and I think 
that you ha ave the sincere appreciation of the people of Queens, and I 
am sure that this committee will take into consideration the problem 
facing the people of Queens and act accordingly. 

Mr. Kier. First, Mr. Collier, I want to tell you that I am in com 
plete sympathy with what you have said and I am in tae sym 
pathy with the idea of the airport in Suffolk County, hi don’t you 
assume and won’t you admit that you will have saa built up 
around the area as soon as you locate a large airport there ? 

Mr. Cotuier. We are suggesting that if the airport is properly de 
signed, that is, if a sufficiently large glide path or buffer zone is cre 
ated, it won't make any difference if they do build there. Further 
more, the situation can be regulated by the municipal authorities. 

Mr. Kuixern. You feel that even if the municipality builds a large 
airport out there, that they ought to have a zone where no homes 
can be built ? 

Mr. Couturier. Yes; or they can permit light manufacturing plants 
with buildings so constructed th at the planes can land on top of them 
without doing damage—something like one-story reinforced concrete 
buildings for manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. Kier. I would think, from my experience in municipal af 
fairs, that there would be considerable pressure brought to bear to 
enable the families to move in and change the specifications. 

Mr. Cotiier. Long Island is a territory that has vast areas for liv 
Ing space. Partic ularly in this place where you have the Atomic 
Energy Commission located in the area, I don’t think that many peo 
ple would want to move in there and make their homes there. 

Mr. Mack. We have an airport in Springfield, Il., and the latest 
housing development has been proposed immediately adjacent to the 
airport, so I feel you would have some trouble along that line even 
if you moved the airport to MacArthur Field. 

Mr. Covurer. I should say that is within the prerogative of you 
gentlemen to set that area aside as a private field. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Thank you very much, Mr. Collier. 

The next witness is John R. Reardon. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. REARDON, PRESIDENT, JACKSON HEIGHTS 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rearpon. | am president of the Jackson Heights Civie Asso 
ciation. I live in Jackson Heights and I represent 26 organizations. 
As an individual, I cannot ignore the importance of the aviation in 
dustry and particularly the importance of LaGuardia Airport to the 
aviation field. 

I can say that the activity at the airport reflects itself and seeps 
into the mercantile establishments and stores in that area. To be fair 
to both sides, there is an honest difference of opinion as to the abolition 
of the airport. For myself, because of its commercial importance to 
the progress of the aviation industry, I am of the opinion that it 
should not be closed but that a determined and concerted effort and 
immediate steps should be taken to correct the low flying in that area 
and to correct the noise condition and, as I understand, some of that 
has already been done or the steps initiated to eliminate some of these 
obstacles. 
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I am of the opinion that within the last few weeks there has | 
a noticeable improvement. I am in hearty accord with the coo; 
tion going on gs: the port authority, the Civil Aeronautics 
ministration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the various civic asso 
tions, and all the are making up the Queens Committee on Con 
nity Aviation Problems. I think that is the proper spirit in w 
this entire problem should be nana I feel that we must not 
hysterical about the subject matter, but I say this is what we sho 
do, and that is set aside temporarily ’ the legal approach as regards 
matter of the respective airports, and I can speak only about La 
Guardia from experience, and go directly to the matter of low 
ing and noise. 

| feel that if your subcommittee will study the minutes of the me 
ing called by the borough president covering local conditions, and | 
assume you will be getting a copy of those minutes, it will be m 
helpful to your group in arriving at a determination of the proble: 
before us. 

I believe there is an honest difference of opinion in the various se 
tions of Queens on the question of LaGuardia Airport. My surve 
indicates that we are concerned largely with the life and health a 
safety of the majority, as well as the : safety of the ships ¢ and those w 
use them, and I think everything humanly possible is being done t: 
effectuate that safety. 

Thank you for the opportunity of expressing my views to 1 
committee. 

Mr. Hinswaw. May I point out that this committee has alread) 
begun its study of noise and has found one means of diminishing 
noise and we have found out that the problem of noise can be 1 
duced and we have been very active on that for some time. 

Mr. Beckworru. I believe Mr. John Fuchs, treasurer of the Colles: 
Point Taxpayers organization would like to say a few words. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN FUCHS, TREASURER, COLLEGE POINT 
TAXPAYERS 


Mr. Fucus. I represent a small organization but an effective one 
First of all, 1 want to thank this committee for coming down to hear 
our complaints and to try to straighten this matter out that concerns 
so many of the people in Queens. I am not much concerned with Idle 
wild, because there will be other speakers on that. I am concerned 
chiefly with LaGuardia Field. You have heard Mr. Moser speak, 
representing Jackson Heights. I am in complete sympathy with 
what he had to tell you. I also heard Mr. Felton, and I also am in 
sympathy with that, because I know the predicament that those 
people are in. But now we come down to the one basic point, and that 
is we feel that once an airliner takes off, it should go over the water 

* the marshlands that is adjacent to the airport ‘and not over the 
cinaaed areas where people have their homes. What happens? 

Here is College Point, a community of 5,000 people. Mr. Rapp 
pointed out that in Queens we have a ‘lot of small home owners and 
that is the organization I represent, of the small home owners. Many 
of our homes are within about a 2-mile radius of LaGuardia Field. 
The planes at the present time are taking off, I believe, on runway 27 
over Flushing Bay. 
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| want to point out to the committee that in College Point we have 
all frame homes. We do have factories there, it is true, but mostly 
we have frame homes. What happens in the event one of these planes 
comes down and plows into a frame house? You know what will 
happen. You will have anywhere from 10 to 25 frame buildings, 
with people in there wate hing television, which would be destroyed 
it one time. We do not have any gasoline fire-fighting equipment 
ud we only have two engine companies, and a hook and ladder. What 
would happen if one of these things ever strikes in College Point 
among these wooden or frame houses? The nearest fire hydrant is— 
| don’t know what happened in Elizabeth, but we only have assistance 
that we can get from Flushing, which would be 3 or 4 minutes getting 
into College Point. We have tried to take steps to see that this 
condition is corrected, but when they find out we want to have 
LaGuardia Field closed, right away they worry about the money in 
New York—the money that New York is going to lose from revenue. 
I would rather see them lose revenue than human lives. 

There was a suggestion made that the airfield should be removed 
to MacArthur Field on the island. I think that they do have helicop- 
ters at the present time that they can use to ferry the passengers to 
New York. I certainly think that they should get rid of LaGuardia 
\irport and move it out there. 

We had a plane crash not so long ago in Flushing Creek. The 
reason the pilot crashed is that he came in on an instrument landing 
and didn’t know where the end of the runway was and he crashed 
into the creek. It so happens that people in College Point have a 
disaster unit run by the people of the community. 

Our community asks you to try to help us in this predicament that 
we are in at the present time. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Thank you. 

The next witness, I believe, is Mrs. Marie Courtemanche. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE COURTEMANCHE, REPRESENTING 
CHERRY VALLEY CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Courremancue. I would like to say that I represent the 
Cherry Valley Civic Association. We live within a half-mile radius 
of the airport. It was dangerous in the past, but it is more dangerous 
now that all the planes from Newark Airport has been dumped into 
our path. There might have been a solution before that, but there 
is none now. We have dozens of schools within the radius of our 
property and also churches, some of them recently built. At the same 
time, the noise from this amount of planes coming in and going from 
the other field is simply terrible. It has increased rather than re- 
duced, and that noise and danger to the lives of the people whom I 
represent or who my association represents is simply terrible. When 
the people turn television on, they might as well not have bought a 
television set because they can’t hear anything that is going on. We 
also feel that the noise causes us to lose sleep. 

Furthermore, the people who have been there for many years can’t 
secure mortgages any more on their property. That is an economic 
loss, and we have certain rights that we must protect, and I want to 
say here that I think it is a most wonderful thing to have this com 
mittee come down to New York and listen to our problems. I know 
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that when you return to Washington you will consider what you 

heard here and do everything you can to help us. 
I would also like to say that I agree with Mr. Collier's suggest io 

and recommendation that you try to find and utilize the area at Mo 

Arthur Field because they have more space for the airport there th; 

we have here and also because of the danger being greater here wit 

all the buildings so close to the airport. I don’t believe that this 

committee feels that mechanical things have taken precedence ove 

human lives. Our country has always taken the lead in showing that 

human lives are placed above everything else. That is why we 

fighting today in Korea, my son and others, right now. At the s 

time, I would like to ask Mr. Reardon, the last witness, why he thinks 

the airport should not be closed. Is he more interested in dollars 0) 

human lives? The lives of 1,500,000 Queens residents depend on t 

decision that you gentlemen make today. 

I thank you on behalf of my community. 

Mr. Kiers. Where is Cherry Valley ? 

Mrs. Courremancue. On the outskirts of Idlewild. 

Ir. Kner. Thank you. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. We will now hear from Mr. Royal E. Dalrymp!| 

president of the Eastern (Jueens Civic Council. 


ire 





STATEMENT OF ROYAL E. DALRYMPLE, PRESIDENT, 
QUEENS CIVIC COUNCIL 


EASTERN 


Mr. Datrympre. I am happy that John Wylie, president of the Ney 
York Port Authority, is here. 

It was a mistake and a tragic blunder to erect two airports in one 
borough—two airports representing an area of over 5,000 acres and 
representing a valuation which is tax-exempt of more than $75,000,000 
We agree with the pre “vious speaker that lives should come first. 

I know the position that you gentlemen are in. You have bee 
hearing nothing but safety, safety, and we endorse that position be 
cause we believe that safety must come first. When we spend hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars to create safety and peace abroad, it seems 
that along the same line of reasoning we ought to be willing to spend 
a few million dollars for safety and peace at home, especially in the 
Borough of Queens. 

It is the people on the ground that we are concerned with, my 
neighbors, your neighbors, people who have spent their lives saving 
money to buy a little home, who have bought that home, and who 
have raised their families and attended the local churches and schools, 
who participate in the community life and welfare—it is those people 
that we are concerned with; and this hazardous condition has created 
a liability in the communities adjacent to LaGuardia Airport and 
Idlewild Field that cannot be ignored and that cries for action. 

I believe that the Queens City Council should tell both of these 
airports, for the welfare of the people of the Borough of Queens, 
that these airports must be closed. I believe that, ‘pending their 
removal from the vicinity of our homes, definite safety devices should 
be installed. If these safety devices are not permissible, due to the 
lack of American ingenuity, then the airplanes should be landing 
elsewhere and not here. They should not be permitted to land in 
the congested areas like the city of New York and like the congested 
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ivrea around Idlewild and LaGuardia. We believe that it was an 
imposition and rank discrimination to put two airports of this size 
» one borough of our great city. We know since the inception of 
these two airports, many changes have taken place. In the beginning, 
perhaps, the airport was safe with the regulations surrounding them 
is of that date, but with planes getting larger and faster, with the 
proposed jet planes of the future, we must today prepare for that 
future. 

We hear in the newspapers that the proposed plans of the port au 
thority and the airlines, including the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration and the Civil Aeronautics Board, is to expand and expand. 
The more these airports expand, the greater the menace to the lives 
of the people in the Borough of Queens. The greater the expansion, 
the greater the fear that inculeates our youngsters today, not only 
during the daylight hours but at night. 

Do you gentlemen know that I have heard parents say, “Mr. Dal 
rymple, my youngsters throw the covers over their heads at night 
and they clap their hands to their ears and they yell "Mama, Mama’ ”/ 
When these low-flving planes swoop down within a few feet of the 
rooftops, have you any idea what that experience is like, gentlemen ¢ 
| have had similar experiences, and I say to you that the lives of 
these youngsters and the lives of the people in Queens should be 
safeguarded and this entire question be given your most serious con 
sideration. i 

I grant vou that the port authority and the other agencies have 
gone forward somewhat since the Elizabeth disasters and have tried 
to correct certain conditions, but the forward progress has not been 
rapid enough to meet the situation, and unless safety precautions 
can be initiated soon, there is only one conclusion that can be arrived 
at and that is the conclusion based upon the best measures for the 
welfare of our great county. 

These two airports must be closed and moved to a less congested 
area so that Queens County may continue in a natural way, not only 
to progress and go forward, but to help its people enjoy the normal 
life of citizens of a great community. 

I want to thank the members of this committee and, before finishing, 
may I say in conclusion that the Federal Housing Administration, in 
July of 1951, published a book of 23 pages called Analysis of Resi- 
dential Properties Near Airports. The conditions in that book show 
beyond any reasonable doubt that airports are a liability in a resi 
dential area. I would like to quote the following: 

The members of the Eastern Queens Civic Council, recognizing that three 
major airplane disasters with 119 lives lost and many injured occurred within 
2 months recently in Elizabeth, N. J., and the constant fear of similar disasters 
in Queens—the borough of homes—resolved to file applications for reductions 
of 50 percent in the assessed valuations for 1952-53 on or before March 15, 1952, 
with the tax department, Borough Hall, Kew Gardens. 

This program was adopted, we have been informed, following a report of a 
special committee of the council which reviewed an analysis of residential 
properties near airports by the Federal Housing Administration of July 1951, 
“which shows depreciation appraisal values up to 74.4 percent on account of 
the danger, noise, and vibration from low-flying planes in the vicinity.” 

The courts have recognized, according to the FHA report, the hazardous and 
nuisance nature of airports. The legal protection afforded owners of neigh 
borhood land from annoyance by an airport usually relies on three theories 
One is that constant flights in the airspace above their land constitutes a 
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taking of their property; another, that the manner of operating the 1 
constitute a nuisance; and third, that the flight constitutes a technical tresp: 
Therefore, considering the law of averages that “It will happen in Que 
and the tragic hour of sudden death from the air ahead, all property ow: 
should be compensated in full for this forced hardship by the airport and air! 
Furthermore, with the expansion program of the Port Authority of New \ 
and airlines at the tax-exempt New York International and LaGuardia Air) 
in Queens, additional hazards and noise day and night will be afflicted on 
public—the innocent victim. Equity, therefore, demands that the port author 
and airlines pay in full for the special privilege of landing planes in Ques 
pending the closing of these two airports for safety and the welfare of Quee 


I may say that I added in that connection that— 


The people of Queens, all the people, residing under this umbrella of de: 
should follow this 50 percent assessed valuation reduction plan while the co 
cil petitions the city to charge the airlines an equitable franchise tax to ma 
up the dilference in revenue. 


Now, I don’t know if you gentlemen have seen that booklet put o1 
by the FHA. That’s the only copy I have, but I will be glad to p: 
sent it to the committee. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Becxworrnu. If you need the book we will get a copy of 
but on the other hand, we will be glad to see it if you wish to submit 
it. 

Mr. Datrymete. I will be glad to submit it and also I would like to 
leave a copy of the resolution of the Eastern Queens Civic Counc 
to the legislators and civic leaders. Suppose I read it into the record / 

Mr. Beckworru. All right. 

Mr. DaLryMPLe (reading) : 


The Eastern Queens Civic Counci!, the Central Queens Allied Civie Council 
the Queens County Civie Council, the United Civie Council, the Queens Count; 
Grand Jurors Association, and many other civic groups met last night and en 
thusiastically endorsed two bills now pending in the State legislature, designed 
to protect the citizens of Queens County from improper operation of the air 
ports in Queens by the Port Authority of New York. 

The sponsors of these bills are Senator Seymour Halpern and Assemblyman 
Fred W. Preller. The more important of the two proposed laws provides for 
suits by taxpayers to enforce by injunction the compliance by the port authority 
with local laws, including zoning laws (Senate: Int. 1844; Print: 1956. As- 
sembly : Int. 2160; Print: 2248). 

By virtue of this new law, any taxpayer could go directly to court to prevent 
the port authority from carrying out such plans as those proposed by it last 
year, namely, to lease a drive-in theater and factory buildings at the tax-exempt 
New York International Airport, Idlewild, Queens. 

The other bill (Senate: Int. 107; Print: 107; Assembly: Int. 60; Print: 60) 
provides for taxation by the city, county, and State of property of the port 
authority which is not used exclusively for airport purposes. This act is designed 
to meet the protests of Queens taxpayers that private competitive firms would 
otherwise enjoy tax exemption on port authority land that was bought with city 
funds and leased with tax exemption to the Port of New York Authority. 

Royal BE. Dalrymple, president of the Eastern Queens Civie Council, said, “The 
people of Queens are deeply grateful to Senator Halpern, Assemblyman Preller, 
and all of the other legislators of Queens who are fighting, through these bills 
and Senator Halpern’s investigation bill, to protect the people of Queens. If 
both bills pass, we will at least have a fighting chance to prevent the kind of 
disaster that happened in Elizabeth, N. J., from taking place right here in 
Queens, the borough of homes. If we can get restraining orders from the courts 
whenever the Port of New York Authority tries to erect a new hazard, then, 
while it would be better to take the airport out of the county altogether, we 
would at least have a chance to stop them from making our lives even more 


dangerous than they are now. 
Mr. Becxworru. I see that Mr. Ross is back again. 


; f Do you want 
to say anything further, Mr. Ross? 
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Mr. Ross. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you and the committee 
know that we have a serious problem at LaGuardia Field with the 
Jackson Heights, College Point, and Flushing area. In my opinion, 
this has resulted because LaGuardia Field has been permitted to de- 
venerate into a slum airfield, because of several reasons and circum- 
stances. 

The committee is aware of the fact that LaGuardia was built on 
filled-in land. During the period of time that the city was oper- 
ating LaGuardia F ield the ¢ ity lost money for years and it never has 
kept pace with modern aviation. Since it was taken over by the Port 
\uthority of New York, there has been some controversy between 
the port authority and the major airlines as to the use of LaGuardia 
or Idlewild Fields. The runways are inadequate at LaGuardia, the 
landing strips have not been kept in the best repair, the facilities are 
ni idequate and particularly so today because of the congestion since 
. great number of flights have been shifted from Newark Airport to 
LaGuardia and Idlewild. 

Now, it has been suggested that Runway 4-22 be closed. The sug- 
gestion I would like to leave with the committee is this: There seems 
to be no final authority as to who is to enforce safety precautions at 
airports. I would suggest that the committee take under considera- 
tion clothing the Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration with authority to establish safety regulations at airports and 
to enforce those regulations. Ultimately, we may have to close 
LaGuardia Field. 1 personally hope not because it has meant a great 
deal to the growth of the community of Jackson Heights and to the 
Borough of Queens. 

The aviation indus try is a gigantic industry and a great many of 
the technicians and other personnel of the airfield have their homes 
in Jackson Heights—thousands of them. However, if the airfield i 
ultimately closed—if it is determined ultimately to close LaGuardia 
Airport, I would suggest that in the interim there be given to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration authority to enforce safety regu- 
iations and precautionary measures in order to protect the industry 
and the health and lives of the people of this community. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. John R. Wylie, deputy director of aviation 
development of the Port of New York Authority is here and will be 
glad to answer any questions. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. WYLIE, DEPUTY DISTRICT AVIATION 
DEVELOPMENT, PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. Kvietn. Mr. Wylie, some reference has been made here to one 
or two points that I would like to have you clarify. First of all, I 
understand a new runway was opened at Idlewild at 0800, March 7, 
eastern standard time, for pilot operation under provisional flight 
conditions. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wyuie. Yes; this runway was activated pursuant to recom 
mendations of the Queens County Association and the National Air- 
lines Coordination Committee, in line with the adoption of the run- 
way-use program. That runway has been opened for that purpose. 

Mr. Kuern. Will it be very long before it will be equipped so that 
it will be available for night flying? 
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Mr. Write. We are recommending to our board of commissior 
this week that the necessary work to equip that runway with perma) 
ent night-lighting equipment be rushed, and to construct the taxiway 
at the western end. I must say that will take some time to do, by 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining the proper material: Copper lig 
switches, regulators, and other equipment. 

In the meantime, we are trying to get some temporary light a be un 
either the Army B-2 type or the condenser discharge type of 
with the idea of installing them much more quickly. 

Mr. Kier. I am hoping to hear that your plans for getting these 
lights can materialize as quickly as pessible. Iam also happy to he 
that the port authority does consult with the other agencies in the area, 
because in that way you may arrive at some unanimity of opinior 
I know that you can’t always get that, and I am happy to see th 
there is a strong measure of cooperation among the different agencies 
committees, and organizations 

Mr. Wyuie. May I say that with the inception of the unique orga) 
zation, the committee on aviation—and I say unique because it 
the first time where representatives of groups having a just caus 
for complaint could get together and meet with agencies hay Soe th 

re sponsibility and ability to take corrective measures. This is the fir 
time in my knowledge, in the history of aviation, that these varioi 
groups have been able to get together on an amicable basis and make 
constructive recommendations. 

[I commend to your committee the suggestion made that you review 
the minutes of the Queens County Committee. Therein I think you 
vill find in the course of implementation, many of the recommenda 
tions made this morning, looking toward the solution of our mutual 
problems and particularly those made by Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Beck worrit. Will you see that we get a copy of those minutes, 
Mr. Wylie? 

Mr. Wyuir. Yes, sir, ] will. I will get in touch with the president 
of the committee and see that a copy of those minutes are furnished 
to the committee. 

Mr. KEN iN. Mr. Wylie, I think you heard the testimony concerning 
runway 4 flying directly over Jackson Heights, a very populous 
area. I am 1 impressed myself with the hazard that exists when these 
Pp lanes take off over Jackson Heights. Is there any plan under con- 
sideration at the present time by the Port of New York Authority of 
building a runway such as you have just done in Idlewild, which will 
obviate the necessity of using that particular runway / 

Mr. Wyte. I am sorry, sir, I know of no such plan. Tt would 
be practically impossible to do so at LaGuardia because of the nature 
of the terrain around LaGuardia Field. I know of no such plan, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Kier. If they decide that runway should be closed, I under- 
stand there are three runways on the field, although this is the only 
instrument runway on the field; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wyuie. The prevailing wind and instrument conditions in 
this area require the use in a northeast direction around 7 percent of 
the time and in a southwesterly direction 7 percent of the time. Its 
use in a northeast direction is not difficult from the point of view of 
Jackson Heights for take-off. Conversely, its use in a southeast direc- 
tion for landing has no effect on Jackson Heights. 
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Mr. Kuets. My thought is this: Is it difficult to move instruments 
from one area to another? 

Mr. Wruir. The only difficulty is the control patterns. There are 
maps available which illustrate the patterns available. 

Mr. Krere. That might save time. Now, you have heard about 
MacArthur Field in Islip mentioned by one or two of the witnesses 
here this morning. Have you any thought on that point as to re- 
locating there ? 

Mr. Wruir. We must confine our interest to a purely objective one. 
That is outside of our scope. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Assuming that there are three or four or five 
hundred planes or flights daily over a given neighborhood, is the port 
authority and your board of commissioners working along the lines of 
trying to do something about that problem as far as the citizens are 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Wyte. That is one of the very important recommendations 
the Queens committee deals with, in the adoption of the so-called 
preferential runway system, which was implemented at LaGuardia 
and Idlewild Airports at 0001 February 22, 1952 

I mean by implemented that with all factors working at the time, 
the increase of the 6- to a 15-mile-an-hour cross-wind compo- 
nent—under that system planes, when the wind and weather permit, 
take off over areas that are less congested and less populated. It is 
much easier to explain that with a map than to make a statement about 
it but I'm sure that most of the members of the committee will admit 
since the system has been in effect it has resulted in a considerable im- 
provement in the area. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. And, Il understand, you plan to bring about more 
improvement ¢ 

Mr. Wyute. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortrn. You do recognize the fact that where there are 
so manv flights taking place over a given area—and I am speaking 
of a he: avily popul: ated residential area—it presents a very serious 
problem and necessitates eve ryone putting his shoulder to the wheel 
in an attempt to arrive at a reasonable solution / 

Mr. Wyuir. Yes; we thoroughly agree with you on that and that 
is why we have been so happy about working with this Queens com- 
mittee because it provides us with the tools to work with. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Thank you, Mr. Wylie. 

I believe that covers all the witnesses to come before the committee. 
I wish to express my personal appreciation, and I know I can speak 
for the members of this committee in expressing their appreciation 
for the very friendly and courteous manner in which you have pre- 
sented your testimony and your views. You may be sure that we will 
study all the recommendations made here this morning and will do 
everything possible, in the performance of our duty, to seek a solution 
to the problems presented here. The members of the committee and 
I thank you for your kindly cooperation and for the cordial manner 
in which you have received us in your midst. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee adjourned subject to the call of the 
Chair. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12, 1952 


Hovusr or RepreseNTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForeiGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:30 p. m., pursuant to call, in room 1334 
of the New House Office Building, Hon. Lindley Beckworth (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Beckworrn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

As many of you know, this subcommittee has been very interested in 
the seriousness of some unfortunate occurrences up at the Elizabeth 
area, and we are very much aware of the fact that there are others 
who also are just as interested as we are in trying to solve the serious 
problems that have confronted aviation and people who are affected 
by it. 

Soon after the closing of the airport at Newark, N.J., it is my under- 
standing that a committee was appointed, and, of course, one of the 
most distinguished aviators and one of the outstanding executives of 
this Nation was chosen chairman of that committee. 

It is our distinct pleasure to have with us as a witness this after- 
noon one to tell us about that which the committee has done, Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker. And if you do not mind, Captain Rickenbacker, 
just state to the committee here the purpose that your committee has 
in mind, and describe what you have tried to do as a committee. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER, PRESIDENT OF 
EASTERN AIRLINES AND CHAIRMAN OF THE AIRLINES COM- 
MITTEE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Captain Rickenpacker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. 

If I may, I have a statement that I would like to read, and then 
submit myself to any questions that any member of the committee 
would care to ask. 

Mr. Beckwortru. Will you proceed and read your statement, then, 
sir? 

Captain Rickennacker. This is a statement by Eddie Rickenbacker, 
president and general manager of Eastern Airlines, as the chairman 
of the National Air Transport Coordinating Committee. I appear be- 
fore you today, gentlemen, as chairman of the National Air Transport 
Coordinating Committee. This committee was formed to direct the 
voluntary efforts of all elements of civil aviation toward the earliest 
possible solution—— 
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Mr. Beckworru. Captain, would you mind suspending for just 
moment? The chairman of our committee, Mr. Crosser, has just cone 
into the room, the chairman of the full Committee on Interstate an 
Foreign Commerce, and I am sure that you have met him a numbe 
of times. 

Captain Rickensacker. Membership on this committee, in add 
tion to those principals who are present, includes the Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
the presidents of the principal certificated air carriers, the chairma: 
of the Port of New York Authority, and the chief executive officers 
of the associations of the nonscheduled air transport operators, thi 
private and corporate aircraft owners, the aircraft manufacturers, 
airport operators, and last, but not least, the Air Line Pilots Asso 
ciation. 

To my knowledge, this is the first time in the history of the industry 
that all elements of our country’s civil aviation have been thus united. 
That fact is clear evidence of the seriousness with which we view the 
problem which brings us before you today. That problem directly or 
indirectly affects millions of people, and a large proportion of the 
country’s airborne trade and commerce, as well as the national defense 
activities concentrated in the metropolitan area of New York. As 
pects of that problem, moreover, are intimately related with the publi 
welfare, the economy, and the military defense of the Nation as a 
whole. 

The prompt, constructive manner in which your committee and 
other Federal and State officials and bodies have undertaken an inde 
pendent search for the facts has been a source of encouragement for 
the people affected in the airport area. Such acts have also encouraged 
us to believe that a sound solution, assuring adequate public safe 
guards, will be promptly found. 

We completely accept the fact that the immediate solution to avia- 
tion’s problem in the New York area, both with regard to continued 
operations of the remaining airports in the area, as well as at Newark, 
is particularly the responsibility of aviation; judgment on the 
reasonableness and effectiveness of the measures taken belongs to the 
public, and the Government, which you represent. 

Our purpose in appearing here today is to make available to you 
additional facts for your consideration to assist you in formulating 
recommendations which will best serve the interests of the public, the 
aviation industry, and national defense. In addition, we desire to 
leave with your committee the results of our studies and conclusions 
relative to the Newark Airport, together with certain observations of a 
national significance. 

Perhaps the best means of presenting the pertinent facts is to re- 
view with you first the events as they occurred and as we saw them. 

Following the third in a singular series of accidents heretofore 
unheard of in the entire history of flying, which deeply and under- 
standably aroused the residents of the area, the Newark Airport was 
closed by order of its operators, the Port of New York Authority. 
Asa result of that action, one of the two major air transport terminals 
serving the immediate metropolitan area of New York was put out of 
commission, and the public air transport service in the area and 
throughout the Nation was as a consequence seriously affected. 
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Despite the fact that neither the facilities nor the operations of the 
airport contributed in any way to any of the three accidents, everyone 
concerned accepted the airport’s closing in deference to the feelings of 
the people in the area who were the innocent victims of the accidents, 
and for whom we hold the deepest of sympathy. It was our unanimous 
opinion that your committee and other governmental bodies should 
have the fullest possible access to all facts for the earliest possible 
completion of recommendations for the reopening of the Newark 
Airport, with complete assurance that every possible safeguard for the 
publie’s safety was provided for. 

The position in which this action left the national air transport 
service, and the millions of people in the metropolitan area of New 
York dependent on it, was chaotic, and still is to a certain degree. 

In order to safeguard the public’s safety, which was seriously jeop- 

idized by the closing of the Newark Airport, and to provide the 
createst amount of transport service under the conditions prevailing, 
the National Air Transport Committee was formed. The purpose of 
this committee was to combine the voluntary elements of all civil avia 
tion toward the earliest possible solution of the emergency in the 
New York area, and to initiate such action in respect to other airports 
as could be put into effect through voluntary cooperative efforts. 

The specific concern of this committee was, first, to reduce the 
volume of operations at LaGuardia Field resulting from the compul- 
sory emergency transfer of all aircraft operations from the Newark 
Airport; second, to reduce the suddenly increased volume of air traffic 
over populous metropolitan areas; third, to provide through the use 
of temporary facilities the most adequate public air transport service 
possible for the metropolitan area under the emergency conditions: 
and fourth, to institute corrective procedures on a national basis de- 
signed to reduce the operation of aircraft over congested areas sur- 
rounding all major civil air terminals. Toward these ends, the fol 
lowing 10 specific steps have been taken : 

(1) The military services agreed to minimize miscellaneous opera- 
tions into and out of the New York area’s remaining civil airports, 
even though there had been substantial military operations at Newark. 

(2) The Air Force issued ofticial written orders to reduce instrument 
operations at Mitchel Air Force Base, the only Air Force base avail- 
able in this area. 

(3) The Air Force also restricted Mitchel Air Force Base to essen- 
tial military traffic on official written orders. 

(4) Mitchel Air Force Base in addition discontinued MIT flying 
during instrument weather, and discontinued “round robin” training 
flights below 20,000 feet through the New York area, and revised 
their instrument procedures at Mitchel. 

All four of these actions by the Air Force have been voluntary and 
are considered temporary expedients because of the critical situation 
existing in the New York area. In doing this, however, the Air Force 
has stressed that the continuation of such restrictions for any pro- 
longed period of time would seriously affect the mission of the air 
base as well as the individual pilot proficiency required by regulation. 

5. The private and corporate owners and operators of aircraft vol- 
unteered to avoid the use of LaGuardia Field and to direct their air- 
eraft to other airports wherever possible. 
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6. The nonscheduled air carriers agreed not to increase their I. 
Guardia services. 

7. The international air carriers, both Canadian as well as United 
States flag, agreed to transfer all operations from LaGuardia to New 
York International Airport, Idlewild, for the term of the emergency, 
even though the terminal and related facilities there, because of the 
unexpected moves, were far below those normally required. 

Even so, this move was largely possible only through the willing- 
ness of those operators having facilities at Idlewild to make te 
porary room for these additional international operations, 

8. The certificated domestic operators agreed to transfer schedules 
from LaGuardia to other airports to the fullest extent possible, and 
to cancel any services which could not as a matter of standard pra 
tice be absorbed at these airports. 

9. Procedures were approved and their institution jointly autho: 
ized by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the airline pilots, and 
all operators of aircraft, calling for the utilization of preferential 
runways in order to reduce the volume of air traffic normally routed 
over populous areas. That was expedited and helped a great deal by 
the general agreement and approval between the interested parties 
and the CAA in raising the crosswind component from 6 miles an 
hour to 15 miles an hour. 

10. Practice operations and training flights, flight checks, and many 
types of operations contributing to improved pilot proficiency, were 
banned at LaGuardia and Idlewild, and ordered to be carried out 
over open areas. These actions resulted in the voluntary reduction of 
226 aircraft movements daily through the LaGuardia Field alone, 
and substantially reduced aircraft operations over other areas in the 
New York region. 

Before proceeding to outline the economic effects of these actions 
and the loss of service to the area, I would like to pause briefly to 
comment, if I may, on this tangible evidence of the wholehearted and 
selfless cooperation. 

During these past 4 weeks, I have seen everyone knuckle down 
to meet this problem squarely in an inspiring demonstration of the 
ability of aviation to rise to an emergency with unified action and 
decision. I have seen deep and bitter differences buried because we 
all recognized we were facing a problem much bigger than any one 
interest or individual. I have seen repeated acts of selfless sacrifice 
by each interest making up this committee, acts costing untold hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars which can never be retrieved. I have 
seen contracts worked out through long and arduous hours, and in 
fact years, of hard work, set aside for the emergency: and I have seen 
commitments made and honored, commitments that I know hurt and 
hurt deeply. I have seen the pilots and the pilots’ organization coop- 
erate beyond words. 

Such, gentlemen, is our understanding of the real gravity of this 
problem. It is with a deep and humble pride that I speak of it. The 
consequences and costs of these actions cannot be measured in all 
eases. Who. for example, can measure the costs or the ultimate con- 
sequences of the restriction which the Air Force has placed on its 
operations, or measure the effect the closing of the Newark Airport will 
have on certain classified military activities? Who can measure 
the value of the sacrifice the nonscheduled operators and the private 
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and corporate operators and the scheduled airlines have made to 
late in their unified efforts to keep LaGuardia and Idlewild open to 
ir commerce ¢ 

It is possible, however, to measure, in some degree, the operating 
costs and losses, and to measure the loss to Newark and northern New 
Jersey areas. 

To cite one example, to provide emergency facilities at LaGuardia 
and Idlewild Airports alone, the New York Port Authority has al- 
ready committed itself for well over one million dollars. Most of 
this money is involved to provide temporary facilities, temporary 
passenger accommodations, temporary ramp areas, and temporary 
housing for customs and other Federal offices, temporary maintenance 
facilities and others necessitated by the foreed transfer of aircraft 
from Newark Airport. <A substantial part of this money, for all 
practical purposes, it wasted and irretrievably lost. 

In addition, construction by the New York Port Authority of ex- 
tensive taxiways, ramps, and other ground installations required for 
the increased aircraft operation transferred from Newark, and the 
provision for the fullest possible use of the preferential runways sys- 
tem, will, it is estimated, cost an additional $2 million. 

These expenditures, plus what it has cost the scheduled air carriers, 
both domestic and international, to move from Newark and LaGuardia 
to Idlewild, total up to many millions of dollars. This money rep- 
resents abolute and total loss and, similarly, can never be recovered. 

These expenditures by the airport operators and by the carriers 
do not reflect the reoccurring costs of operation or the operating losses 
resulting from the inability to adequately serve the people and the 
business in the New York metropolitan area. It does not reflect the 
cost to the private fliers or the corporate owners. The cost to the 
public is beyond accurate measuring. 

It must be clear that due to the inability of the remaining airports 
in the area to provide adequate facilities, the volume of public air 
transport service must be even further limited. Air commerce, in 
spite of the tremendous advances which have been made, is still sea- 
sonal. The season requirement normally is first felt during the last 
week of April, only 6 weeks away, it is 5 weeks now, and increases 
through the summer; and the increase is not limited to the air car- 
riers. Private and corporate activities and military operations re- 
flect a similar seasonal increase. It now appears that at least 100 
additional services or movements scheduled to start within 60 days, 
positively scheduled for April 27 when daylight savings time takes 
place, may have to be abandoned. Loss of these schedules will de- 
prive some 5,000 passengers of air transport accommodations daily ; 
will reduce the normal air transport capacity by 46,000 pounds of 
mail and 160,000 pounds of cargo each day into and out of the air- 
ports in the New York area. Only seven airports in the country 
exceed the volume of operations, persons and goods which it now 
appears must arbitrarily be canceled. 

These examples do not in any way accurately reflect the public 
stake in the services dependent upon the facilities of the Newark 
Airport. During the year 1951, the Newark Airport handled 20.5 
percent of all passengers in and out of this area, which approximates 
actually 1,335,000 passengers. It handled 14 percent of all of the 
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mail and 48 percent of all of the air cargo, and it handled 351 
cent of all plane movements, of which 9,567 were military. 

Although completely accurate statistics are not available, certai nly 
more than 50 percent of all business handled at Newark originates 
the New Jersey area. Because of the distance between New: ark and 
LaGuardia or Idlewild, the Newark area and in fact all of New Jersey 
now receives virtually no air transport service. That is evidenced 
by the fact, on a check that I just had made reeently, in the last 
couple of days, it is costing Eastern Airlines approximately $50,000 
a day, or $114 mililon a month, and it is costing American Air Lines, 
from figures that were made available by them, roughly $100,000 a 
day or roughly $3 million per month, in passenger revenue alone. 

The full “effect of this cannot be measured at this time, but pre 
liminary surveys indicate that business houses, such as banks and thios 
businesses which have come to rely on air transportation, are at a 
serious competitive disadvantage with those establishments more acc 
sible to LaGuardia and/or Idlewild. Bank clearances, for example, 
formerly handled by banks in 1 day in the New Jersey area now take 
5 days. 

More detailed surveys which are now under way on this will be made 
available to the committee as soon as possible. 

In addition, we must remember, for instance, that this particula 
area represents one of the highest concentrations of defense manu 
facturing plants in the entire country. That, of course, we all recog 
nize as being important at this particular time, due to the internationa 
conditions. 

It should certainly be clear that passengers, mail, and goods ea 
not as a general practice be expected to move from the Newark and 
northern New Jersey area through New York City to the airports at 
LaGuardia and Idlewild. The distance is too great and too time 
consuming to be overcome by the inherent time-saving advantage of 
air commerce. 

The facts are clear, however, that not only New Jersey but the entir 
metropolitan area are directly affected by the loss of the facilities pro 
vided for their service and convenience at the Newark Airport. 

With regard to the broader aspects of the problem, there is the ques 
tion concerning circumstances and causes which contributed to the 
closing of the Newark Airport. The only authority existing today 
which authorizes any person, agency, or organiz: ition to close an air- 
port is vested with either the airport operator or the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. This authority can be exercised only when, in the 
opinion of the responsible party, the airport is considered to be unsafe. 

Nothing has been brought forward to date, either through sworn 
testimony or otherwise, which in any way indicates that the Newark 
Airport was or is unsafe in any respect. Yet the airport was closed. 
It was closed in spite of the fact that it is one of the best equipped 
airports in the United States, an opinion endorsed by all of hye pilots 
who are accustomed to using the airport. It was closed in spite of 
an unblemished safety record extending over a period of more than 
25 years, and it was closed in spite of the fact that the three accidents 
that occurred in the area were in no way attributable to the operation 
yr facilities of the airport. 

The reasons behind the closing of the Newark Airport are well 
known to the committee, but nevertheless they bear repeating here. 
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Since 1946 the public demand for air transportation has shown an 
ncrease from approximately 12 million passengers to 25 million pas- 
sengers: from 33 million ton-miles of airmail to 98 million ton-miles; 
and air cargo ton-miles from 38 million to 390 million ton-miles. 

While the number of aircraft required to move this volume of traffic, 
due to technological advances in the design and techniques of opera- 
tion, has increased only 35 percent, the size and horsepower of trans- 
port aircraft and consequently the noise produced during take-offs 
and landings has intensified at a more rapid rate. The noise produced 
by our modern aircraft has been a source of real and understandable 
annoyance to the residents and communities which had been moving 
closer and closer to airports everywhere. That problem has been par- 
ticularly severe in those communities lying directly in the approach 
or maneuvering patterns of aircraft using Newark and LaGuardia 
Airports, because of the high frequency of their use. 

The scheduled airlines, the Port of New York Authority, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration have been very much aware of this 
problem, and during the past year and a half have made substantial 
progress in reducing the source of annoyance to inhabitants in the 
area. 

Specifically, what has been done will be recounted in a moment. 

The tragic coincidence of three major disasters in the community of 
Elizabeth brought to a full head a situation which has been develop- 
ing in that particul: ir area for a number of months. The confused 
combination of all factors resulted in the closing of the Newark Air- 
port. These three accidents cannot be explained away, because the 
facts are that they have happened. It does not soften the situation in 
any way to recount that incidents of the type occurring in Elizabeth 
are most rare; that there were more than 16,000,000 landings and take- 
offs in the United States during the 1951 year without one fatal mis- 
hap. And the fact cannot be ignored that aircraft, like railroads and 
trucks and factories, make noise—noise that is disturbing to those in 
the immediate vicinity. 

It was to eliminate the disturbing element of noise specifically that 
considerable effort and money were being spent at Newark Airport. 
‘These improvements had alre: idy been made or were in the process of 
being completed when the Newark Airport was closed. 

No. 1. The Port of New York Authori ity had already undertaken to 
construct a new main runway at the Newark Airport at a cost of 
$10,500,000. This runway will completely avoid all of Newark and 
all but a very small portion of the eastern boundary of Elizabeth. Soil 
preparation for this runway was begun 2 years ago, and construction 
is scheduled for completion by November 1, 1952. The location of this 
runway, known as “A,” and its relation to the airport’s environs, is 
depicted on the chart that I will show later. 

This runway, when completed, will replace the present runway 6-24, 
which has been the real and principal source of annoyance to the resi- 
dents of Elizabeth. 

The New York Port Authority recently spent $175,000 to install 
a new taxi strip to the end of runway 10 at Newark. This runway, 
which was to be used whenever weather and wind conditions permitted. 
together with other available runways, would have diverted some 65 
percent of all air traffic away from the populous areas of Elizabeth and 
Newark. These runways permit approaches to be made over the 
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Arthur Killian marsh lands from the south and over the Kea: 
Meadows and nonresidential areas of Newark from the north. 

3. An operational procedure was designed and was in the pro 
of being implemented whereby all but necessary approaches from thie 
south and a poss!le 52 percent of the remaining operations at Newark 
would have been conducted away from the residential areas of Newa 
and Elizabeth. This procedure was a radical departure from 
long-established and time-honored operational concepts. Simil 
procedures are now in use at LaGuardia and Idlewild and have prov 
liighly satisfactory. Had the most recent accident not occurred, the 
is absolutely no doubt in my mind or in the mind of any qualifi 
person in the industry but that Newark would be open today. 

Moreover, I feel certain that the citizens of both Elizabeth ai 
Newark would be applauding the results of these three acts by t 
aviation industry. With the completion of the new main runway, 
all but 4 percent of all of the flights would have bypassed both citi: 

The three accidents were in no way occasioned by any defect o 
flaw or shortcoming of the Newark Airport. Those accidents wer 
the product of entirely separate and unrelated factors and can only | 
the product of the most amazing combination of improbabilities in tly 
history of our industry. The fatal accident that oecurred in Decemb: 
was the first in more than 25 years and literally millions of take-ofi 
and landings at the Newark Airport. That a second accident would 
occur in the same area defies the mathematical skill of an electroni: 
plane. For three accidents to occur in practically the same area 
represents a probability factor of such astronomical proportions as to 
defy our imagination. 

The findings of the Civil Aeronautics Board will unquestionably 
establish the detailed causes. The findings of the Board will show, 
1 am certain, that there was no similarity of pattern between these 
accidents, just as the findings will show that the operation of the 
airport had absolutely no bearing upon or relationship to the accidents. 

The residents in the area of the Newark Airport understandably 
made no distinction between the noise and the accidents. Both ele- 
ments are associated with the irrefutable fact that the airport is where 
it Is. 

The procedures which were being placed in operation at Newark 
Airport at the time the last accident occurred, and the construction 
of the new runway, would have eliminated at least 92 to 94 percent 
of the flights over Elizabeth and Newark. Even without the new 
runway, during those days when visual flight was possible to and from 
Newark, 76 percent of the operations over the neighboring populous 
areas would have been eliminated. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the program already under way would 
have solved the problem in two stages, The first stage, establishing 
a system of preferential runways would have been fully activated by 
February 15. It would have eliminated at least 52 percent of flying 
over Elizabeth and Newark. The second stage, depending upon the 
completion of the new main runway, would have eliminated all but 
} percent of the air travel routed over those areas. 

Again let me repeat that Iam convinced Newark would be open and 
in operation today had not the last accident occurred. Were it open 
today, virtually all except pure instrument operation would be con- 

ducted over the marsh, water, and nonresidential areas to the north- 
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east and southwest of the airport; that is out of range of the populous 
areas Involved. 

Local public agitation, understandable as it is, produced the im- 
petus to suspend operations at Newark before these procedures I have 
outlined here could be fully activated, and before the facilities for 
which funds have in fact been committed could be completed. 

Despite the undisputed safety of the airport itself, and because of 
the particular circumstances involved, Newark Airport, in our opinion, 
should be limited in its operations until the new runway has been 
completely and fully equipped. 

For these same reasons, however, if flight over these areas could be 
avoided pending and after completion of the new runway, and if 
operations at Newark could be safely and practicably restricted to the 
runways which would avoid these areas, then both the noise problem 
would be eliminated and the public safety assured. By restricting 
civil and military aircraft operations to the following runways, all 
air traffic near Elizabeth can be completely avoided, and that over 
Newark reduced by 92 percent : 

hi Runway 10: Take-offs only to the east over Newark Bay. 

Runway 6: Take-offs only to the north over Kearny Meadows 
p nonresidential Newark. 
Runway 26: Landings only from the east over Newark Bay. 

4. Runway 24: Landings only from the north over Kearny 
Meadows and nonresidential Newark. 

5. Runway 10: Landings from the west, as a third priority, only 
when necessary. 

The imposition of these restrictions would mean that until the main 
runway was completed Newark Airport, the best equipped for this 
purpose in the entire metropolitan area, would not be used for instru- 
ment operations; and, in addition, because of the prevailing wind 
conditions at this airport, normal contact operations would be reduced 
an additional 32 percent. Such limitations would necessitate a reduc- 
tion of 50 percent in the service normally available to the public 
through the air terminal. It would, however, provide for the limited 
use of the s airports’ essential facilities for national defense and limited 
civil air operations, while eliminating the cause of the popular anxiety 
associated with that airport. 

Obviously, the imposition of these arbitrary restrictions upon an 
adequately equipped and demonstrably safe airport can only be justi- 
fied in view of the circumstances surrounding this specific local 
problem. 

That this problem, in the national interest, must be solved, and 
solved promptly, is equally clear. The closing of an airport is not 
a sound solution to either the problem of noise or accidents, but cer- 
tainly it eliminates the problem. I do not believe nor can I believe 
that it is in the interest of our national defense or economy to accept 
such a solution. 

It is not difficult to visualize the consequences of such an act. Were 
it to be repeated at other major terminals throughout the Nation, 
if only eight—LaGuardia, Newark, Washington, Miami, Chie ago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland—if only these eight of 
today’s 348 civil air-transport terminals of the United States were 
closed down, as Newark has been closed, our national air-transport 
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service would be immobilized immediately, and our national defense 
sel ously affected. Unless the problem ot Newark is promptly solve 
that example may well be repeated again and again until the ai 
transport system of the United States is paralyzed and our great tv 
reservoir of reserve air strength and air bases is rendered impotent 
to meet the emergencies which face our Nation, and in this most 
critical period in the world’s history. ui 

I might add there, gentlemen, that unfortunately, after the thir 
accident, the communistic element in the New Jersey area took ad 


vantage of honest emotions and honest people’s feeling to the exter j 
that they were able to or did produce a leaflet of that size | indicating}, I 


and had the audacity to sign it “Issued by the New Jersey Commu 
nist Party, 252 Maple Street, Newark, N. J.”: and, if your indulgence 
will permit, I will read it to you. The title of it is “Stop Murde: 
From the Skies.” [{ Reading: | 


For the third time in less than 2 months 


and, now, there were hundred of thousands of these spread around 
that general area 


For the third time in less than 2 months, terror from the skies has struck the 
people of Elizabeth. More than 115 human lives have been snuffed out in the 
three airline crashes since December 16. Children have been among the victims, 
Families go to sleep at night in fear of their very lives. Why? 

Federal authorities are investigating the engine failures in the three individual 
planes that crashed. That is all well and good But the real cause of this 
terrible menace to human life is known. The cold facts cannot be hidden by 
the amount of statements from Eddie Rickenbacker and his airline corporation 
crowd. The facts show that not a single life would have been lost in Elizabeth 
if the airport had been closed and rebuilt far away from the populous city area 
that the people of Elizabeth and this section of Newark have been demanding the 
closing of the airport since last summer; and that the New York Port Authority, 
‘he State government, and the Army Air Force, and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
have refused to order the relocation of the airport because it would cut into com 
pany profits. 

Now, tragedy has struck again, and now the airport has been temporarily 
closed. 

When the Long Island Railroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad Woodbridge 
disasters took place, the engineers who ran the trains were indicted; while the 
corporation heads, whose profit greed was really responsible for criminal negli- 
gence, went scot free. When the Cohelwar exploded in the South Amboy 
disaster, the munitions corporations and the War Department never paid a cent 
of reparations to the bereaved families. 

The people of Elizabeth and Newark want no such whitewashes. Justice de- 
mands the indictment and prosecution of the corporation heads and the port- 
authority officials responsible for these mass murders. Above all, the airport 
must stay closed indefinitely, regardless of the influence and profits of the avia- 
tion companies. Public hearings on the air disasters are beginning this week 
The people of Elizabeth and Newark, through these hearings and other mass 
meetings can compel the State and Federal authorities to act and protect human 
life: 

(1) Close Newark Airport and keep it closed. 

(2) Indict and prosecute the airline corporation heads and the port-authority 
officials responsible for the crashes. 

(3) Make the State and Federal Governments, together with the airline com- 
panies, pay full reparations to the families of the victims. 

Human life comes before profits. 

Issued by 


As I stated before— 


the Communist League of New Jersey. 
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There were untold leaflets of that size circulated throughout the 
area. 

Newark Airport must go. Flaming death has struck at Elizabeth residents 
twice in 38 days. New York Port Authority places profits over human lives. 
They are awarding contracts to enlarge its facilities to attract more traffic. How 


many more must die? 
Whitewashing investigation boards will continue to investigate, not act. 


How many more must die? 

Governor Driscoll refuses to act. How many more must die? 

Does your family wake up horrified at the sound of an airplane motor closely 
overhead? If we love our children, we must act now. Get your neighbors to 
join you. Write, wire, petition Governor Driscoll, and send it to Smith & 
Hendrickson and Congressman Case to act now. Close Newark Airport 

Issued by the Communist Party of Union County, 252 Maple Street, Newark, 
N. J. 

Furthermore, immediately after the third unfortunate accident, the 
Daily Worker, in their national edition—and it has been continuing— 
have had a very definite propaganda program to the effect nation: ally 
that it has been stimulated in Miami and Chicago, and in Los Angeles 
and St. Louis, and several other places, by the communistic element. 
It is very evident, in our opinion, if the Communists of this country 
could close a half a dozen or a dozen or 25 of the major airports in 
the major cities and productive centers and financial centers of this 
country, that the Kremlin would gladly supply them with life pensions 
and gold medals. 

It is quite evident that they are well aware of the deadly effect on 
our economy, because cur economy today is keyed into air transporta- 
tion. Our rearmament program is de finitely keyed in, and it would 
be a terrific slow-up if the major airports could be closed. That is to 
say nothing of the importance, and they know it, of keeping these 
airports open and developing and improving them, and equipping 
them with the proper aids and facilities so that, if and when the 
time comes that an emergency arises, they will be available for instant 
use by the military for interception and fighter protection, which is 
vitally essential. 

I could not help but remember an experience that I had in Russia 
in the spring of 1943, during the heat of World War IT, when I visited 
there for Secretary of War Stimson on a confidential mission, and it 
was evident to me after a few d: Lys, a few days after I arrived, that 
there was a good reason why the Germans were not trying to bomb and 
did not bomb Moscow proper or its environs. But they were bombing 
200 and 300 and 500 miles behind, and both east and west. Naturally, ; 
my curiosity was aroused, and I was able to secure permission to see 
the defenses of Moscow. I was again very fortunate, when I met the 
head of those defenses, to find that he was a Russian pilot that had 
acted as copilot on the flight from Moscow to California some years 
ago, nonstop. I had been fortunate enough to have the privilege of 
entertaining that crew on their visit in New York on their return to 
Russia. Het ‘ecognized me instantly, and it was a fortunate meeting, 
because there was ‘nothing that I asked for that I wasn’t shown or told. 

I asked some very pertinent questions, as you can appreciate. I 
visited three of these airports. Mind you, the chave showed three 
circles of fighter airports around the city of Moscow. Two of them 
were in the very heart of the city, practically. At all three of these 
airports, a squadron at that time consisting of 15 active airplanes and 
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pilots, fighters, there was an echelon of five on the main runway with 
engines running, and pilots in the cockpit, and tied in with the tele- 

phone system as well as the radio system. That was done 24 hours per 
day, 2- hour tricks. 

Behind them was a second echelon of five, with the pilots sitting in 
the cockpits, tied in with radio and telephone, and the engines were 
being warmed every 30 minutes. They were on a 4-hour trick. 

Behind them was the third echelon, where the plane was standing 
on alert, and the pilots were in a tent next to it. 

I asked this commanding officer about his communications system, 
after he had shown me the maps and the charts of these three circles 
of airports, and whether or not he could show me or asked the questio 
how long it took to get these airplanes into the air after being alerte: \ 
He says, «] will show you,” and we went down into the underground, 
into the communications center, and with a curt order he said, “Time 
it with your watch,” and I did. And he turned around and he said, 
“Come.” We walked outside, and in exactly 55 seconds I counted well 
over 100 airplanes, and they were from 1,000 to 2,000 feet overhead, 
that had been alerted. 

I said, “How long does it take to get all of the fighter groups int 
the air from all of the airports?” That was the protection for th 
city. He said, “A maximum of 3 minutes is allowed; otherwise, I 
am a victim.” 

He gave me the impression that they recognized the value and in 
portance of those airports to the extent that they impressed th« 
Germans to the degree that they recognized it was useless for them t 
attempt to bomb it, because they would never get to it or near it wit! 
this tremendous protection. 

I asked him about the antiaircraft protection. We spent a whol 
afternoon visiting batteries, dozens of batteries of 50-caliber machin 
guns, of Bufors guns, and of 90-millimeter antiaircraft guns. In fact 
it was so honeycombed, the fringes of Moscow, that it represented a 
porcupine; that was the nearest thing I could liken it to. 

All of which, again, ties back into the efforts made by these peopl 
representing the Communist Party, who understand the value to the 
Kremlin, to a common enemy, in case of a national emergency, to have 
these major airports locked up and closed, because they would be use- 
less for the military, who would have to act as protection and use them 
in case of being bombed. 

So that I say, with all of the sympathy of my heart that I feel for 
these unfortunate people who have been killed, both on the ground and 
in the planes, in these three accidents, it is a small item by comparison 
or a small loss of life by comparison with what a catastrophe it would 
become if the metropolitan area or the Jersey area suddenly found 
themselves attacked from the skies above; and that is possible now. 
With atomic weapons, it may mean hundreds of thousands killed or 
even millions, gentlemen. We know that to be a fact. 

For that reason, I repeat, I am interested primarily not, as I say, 
in making profits. I have offered my life to my country on several 
oceasions. I have believed in America. I believe in it to the extent 
ths at I have been willing to sacrifice my life for it on many occasions ; 
and, to me, the protection and welfare of my homeland and its peo- 
ples is more important, many times more important, than any dollars 
involved, losses or profits, that I might make as chief executive of 
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Eastern Airlines, or—and I think I speak the minds of the members of 
this industry when I say they feel the same way today. — 

Now, I have two charts that I would like to detail for just a moment, 
and then I am at your mercy, pertinent or impertinent. 

| do not know whether you can see this chart clearly or not, gen- 
tlemen. I will try and point it out. 

At the moment, this is the instrument runway, and you will note its 
approach and takeoff is directly over the center of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Kern. Is that the 6-24 runway ? 

Captain Rickensacker. Yes; that is the runway 6-24. 

This is the new runway as it is being developed and has been worked 
on for the past 2 years, which is 7,700 feet, or something to that effect, 
and it can be made 9,000 or better. The approach comes down across 
over this lower edge, which is the industrial center or the industrial 
fringe of Elizabeth; and, by actual count, the average transport plane 
can cross over that in exactly 20 seconds. So that there is very little 
hazard connected with it. That parallels the new turnpike, as you 
remember, that was recently opened. 

If you remember, I stated, by restricting civil and military aircraft 
operations to the following runways, all air traffic over Elizabeth can 
be completely avoided, and that over Newark reduced by 92 percent; 
that is, first, by using runway No. 10 for take-offs only to the east, over 
Newark Bay. Runway 10 is this one here [indicating]. That would 
be taking off in this direction over the boy. 

2. Runway 6: Take-offs only to the north over Kearney Meadows 
and nonresidential Newark. No. 2 is this checkered runway, and it 
s taking off in that direction | indicating]. 

No. 3 is runway No, 28, landings only from the east over Newark 
Bay. ‘That would be coming in on No. 10 in this direction here. 

No. 4, runway 24: Landings only from the north over Kearney Mead- 
ows and nonresidential Newark. That is coming in this direction, 
or landing in this direction, over the meadows here and the bay, and 
taking off in that direction, in which there is no residential area 
| indicating }. 

No. 5 is runway 10, landings from the west as a third priority only, 
and in emergencies when necessary. That is coming in over this 
area [indicating], most of which is industrial here and open, and 
landing this way [indicating]. At the present, the airport is still, 
in my opinion, one of the safest in the United States, and as safe as 
any; and, in fact, I have always considered it as the safest, because 
we have been operating in and out of there for over 22 years without 
as much as denting a fender or injuring anyone. 

Now, there is another chart that I would like to show you. There 
may be some questions later on that particular chart, and we can go 
into that. 

This shows the general area, the location of Newark here. It is 
separated, of course, by the river. Here is the LaGuardia Airpo:t 
over here [indicating]; and down here is Idlewild [indicating], Idle 
wild International Airport. 

Now, it is evident that these airports cannot serve this large area 
in Jersey. It is quite evident that this vast area cannot be served by 
these airports. It cannot be reversed the other way; that is, be- 
cause of the great element of time involved in getting to that section 
in this direction, or that section in that direction [indicating]. 
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We believe that the solution is to open it with limited operations on 
the basis of the facts presented, which can be verified in actual prae- 
tice because of the accomplishments since the 11th day of February at 
LaGuardia, which are, frankly, surprisingly satisfactory to all of 
us involved—much better than we had hoped; but it has taken the 
unified effort of every department of civil aviation and every com 
pany interested, and the hearty cooperation of all of the pilots 
volved. 

Gentleman, that ars tes my direct statement. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Captain Rie kenbacker, I assume you are well aware 
of the fact that, among other agencies of the Federal Government, 
this committee took no action to recommend the closing of the Newa: 
Airport at the time of the third accident. As a matter of oa the 
committee was then preparing to hold hearings in Elizabeth, N. J., in 
connection with the second accident that occurred there. 

At the same time, it must be recognized, I believe, that this con 
mittee has no authority to order an airport opened or closed. 

Did I gather that it was your thought that we should make suc] 
a recommendation ¢ 

Captain Rickensacker. No. It is our purpose—and we recog 
nize your statement to be a fact—to present to you and make access! 
ble to you members of this subcommittee all of the facts and all of the 
experience and knowledge that we have available or accumulated, tn 
order that you may in turn formulate just, reasonable, and intelligent 
recommendations, if there are to be any made. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That, we appreciate. 

Now, in connection with this first map which you showed us, there 
are certain curved lines on that map which I assume to be flight paths 
that have been agreed upon by various agencies connected with your 
eae! is that correct ? 

Captain Ricxennacker. No; it is not, to the degree that you state. 
We have not the pattern in detail worked out on this map. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What are those curved lines supposed to represent 

Captain Rickensacker. Well, frankly, they cover certain areas that 
could have been and were used at times, but not always. There are 
ways of getting to and from this particular runway to avoid or mini- 
mize the flying over any populous areas. 

Coming in from the other areas, of course, we have not the detail on 
that. We could furnish that, I believe, without any trouble. If you 
wish it, we will be glad to furnish that. 

I think members of our committee are here that might be able to 
give you more detail on that, if you wished it at this moment, or we 
would be able to furnish you maps and sketches to that effect. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Well, the committee has understood from previous 
information brought to its attention that the operation of the several 
airports in the Port of New York Authority’s area takes place on a 
coordinated basis in respect to directions of landing and take-off during 
weather conditions. 

Captain Rickensacker. That is true, Mr. Hinshaw, because there 
isan overlapping of the air pattern between, as I remember—and I may 
be wrong in some detail—but there is an overlapping of the air pattern 
of Floyd Bennett Military Field and Idlewild, and that there is some 
overlapping between LaGuardia and Newark, but there is relatively 
little. 
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Mr. Hrwsnaw. Is it possible to work out such patterns in such a way 
as to avoid confusion or conflict in this proposed means of handling 
tr = at the Newark Airport which you have described to us? 

Captain Rickensacker. In our opinion; yes, sir. The experts, our 
chief pilots and their operations people, are naturally more familiar 
in detail with it than I am. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Did I understand you to say that in the proposed 
traffic pattern that would be est: ablished at the Newark Airport, the 
airport would not be used under instrument conditions ? 

Captain RickenBacker. That is correct, sir, until such time as run- 
way A, which is the major instrument runway, is completed. 

\m I correct in that statement? Ithink Lam. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. What would that do to schedules that are due to be 
landed at airports when, let us say, a person in Miami or San Francisco 
purchased a ticket to Newark, and arrived finding out that instrument 
conditions prevented his landing? Would he then be landed at Idle- 
wild? 

Captain Rickenrnacker. Idlewild or LaGuardia. However, if such 
a condition e — and if there was any possibility of instrumention 
being necessary by the time of arrival, say, from some distant point, 
they would automatically be routed into another airport in advance, 
and people would be advised accordingly. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Perhaps my reason for asking that question may 
sound a little silly, because I live in the Los Angeles area where there 
are two airports, and I, of course, have been bussed from one to 
the other, having parked my car at Mines Field, and to be bussed back 
to Burbank, and then landed at Burbank and bussed back to Mines 
Field in order to get my car and go home. 

Captain RickenBacker. That has happened to us, sir, on occasion, 
but not as often in the metropolitan area as it has happened in the 
Burbank-Mines Field area. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. I hope not, because I have had quite a few experi- 
ences that way. 

Captain Rickenpacker. We have much better weather in the metro- 

politan area, with all due respect to my California friend, and you, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. At least it is expected in the New York area, and it 
is always “unusual” in California. 

My reason, again, goes to the point where persons who are intending 
to meet incoming p: ssengers would go to a given airport, and then find 
that the passengers were not to be landed there but at some more remote 
point from them. I presume that it would be necessary to tell all of 
the people in that area not to attempt to meet aircraft, is that correct ? 

Captain Rickenpacker. Not correct, sir. We have that happen 
now. When we know that we are going to go into some other airport, 
and people would rather get to their destination generally than to 
their detailed destination, under those circumstances we send a wire 
or permit them to send a wire in advance and notify them sufficiently 
far in advance to be able to wire or te Sehioee 2 that they are going to 
land at LaGuardia or Idlewild. There have been times when that 
has not been possible because the weather has changed en route. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Approximately 30 percent, would you say, of the 
landings would, in all probability, take place elsewhere than in 
Newark? What percentage was it that you said it ween be? 
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Captain RickenBAcKeR. We were cutting down, with the present 
set-up, and we would cut back to approximately 32 percent less than 
what existed prior to the closing of the airport. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is regular schedules, is that correct ? 

Captain Rickenpacker. That is regular schedules, and I am speak- 
ing now of regularly scheduled operations. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Has any estimate been made of the possible or prob- 
able diversion of aircraft scheduled to land at Newark, to other 
air ports? 

Captain Rickenpacker. Has there been any estimate made of it, you 
say ¢ 

Mr. Hnsuaw. Of the probable instrument weather time in the 
Newark area. 

Captain Rickenpacker. Yes; we can give you those figures. 

In case of operation into Newark and the diversion in instrument 
conditions, we can give you that. We are today operating at La- 
Guardia because under the stress and strain, as I understand it, less 
operations and average movements than we had in 1949. Am I correct 
in that ? 

I say we are operating into LaGuardia less operations than we were 
operating in there in 1949. 

Mr. Frep M. Gass (Port of New York Authority). That is correct. 

Captain Rickenspacker. That was 520, as I remember the figure, at 
that time in the wintertime, as against around 480 now. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Obviously there is a question whether or not weather 
may be considered instrument weather or visual flight rules flight 
weather, and that is established by the rule of what is visual flight 
rules, is it not? 

Captain Rickenpacker. By the rules and regulations of the Weather 
Bureau and the CAA, and our own operational rules. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. What are the proposed minimums for this operation ? 

Captain Rickensacker. What are they ? 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Yes. 

Captain Rickensacker. I do not think that there is any great 
problem in minimums. We have been operating in and out of there 
on instruments for the last 214 years, roughly, with a 200-foot ceiling 
and a half a mile on take-offs. That is on instrumentation. What the 
visual landings would be, I would say offhand that a 500-foot ceiling 
would be all that would be necessary, at the most. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Of course, only one of these accidents, as I under- 
stand it, happened under instrument weather conditions. 

Captain Rickrnsacker. The other two were broad daylight or 
broad moonlight. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Whether or not it would have happened under any 
other conditions, no one can tell. But instrument weather may or 
—_ not have affected the one. 

Captain Rickensacker. It may have affected one, but I do not 
think anybody knows yet what caused them. Apparently, from what 
little we mar about it—and, of course, everybody is working just as 
hard as they can to find out—but it might have been a mechanic: al 
failure that he ad nothing to do with instruments or weather or any- 
thing else. That is, as the first one was mechanical and as the third 
_ was mechanical, Whether or not we find out the facts, I do not 
snow. 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. As you have GCA equipment located at Newark 
Airport, I would assume that for some purposes that GC A equip- 
ment might be moved to another runway and take up a part of the 
i] patio weather; could that be true ? 

Captain Rickenpacker. That is correct, and you could add that. 

rit Hinsnaw. It is a mobile unit. 

Captain Rickenpacker. And you could add mobile marker units. 
[ would rather have the experts on that state their answer to that. I 
do not know whether we have any here. 

Is there anybody here present who can give that? 

“ Grass. That is entirely a CAA question. 

Captain Rickensacker. Is there anybody here from the CAA? 

That would be entirely up to the experts of the CAA, primarily. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. One final question. As the military is involved in 
the subject of this airport for reasons well known to all of us, has the 
—_ ry agreed to this program that you have outlined ¢ 

Captain Rickensacker. That I could not answer, sir. I believe 
they would, but I could not answer you whether they would positively, 
because of the problem they have today of being forced to assemble 
and disassemble at Floyd Bennett, and then barge all of the way 
over to the dock that is adjacent to the Newark Airport. They have 
been using that for years. 

Mr. Kuern. Mr. Rickenbacker, is there not a safety factor involved 
in the continued closing of the Newark Airport? By that I mean, let 
us say, that some unforeseen event takes place in the plane which neces- 
sitates a forced landing in that Newark area. Do you think the fact 
the airport is closed, and that that plane would have to go to La- 
Guardia or some other place, might affect the safety of the people in 
the m plane? 

Captain Rickensacker. I would say positively, because it is a 
known fact that Newark was always the pilot’s bulwark in the East; 
if they happened to get caught with weather, they always felt that 
they were safe because of the safe approach and facilities at Newark, 
instrumentation. ‘That, I think, the pilots would tell you frankly 
in the same language. 

Mr. Kiern. Could a plane make a forced landing at the present 
time with the airport closed as it is? 

Captain Rickenpacker. Oh, yes. We opened it the other day, or 
rather, a little Cub did who got lost, and he was probably the most 
surprised man, and he did not know just exactly where he was. And, 
of course, all he found was a watchman. 

Mr. Kuern. Did they have the control tower or the CAA people 
out there, or is it in operation today ? 

Captain RickensBacKkeErR. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Grass. There is just one man there. 

Mr. Kurt. In other words, if they made a forced landing—— 

Captain Rickensacker. Mr. Glass tells me there is a standby man. 

Mr. Kuen. If they had to make a forced landing, would there be 
anybody in the control tower to tell anyone how to get in, or would 
he use it as he would any open space ? 

Captain Rickensacker. From what I know, there would not be 
anyone there. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Captain Rickenbacker, you might think some of these 
people sitting up here are from the Civil War, but “i Hinshaw and 
[ were associated dist: antly with you in World War I, and 

Captain Rickenpacker. I did not know there were any more re 
treads or half-tracks like me around. 

Mr. O'Hara. I was sitting here, and I wanted to pay you a con 
pliment; and if I looked as young as you do, I would Le very happy 
with the way the years have treated me. 

Captain pe ACKER. Thank you kindly. 

Mr. O’Hara. Captain, is it your recommendation that Newar! 
Airport be opened to a limited extent up to that point at which the 
new construction of the new runway is completed? Is that your 
recommendation ¢ 

Captain Rickenpacker. That is my honest opinion, that it should 
be done, and done now, or within reason as soon as possible, for the 
benefit of all concerned, economically and in the interest of national 
defense, and so on. 

Mr. O'Hara. Would you be able to state when the Newark Ai 
port was in operation there were occasions when Idlew ild, LaGuardia. 
and Newark, of those Newark was the only airport open / 

Captain Rickenpacker. There were many times that Newark \ 
much better—I would put it another way: That mee ark was oper na 
greater percentage of the time than Latin ivdia. I do not have the 
facts on it, but I do have that from experience; and I haven't the 
facts on Idlewild. 

Mr. O'Hara. I am just speaking g generally, Captain, and I did not 
want any specific answer on it. There would be no question but what 
the construction of this runway A would be a tremendous relief to the 
entire problem that confronts the conditions surrounding Newark 
Airport, is that not true? 

Captain Rickenpacker. That is correct, and was the basic reason 
for its conception and the start of its construction 2 years ago or 
better. 

Mr. O'Hara. And under the plan which you have suggested, and 
which I will not refer to in detail except in a general way, the com- 
pletion of the construction of runway A would largely relieve the 
traffic which might be routed or which would ordinarily have used 
runway 6-24? I mean from a vie wpoint of direction, it would gen 
ray parallel that? 

Captain Rickenpacker. Practically so. We have proven by the 
increase in the crosswind component of landing from 6 to 15 miles per 
hour that you could say that it was as good and better, as far as di- 
rectionel approach is concerned. 

Mr. O’Hara. And from the viewpoint of clearing the way, the flight 
path would be much better from the viewpoint ‘of the residents of 
those two cities? 

Captain Rickenpacker. It would be much better, and in fact, it 
could be as near perfect as any that I know of within the United St ites, 
or any of the major airports today. 

Mr. O'Hara. While it is true that we are thinking of the use of 
that airport as an aid to civil aviation, it is actually as tremendously 
important from the viewpoint of national defense as any other air- 
port in this country, is that not true? 
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Captain Rickensacker. More so, in my opinion, because of the tre- 
mendous concentration of industry and particularly national defense 
industry in the general area, in Jersey, and the tremendous population 
involved in the entire me tropolitan area. 

In other words, in case of national defense or for national defense, 
you would not only need that one and what you have in addition, 
but maybe a few others. 

Mr. O'Hara. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cartyte. Captain Rickenbacker, this committee conducted hear 
ings this past Monday in New York City, and there we heard several 
important witnesses testify to the effect that Idlewild and LaGuardia 
airports should be closed. These persons told this committee that 
the day had arrived when busy airports like those should be removed 
to areas where the population is not as large as it is in that particular 
area. 

Now, from what I understand you to say, you do not follow that 
thought at all. 

Captain Ricxenpacker. I do not, sir. <A city without an airport 
in close proximity to its center is as far out of date as a city without 
a railroad, and you have some of those in the United States today. 
The ‘vy are still the old city square. The economy of the country d 
mands it, and the national defense insists upon it. They are tied and 
interlocked in a way that if we are going to move forward or if a 
community is going to continue it must have transportation, air 
transportation, in close proximity to its activity center, because the 
businessman, and the manufacturers, merchants, the hotel people and 
the bankers who employ and are the employers of the populace in that 
area have got to use it as a matter of competition and self-protection. 
It could well bring about unemployment. It has already brought 
about unemployment of probably several thousand people directly 
and indirectly who were affected by the closing of it. 

In our own particular case we have a good many hundred employees 
living over there, outstanding men who have been with the company 
as high as 22 years, and we have the difficult problem and have had 
since the 11th of February, of transporting those people back and 
forth from Newark to LaGuardia or to Idlewild, whichever happens 
to be the type of equipment that they are accustomed to servicing and 
maintaining. We have lost some employees in spite of the fact we 
paid the transportation. They do not want to travel. You cannot 
blame them too much. They start out with a 12-hour shift in order 
to give them an hour and a half and some of them it took 2 hours 
to get to Idlewild. Then it took 2 hours to get home again, depend- 
ing upon the hour and the traffic. That is not conducive to happy 
morale or happy family life, particularly when they have been accus- 
tomed to working 8 hours a day and being home in a matter of 
or 20 minutes at the most. 

Mr. Carztyie. So you are taking the position that the more densely 
populated an area is, the more demand there is for an airport in that 
immediate locality. 

Captain Rickensacker. That is a “must” if that populace or 
community is going to maintain its position in competition with other 
communities of equal size in the country, as a whole, and in many 
cases now it becomes an international and a very positive international 
problem, economic problem, without convenience and comfort to the 
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international passenger, which is growing more important by the 
day. We would suffer more proportionately on that because no one 
wishes to go to a country that is going to have facilities that are 
not in keeping with what they are accustomed to and what they think 
they ought to have, and where the time element is a factor plus the 
cost in getting to and from their activities. 

Mr. Cartyte. How far do you think that an airport ¢»n be removed 
from an important city and yet serve the needs of that city ¢ 

Captain RickensacKker. That depends on the individual com 
munity, Mr. Congressman, and I would have to look at the approaches 
and the obstacles and look at the terrain in order to answer that. 
There are no two alike. 

Mr. Carty1x. That is all. 

Mr. Mack. Captain Rickenbacker, I have heard that your com 
mittee has established this system of runway priority and it is very 
commendable, and I am wonderi ing if your committee has considered 
the traffic patterns in general around the principal air terminals. 

Captain Rickensacker. That automatically goes with it. The 
preferential runways are considered, and that also has to be con- 
sidered. You mean the air pattern around the airport? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Captain Rickenpacker. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Now, this problem is not particularly associated 
exclusively with the New York area, but we are considering any steps 
or any laws that should be passed to effect safer air transportation 
over the country, and it has entered my mind that it might be neces 
sary to have special patterns around most of the big airports 
throughout the country. 

Captain Rickensacker. That has been the policy, Congressman 
Mack, coordinated between the CAA, who is the leader in the activi 
ties supported by the chief pilots and the operations personnel of the 
certificated air carriers. That is all I can speak for as far as that 
end is concerned, but they have always, and will continue, and those 
patterns change from time to time. 

Mr. Mack. If they had a definite pattern around each air terminal 
it would involve the air transports staying in the air for a longer 
period of time ¢ 

Captain Rickennacker. That depends upon the community. Again 
you may have a condition as you have at Floyd Bennett and Idlewild 
that there is an overlapping of the pattern. They have to be coordi- 
nated, and there we work with the military and coordinate the two. 

Mr. Mack. There would be additional expense incurred by these 
traffic patterns, though, due to the fact 

Captain Rickensacker. You could incur or you could reduce some. 
Well, let me put it this way: There is no pattern decided upon that 
is not first ak That is No.1. After safety comes the natural time 
element which is involved in economy and whatever you may wish 
to call it. And again there are no two alike because of the obstacles, 
of the terrain, and of the layout of the community. Do I answer your 
question ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Yes; I think that that is getting around to it. Take 
out the principal problem. I am interested in it generally because 
I believe it will avoid collisions in the traffic area. 
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There is one other question I would like to ask you about, and that 
is a single runway operation, and as you know, the Air Force operated 
all through World War II with a single runway, in most instances, 
and in that line I would like to ask you what you think the maximum 
component for safe operation would be, approximately. 

Captain Rickensacker. I think, Congressman Mack, for commer- 
cial operations, and from experience that I would not want to go 
much beyond the 15 miles an hour, because there is a vast difference. 
The military has heavy wing loading, and their lack of need for 
preservation of life or property, and having everything expendable 
as with the military, whereas nothing is expendable in commerce. 
So that in wartime you could do many things with military that you 
could not do ever with commercial aircraft in peacetime. 

Mr. Mack. Of course, there are some large principal air terminals 
around the world today that have similar operations. 

Captain Rickensacker. There is no question about it. You have 
one right here where the majority of your operations probably would 
be on that one runway, but there are times when it would not be, in 
our opinion at least. We have not arrived at that stage where we 
want to land down-wind or with a 50-mile-an-hour cross-wind. We 
do not consider that safe yet or we are not qualified, may I put it 
that way, to take that chance. 

Mr. Mack. I know that there is some range, and perhaps 15 knots is 
the right range, but I do know of instances where the air carriers have 
taken off down-wind in a 6- or 10-mile-an-hour wind. 

Mr. O'Hara. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to tell Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker that this last winter we landed at Rio de Janeiro 
with a cross-wind that was about a single airstrip operation, with 
gusts 45 to 55 miles an hour, and we never knew it until we got out 
of the airplane. 

Captain Rickenpacker. We took off there a couple years ago, and 
we did know it. Maybe the passenger did not, but the pilot did. 
I remember that airport well. I was down through that country 
with a Constellation on a more or less of an educational good-will 
trip and survey. We covered 14 of the countries and all of the major 
airports in those countries. What you say is quite true. But I did 
not like it. 

Mr. O’Hara. We did not like it either when we found out what 
it was. 

Mr. Mack. I might add that I landed at an airport or two that 
had a slight cross-wind that I did not like. 

Captain, in the same line, it would not make too much difference 
what airplane you were operating, the type of aircraft you were 
operating, for this cross-wind component? It would probably remain 
constant or should remain constant in your mind? 

Captain Rickenpacker. There is a difference, of course, between a 
tail wheel and a nose wheel, as you well appreciate, being a pilot; 
that you can land a much safer landing with nose wheel design air- 
craft. There is a stronger cross-wind component than with a tail 
wheel design. Then again, the wing loading has certain influences, 
as you well know. 

Mr. Mack. I have no further questions, and I would like to com- 
liment Captain Rickenbacker on a very fine statement and a very 


informative statement here today. 
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Captain Rickenpacker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wotverron. Captain, having in mind the number of years 
that Newark Airport has been in operation, some 20 or 25 years, and 
having in mind the length of time that LaGuardia has been in opera 
tion, and that Idlewild has also been in operation, are you able to 
express any opinion with respect to the percentage of availability or 
desirability of Newark Airport over LaGuardia and Idlewild from 
st: epee of weather conditions or otherwise ? 

aptain Rickenpacker. I would say conservatively it would be 
to " 5 percent in favor of Newark, over the years. 

Mr. Worverton. It seems to me that it has come to my knowledge in 
years that have passed, or over a period of years, that frequently 
planes were unable to land at LaGuardia or Idlewild, that were able 
to come into Newark. 

Captain RickensBacker. I have been in several of them myself, that 
is why I think so much of the Newark Airport. 

Mr. Wotvertron. Well, under the conditions that now prevail with 
Newark closed, what fields would be available in an emergency 
landing? 

Captain Rrekennacker. We have Westchester, we have Teterboro, 
we have MacArthur, and, of course, we have Hartford and Philadel- 
phia, primarily. 

Mr. Worverton. Has the increased traffic load at LaGuardia and 
Idlewild increased the hazards existing at those two airports? 

Captain RickenpacKker. Well, I think I might answer that in this 
way, that in the first flush or blush of the closing of the Newark Air- 
port we all did whatever we could in getting ourselves located and 
coordinated in LaGuardia and Idlewild. That is illustrated on our 
super Constellations. LaGuardia is not suited for landing and take- 
off, and therefore they were all moved to Idlewild. Because of the 
natural loss of business, we of Eastern cancelled six schedules perma 
nently because we had that much less business, and business that we 
lost, that we were operating for Newark and the Jersey area alone 
primarily. 

I would like to be corrected on these figures, we have 680 peak 
in the period between the 11th of February and the 1st of March, caused 
by the shifting of schedules into LaGuardia and Idlewild. From a 
known average of around 520, we have had in the summertime as high 
as 750 movements into LaGuardia with perfect safety. But in view 
of the emotional and mental state, honestly, some of the people of 
Queens and Jackson Heights and Cedarhurst, I felt and the commit- 
tee felt that any good we could do to alleviate any fears on the part 
of the people would automatically in the long run help aviation and 
help usand help them. And so we leaned over backward. 

When we met for the first time, the coordinating committee, it was 
on two successive days, we recognized that we had to move fast. We 
did net want anything to happen, and we did not know when or how 
it might hé appen, because anything that moves, things happen to it, in- 
cluding the human body, and that is why we canceled out 226 move- 
ments and diverted them to different airports. We had the hearty 
cooperation of the Association of Corporate Ownership and the pri- 
vate fliers. We had outstanding cooperation from the military, even 
beyond what in my opinion was good judgment on their part in view 
of the problems they have confronting them and the necessity for 
building an air force which we are all trying to build. 
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Mr. Wotverton. Is the percentage of cancellations on account of 
weather any greater at LaGuardia and Idlewild than at Newark? 

Captain Rickensacker. I would say no. Maybe I did not under- 
stand that question. 

Mr. Worverron. I say, is there any greater percentage of cancella- 
tions of flights at LaGuardia or Idlewild, greater on account of weather 
than at Newark? 

Captain Rickensacker. Oh, definitely; positively. I would 
again somewhere between 10 and 15 percent. 

“Mr. Worverron. Now, I would like to shift my questioning, if I 
may, to another subject. It is not often that we have a witness before 
us with such a well-rounded experience as you possess, as a flyer and 
as an operation official, and so forth. 

Now, I take it that you are familiar with Order No. 4 that was 
made on October 19 by the Petroleum Administration for Defense, 
that increased the tetraethyl lead content of gasoline and to relieve the 
tension on the alcolate, what is your experience with respect to the 
wisdom of the continuation of that order ¢ 

Captain Rickensacker. I opposed that, sir, violently at the time, 
to the extent of even appealing to some of the larger oil company 
managements, the heads of the companies. Originally we did have it 
postponed for awhile, the decision, and I do not know exactly how 
long, and I do not remember 

Mr. Wotverton. I think probably you have in mind that it was 
first suggested in September of 1950. 

Captain Rrekenpacker. That is correct. 

Mr. Worverron. And it finally was not put into effect until Octobe: 
19, 1951. 

Captain Rickenpacker. That is correct. We felt it was the wrong 
thing to do because the saving of alkaline that was consumed by th 
air-transportation industries was so insignificant by comparison with 
what they needed that the lead content from an economic point of 
view, if no other, automatically was unbalanced, not in favor of the 
decision but against it. 

Naturally, we do not like lead any more than anybody else, in any 
form, if you get what I mean. It is not as efficient a feel,’ it does 
affect spark plugs, we have to change spark plugs oftener, and we 
have to inspect them oftener. It is not conducive to the best opera 
tion of valve action or the proper maintenance of the proper setting 
of valves, whereas we have had trouble with it, it has been primarily 
not as much a safety problem as it has been a basic economic problem. 

Safety being considered, if you tried to operate the spark plugs as 
long as you would without the lead content or the percentage that we 

were forced to use, it would become a safety factor. If it is watched 
and inspected and controlled, as we try to, and I think everybody in 
the business does, it is fundamentally then an economic problem. 

Mr. Worverton. Well, did the use of gasoline of that content as 
fixed by the order of October 19 require that you should have mor 
frequent inspections of your engines and overhauls at shorter period 
of operation than had previously been the case’ 


Captain Rickenpsacker. No; as I said before, it has not affected | 
where we 
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because we instigated immediately controls and inspections 
found it necessary, and we put in the shortened use of accessories such 
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as spark plugs so that we have not had any problem with it, but it 
could have been if we had not done that. . 

Mr. Wotverron. It has required you to be more alert in your 
examinations ¢ , 

Captain Rickennacker. Positively. 

Mr. Wotverton. The use of that lead, that could affect detrimen 
tally the operation of the engine as a result of corrosion, could it not / 
_ Captain Rickensacker. If you did not give it the proper control o1 
inspection. 

Mr. Wotverton. Would that affect or could that affect the take-off 
as well as the landing of airplanes? 

Captain RickenBackrR. Not in my opinion, if it is controlled and 
inspected. I do not think that there is any hazard there from that 
angle. 

Mr. Wotverron. I would assume—— 

Captain Rickenpacker. Pardon me, if you went along and tried to 
get the same hours out of spark plugs that you had been getting out 
of the non-lead fuel, why you might get into trouble, but we having 
had some experience during World War II with heavier lead content 
immediately instigated old procedures and controls and inspections. 

Mr. Worverron. There is no doubt, I take it from what you have 
said, that the use of gasoline as fixed by order No. 4 does require a more 
alert and more careful examination. 

Captain Rrckenspacker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wotverton. Than would otherwise be the case. 

Captain RickenBacKer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wotverron. Now, in the event of a failure to make that ex- 
amination as frequently as it in your judgment should be made, could 
that not result detrimentally to the engines sufficiently that it would 
affect the take-off power? 

Captain Rickensacker. It could, if it was neglected long enough. 

Mr. Wotverton. What steps are taken, if any, by Federal agencies 
to inspect engines, spark plugs, or any other important part of the air- 
planes since this order of October 19 went into effect? 

Captain Rickensacker. They have alerted everybody, and it is our 
responsibility to exercise the inspections, and it is the operators. 
They have standards that they set up and regular procedures where 
we follow them, but we go beyond that. We have always had theirs 
plus our own. 

Mr. Woxverron. Has there been any let-down in the inspection 
activities of the Government as a result of decreased inspection forces ? 

Captain RickensAcker. Not with us there haven’t. There may 
have been with somebody. We think they have got more than they 
need, 

Mr. Wotverton. The statement was made to me last evening, not 
by an airplane operating official or anyone connected with it, as a 
matter of fact, but that the opinion had been expressed to him that 
as a result of decreased appropriations by Congress there had been 
necessitated the laying off of several hundred in the inspection force. 
Do you know whether there is any truth to that statement ? 

Captain Rickensacker. All I can say, Mr. Congressman, is that 
I am not familiar with the facts other than what I have read in the 
newspapers in the form of statements that might or might not be true. 
What I have seen is that they were going to have to do this, and not 
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that they had done it. I do not know whether they have or have not. 

Mr. Wotverton. You said that you have strenuously opposed the 
making of that order of October 19 or the changing of the content of 
the gasoline when it was first suggested, probably in September of 
1950. Did you make known your objection to the PAD? 

Captain Rickensacker. Indeed. 

a Wo rverron. Do you know whether others did likewise? 

Captain Rickenpacker. Yes, sir; the industry as a whole did. The 
Air Transport Association’s experts, and the CAA or CAB or both 
also objected, and the industry individually as well as collectively 
through the Air ‘Transport Association objected, and made known 
their objec tions in very positive form. 

Mr. Wotverron. Is it true that the manufacturers of engines such 
as Pratt & Whitney likewise made objection. 

Captain Rickennacker. As I remember, they also were vitally in- 
terested. 

Mr. Wotverron. Has there been any change of opinion to your 
knowledge on the part of the airlines or governmental authorities, 
or engine manufacturers, or others interested, in their viewpoint ? 

Captain Rickensacker. Not in my opinion. 

Mr. Wotverton. Well, then, I assume that if you had the authority, 
the order would not be in effect ? 

Captain Rickenspacker. That is correct. 

Mr. Wotverton. That is all. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I wanted to ask you this, Captain: One of the 
primary criticisms that some of the citizens in the densely populated 
areas have made is that as many as 300 or 400 or possibly 500 flights 
come over a series of houses per day. Whether or not that is accurate, 
I do not know. But in the event the kind of service that you have in 
mind 

Captain Rickensacker. I might state right there that as an illus- 
tration at LaGuardia, we have had, and voluntarily so, among the 
industry and the authorities involved, voluntarily set a maximum of 
30 movements an hour in instrumentation weather. I think the figure 
which you quoted would be considerably higher than reality. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Would you repeat that, please ? 

Captain Rickenspacker. I would think those figures you quoted as 
being stated are higher than is actually the case. 

Mr. Beckwortn. My question was this, though: In the event the 
kind of service that you have outlined is restored at Newark, are 
fhere any particular sections of Newark or Elizabeth or Linden. or 
any of those towns near there where there would be a great number 
of flights per 24 hours over residential areas? 

Captain RicKENBACKER. No, sir; positively not. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Your programing simply would not permit that 
to take place? 

Captain Rickensacker. It would not permit that, any more than 
it does and has since the 11th day of February at LaGuardia. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. I am glad to have that information, Captain. 
You mentioned that there have been great economic losses. Has your 
committee undertaken to arrive at what might be the annual economic 
loss as a result of the closing of this airport at Newark? 

Captain RickenBacker. Yes, sir; we are compiling that data now, 
and I do not know when it will be available. 
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I have been informed that the final figures will be available in abow 
a week, and the estimated figure is $30 million annually. | have 
detailed my own, and I have asked for other figures from the different 
operators and some of them have come in by telegram, and that 
why I happen to know some of the figures that I “quoted before of 
stated losses by a few of the operators. That is in actual out-of 
pocket costs of moving and increased costs per month of operatio 
and costs of loss of business per month. 

Mr. Beck wortt. a mentioned that if there are not some changes 
made beginning, say, in April—6 weeks from now, I believe you neue 
~ movement of tr: afic will be even more handicapped than it is no 

Captain Rickensacker. No. 

oe Beckwortru. Did I misunderstand you? 

Captain Rickenspacker. No; you misunderstood. It would neces 
sitate—that is, the fact that the business is still a seasonable business, 
that it would necessitute from the scheduling committee, which is a 
subcommittee or coordinates with our top committee, the industry has 
recommended an increase of 102 movements as ot April 27 at the 
time we go into daylight-saving time and start the summer opera 
tions. That will increase as time goes on through the summer. A 
I stated also, that is above what we have now or what we have bee 
cut back to at the moment. It would be the reinstating of some of 
those, plus the natural summer increase. 

a Beckwortu. That is what I am trying to develop. 

‘aptain Rickenpacker. Now, the loss on that would be on top of 
what it is costing today. 

Mr. Beckwortrnu. Naturally this airport has been closed only a short 
time relatively. I am wondering if there is any season of the 15 
month period where because of weather and because of the number 
of flights the situation will be worse than it has been during the pe 
riod that the airport has been closed. 

Captain RickenpacKker. Economically, you mean ¢ 

Mr. Beckworrn. No, so far as safety is concerned. In other words, 
is there some season of the year, at a time different than the period 
that the airport has been closed, where because of the additional 
traflic over and above what has taken place in the last few weeks, o1 
because of the type of weather that characterizes the period of time 
that the safety factor will be endangered more than it has been, as a 
— lt of the closing of that airport / 

Captain Rickenpacker. The reason for the increase, and the rea- 
son we say it is seasonable, some people still do not believe that it is 
quite as safe to fly in the wintertime as it is in the summertime. There- 
fore, you have your seasonal traflic, plus your vacation traveler and 
your tourist travel in the summertime, when they do have their op- 
portunity to get 2 weeks or 30 days off, or 3 weeks, and as far as the 
safety factor is concerned, I do not see any chance of that being 
affected, 

Mr. Becxworrn. Now, you mentioned that under your reprogram- 
ing only about 4 percent of the flights, as I understand, would be over 
parts of Newark and Elizabeth. Did I understand that correctly ? 

Captain Rickenpacker. When the new runway is completed, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Beckwortn. And in the meantime, not? 
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Captain Rickensacker. There would be none over Elizabeth. On 
a limited operations basis there would be none over Elizabeth. That 
under the present preferential runway lay-out. 

Mr. Becxworru. I recall specifically about seven municipalities 
had witnesses when we were in there, and what about those other 
towns up there? We got the 4 percent figures for Elizabeth and 
Newark, and the other towns would not have any. 

Captain Rickennacker. In my opinion there would be none, no; 
because they would be so high they would not be affected by noise 
and of course there is always a hazard of something happening over 
any city in the United St: ites, whether they took off or landed there, « 
did not. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You have been a man who has always looked to 
the future, and evidenced great vision always. Do you forsee that in 
the next few years we not only will need the three airports up there— 
that is, Idlewild, LaGuardia, and Newark—but even more airports? 
Do you have any information by way of a forecast along that line? 

Captain Rickensacker. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion we could 
never become a mass transportation industry, which it is essential 
that we do become, until such time as we have two to three times 
the airports, for this basic fundamental reason: That if we could 
today get the type of equipment that we know can be built, which 
would bring the price within range and the equipment was available, 
we know there ‘fe enough people who would pre fer to fly and that 
number will increase for a good many years, that if we had the air- 
planes we would only have a . rd of the ai rports necessary to handle 
the airplanes in the air; that is, from the air to the ground. There 
fore, I say that it will be ot ‘Teast 10, and maybe 15 years with a 
minimum of 10 years, before that can possibly happen because it will 
take 10 years to build the airports that will be needed for that type 
of service, and until we get that kind of a job done, and we are trying 
to do it in a piecemeal type of way now, and the industry has been 
all out in recognizing its responsibility for national defense, and many 
of them have bought millions of dollars worth of new equipment and 
have it on order, and I am in the process today of introducing two 
new fleets of airplanes which will cost me over $100 million, that will 
be completed by the middle of next year. 

I know that other large operators and a lot of the small ones have 
ordered in anticipation, as I did, of the problem ahead. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. Now, with reference to your committee, it is defi 
nite that airline pilots have worked along with you as you have con- 
oe these studies that you talk about. 

Capt iin RICKENBACKER. They cooperated 1,000 percent—the as- 
sociation as well as the pilots individually and collectively. 

Mr. Becxworru. I know it is difficult sometimes for a fellow to 
know whether or not his remarks have met with the approval of 
everybody, but I presume that you have stated what they would 
agree with here. I am talking about the airline pilots. 

Captain Rickensacker. That is correct. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. That is true this afternoon; is it ? 

Captain Rickenpacker. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Beckwortn. I just wanted to be sure about that. 
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Captain Rickenbacker. We have the president here, and if he cares 
to discount my statements or refute them, I would be happy. 


STATEMENT OF C. M. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Sayen. I have no further statement than that we are in general 
agreement with Captain Rickenbacker. 

Mr. Beckworru. Would you identify yourself for the record, 
please ¢ , Sh 

Mr. Sayen. Sayen, president of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
And I will say that we are in general agreement with the statements 
that Captain Rickenbacker has given you this afternoon. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, awhile ago Mr. Wolverton asked Captai 
Rickenbacker a question concerning the hazards that might results to 
take-off from using an aviation-type gasoline that had a high lead 
content, and it has been suggested that perhaps I might relate to you 
something of the testimony that was given before this committee the 
other day by a Mr. Drogemueller, of Pratt & Whitney, when he was 
before us a week ago. He pointed out that the Pratt & Whitney engine, 
the 2,800 and up from that, when it comes in to a landing and taxis 
to a ramp, that the high lead content gasoline will form a certain 
amount of lead oxide on spark plugs, and that upon the engine being 
shut off during the 15 or 20 minutes that it remains on the ramp and 
being restarted again, and taxying back to the take-off end of the run- 
way, that additional quantities of lead oxide would necessarily be 
deposited on spark plugs. Then upon the take-off of the aircraft 
under full power or whatever you call it on take-off, the cylinder head 
temperature when it reaches 700 degrees or thereabout, the lead oxide 
would become deoxidized by virtue of the full rich mixture and the 
high temperature, leaving in effect a lead coating on the spark plugs 
which could cause an outside short on the spark plugs, and that in 
consequence thereof the most hazardous point of operation, using high 
tetraethyl lead content gasoline, was on take-off. 

Now, a letter from the Navy Department or a quotation from the 
letter from the Navy Department which was introduced in that same 
hearing said that the Navy Department was employing, I believe they 
called it, a scouring compound in this high content tetraethyl gasoline 
they were using with the intent of preventing the formation of lead 
oxide on the spark plugs or removing it—and I do not just remember 
which—but at all events, to eliminate that particular possibility of 
outside shorting of spark plugs. 

Now, it was pointed out by Mr. Drogemueller that this difficulty, if 
it was going to occur, would probably occur very shortly after the 
plane took the air, because the temperatures of the cylinder heads 
would then reach this high degree of 700 approximately, and possibly 
a little more, and particularly in view of the fact that the high lead 
content gasoline was being used, that a richer mixture was required 
than would ordinarily be the case with the alcolate mixture of the gaso- 
line; that added to the difficulties that were involved. 

Now, I do not know whether or not the aviation gasoline supplied 
to the commercial air carriers contains this scouring compound or 
whether it is necessarily added to the gasoline after it has been put 
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into either the main tank or the tanks of the airplane, but in view of 
that statement by the gentleman from Pratt & Whitney, who appar- 
ently has been conducting a research project on the subject, perhaps if 
cognizance has not already been taken of that, that it should be. I 
would like to have your opinion. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER, PRESIDENT OF 
EASTERN AIR LINES, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE AIRLINES COM- 
MITTEE, NEW YORK, N. Y.—Resumed 


Captain Rickensacker. Frankly, I do not know enough about it 
to intelligently answer it, because I have not gotten into that great 
detail with reference to the problem. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Obviously, if the Pratt & Whitney Co. thinks it is 
a problem, it deserves attention. 

Captain Rickensacker. There is no doubt of it, and in all prob- 
ability they have brought it to the attention of our operating people. 

Mr. HinsHaw. I would assume so. 

Captain Rickensacker. Because they coordinate immediately 
when there is a question, as we try to coordinate between ourselves. 
In other words, if we, operating Constellations, have a problem, we 
coordinate that through the ATA immediately, the Air Transport As- 
sociation, which in turn contact all operators and the manufacturers, 
and he in turn contacts all of the international operators, and that 
practice is reversed in the same way by them. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. That testimony became of great interest to this 
committee because, of course, these accidents, two of them having been 
on take-off, the first one obviously lost a cylinder completely. 

Captain Rickennacker. He lost it not because of the lead. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. He just lost it, but the third one did lose an engine 
on take-off and then had something peculiar happen which resulted 
in the propeller on the second engine being found in reverse position 
upon the wreck being gone into, and so we are particularly concerned 
in this committee that certainly the proper steps be taken to minimize 
the possibility of losses of engines on take-off under these conditions. 

Captain Rickenpacker. Or anywhere else. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. But in take-off as being very important in congested 
areas. 

Captain Rickensacker. That is the crucial period, congestion or 
noncongestion. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. It is crucial from the standpoint of public relations, 
let us say, in congested areas. 

Captain Rickenpacker. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. At least, we will say that. 

Captain Rickenpacker. Crucial from a life angle and an economic 
angle. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Situ. I have been sitting back in this audience listening. Mr. 
Littlewood, our chief engineer, happens to be here, and when Mr. 
Rickenbacker has completed his testimony, I think he can answer 
some of your questions about the lead content. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. We would be very much interested. 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER, PRESIDENT oF 
EASTERN AIR LINES, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE AIRLINES CoM. 
MITTEE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—Resumed 





_ Beckworrn. Are there any other questions or comments / 
Captain Rickenbacker, the committee certainly does appreciate the 

very interesting and instructive and enlightening statement that you 
have given the committee. We realize you have made unusual ¢on- 
tributions to aviation and to our country in several other ways, « 
many other ways, and the committee, I know, feels that your stat; 
ment and your enlightening testimony is a real contribution to the 
committee. 

Captain Rickenpacker, I want to thank you gentlemen, in behalf 
of our committee, for the time and patience you have had with me. 
Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF C. R. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN AIRLINES, 
INC.—Resumed 


Mr. Suiru. With reference to this problem of chasing airports out 

into the country, I think when your time would permit you might 
take some general testimony on that subject, because I quite well 
remember when LaGuardia Airport was built the runway approacli 
were over a relatively unpopulated territory, because I remember close 
to runway 4, within a mile and a quarter, there were about 3.00 
people living there, and today teste are nn 11,000 people. Thi 
population increased at the end of runway 4, I think, 382 percent since 
the airport has been in operation. Iam te that a great many of thi 
people who live at the end of runway No. 4 at mapas built thei 
houses with airplanes flying over them every 5 minutes at 500 fee 
during the entire construction time. 

Now, to take a specific section at Baltimore—they ae went 
out in the country to build an airport, and they picked a splendi 
site, reasonably isolated, with good approaches, and I think that you 
will find in the newspaper less than a week ago that someone is nov 
given a construction contract for 300 houses to be built adjacent to 
that very fine airport, so that what may be an isolated location toda: 
might be a very densely settled section 10 years from now, and, with 
the hundreds of millions of dollars invested in airports, I do not think 
that you can undertake as a public policy moving an airport every 
time people congregate around it, because we are going to have that 
problem from now on. 

I did not want to make a long speech on it, but I certainly think 
that that is a part of the problem. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Smith, what you have just stated applies to most 
of the large airports of the country, to some extent # 

Mr. Smrri. There is no doubt about it. It is a universal situation. 

Mr. O'Hara. The only one offhand that I have landed at that does 
not apply would be Chicago, probably. That airport is pretty much— 
I think when that was constructed the general residential district 
was pretty well built up at that time. 

Mr. Smiri. That is right, although I lived at Chicago for many 
years, and I would say that the population around the Chicago Air- 
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port has probably increased 500 percent in 15 years within 2 miles of 

he airport. I do not want to take a lot of your time, but we con- 
sider in American Air Lines this lead in the gasoline one of our No. 
| problems, and I think that Captain Rickenbacker does also in his 
company, as he has said. 

I did not invite Mr. Littlewood here for the purpose of testifying, 

nd I did not know he was going to be here, but he is vice president in 
harge of operations for American, and I am sure he does not want 

to make a long speech, but if you want to ask him some questions 
:bout the lead situation, I think it would be he ‘Ipful. 

Mr. Worverton. I was only going to confirm, if any confirmation 
was necessary, and of course it is not, as to what Mr. Smith said about 
the conditions surrounding LaGuardia when it operated back in 1939, 
[ think it was. I happened to be present on the occasion of the open- 
ng of that airport, and I was a member of this committee. I took 
occasion to refer to that on Monday, when we took testimony in New 
York City. One of the witnesses who appeared before us in New 
York City described the landing in LaGuardia as comparable to div- 
ng into a cavern because of the great number of houses and apart- 
ment houses, and so forth, that surround it. 

In other words, his dese rip ition would indicate that you were diving 
down into a cavern in order to make the landing. Well, I asked him 
is to when that condition arose, and whether it was the case when the 
irport was built there, and he sought to give the impression that that 
was the condition then, that the houses were surrounding LaGuardia 
at that time, and I differed with him. I said that my recollection 
was that it was a very open space the day we were there for the dedi- 
cation of that airport, and that it seemed to me that I was out on an 

land almost, it was all open around us, and the wind was blowing 
terrifically hard because of the ne of open space that was there. 

So as you have said, whatever building is there has largely come 
ibout since the airport was located there ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Thank you, General Smith. 

Mr. Becxkwortu. Would you care to make a brief statement, Mr. 
Littlewood, right at first, about your feeling on this matter? 







































STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LITTLEWOOD, VICE PRESIDENT IN 
CHARGE OF ENGINEERING OF AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 













Mr. Lirrtewoop. I would be very happy to. 
I find nothing to take exception to in the quotations from Mr. Drog- 
meller’s work, or the statements made. I think the effect, however, is 
one qualitative rather than quantitative with respect to the danger 
induced in any specific take-off by the formations of lead. Certainly 
formations of lead within the engine have deleterious effects which are 
in proportion to the amount of lead contained per gallon, and are 
critical with respect to the various temperatures in any particular 
engine, such as the characteristic spark-plug temperatures, and the 
cylinder and valve temperatures, and what not. 

We in the airlines became concerned about lead as a troublemaker 
many years ago, and before the war we had, by agreement with the 
vendors of fuels, agreed to a maximum of 3 cubic centimeters of lead 
per gallon of fuel. During the war we were of necessity required to 
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increase the lead content to make availablé to the military substan. 
tially more fuel, and during that time we noted a serious appreciation 
of lead difficulties and difficulties attributable to lead. That was more 
spark-plug fouling, and more ring-sticking, and more accumulations 
of lead within the engine, accumulations even in the oil within the 
engine, and the lead gets down past the pistons and mixes with the 
oil and causes difficulties there in the way of stoppages of oil passages, 
and what not. 

Those things are controlled by care at overhaul, more frequent over- 
hauls, more frequent inspections of plugs, and you are always vul- 
nerable to rough-running engines aah some loss of power under con 
ditions of operation, due to the accumulations caused by the lead. 

Lead also caused in the early airplanes considerable amounts of 
bromides caused by lead gases. After the war we reverted to the de 
sirable maximum of 3 cubic centimeters per gallon and it has only 
been of recent date that we have been requested to contemplate tlie 
use of more, up to 4 cubic centimeters per gallon, which we view with 
considerable concern, because of these aggravated difficulties. 

The use of the lead scouring agent, which is triethyl phosphate, has 
been pioneered by the Shell Oil Co. and is under experimental use by 
the Navy and by the airlines to identify the amount of benefit to b 
achieved by its use. The reports to date are that it is very promising 
but we are still unable to state positively its full beneficent effects. 

That is all that I would like to say in the way of a preliminar) 
statement, and, if you have any questions, I would be glad to answe1 
them if I can. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. I would like to ask some questions of the gentlemai 

Have you found any engine failures that could be directly attrib 
uted to lead fouling or other lead difficulties ? 

Mr. Lirritewoop. I know of no specific engine failures that are (i 
rectly attributable to the high content of lead. However, cumulatiy 
effects occur, such as the accumulation of high lead slug in the cracks 
in recesses of the engine, which finally could conceivably stop oi! 
passages. However, attributing an engine failure to that cause 
something that I could not say we have ever done. Nevertheless, th« 
tendency is there. The slugging of clutches, for instance, and the 
inability to get into high gear, which is not a dangerous type of 
trouble, nevertheless it is an engine difficulty which frequently requires 
removal of the engine prematurely. 

The effect of lead on spark plug formations is causing sometimes 
shorting of plugs, since there are two plugs per cylinder, and the like- 
lihood of multiple plug foulings on any one engine at the same time 
within the few seconds of critical take-off power is very unlikely. 
It results mainly in some depreciation of take-off power. But that is 
always checked by checking the engines on right and left mag prior 
to take-off to see that full power is available or at least an indicated 
power is available so the take-off is considered to be perfectly safe. 

There could, however, be a small percentage loss of power during 
take-off which of course is adverse and undesirable. However, it is 
not to any dangerous degree. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I would like to point out that as Captain Ricken- 
backer said, the chances were almost infinite against three airplanes 
dropping close to each other at Elizabeth, N. J., and of course, let us 
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say that the chances are infinite against the sort of thing happening 
that you are talking about. At the same time I would assume that it 
could cause rough engines. 

Mr. Larriewoop. It could cause rough engines and a loss of maxi- 
mum available power. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And rough engines in the case that occurred in more 
than two cylinders simultaneously, that might cause a pilot to decide 
to feather that particular engine? 


Mr. LrrrLtewoop. That is true. 
Mr. Hrnsuaw. And I suppese the chances would be infinite against 


the occurrence of a reversing propeller on another engine at the same 
time. 

Mr. Lirrtewoop. Almost so; it is very hard to conceive, but it is 
perfectly possible. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. It is possible, is it not? 

Mr. Lirritewoop. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, in connection with the lead content and the 
high-lead-content gasoline it has been suggested to the committee that 
in connection with the governor, that the engine oil is used in the 
governor and also in the propeller hub, and if slug or particles of salts 
or otherwise should enter the governor mechanism through the screens 
that are in between, or should form en route and lodge in the governor, 
it could likewise cause some difficulty. 

Now, governor trouble is not unknown to this committee. This 
committee experienced a governor that went wild not long ago on a 
trip that it was making and we did not enjoy it partic ularly, but on 
the other hand it was an experience. Have you in your experience 
found that a governor could go wild as a result of higher-content-lead 
gasoline than. otherwise ? 

Mr. Lirriewoop. As far as I know, there has been no direct associ- 
ation between governor difficulties and the occurrence of high lead 
in the gasoline. In other words, the question of whether you have 
3 cubic centimeters of lead and an accumulation of a certain rate of 
slug or whether you have 4 cubic centimeters and accumulate a some- 
what higher rate of slug, the result, I believe, would be qualitative 
and very difficult to identify quantitatively, and I know of no par- 
ticular instances in which governor difficulties are attributable to 
lead in the gasoline. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That brings me down to a point as to whether or not 
in the event of these malfunctions, specific attention is given to identify 
what component or what factor, let us say, lead may have played in it. 

Mr. Lirrtewoop. There have been many studies made by the oil 
companies themselves and by the airlines and their engineering staffs 
and by particularly the engine companies and their engineering staffs, 
such as the studies Mr. Drogmeller is now making for Pratt & Whit- 
ney. They have been very intensive investigations to identify the 
exact cause of these troubles and how to eliminate them. The ques- 
tion in an engine is somewhat as to what you can safely tolerate. 
In other words, if the only fuel available to you is one which has a 
high lead content, you have to perhaps redesign some elements of 
the engine to accommodate that fuel with reliability. In other words, 
you would prefer a fuel which gives you no such difficulty so that 
the existing design is completely satisfactory as it is. 
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We have over the years, for instance, gone from no lead i 
fuel to 1 cubic centimeter, 2 cubic centimeters, and 3 cubic centimeters, 
and we had set that as our very desirable maximum, but we have 
been requested during the war, and now we are requested again, t 
go to 4 cubic centimeters, which we anticipate will give increasing 
cdlifficulties. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I believe Mr. Drogmeller expressed himself as Say 
ing that beginning with an added 3 cubic centimeters that the chanc 
of difliculties mounted logarithmically. 

Mr. Lirrtewoop. I think that that is a debatable statement. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I think 3.2 is the point where he started. 

Mr. Lrrrtewoop. They do go up aggressively with increases 
lead, and whether it is logarithmically or not, 1 do not know. 

I should say again that is the type of increase of difficulties, as 
is with temperature, the same thing. 

Mr. O'Hara. I suppose this lead in gasoline is a good deal | 
a drug that you take, and it is very aad ‘for you if you take a limit 
amount, but you get a little above what they tell you and it is very bad 
for you. 

Mr. Lrrrtewoop. There is a tolerance limit, apparently, to it; yes 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Did I understand you to say that you are expe 
menting with this scouring device ? 

Mr. Lirrtewoop. That is TCP, so-called, now being added expe! 
mentally to the fuels of some of our airplanes in order to identify its 
benefits, the nature and extent of its benefits. Reports to date are 
that the evidence is promising, but we are not prepared to reach a 
conclusive evidence on it. The work has been in effect about 2 
3 months now, the experimental runs. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Now, one final question. I beljeve the statement 
was made originally by General Arnold, of the Air Transport Asso 
ciation, although it may have been made by others, that the change 
to the use of this, of the regular type of aviation gasoline, to this other 
type having a higher lead content which means less alcolate, would 
necessarily result in additional quantities of gasoline being used to 
perform the same work than would otherwise be used. 

Mr. Lirrtewoop, That, I believe, is consistent with Mr. Drogmel- 
ler’s statement also that the mixture must be somewhat richened in 
order to achieve the same temperature benefits and octane rating with 
a given fuel with lead as with alcolate. In other words, the effective 
octane at high-power take-off is decreased some by the use of lead 
as compared with an alcolate fuel of the same nominal octane value. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Has it been possible to make any determination in 
that respect in connection with your own operations 4 

Mr. Lrrrtewoop. Studies are currently under way to identify the 
amount of fuel involved in such a comparison, so that facts can be 
presented frequently to the PAD to prove or disprove the benefits to 
be achieved under their claims for the use of lead instead of alcolate 
in the conservation of fuel for the military forces. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Has there been any indication at this point that 
would be useful to us in our work? 

Mr. Lirrtewoop. In the very near future there will be another meet- 
ing of the committee, the technical group working on that subject, and 
there is nothing ready quite yet, but there will be something in the 
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near future, and I am sure we will be very happy to forward to the 
committee any information that we might have on the subject. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. That might be very difficult to identify, but it might 
be in the over-all work done by aircraft and gasoline consumers. 

Mr. Lirrtewoop. General Arnold will have access directly to that 
information since it is his committee that is working on it. 

Mr. Beckworrn. If there are no questions, thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF C. ROY CHALK, PRESIDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Cuatk. Roy Chalk, president of the Independent Military Air 
Transport Association, representing the nonscheduled airlines on the 
committee with Captain Rickenbacker. 

I would merely like to say for the record that we are in whole 
hearted accord with Captain Rickenbacker’s excellent presentation. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. Thank you very much. 

The committee is adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the committee was adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, dD, C’. 
The subcommittee met at 4:30 p. m., pursuant to call, in the Town 
Room of the Statler Hotel, Hon. Arthur G. Klein, presiding. 
Mr. Krxe1n. The subcommittee will be in order. 
All right, Mr. Martin. 


STATEMENT OF ERLE MARTIN, GENERAL MANAGER OF HAMILTON 
STANDARD DIVISION, UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Mr. Martin. My name is Erle Martin, general manager of Hamil- 
ton Standard Division of United Aircraft Corporation. 

I brought these pamphlets along, which contain more detailed in- 
formation, It will save us some time to dispense with reading them 
and going into that much detail now. 

srie fly I would like to tell you some of the background of this com- 
pany. We are probably the oldest propeller manufacturer in the 
world. Actually, our heritage goes back to about 1910. In 1925, we 
developed the adjustable metal propeller. Prior to that time all 
propellers had been made of wood. 

In 1930 we developed the controllable propeller. In 1934 we were 
awarded the Collier Trophy for the development of a proven control- 
lable-pitch propeller. This was the first time that controllable-pitch 
propellers had been used in commercial transport. 

In 1935, we developed the constant-speed control. That is an auto- 
matic device that permits the propeller to hold engine speed at a 
constant figure. 

In 1938, we introduced the feathering propeller, which then became 
standard equipment on all of the airlines. It was the principal 
propeller in this country’s possession when we entered World War 
II, and approximately 75 percent of the military propellers built dur- 
ing the war were of that design. 

Since 1935 we have been working on reversing. Our initial revers- 
ing work was for the military in order to reduce the diving speed of 
dive bombers and increase their accuracy. During the war the mili- 
tary in particular found that they had a great need for reversing 
propellers, and the postwar transports were designed to use reversing. 

So in 1946, we actually introduced the reversing propeller into 
commercial service. Since that time, we estimate that propellers have 
been reversed on landing of aircraft over 1 million times in com- 
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mercial service. There probably are over 5,000 reversing propellers 
flying now. 

During the period from 1935 to 1946, when we were developing this 
reversing propeller, our principal concern was to find some way to 
introduce it safely into service. We knew from our previous history 
and from our experience, even with feathering, that any nonflying 
position of the pitch of the blades can be dangerous. We wanted t 
make sure that we had adequate safeguards. 

Our initial work did not include mechanical low-pitch stops, an 
our testing revealed that such stops had to be added. 

The other major achievement that we have contributed to the safi 
of propellers is our work during the 1930's on the greatest trouble th 
propellers then experienced—structural failures. It is unfortunat 
but true that any limited amount of testing or qualification testing 
is not adequate to prove that a propeller will be structurally saf 
after 5.000 hours, or 10,000 hours, or 20,000 hours of service. During 
that period we learned the hard way by having them break. Wi 
modified them and tried to stop it. But we felt it was essential for 
safe transport to have some means of measuring the laboratory stre 
level; and by 1938 we had developed such a stress-measuring devic« 

Mr. Kearns, who is here with me, was one of the principal engineers 
in that work, and the things he has done there have been recognized 
He has received the Lawrence Sperry Award for the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, and the Longstrath Medal of the Frankli 
Institute for the work he has done in vibratory-stress measurement. 

I have little else to say, and I think that it might interest you to 
know that over 98 percent of the United States-flag airliners use ou 
propellers. That is, over 90 percent of the propellers flying on the 
scheduled United States airlines are Hamilton Standard. 

Toward the end of the war that wasn’t so, but we have regained a 
very good position there, in our estimation. 

Hamilton Standard is an organization of about 5,200 people, about 
1,000 of them in engineering. And on the subject of small business, 
which everybody always seems to be interested in, we deal with 3,000 
suppliers, 80 percent of whom are in the small-business category. 
Fifty percent of our cost effort is subcontracted. 

We are moving our activities this spring into an 800,000-square-foot 
plant in order to provide some expansion for us, also to permit Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft to occupy our present plant and expand their 
engine activities. 

There are, as I said, further details regarding Hamilton Standard 
in this booklet, if you are interested. You are welcome to a copy of it. 

Mr. Kier. You say that 90 percent of the American-operated 
airlines use your propeller ? 

Mr. Marttn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kier. Who makes the other 10 percent? Is it one company 
or are there different companies ? 

Mr. Martin. Curtiss-Wright are the only other people whose pro- 
pellers are being used commercially. There is a third major propeller 
company, Which is a division of General Motors, but none of their 
propellers are being used commercially at the present time. 

Mr. Kirt. Do some of the airlines use planes which have your 
propellers, as well as some of the others? 


Mr. Martin. Yes. 
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Mr. Kier. You wouldn't say that one airline would use only Ham- 
ilton propellers? 
S Mr. Martin. No. That is correct. There are several airlines that 


have a few Curtiss installations. 
Mr. Kier. With regard specifically to the three accidents which 
took place in the vicinity of Elizabeth, N. J., were they equipped with 


Hamilton propellers / 

Mr. Martin. They were. 

Mr. Kuiern. All three of them ? 

Mr. Martin. The first one was equipped with a propeller of our 
design made by a licensee of ours during the war. It wasn’t of our 
own manufacture but it was of our design. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Weil, that first plane which had the accident was a 
C—46, and the propeller on it was not reversible, was it / 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. And the other two both had reversible propellers, 
and they were Hamilton Standard propellers? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Were they both of the same design, including the 
mechanisms, or was there a difference ? 

Mr. Martin. They were in principle the same, and they were actu- 
ally two different sizes of propellers that have a good many detailed 
design differences. One was of this exact size on the table behind you 
here. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Which one was that ? 

Mr. Martin. That is National’s. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. On the DC-6? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. And the Convair was a larger hub model than 
that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You are going to have somebody discuss those two 
situations ? 

Mr. Martin, Yes. 

Mr. Krier. You say the C46 did not have a reversible propeller. 
Do not any of the C—46’s have them, or just that particular one? 

Mr. Martin. To the best of my knowledge, none of them have. 
However, some C—46’s have Curtiss propellers, and I am not sure 
whether those are reversible or not. 

Mr. Kern. Is that all with this witness? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I think so. 

Mr. Rocers. You do not apprehend there were any defects in the 
propellers that contributed to the accidents, do you? 

Mr. Martin. We don’t think so. 

Mr. Kern. Not in yours, anyway ? 

Mr. Martin. Not in ours. 

Mr. Kuern. Which one of you gentlemen will testify 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. KEARNS, ENGINEERING MANAGER OF 
HAMILTON STANDARD DIVISION, UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Mr. Kearns. My name is Charles M. Kearns, and I am engineering 
manager of Hamilton Standard. 

Mr. Kiern. That isa subsidiary of United Aircraft, is it not ? 

Mr. Kearns. It is an operating division of United. 
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The main thing I would like to tell you gentlemen is something 
I guess you know already: that the modern propeller has become a 
very complex and at the same time highly refined mechanism as it 
has progressed from the original wooden slab, through controllable 
pitch and through feathering and through reversing, with electri 
heaters contained in the blades for throwing off ice as it is formed. 
All of these are progressive contributions to aircraft safety, improv- 
ing performance, and catering to the problems of all-weather flying 
as they have arisen. 

The propeller itself is a hydraulic mechanism which uses oil fron 
the engine-oil supply, that is pumped up to a proper working pres 
sure and valved by a governor to control engine speed at the ‘will of 
the pilot. There are “subsidis ary control systems which enable the 
propeller to be feathered very rapidly, so as to cut down the drag 
which would arise after an engine failure if the blades were not turned 
into a feathered position. 

One of the features that we worked very hard on has been the speed 
of feathering, since when an emergency arises you want to cut thi 
drag right down. This propeller can feather in 2 or 3 seconds. 

Mr. Kern. Of course, I think Mr. Hinshaw is the only enginee: 
on this committee, and would you tell us in simple language just what 
feathering is? 

Mr. Kearns. I can show you very simply, if you would like, right 
here. 

In normal flight, a propeller blade is at an angle. The propeller 
rotates in this direction, so that in effect, the air is pushed behind i 
and thrust is developed. It takes force, applied by the engine, to pro 
duce the thrust. When all goes well, the propeller 
over about a 20° range from something like 20° more than flat 
pitch to about 40° or 45°. However, if the engine power were sud 
denly to cease, then the airstream advancing on this propeller would 
produce forces on the blade which cause the propeller to continue ro- 
tation, and it continues to rotate the engine, which perhaps has a 
failed part, let us say. The energy that is taken from the airstream 
to cause this rotation results in a drag on the airplane. 

It is in order to eliminate that drag at the time when you have a 
loss of positive thrust, to prevent it from becoming negative, that 
the propeller is feathered. We will feather this propeller. The blade 
angle is increased, so that now the air approaches through the sharp 
edge of the blade, and the propeller remains stationary, and the drag 
is a negligible quantity. 

Mr. Kier~. When it is in that position, the force of the air on it 
does not make it turn around as it would if it were flat? 

Mr. Kearns. And moreover, the force is reduced to a minimum 
because of the small area that the blade presents to the approaching 
stream. 

Mr. Kxiexr. Is that what you call feathering, when you get it in 
this position ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Kiery. Does that require some manual operation by the pilot 
in order to get it in that position ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. The pilot has a series of push buttons, red buttons, 
prominently displayed. 


varies its angle 
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Mr. Kiern. We went over that before, but I would like to have that 
on the record. 

Mr. Kearns. He simply presses a button once, and an automatic 
system takes over from there. He needs to do nothing further, and 
the propeller feathers and stops. 

Mr. Krern. Regardless of what may be happening in the motos 
you could still press that button and make the propeller of this plane 
be in a feathered position, is that right? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Ktery. All right; will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is certainly a most important feature of the 
propeller. 

Then as an additional contribution to maneuvering the airplane, 
such as on an icy runway when the brakes are ineffective even though 
they may be mechanically sound, the additional feature of reversing 
has been supplied. The blades, instead of being in what is now this 
positive thrust and positive pitch position, can be rotated, as we will 
show you, so that a continued supply of power from the motor now 
produces a thrust force and pushes the air back or a thrust to the 
rear, Which acts to slow down the airplane. 

Mr. Kiery. When you reverse it, you have the same effect, and 
if you want to use it as a brake you reverse the propeller ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Now, there are a number of other features about a modern pro- 
peller in the interests of passenger comfort and aircraft efliciency. 
With a multiengine airplane, it is desirable to get all of the propellers 
running at exactly the same speed across the airplane. If they are 
not at quite the same speed, there is a throbbing and humming, 
undulating sound. 

Mr. Kier. Does it have any effect on the motion of the plane? 

Mr. Kearns. No; it is not discernible in that way. It is largely an 
audible impression that you get. 

Mr. Kuern. Your division makes just this propeller, and so you 
have nothing to do with the engine manufacture? 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. We make propellers that are used on 
all of the principal aircraft engines in the world, really, except for 
those of Russia; there, so far as we know, many of our designs have 
been copied. 

Mr. Kuetxn. Do you make them for military planes, also ? 

Mr. Kearns. We do. 

Now, as I say, the principal points are that these propellers have 
refined functions, lightweight, rapid action, and reliable mechanical 
mechanisms, and, as Mr. Martin pointed out, a lot of engineering 
effort—which simply can’t be seen in looking at the final article—in 
making sure that all the vibratory stresses throughout the whole 
blade, the hub, and the assembly—all of those vibratory stresses 
which could result in a fatigue failure—crystallization after a long 
period of time—are controlled to prevent such failures. 

Mr. Kier. Is the propeller installed by your company ? 

Mr. Kearns. We sell the propellers to the aircraft manufacturers, 
usually, who install them. 

Mr. Kuer. In other words, your effort ceases as soon as you sell 
the propeller, after you have finished with its manufacture? 
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Mr. Kearns. Actually, our effort truly doesn’t cease, because we 
are vitally interested in the subsequent performance of the product, 
and we follow it quite closely. But there is a sharp line of responsi- 
bility: you are quite correct. 

Mr. Kiery. Do your people maintain or do you have a maintenance 
department which repairs these propellers if they should go wrong? 

Mr. Kearns. That is done in two ways. For example, if we sell 
a propeller for an airline’s airplane, and if it is a large, established 
airline, they will take care of its subsequent overhaul and mainte 
nance. However, many private operators—commercial concerns who 
own one or two airplanes and want to have them serviced—send them 
around to us and we take care of them. 

Mr. Martin. We have a service organization that works with the 
airlines, to help them do their maintenance. 

Mr. Kur. If you should receive a complaint from one of the air 
lines, do you send a man over to look at it, or do they have to dis 
assemble the propeller and send it back to you, and then you examine 
it at your plant? 

Mr. Kearns. We have regional servicemen who are often stationed 
with a major airline at its overhaul base, or if he isn’t there at the 
time, he is on call. So they are spotted all over the world and avail 
able for help. 

Mr. Wotvertron. With that exhibit before us as an illustration, 
would you point out to us what part your company is engaged in? 
Is it just in the propeller, or does it come down into that mechanism 
that may be spoken of as the dome? Just where does it end? 

Mr. Kearns. I will point out the parts that we supply. 

Within the center of this propeller is a shaft which is a standard— 
there are a series of sizes, but agreed upon by industry and the Gov- 
ernment, so that engines in 2 given power class have a certain stand- 
ard size of shaft, and this is a 60 size. There the engine ends. All of 
the parts surrounding that shaft, including this brush housing for 
transfer of electric current for the electric heaters that are inside the 
blade, are supplied by us. 

We also supply this element which mounts on the engine nose; that 
is the governor that can be set to control propeller speed at the pilot's 
will. The speed of that governor is changed or established by setting 
a certain spring tension inside of it, whic h can be done manually; and 
it is done in certain airer os designs by a cable and pulley system, 
which we do not supply; or it can be set as here, with a small electric 
motor and reduction gear, \wheia h part we do supply as in this particu- 
lar illustration. 

Also, we supply a pump and auxiliary motor which can be used to 
aid the governor in feathering the propeller rapidly, or reversing it 
rapidly, or in controlling the propeller pitch when the engine is not 
rotating. ‘That may be desirable for one reason or another. 

Then, in addition to these elements, there are certain other control 
components throughout the airplane, including certain relays that 
contact various electric currents to perform the fe: athering function 
and the reversing function, and so on. 

There is a control box for the electric heater system, which cycles 
one propeller on, and then another, and another, and then another ; 


and then it comes back and repeats the process, to economize on elec- 
tricity. 
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And then we supply usually just one other component in the cock- 
pit. Which is the feathering push button. 

In other words, those parts, those elements of the control system 
which have a really vital function, we supply ourselves, although others 
ould supply them if thew wished. 

Mr. Wotverron. Will you point out what is referred to as the dome ? 

Mr. Kearns. T his is the dome of the } prope sller | indie ating |. 

Mr. Wotverron. Do you manufacture that ? 

Mr. Kearns. We do. 

Mr. Wotverron. How far are you able to express an opinion with 
respect to the possibility of corrosion in the dome or any of the parts 
that you have referred to as being connected with the operation of 
the propeller ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I think that I can express an opinion. We pro- 
tect these parts in general with a plating, either zine or cadmium, to 
minimize. first. anv tendency to corrosion. 

Then secondly, being bathed in the lubricating oil under pressure 
at all times, the system remains quite clean. 

There are a number of stainless steel parts; there are certain rings 
that are bronze. and so on. 

So as a matter of practice now, we have learned which parts need 
to be corrosion-protected, and in what way, and have carefully taken 
care of the requirement. 

Mr. Wotverton. Are we attaching too much importance to the cor- 
rosion effect of tetraethy] lead in the quantity that is now provided by 
order No. 4? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, I haven’t been following the proceedings of 
your committee closely enough to be sure exactly what importance you 
do attach to it, but I would s: ay this, that we have—— 

Mr. Wotverton. What, if any, importance would you attach to it, 
which is more importance than what we would attach to it? 

Mr. Kearns. I will give you my opinion. It is that as the lead 
content is increased we do find that more frequent maintenance of the 
dome region is required than formerly, but that that seems to be a 
perfectly straightforward situation, if you will, and proper mainte- 
nance measures do quite adequately take care of it. So I can say that 
I observe no critical effect. 

Mr. Wotverton. Is that answer based upon the assumption that 
there is a proper eXamination at appropriate times for the presence 
of corrosion ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is quite so. 

Mr. Worverton. In the event that there was not that care observed, 
how would that find expression in the operation of the propeller or 
any of its parts? Have I made it clear? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I think I understand what you mean. I think 
the principal effect that you would find would be a sluggish operation 
which would become noticeable to the pilot. It would ‘call for finding 
out what is wrong with No. 4 propeller. 

Mr. Worverton. Would that create the possibility of accident from 
any standpoint whatsoever ? 

Mr. Kearns. I think surely that if sludge and other accumulations 
were permitted to go completley uncared for that after a while the 
propeller would cease to function. 
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Mr. Kuiern. Could it happen suddenly ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. I think not. It is a very gradual accumulation. 

Mr. Kuern. There would come a point where you might have 
bad effect from the fact that it has gotten so bad and nobody 
covered it; I think that that is what you are getting at, is it 
Mr. Wolverton ? 

Mr. Wotverron. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. I think that I might help you there. The airlin: 
taking off the dome and looking at it, learn how many hours it t: 
to form a deposit of any consequence, and then they schedule 
removal of the dome at some lesser time than that and wash it « 
and put it back on again. That length of time is still quite lo 
and it is not a real maintenance headache. It is something like ev: 
1,000 hours they must take the dome off and wash it out and put 
back on again. 

Mr. Wotverron. Is that fixation of time the result of experiment: 
or resulting from practical operation ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Well, the general overhaul practice is to start off w 
a short period and examine the article, then increase that period 
time goes on, and as your experience indicates it may safely be 
creased, and that is done on the recommendation of the airlines, wit! 
the manufacturer’s concurrence and with the approval of the CAA 
So it is quite a methodical procedure. 

Mr. Wotverton. Has the Hamilton Co. or the airline or the CAA, 
either individually or working together, determined a fixed time wh« 
there should be an examination or a take-down or a cleaning process, 
whatever you may term it? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. For every airline and every propeller, there is 
stipulated time, and it varies with the type of airplane and the typ 
of engine and the type of propeller and the type of operation. It 
not uniform. 

Mr. Wotverton. When you speak of type of operation, do you refe: 
to climatic conditions, or otherwise ? 

Mr. Martin. Principally the difference between a transcontinental 
operation and a transoceanic operation. 

Mr. Wotverton. Is that based on distance or climatic conditions’ 

Mr. Martin. I think it is probably a difference in cruising condi 
tions that they use. In one case it is relatively high power, and in th: 
other case it is a lower powered condition. 

Mr. Worverton. In what way has that experience been put into 
orders, advice, or what not, as a guide to when this operation should 
be done ? 

Mr. Martin. As I said, each airline has a formally approved sched 
ule which has been recommended by them and approved by the CAA, 
usually with our concurrence. 

Mr. Wotverton. Are such in effect at the present time? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. If you have knowledge of the subject, what inspec- 
tion is made to ascertain that those orders or advice, or whatever char 
acter they take, are carried out? 

Mr. Martin. Well, our service people that visit all of these airlines 
report to us as to the method employed by the individual airlines, and 
their compliance with their rules and regulations; and also, the CAA 
inspectors check up on it. 
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Mr. Wotverton. Now, for the purpose of a further question, by way 
of illustration, would you give us some idea of the number of ‘hours 
of operation that you ‘feel, of a particular type, should be the basis 
for an examination ? 

Mr. Martin. As I have explained to you, that varies. 

Mr. Wotverton. I understand, but just take any one. 

Mr. Martin. The variation is of this order: From 600 hours to 
2,000 hours. 

Mr. WotvertTon. Now, we will take an operation of 600 hours. What 
means are adopted by CAA, by your company, or by the airlines, to 
make certain that the time of operation does not exceed the 600 hours. 

Mr. Martin. That is principally the airline’s operating problem. 

Mr. Worverton. It would seem to me from the answers you have 
viven that would probably be the case. 

Now, what I am trying to ascertain is this: Is there any oversight, 
by inspection or otherwise, to make certain that that fixed time, we 
will say of 600 hours, is not exceeded ¢ 

Mr. Martin. I am quite certain it is meticulously observed by the 
regular airlines, from the reports we get back from our field men. 

Mr. Woxverton. That may be your experience, and prompts you to 
make the answer that it is meticulously observed ; but my question, if 
you will observe, is: What, if any, independent inspection exists to 
make certain that it is complied with ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Borger, of Pan American, is here, and perhaps 
he could tell you better than I can what control is exercised by them 
or on them. 

Mr. Wotverton. Of course, you understand I do not want you to 
feel from my questions that I am speaking critically of you or the 
airlines or anyone. I am just trying, as a member of this committee, 
to get that information, 

Mr. Martin. It is an operating problem, and I think you are getting 
me beyond my department. 

Mr. Wotverton. I am just endeavoring to find out, even beyond 
the airlines’ representatives’ answer, what if any independent outside 
effort is made to see that the 600-hour limitation, or the 2,000-hour 
limitation, is not exceeded. 

Mr. Borcer. My name is John Borger, of Pan American Airways. 
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Mr. Borcer. In answer to that, sir, the CAA has field maintenance 
inspectors who check our records. We keep careful records, and all 
airlines keep records on the time of their propellers and their engines 
and even as to some parts of the engines. We have an accounting 
system, if you will, that simply keeps these time records from the 
individual flight logs; and from time to time it is the practice of the 
assigned C AA j inspector to check our figures; and, as Mr. Martin said, 
the chances of an airline exceeding it are very, very small. 

T have heard of cases of airlines exceeding the limits, and I have 
also heard of the CAA clamping a fine on for violation, because any 
exceeding of the allowable limits becomes a violation of what is called 
the Operations Specifications and Maintenance. That is part of ow 
operating certificate. 
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Mr. ove Is that operating limit fixed by an order of t 
AA, is it by a general practice or understanding between the 
C AA dnd the airlines. 

Mr. Borcer. It is submitted by the airline, usually with the cor 
currence of the manufacturer concerned, and approved by the CAA 

Mr. Worverton. Describe, if you will, the procedure under whic! 
such an inspection is made. We will assume that one of your planes 
is flying around South America, for instance. Now, where would 
be the spot that such an investigation or inspection would be made / 

Mr. Borcer. All at Miami, sir, in that case. Miami is the main 
maintenance base for all of our operations in Latin America, and as 
is the case of each airline, they have a main maintenance base. And 
these hourly limits that are set up are set up not only on the basis of 
what the particular part of the engine or propeller can go to, but also 
in accordance with the schedule pattern. And the schedule of the 
airplane, the routing of the airplane, is controlled so that when the 
propeller is due to be pulled from the engine, the airplane is routed 
into Miami at that time, and the propeller taken off the engine and 
again routed to a special overhaul shop. 

Mr. Wotverton. Who orders that it will be routed into Miami fo: 
that particular purpose? Is it a Government official who makes the 
inspection, or is it the general practice of the operating company to 
do it ¢ 

Mr. Borcrr. It is a function of part of the operating company, and 
we have a scheduling group that schedules the airplane just that way. 

Mr. Woxverton. So that when you feel that it is time for the 
inspection, you order the plane in for that purpose ? 

Mr. Borcer. When the records from the flight logs—and the flight 
logs, for instance, on any airplane that is flying anywhere in the world 
are radioed in to the main base—when the records indicate that that 
airplane is aproaching its time limit, the airplane is so scheduled that 
it will come into Miami for an engine change or a propeller change. 

Obviously, if a plane, let us say we have got a 1,200 engine change 
period authorized, and if the plane has 1,100 hours and it is in 
Miami, it is scheduled out of Miami so that it will not exceed 100 
hours before it comes back in. 

Mr. Worverton. What if any information or knowledge does the 
inspector, for instance, at Miami, know, other than the records that 
you submit to him, as to how much mileage that plane has had, and 
whether an examination is necessary ? 

Mr. Borcer. He has free access to all of our flight logs, sir. 

Mr. Worverton. He would then, have to watch what planes were 
coming in, and where they had been, and take it upon himself to make 
an examination of those records to ascertain whether the time had 
arrived for that examination ? 

Mr. Borcer. Well, we keep individual logbooks on each airplane, 
and the time that that airplane acquires is recorded as the reports 
come in from the actual flight operations. I would presume if I 
were the inspector, that is what I would be watching. I would be 
watching the logbooks on each individual airplane. 

Mr. Wotverton. I did not mean to shut you off, if you had not 
finished. Would it be possible for an inspection to be made and the 
condition ascertained by the inspector, without it having been called 
to his attention by your company as to the full use of the operating 
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In other words, is there any inspection that can be made to 


time ¢ 
an inspector; and if 


ascertain whether there is corrosion present, by 
so, do the inspectors do that, or do they depend upon you or your 
company or other companies telling them when the time has elapsed 
that there should be an inspection ¢ 

Mr. Borger. Well, for instance, in the first place, the time limits 
are established on the basis of mutual inspection. In other words, 
as Mr. Martin said, it is the conventional practice to start out with a 
low time figure when we get a new airplane or a new engine or a new 
We start out with low hourly limits, and then gradually we 


propeller. 
war- 


extend, as our experience indicates that such extensions are 
ranted, 

Now, the extensions are usually based upon the joint inspection by 
the airline people, by the CAA, and the manufacturer concerned ; 
usually they call the people in and say, “We are going to ask for 
an extension on this, and we think it is pretty good and we would 
like vou to take a look at it and see if you agree w ith us. 

There have been times when we have been refused such extensions. 
Usually it is our practice not to ask for such an extension unless we 
sincerely believe that an ap proval is warranted. 

Mr. Wotverron. Would it be practical for an inspection to be made 

f and when the Government desired to do so through its inspection 
service, independent, separate and apart from the action of the op- 
erating company in calling to their attention that the limit has been 
reached? In other words, do I make it plain? Is it practicable to 
expect or to require that the Government inspection service should 
make this inspection regardless of what your records may show as to 
the amount of time that the plane has been operated 

Mr. Borcer. Yes, sir, I think that the CAA inspector, if he desires, 
could call for special inspections from time to time. 

Mr. Wotverton. I appreciate that he could do it. Iam asking you 
whether that is practicable; and if so, for what reason / 

Mr. Borcer. It is not too practical. In the first place, it is not 
practical at a lot of stations other than the main base, for example, to 
pull a prop dome. It effects delay of the schedule at a line station. 
And furthermore, you require the special tools, although we usually 
have tools at every station to lock at a prop dome. 

Mr. Wotverton. I assume it would have to be made at a time and 
place where the necessasry facilities would be available. 

In asking these questions about the propeller, it is not that I have in 
iny own mind the thought that the propeller takes preeminence as a 
cause for accidents. It is merely to get at the whole question of 
inspection by a Government agent, whether it be the propeller, whether 
it be the engine, whether it be the governors, or whether it be the 
ducts. It is really corrosion where it could occur, and that is my 
basic thought, and not particularly making it seem important with 
reference to the propellers. 

Mr. Martin. I think the important thing in there is the periodic 
schedule inspections, where the CAA inspectors are there to look at 
the parts as they are taken down. You soon develop an ability to 
look at a propeller and say. “Well, that is in good shape, and it hasn't 
been used too long, and it isn’t full of sludge and it is in good condi 
tion.” So that their presence in the overhaul base provides a great 
deal of security and background to know whether the period is too 
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long, or too short, or just right, or to form a judgment and conti 

operate on it. 

Mr. Kearns. Sir, I would offer one point there, and that is this: Aj 
inspection you rarely find anything wrong. What you do at insj 
tion is, in effect, to refurbish the pieces and put in new seals, if n¢ 
sary, or clean out passages if necessar Vv, SO that when you ins pect, 
don’t find a black or a white situation ; you simply make sure that th 
is nothing particularly wrong, and return the piece of machin 
whatever it Is, engine or propeller, toa substantially fresh condition. 

Mr. Worverton. Of course, I do not want to take any more tin 
I have taken too much already—but what I have in my own m 
is the thought that all operations do not have back of them 
facilities that we know to be back of Pan American, for instance, | 
some of these others: and yet, they carry passengers. And this co 
mittee is interested from the st: indpoint of safety. I am interest 
from the over-all question of inspec tion to provide as high a degree « 
safety as possible for the traveling public. 

Mr. Boroer. Sir, if I may say so, it has been my own experie1 
in going around and viewing the maintenance facilities and the equi 
ment and personnel of the other scheduled airlines, that those prac- 
tices that I described are much the same, almost exactly the same, in a 
of the airlines. 

There is one other point I would like to add. First, with regard 
to Mr. Kearns’ remark, if we are finding on inspection too many 
things wrong, that means our time limit is too high, and we would 
reduce our time. We have had occasion to do that. 

Secondly, too many inspections, if we start taking some of the part 
of the engine apart that you see on these diagrams, we get into a con- 
dition that we in the airlines call “tinkeritis,” and we can actually be 
detrimental to safety by fooling with it. 

Mr. Wotverron. I have had that idea about my car. 

Mr. Borcer. It is the same thing. And we therefore develop, or try 
to develop, methods of checks and tests, where you see the ground run 
up, and every take-off you have a very brief ground run-up to check 
the integrity of the ignition system just before take-off. 

Periodically we have much more extensive ground run-ups, where 
all of the instruments are carefully observed and the readings are re- 
corded and checked against previous readings. We try to do as much 
as possible ; and that is why you see so many instruments in the cockpit 
of an airplane—to get ¢ -hecks on how the engine and the propeller and 
other devices are functioning. We do that ‘without ti uking the engine 
apart. 

You mentioned before about the lead accumulation or the sludge 
accumulation in the dome of the propeller. That is a condition we are 
aware of. If the propeller became sluggish on that, we would have a 

squawk from the pilot or the flight engineer long before we had any 
trouble with that propeller. It bothers a pilot to have a sluggish prop. 

Mr. Wotverton. I am going to conclude with this statement: That 
when it came to our attention that there had been such a strenuous 
ebjection made by the CAA and the CAB and the ATA, and Pratt & 
Whitney and other interested parties, to the issuance of order No. 4, 
with a detailed statement of the conditions that could arise as a result 
of the increased quality of tetraethyl lead, it occurred to me as I 
read much of that correspondence that was submitted to me by the 
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retary of the Interior, it was a mighty dangerous thing because of 


ese conditions that could arise as a result of corrosion. 
Now, naturally, a layman would think from the standpoint that if 


hat can happen in so many different ways, as was expressed in those 
tatements that were made, then naturally I think in terms of what 
nspection is there, either by the operating companies, by Government 
ficials, or otherwise, to make certain that those conditions do not exist 


hich the statements indicated had a direct bearing on safety. 
That is all that I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of any of these 


ntlemen whether, upon Oa issuance of this Petroleum Administra- 
, there was any automatic shortening of 


ie time between inspections pia overhauls on propellers and propeller 
ubs and mechanisms ? 
Mr. Martin. I don’t know the answer on that. 

linsHAW. Does anyone know the answer? 


Mr. 
Mr. Borcrr. We arbitrarily set up to have the time to pull the dome 


for an inspection. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. You pull it twice as often ? 

Mr. Borcer. Yes, sir. That is just strictly arbitrary until we find 
out. 

Mr. HinsHaw. That was your own order, was it? 

Mr. Boreer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HInsHaAw. No one else told you to do it ? 


No, sir. 


Mr. Boreer. 
Presumably, in the burning of high lea 


Mr. Hinsuaw. d content 


gasoline, a certain amount of that lead collects in the engine oil in the 


orm of sludge, is that correct ? 
Mr. Martin. We get a sludge deposit in the dome, which is a good 


entrifugal separator, as a matter of fact. It develops a centr ifugal 
ield which throws the heavier lead out against this other surface, 
emoving some of the lead content from the engine oil. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. So you actually have a lead separator in the dome? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Is there any other place in the propeller hub that it 


We have never observed it in any serious degree any- 
Apparently, the centrif- 


ugal field throws it out there as that is the furthermost portion of the 


Mr. Martin. 


Mr. Hinsunaw. Does it form against the shell of the hub as a deposit 


of some solid nature, or is it loose ? 


Mr. Martin. It is quite sticky and gummy. 
Mr. Hinsnaw. And it adheres to the dome, then ? 


Mr. Martrin. Yes. 
Mr. Hrnsuaw. That same oil passes through the governor, does it 


not? It passes through a number of valve mechanisms, I take it. 
Offhand, about how many valves does it pass through? How many 
valves are there in the governor ? 

Mr. Martin. There is one metering valve. 

Mr. Kearns. One main metering valve, 
there are really two. 

I can point that out to you. 
pump which takes in the oil 


and a by-pass valve, so 


This governor comprises a gear-type 
75 pounds per square inch pressure 
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and pumps it up to 200 or 300; that high-pressure oil is then metered 
by a pilot valve which translates inside the sleeve—you have to hay 
a very good light to see it—but the position of that valve with resp: 
to certain parts controls the flow of oil out to the propeller. The 
amount of oil coming from this pump that is not transmitted to t 
propeller is by-passed back to the engine system by a pressure reg 
lating valve. 

Mr. Martin. I would like to call vour attention to something t! 
has been done in the governor design aimed at preventing the kind 
of trouble I think you have in mind. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. | have not mentioned any trouble. 

Mr. Marvin. I read the question you asked Bill Littlewood. 

The pilot valve and the sleeve in which it operates are driven with 
respect to each other, and they actually operate by a translating m« 
tion, but they are driven with a rotary motion, so that it is self-clear 
ing. Wih a power drive turning it in a rotary sense, there is no 
friction to transitory motion. That was done deliberately to reduce 
friction in the governing system. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That happens, however, before the centrifugal clea 
ing action takes place in the hub, does it not ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Not entirely. In this type of system, the engine only 
supplies make-up oil to the propeller. Actually, the propeller oil 
system, except for leakage, is a tight system; so the oil that has been 
out here once and had the lead centrifuged out of it, goes back into 
the governor and thus is pumped up and comes back on the other 
side. Thus the only addition of oil to the system is to make up 
leakages. So the majority of the oil that goes to the governor has 
been out here before. 

Mr. Hinsnuaw. If that is a closed system, then the deposits in the 
propeller hub ought to be very slight, indeed. 

Mr. Martin. It increases the length of time that it takes to get a 
serious deposit. As I say, there is fresh leakage oil added all of the 
.time, and a small amount relative to the amount the pump is pump 
ing, but the order is probably 2 percent, or something of that sort, 
that is fresh supplied by the engine, and 98 percent recirculated. 

Mr. HrnsHaw. Then what makes a propeller governor go haywire? 

Mr. Martin. Well, that is a hard question to answer, without know- 
ing exactly what you are talking about, and I am not sure that IT could 
then. But to answer that as a generalization—— 

Mr. Htnsnaw. It so happens that certain members of this commit 
tee were on an airplane not long ago- 

Mr. Marriy. What kind of an airplane was it ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. A DC-%, in this case—in which the report was that 
the propeller governor had gone wrong and permitted an over-revving 
of the propeller, and so the engine had to be shut off and the propeller 
feathered. It was quite a unique experience for me, and I imagine 
the rest of them, flying over Chile with one propeller in a two-engine 
airplane. 

I had no idea what went wrong in the propeller governor, but that 
is What was reported to me; and I have since read reports concerning 
propeller governors which indicate that they do not always function 
per fectly. 

Mr. Martin. That is the single-acting governor system in a DC 
The most likely explanation for this happening is oil starvation. 
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Mr. Hinsnaw. Let me ask this: On a DC—6, does the record show 
that propeller governors have ever malfunctioned ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. From what cause? 

Mr. Martin. There are several that I can recall. One concerns a 
particular airline maintenance man who had an idea that the governor 
should be fitted up tighter than we think, and they fitted up some that 
way. That has been corrected and he no longer. does it, but it did 
happen. That is the only specific instance I can think of at the 
moment. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Has it ever happened that any foreign material 
lodged under a governor valve and prevented the seating of the valve? 
Mr. Martin. Not in the pilot valve, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Htnswaw. Or any other valve? 

Mr. Martin. I have no specific knowledge of it ever happening. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. That has been mentioned as a possibility to this 
committee, and that is why I asked the question. 

Mr. Martin. In general, as I pointed out to you, the scheme of 
driving those two parts is very effective in eliminating any detrimental 
effect. In fact, we have run governors, feeding them shavings and 
chips deliberately, and used contaminated oil, in an effort to find out 
what would happen, and we have done it to the point it was so bad 
that it literally chewed up the gear pockets, but it never affected the 
pilot-valve action. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Until, of course, the gears ceased to function ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. Then you think that this governor will not mal- 
function under any circumstances ? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir; I wouldn't say that. I explained to you a 
minute ago that it had to be fitted up properly. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Well, you say that they have malfunctioned ? 

Mr. Martrn. I would say this, Mr. Hinshaw: I think the hundréds 
of thousands of these governors that have flown 20 or 25 thousand 
hours have proven beyond any reasonable doubt that, given proper 
maintenance procedures, it is a very reliable and practical device. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In other words, you do not believe that if that device 
is properly maintained, it can malfunction ? 

Mr. Martry. I think the probability is very small. 

Mr. HinsHaw. Well, it is, of course, those very small probabilities 
that sometimes cause the trouble, and if anybody were to have guessed 
that three airplanes would have been dumped into the middle of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., inside of a couple of months, and nowhere else around the 
place, we might say that those possibilities were so remote as not to 
worry about it. But we have to worry. 

Mr. Martin. Having an engineering background as do you, I do not 
like to ever say that anything is absolute, because I do not believe it. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I take it that this other gentleman is going to discuss 
the conditions of the propellers, and so forth, that were found in these 
two accidents that we a Q 

Mr. Martin. Yes, 41 

Mr. Hinshaw. And 1 gathered from you that there is no possibility, 
within any foreseeable limits, of a malfunctioning occurring in the 
governor ¢ 

Mr. Martin. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. Now, what about in the pump that supplies the 
ve rsing pressures ¢ 3 

Mr. Martin. Actually, you see two sources of pressure for reversing 
one the governor, and one this electric pump. And either one of the 
is capab le of reve rsing the propeller. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I understand that the CAA either has or intends to 
call the propeller manufacturers together with certain representatives 
of their own, to go over the entire mechanism, all of the electrica| 
hook-ups, and everything else. { 

Mr. Martin. That is now being done. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. To find out just what might happen that has not 
already happened; is that correct ? 

Mr. Martin. Some of our engineering people are on this task group 
on the west coast now, visiting the airplane companies and the airline 
out there. We have had at least one meeting with the power-plan 
and propeller people in Washington, looking into the propelle: 
mechanism problem. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Well, this committee has been furnished with a list 
of 14 inadvertent reversings of propellers, inadvertent reversing of 
propellers, and have noted the actions that were taken as the result 
of these inadvertent reversings; and, of course, it is natural to wonde 
whether or not all of the foreseeable causes have been taken care of. 

All of the experienced causes have been taken care of, to the best of 
the ability of those who are engaged in the operation or the manufac 
ture of the propellers. We are naturally very much interested i 
what may have occurred in two of the three accidents in E auth, 
N. J., as in connection with the accident No. 2 which occurred to a 
Convair 240. The path of the falling airplane from the radar-scope 
indications would lead one to believe that it could have fallen in that 
path due to either a malfunctioning engine with a nonfeathered pro- 
peller, or to a reversed propeller, although the engine and propeller 
were found to be in a position—I believe the blade angle was 41 degrees 
on that side, when it was dug out of the cellar. 

I guess that is one of the things that your friend is going to discuss. 
Perhaps we have had enough of this, gentlemen. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Mr. Martin, which one of the men is going to dis 
cuss the reversed pitch, and so forth ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, either way you like. Mr. Lambeck has per- 
sonally been in on the investigation of the propellers from these last 
two Elizabeth accidents, as we all have, but he has been more intim: itely 
concerned with it. 

Mr. Beckwortn. That we might have an idea—and it may already 
have been stated as to who else we will hear; I was not here at the 
beginning, and I am very sorry for it—would you mind stating what 
else is on the program in the way of the information that we are to 
have? In other words, you will talk, and then who else? 

Mr. Moorerry. We have four people here from Pratt & Whitney. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Will each of the four wish to make an explanation, 
or will there be just one ? 

Mr. Mooserry. We will have one, and then there will be others who 
will answer questions. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Will you go ahead and give us a statement as to 
what you may have found in reference to the two air planes ? 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND P. LAMBECK, CHIEF PRODUCT 
ENGINEER, HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLER CO. 


Mr. Lampecx. My name is Raymond P. Lambeck. 

Mr. Beckwortu, And your position ? 

Mr. Lampeck. Chief product engineer, Hamilton Standard. 

[ participated in the examination of the main propeller compo- 
nents from both the Convair at Elizabeth, N. J., crash, and the Na- 
tional Air Lines DC-6. 

In the case of the Convair propellers, as I believe you mentioned, 
Mr. Hinshaw mentioned, both propellers were found in positive pitch 
at the time they were located among the wreckage. 

In a crash of that type, almost the entire aircraft structure and most 
of the general hydraulic system, wiring system, and fuel system, are 
completely destroyed, so about the only things that are still available 
for examination are a few of the more durable parts, like the pro- 

eller hub, and the propeller governors, and parts of the engine. 

It is my understanding that the general examination of the power- 
plant parts, including the engines and propellers and propeller com- 
ponents, showed no faults. I know I participated in examination of 
the propeller governors, and in parts of the propeller hub. 

All of the parts that were not specifically damaged by the crash 
itself in quite obvious fashion were still in workable condition. There 

as some mention of the fact that the propeller-blade angles were dif- 
ferent as the two propeller hubs were found. That is not particularly 
surprising, We have had many cases of propeller hubs being involved 
in anything from wheels-up landings to crashes, and it is quite com- 
mon for the propeller-blade angles to change at the time the propeller 
hits something. The impact blows on the leading edge of the pro- 
peller blade have a tendency to turn the blade to some angle other 
than the one at which it was originally operating, and it is quite easy 
for it to move the piston within the pitch-changing mechanism to 
another location. 

We did, as a matter of fact, at one time take some high-speed pho- 
tographs of a propeller when it was undergoing impact blows in run- 
ning it through at that time a snowbank, and it showed some very 
severe turning of the propeller blades. In that test, in the manner 
in which the impact blows were applied, the turning tendency was 
toward a higher pitch, and it turned very rapidly and very severely 
in that direction. And so, it is not greatly surprising that in the 
course of crashing, the propellers might wind up at some setting 
other than their initial setting. They are not locked, in other words, 
at any specific angle, but are held at a proper governing angle by the 
action of the governor, and at the time of the crash may be turned 
to another angle. 

In summary, in other words, we have found no indication that the 
propellers were in other than a normal blade angle at the time that 
the airplane crashed. And the lack of availability of other parts of 
the system does not allow for any conclusion as to its condition. 

Mr. BecxwortH. What kind of consideration have you given to 
the possibility that perhaps one of the propellers reversed and the 
pilot was able to turn some gadget and put it back in the place where 
it should be? I suppose, first, there would not be any positive proof 
of that occurrence, and there would be no way of doing it. 
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Mr. Lampeck. If that had occurred, there would be no distinct wa 
to determine that it had. All that it is possible to go by is the fi 
condition of the parts; and so far as the parts of the propeller hu ‘ 
and governing mechanisms are concerned, there was no fault in the) 
that would have contributed toward putting a propeller in the revers 
pitch position. If there was some other fault in some of the othe: 
parts of the system, for example in the airplane installation outs 
of these particular problems, there would be no way to determine it 

It does seem, however, a bit unlikely, considering the timing s¢ 
quence of the accident, that such a thing could have occurred. Ther 
was a fairly good time schedule established between the time whe: 
he appeared to be in good flying condition, and the time when he 
crashed, and it was a relatively short period, on the order of 20 se 
onds, and it would have required a fairly fine combination of actions 
to have taken place in order to have come out exactly the way they 
did, and leave him again with power on in positive pitch at the tin 
the airplane hit. 

Mr. Beckwortn. With your wealth of technical knowledge abo 
propellers reversing, would you state what are two or three of t! 
primary causes why a propeller would inadvertently reverse / 

Mr. Lewin secK. Well, the propeller is provided with an attachment 
which will receive an electrical signal. When it receives a prope 
electrical signal, it transmits the hydraulic pressure necessary to re 
lease the normal low take-off pitch and allow the propeller to go into 
the negative range, that is, the reverse-blade angle. Anything that 
would transmit that type of signal to the propeller could cause it to 
go into reverse pitch. 

There have been no instances recorded of a power-on-flight re 
versal due to any means except providing that type of signal to the 
solenoid valve on the propeller governor. There might be any of a 
great variety of individual faults within the electrical system that 
could conceivably cause such a signal to be transmitted, but primarily 
they classify as only two things: One would be moving the throttle 
for the individual engine into the reverse position in flight. That 
is normally prevented by the action of the aircraft manufacturer 
provided safety switch, which prevents the throttle being moved into 
the reverse position unless the airplane is on the eround. But it is 
conceivable that due to some misrigging or some fault in that, it 
would be possible to move the throttle into reverse position in flight, 
and that has happened. 

It is also conceivable that some other source of power might be 
applied to the electrical lead to this solenoid valve. That could in 
turn cause the propeller to go to reverse pitch in flight. There are 
protections against that type of fault, also, in the commercial in- 
stallation. 

Mr. Martin. One of the instances you named was clearly traced 
to that one, and that was found. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. That happened in Chicago, I believe. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. But there was no accident that resulted. 

Mr. Lampeck. There was an instance of on-the-ground reversal in 
Chicago, due to an electrical fault of that type. where power was 
inadvertently applied to the signaling lead to the reverse solenoid 
valve on the propeller, and it led to a reversal. 
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Mr. Martin. This committee action of the CAA that you referred 
to, is paying particular attention to that problem in their survey of 
aircraft. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is our understanding. 

Now, I do not believe—pardon me, I am not asking questions, you 
are. Go ahead. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Go ahead. That is all that I had at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I do not believe that the report of the CAB investi- 
gators has been released yet on the possible or probable causes in 
connection with either of these latter two accidents at Elizabeth, N. J.. 
but it has occurred to the committee that if it is possible in some way 
to have an inadvertent reversal, that of course it might have likewise 
been possible for the pilot, upon discovery of this reversal, to have 
recovered the forward pitch of the propeller before landing. Ob 
viously, if anything such as inadvertent reversal occurred in flight, 
his first object would be to change that pitch. How would he go 
about it? 

— Lampeck. That might depend to some extent upon what action 

» had taken just prior to his Redline that a propeller had gone to 
reverse pitch. For example, the pilots are very familiar with the fact 
that if you pull the throttle past the detent, it will be in the reverse 
position and it will call for the propeller to go to reverse pitch. So 
conceivably if a pilot in flight pulled a throttle down against the stop 
and the propeller reversed, he would realize that he had somehow 
closed his reversing switches and would move the throttle forward 
in order to bring the propeller back out of reverse. That has hap- 
pened in a number of recorded cases, where the pilot in closing the 
throttle did reverse the propeller because of some fault in the throttle 
stop arrangement or in the rigging of the switches. Then he moved 
the throttle forward and the propeller did reverse, and he continued 
with his landing. 

If, on the other hand, the reversal was caused by power being ap 
plied by accident, through some electrical fault, to the reversing 
solenoid, it could occur when he had taken no action whatever. In 
that case, he would not be inclined to move the throttles, I do not 
believe, and he would probably push the feathering button in an 
effort to feather from the reverse position. 

Mr. Martin. In which case, the propeller-—— 

Mr. Lampeck. If the power had persisted to the solenoid valve, 
the propeller would have been found, in the Convair 240 accident, 
still in the reverse position, because that action would not bring about 
an unreversal. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. I am sure you can understand how it is difficult 
for laymen such as we are to comprehend all of the technical facts 
that may be involved in these things, but inquiry of pilots and some 
little experience in flying has indicated that occasionally a governor 
has stuck or required to be loosened somehow, and at that point a 
pilot is likely to maneuver the throttles in an attempt to unstick the 
governor. 

If there were an inadvertent reversal in flight, would that not be 
one of his objects in the realization that it might be due to some 
malfunctioning in connection with the governor, or would he take 
any action with respect to the props / 
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Mr. Lampeck. | doubt he would do anything to the throttles w 
he had just closed them, because the pilots are very familiar \ 
the fact that that action is the same action that they take in — ng 
for a normal reversal, and they first close the throttles and then pl 
them past detent into the reverse position. 

Mr. Hrinsuaw. In connection with this Convair accident, what 
was your observation concerning the propellers themselves as the) 
were found? Did you have the feeling that both propellers wer 
operating under power, or that perhaps one of them was not operat 
ing under full power ? 

Mr. Lamepeck. It is not possible to tell that clearly from examining 
the parts. The propellers would be rotating at pretty much the same 
speed whether they were operating under power or under contro! 
of the governor, or whether they were windmilling. Since they are 
operating at about the same speed, the nature of the damage that 
they would sustain in a crash would be pretty much the same. So 
that it is not very obvious from examining the propellers whetlh« 
they were power-off or power-on. 

However, they were in the positive pitch range, and in a positio 
to be operating under power; and, as I understand it, the examinatio 
of the engines showed no fault in the primary parts of the power plant 
So that, unless there was a fault somewhere else in the power-plant 
system, such as, for example, the fuel system, there would be no rea 
son to expect them to be operating in anything other than positive 
power. 

Mr. Hrxstaw. My reason for asking that question was, if my mem 
ory serves me correc tly, the prope ers on one engine were rt athe r bent, 
and on the other one they were shattered, and that gave me the idea 
that there was probably a difference in the two-engine operations at 
the time that it landed. 

Mr. Lampecx. The two propellers hit entirely different things. The 
airplane hit half on a building and half off, and exactly what parts 
of the building the right-hand propeller hit are not too clear, but cer- 
tainly it was a different type of substance than whatever the left 
propeller hit. So that you could very well have different degrees of 
damage on the two propellers, even though they were both rotating at 
the same speed and under the same amount of power. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Let me ask you one final question, then. An air- 
plane coming in for a landing at a speed of approximately 130 miles 
an hour, which I presume is about the average speed, the approach 
speed on an ILS beam for a Convair, if there were a malfunctioning 
which would cause either a flattening of the propeller or an inad- 
vertent reversal, would you say that the forward speed of the airplane 
would be reduced to such a point that it would stall # 

Mr. Lampeck. Actually, that is something that would need to be 
answered by the airplane manufacturers or airlines, who have much 
more knowledge of the detailed flight characteristics of the airplane 
than we do. I can say only this: that there have been two or three 
cases which I can recall of either a Convair 240 or some other airplane 
having a propeller in reverse position in flight with the power cut 
rather than power on, and it was still maneuverable. But where it 
goes beyond that, I am not sure. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That, in full flight, would be something about 250 
miles an hour? 
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Mr. Lampeck. At about the same air speed, at low air speed. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That occurred on the border of an airfield, and I 
think I remember the case. 

Mr. Lampeck. Yes. There was one case, I believe, that was on the 
list of 14 incidents that you mentioned, which was on a Convair air- 
plane at Tulsa. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. And on the border of the airport, barely off the 
ground, coming in for a landing. 

Mr. Lampeck. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cartyie. I would like to ask one question. 

Did I = ‘stand you to say that after a crash such as these at 
Elizabeth, N. J., it would be almost impossible to examine the pro- 
peller or the components of the propeller and to gain definite and 
natiainohery information as to what the position of the propeller was 
prior to the crash? 

Mr. Lampeck. You can get the approximate information as to the 
angles of the propeller blades at the instant of the crash; but, so far 
as their operating condition 1 minute before, or 2 minutes before, or 
even 10 seconds before, there is no positive way of telling where they 
might have been. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Chairman, I asked only about this second acci- 
dent at Elizabeth. In the third accident, the reports were that one 
engine had failed, its propeller had been feathered, and that a second 
engine was found to have had its propeller in a reverse-pitch posi- 
tion upon landing. What explanation is there given of that? 

Mr. Lampeck. We examined the propeller parts and the governor 
parts for both the No. 3 and No. 4 engines, which were the ones in 
question ; also, of course, the No. 1 and No. 2 engines, but in very de 
tailed fashion all of the propeller components from the No. 3 and 
No. 4 engines of that airplane. There again, an examination of No. 
t showed the propeller and governor were in satisfactory condition. 
The propeller blades had apparently been in the full-feathered posi 
tion at the time the airplane crashed, with the engine stopped. And 
there is supplementary evidence from within the engine that there was 
no rotation of that engine at the time of the crash. That would ind 
cate, presumably, a normally feathered propeller and a shot dow 
engine. 

On the No. 3 nacelle, the propeller at the time it was found, immedi- 
ately after the crash, was found to have the blades turned to the full 
reverse position. Our examination of the propeller parts and the 
governor parts from that nacelle again indicated no fault in any of 
the mechanical pieces. 

We examined them further, the parts further, in order to find any 
other indications that might account for the angle of the propeller 
blades, and we did find two things, or more than two things, and I 
would like to mention two things particularly which I think illus 
trate clearly the nature of our examination. 

I have photographs that I would like to show you to illustrate these 
things that we looked at. 

One of them is a photograph of the three blades. This photograph 
is taken looking in a direction facing the propeller, looking rearward, 
facing the propeller, with the stub ends of the blades turned to what 
would correspond to the full reverse position. 
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We find that, in the case of two of the blades, the fractures are of 
type which would be caused by running into some barrier, or into thy 
ground, with the blades turned to seme low pitch or flat pitch or rm 
verse pitch, or anything in that general range; but, in the third ¢ 
the fracture is of a type that would be caused, if you assume the te 
peller is in full reverse pitch, by a blow from the rear of the propelle 
Which is physically impossible with an airplane moving forward. If 
you turn that blade, however, to the positive low-pite he position, ther 
the direction of loading that caused that fracture corresponds to a 
load applied against the leading edge of the blade in a rotating 
propeller 

It gives a good indication that the propeller must have been at 
about that angle at the instant that the airplane crashed. 

We looked at the forward parts of the propeller, and I have 
picture here which shows an indentation, very deep, in the end of the 
piston sleeve in the dome, which engages the levers of the positive low 
pite h mechanism, and it is these levers which keep the prope ‘Her from 
going into reverse pitch unless it receives a proper reversing signal 
from the control sign: il. The presence of three deep indentations of 
the type illustrated in this photograph indicates a very extreme load 
placed upon the mechanism at some time. It is very much different 
from the results of the normal wear which is encountered in service. 

We ran a series of tests to determine what sort of load it would take 
to produce an indentation of that type, and we found that the load 
required was at least 66,000 pounds, and possibly as high as 80,000 
pounds; at the lower of those values we got very slight impressions, 
and at the 80,000-pound value we got heavier impressions. 

In trying to determine whether it is possible to get that amount of 
load in flight, we considered the most severe case of loading that could 
concelvi ably occur, and it amounted to only DO.O00 pounds, which was 
omewhat lower than the amount we found necessary to produce im 
pressions of that type. 

a is possible, however, in turning the blades so as to shear them 

‘ fracture them, to produce higher loads than can be produced by 
ad flight loading. 

We reached the conclusion, from the examination of evidence of 
this type—and these are samples—that the propeller was actually in 
positive pitch against the low-pitch stops at the instant of the crash, 
but that the impact of the crash forced the stops to release and drove 
the propeller into the reverse range. 

As supplementary to those tests, we ran additional tests to deter- 
mine whether it is possible to release the stops due to any type of 
impact load which you can get in flight, due to, for example, suddenly 
interrupting the supply of oil to the governors so as to allow the pro- 
peller blades to come to a low-pitch position against the low-pitch 
saa The amount of loading there 1s very much smaller than the 
amount that would produce these indentations, and it is almost a 
small fraction of that, and it produces no effect at all of releasing the 
low- pite h stops. 

On the basis of the examination of these parts, we feel that the 
propeller at the time of the crash was in the positive low-pitch posi- 
tion. There is some indication that it was possibly windmilling in 
that position rather than power-on, because there is no indication of 
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impact marks at higher blade angles than positive low pitch; that is, 
such as you might expect if it was a power-on condition. 

—_ ‘indicates, in other words, that the airplane probably had 
we t propeller feathered at the time of the crash, and No. 3 propeller 

vindmilling with power off, so that there was no power on the right- 

ind side of the airplane, and whatever drag you would get from 
one windmilling propeller. In fact, witnesses’ statements seemed to 
ndicate that even the No. + propeller was windmilling for at least a 
part of the flight, and perhaps for the major portion of the time when 
the airplane was in trouble. That would be an even greater amount 
of drag on the right-hand side. 

Mr. Beckworrn. As you made these studies and more or less came 
to the conclusion that you have expressed here this afternoon, did 
CAB, through its representatives, accompany you, and did you all 
discuss these various things that you have referred to, or not 4 

Mr. Lampeck. We examined the propellers in cooperation with the 
CAB at the time of the initial investigation. We brought these 
various indications to their attention at the time as being things which 
were unusual, in our experience, and which we felt required some 
explanation and some study. 

We conducted tests to determine what load it would take, for exam 
ple, to produce Impressions of this type, independently of the CAB, 
and have reported in summary what our findings are, and intend to 
send them a complete written report for their use in finally determining 
the true nature of this accident. 

Mr. Beckworru. What I have in mind specifically is this: As you 
studied the pitch of a given propeller and discussed the normalcy of it 
or the abnormalcy of it, was there a CAB man standing there righ near 
you asking questions, or pe rhaps you asking him a question and you 
making a comment and he likewise making a comment? Did that kind 
of thing take place in general, or not / 

Mr. Lampeck. If I underst: oa you correctly; it did. We worked, as 
I said, cooperatively in examining the parts, and making note of all 
of the indications; and particularly noting anything which appeared 
unusual, 

Based on those discussions with the CAB, and at their request, we 
continued with test work in order to determine what type of loading 
could produce these marks, and in order to try to assist in more com- 
pletely determining the basic reasons for the crash of the airplane. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Has your work with reference to these crashes 
been about completed ¢ 

Mr. Lampeck. Yes: we lave. 

Mr. Beckworrn. And the conclusions that you have reached, I as 
sume, have been written up and either have already been transmitted 
to CAB or soon will be ? 

Mr. Lampeck. We have at the moment given them a summary report 
of the factual findings, together with our comments as to the concelu- 
sions we would draw from them; and we plan to make a more complete 
written report on that. 

Mr. Beckwortu. After you point out your conclusions, do you then 
go into the realm of probabilities, or not ? 

Mr. Lameeck. It would undoubtedly be necessary to do so in order 
to get a complete explanation for the entire incident. I do not believe 
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that we would plan to go to quite that extent in this propeller report 
which we plan to submit to them. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I would assume from the statement just made that 
No. 4 engine was likewise not operating at the time of the crash, 
your opinion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lampeck. That is correct. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. There was a double engine failure, and one prope 
windmilling, which would cause a certain amount of drag on that side / 

Mr. Lampeck. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. It would no doubt be an improper question to 
quire of you as to whether or not the airplane would be flyable at 1 
speed at which both engines went dead, and, if so, at what rate of clit 
or descent. That, I take it, is not within the realm of your division. 

Mr. Lampeck. I am not sufficiently familiar with the airplane to 
able to answer that conclusively. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. Obviously, it is designed to take off with three e 
gines operating, and to continue its flight. Now, whether or not 
would continue with two engines and one propeller windmilling 
another subject. 

Mr. Marrin. Mr. Lambeck said one engine was windmilling, in h 
opinion, and the other one was feathered. Now, I do not think that 
he meant to go from there and say that there was a double power-pla1 
failure. Why that propeller was feathered, we do not know. The pilo 
might have feathered it, and the propeller might have feathered b 
cause something was wrong with it that we have not been able to find 
But I just wanted to make it clear that we have not concluded that tw 
engines failed, and we have no basis for that. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. There were two engines inoperative ? 

Mr. Lampeck. Yes, and the reason not determined. In a crash of 
this type, which usually involves quite complete destruction of th 
aircraft and considerable fire, only the more durable parts of the sys 
tem are available for examination, and those generally include th: 
engines and the propellers. But they generally do not include various 
other parts of the power-plant system installed in the aircraft, like 
the fuel system and like the wiring and like a number of other things 
of that type. 

Mr. Wotverton. Might I ask one question, please? Going back to 
the demonstration that was made on the exhibit that we have here, we 
were shown how the propeller could be feathered or how it could be 
reversed, and is that operation necessary individually with each pro 
peller, or does the thing operate automatically on three or four or 
whatever the number of propellers might be ? 

Mr. Lameecr. In this particular airplane it is necessary for the 
pilot to select the proper push button and push it in order to start the 
feathering operation. He must determine which propeller needs to be 
feathered, and then push the proper button; and there is one push 
button and one feathering button for each propeller. 

Incidentally, in this case, it would not have been the pilot; as I] 
understand it, the No. 3 and No. 4 feathering buttons are in almost 
all cases out of reach of the pilot in the DC—6, and he asks the co- 
pilot to push the proper button. 

Mr. Wotverton. Would the fact that one of them was feathered, as 
vou term it, and one of them in reverse, and one windmilling, indi- 
cate—— 
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Mr. Hinsuaw. That is not quite it. There was one of them 
feathered and one of them in low pitch, and the other two were 
operating. 

Mr. Wotrverron. I thought he said one was in reverse. 

Mr. Lampeck. One was found after the crash in reverse, but our 
examination indicates it was actually in the positive take-off low- 
pitch position at the time of the crash, and was knocked into the re- 
verse position by the impact. 

Mr. Wotverron, Was there anything to indicate that the pilot had 
proceeded to either feather or to reverse his engines and had only been 
able to actually operate one or two of them before the accident 
happened ? 

Mr. Lampeck. There would be no very clear way to tell. The 
pilot’s operating procedure includes, besides pushing the push button 
a feather a propeller, turning various switches in the cockpit in order 
to shut that power plant down completely. Those switches were so 
damaged and disarranged by the crash itself that their positions were 
no longer considered significant. 

For example, the switches on No. 1 and No. 2 engines were not in any 
reasonable pattern, but it is quite apparent that those two engines 
were undoubtedly operating properly. So it is logical to draw from 
that a conclusion that you cannot depend upon the location of the 
switches of the No. 3 and No. 4, either. 

Mr. Wotverton. Was there anything about either or any of these 
accidents—and by the way, I might ask, Did you examine the pro- 
pellers in all three accidents that happened ? 

Mr. Lampeck. In only the second and third, which we have dis- 
cussed here. 

Mr. Wotverron. Now, in that accident where the airplane came 
across the guide path where the controller had been telling him that 
he was too far one way and to turn his plane, and he turned it and 
instead of stopping or going along the guide path he went right 
through the guide path and came across and took what seemed to some 
to be a precipitous drop, did the condition of the propellers in that 
case indicate that that unusual course that the pilot took could have 
happened asa result of any propeller failure ? 

Mr. Lampeck. We found no mechanical difficulties in either the pro- 
pellers or the governors from that airplane that would account for 
their failing to govern normally; and, as I have said, the propellers 
were found in the positive pitch, with indications they received im- 
pacts at several angles in the positive pitch range in the course of the 
crash, but no indications that they were at any time in reverse pitch 
from the time of impact onward. 

Mr. Wotverton. Would it have been possible for anything to have 
happened to those propellers that would have caused the plane to 
take such a changed position in flight as was indicated by the course 
that that plane took before it actually dropped into the ground ? 

Mr. Lampeck. Well, if there was some fault in the control system in 
the airplane, it would not be possible to determine it because of the 
extent of damage to the aircraft. But as I said, there was no fault 
found in the propeller which would indicate that there was any reason 
for it to be other than governing in a normal fashion. 

Mr. Wotverron. Can you vizualize any difficulty that may have 
arisen that would have caused a pilot, in coming in a course like that 
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and being advised to come this way to get the guide path, and j 
of striking it and going through had str: ayed from it and cut right 
across it and drop sped can you visualize anything in the way of 


iperation of the propellers that might have produced such an unusual 
situation / 

Mr. LAMBECK. Not to my knowledge. I do not believe up to tl 
point of the erash itself, his path would be unusual. It has bee: 
described to me as being the normal overshoot that they do in 
attempt to make a correction, and finally get on the guide path. At 
that point, that distance away from the airport, as I understand it, t] 
airplane is inclined to cross the guide path and then turn and con 
back onto it again, and it may cross it several times, but by sue randian's 
smaller amounts until finally it stays on the path. And up to the 
point where the airplane c¢ rashed, it appeared to be conducting a nor 
mal landing, from everything that 7 have heard. 

Mr. Wotverron. I assume it would be very difficult for 
answer that in any definite way. It is only that we are seeking, as 
far as we can, in most instances as laymen, excusing my friend here, 
toascertain what could have cansed such accidents at a particular spot, 
three of them inside of 2 montl 
unusual, 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Mr. Chairman, I think that we had better vet on 
with this other thing, that ties right into this: this question of spark 
ph gs and all of he rest of it, with the other gentlemen. 

Mr. Beckworrn. I am merely waiting for the questions to cease. 

Mr. Martin. I would like to say one more thing. We have been 

aturally very much disturbed at the publici ity over this third accident, 
mt disturbed to the point of believing that it may result in a lot of 
preconceived ideas that would lead to not finally determining what did 
cause this accident. It is beginning to be a very easy thing, it seems, 
tosay that all unexplained accidents are caused by reversing propellers. 

We therefore think this evidence that Mr. Lambeck has prese nted 
here, that the No. 3 propeller was not in reverse at the time of impact, 
is extremely important; and I want to make sure of one thing more 
that you gentlemen understand, because I do not think it is commonly 
unde rstood. A reve rsed propeller, power off, produces a some what 
lower drag than a windmilling propeller In a normal low-pitch posi 
tion. Now, an airplane like the Convair, for example is, as a matter 
of routine test, required to cut power in the middle of take-off so that 
one propeller is windmilling at low pitch, and to go ahead and take 
off. That is a part of its certification testing. 

Now, if, with power off, that propeller is in reverse, the airplane 
would fly just as well as it would in forward pitch. 

On the DC—6, for example, United Airlines rigged up an airplane 
so that they could reverse in flight at will. They toured their com- 
plete route ‘and had all of their flight crews get on ‘board and go ahead 
and reverse, at all different air speeds and ‘flight conditions, to show 
them how the airplane handled, how it flew, and what kind of sound 
it made, and so forth. It flew surprisingly well, in the eyes of most 
of the pilots who had the experience. In fact, they tell me that the 
amount of trim required to even trim the airplane was very small. If 
was four degrees rudder trim, and no lateral trim. 

I am afraid this idea that reversing is the root of all evil is getting a 
little bit exaggerated. 
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, and in some instances rather 
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Mr. Beckwortru. Thank you for that comment. 
Now, who is the other witness who is going to appear / 


STATEMENT OF F. H. FLYNN, SERVICE MANAGER, PRATT & 
WHITNEY AIRCRAFT DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Mr. Fiyxnn. My name is F. H. Flynn, service manager of Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft division of United Aircraft Corp. 

There has been a great deal of testimony given to your committee, 
I understand, on the effects of lead. We in Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
over the years have observed the effects of lead on various parts of 
engines, and we are definitely concerned about the increase in the lead. 
We thought it would simplify things for your committee if we brought 
down some parts from some engines, both from field service as well 
as some of our experimental engine running, and we have done so. 
They are available over here. 

I would like to have Mr. Bentzinger, who is head of the technical 
section of our service department, go through and give you an expla- 
nation of the various exhibits that we have here. We also have rep- 
resentatives of our engineering department here. 

Mr. Beckwortu. What is the best procedure here to convey this 
to us ¢ 

Mr. Frynn. I think we will have Mr. Bentzinger bring these over in 
small groups, and he can explain them and pass them around to you. 

Before he does that, however, I would like to state that we also 
have here Mr. Borger, of Pan American Airlines, who has had quite 
a good deal of experience in watching the condition of motors installed 
in his airplanes. In addition, he is operating our competitors’ engines 
also, and you may wish to ask him some questions at a later period. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. BENTZINGER, TECHNICAL SUPERVISOR OF 
SERVICE, PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT DIVISION OF UNITED 
AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Mr. Benrztncer. I think some of you gentlemen have seen these 
exhibits. 

Over the years we have done a great deal of work in an effort to 
combat the effects of lead in our engines. A great deal of it has been 
concentrated on the development of a spark plug or a type of plug 
which could readily digest the quantities of lead which we were 
expected to use in our fuel. 

This little group of spark plugs is just a few—probably a dozen or 
14 there—of the number of plugs that we have tested in a period of 
a year’s time in an effort to find a plug which would function satis- 
factorily with large amounts of lead. 

That is not to imply that the spark plugs now in service in the 
airlines are so very unsatisfactory from this standpoint. They do 
operate. But we are attempting to develop a plug which is con- 
siderably better in that respect. 

The question has come up a number of times of just what lead does 
in a spark plug. If you will examine these, this little exhibit, you 
will see how the lead gathers between the ceramic nose insulator of the 
spark plug and the outside shell or the ground electrode. The lead 
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forms over the entire ceramic central portion, and what happens 

that the lead finally gets there in sufficient concentration to cause t! 
plug to misfire. In other words, the electrical discharge from 
center electrode, instead of jumping the gap and firing the charge, 
discharges itself over the surface of the electrode and the cylind 
does not fire. 

Here are two more samples. You can observe the deposit of lea 
on the inside of the barrel or the threaded portion and how it acc 
mulates. It accumulates on the ceramic portion of the plug as 
indicated by these two examples. 

You may pass those around and observe what takes place on th 
inside of them. 

Mr. Caruyie. Well, any kind of fuel would cause some sedimen 
deposit there, would it ? 

Mr. Benrzincer. Unleaded fuel would not cause a leaded deposit 
and the rate of deposition is a function of the amount of lead in th 
fuel and the operating conditions. Naturally, if you change from 
cubic centimeters of lead per gallon to 4 cubic centimeters, the rat: 
of deposition would increase. In like manner, we know from expe 
rience that if the mixture is changed to what we term “a leaner mix 
ture,” you might call it a more conservative mixture, the rate of depos 
increases. 

The airlines, of course, like to run on as little fuel as possible, as wi 
all do, even with our automobiles; and in doing that they lean the 
mixture down as far as they can and still maintain stable operation. 
However, the leaner you get with those mixtures, the greater the rat 
of deposit of this lead on the plugs and in the entire combustion cham 
ber. 

It is for that reason, or that is one of the reasons, that the operators 
do not like additional lead, because it does not permit them to operate 
at the minimum fuel consumptions which would be permissible with a 
lower-lead-content fuel. 

These are exhaust valves. These exhibits indicate the deposits of 
léad that I mentioned to you. You can see them on there. This valve 
is one that suffered attack from the lead compounds and heat. The 
lead compounds work on the valve. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Are you going to pass these around ¢ 

Mr. Benrzincer. I do not think these are particularly significant 
except for the deposit. 

This is one that is significant, which shows the ravages of lead 
attack, 

Mr. Beckworru. What is the final result of this condition right 
here, as an engine operates ¢ 

Mr. Benrzincer. You mean how does it progress ¢ 

Mr. Beckwortnu. Suppose I have an engine with this in it, this 
valve as it is right now; what will it do to the engine? 

Mr. Benrzincer. That valve would continue to operate in its pres- 
ent condition. 

Mr. Becxworrnu. Does it beat up the engine ? 

Mr. Bentzincer. No, it does not beat up the engine. The valve will 
get worse, though, and that condition will not heal itself. In other 
words, it will progress, and it will get to look more like the second ex- 
ample, until ultimately this rim section becomes thin, and becomes in- 
candescent at times to the point that it is capable of preigniting the 
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charge, or of actually burning the metal, because it is so thin the heat 
cannot be dissipated from it. We do not have a real classic example 
of what goes on beyond that point. 

Mr. Wotverron. What is the effect on the operation of the engine? 
Does it cause engine failure ? 

Mr. Bentrzincer. Yes, sir; it may progress to the point where the 
valve will overheat and subsequently fail. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Will it cause a fire? 

Mr. Benrzineer. It might. What actually happens—you may 
draw your own conclusions from it—what actually happens is that it 
heats and the corrosion continues until finally it begins to leak past the 
seal. The temperature of those gases is so high that it has the same 
effect as a cutting torch and the metal is just eroded away by flame. 
[t gets up into this portion of the valve which we call the neck section, 
and about 99 out of 100 valve failures are right at that point because 
of the corrosive attack of lead heating that down and down and down 
until finally it just fails. The seat probably gets to look as those 
examples look, and failure is the result. 

You will observe on this one how the valve has necked down from 
the corrosive attack. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Does that just break ? 

Mr. Benrzincer. That is when failure occurs. And the head sec- 
tion—the big domed portion goes down into the combustion chamber, 
and there just is not enough room between the cylinder head and the 
piston to accommodate it. The result is a battering of all of the parts 
associated with it and it can crack a cylinder head. It is very rarely 
that we see that. 

Mr. Hrnsnaw. Is that what is called swallowing a valve? 

Mr. Benrzincer. That is right: it is exactly that. 

Mr. Hrnsuaw. This valve and its stem here is hollow; is it not? 

Mr. Benrzincer. Yes. Here is a section of it. It is filled about 
two-thirds of the way up through the stem with sodium, to promote 
cooling and 

Mr. Beckwortrnu. Do you have one in its normal shape, the way it 
ought to look when it is new? 

Mr. Bentzincer. Yes; I have one here. 

In addition to the effect on spark plugs and valves, the lead also 
attacks the valve guide, that is, the portion of the engine that guides 
that valve in its movement. We have done a great deal of work in 
an attempt to develop a valve guide which would also work with this. 
I do not know how many valve guides we did actually try—valve and 
guide combinations. I think it was somewhere around 88 in the last 

t years—that is, about 88 different combinations of valves and guides 
in the last 4 years—in an attempt to overcome this condition. We 
began with this type of a guide, which is a bronze guide having a 
stainless-steel lip to prevent the corrosion of the bottom part or the 
hottest part of the guide. Even with this type of construction you 
can see in this particular part the corrosion that takes place. 

We developed a high nickel cast-iron guide, which does not show 
the effects of lead attack as much as the older type. That is the valve 
guide which is in operation in most of our engines today. It took a 
great deal of work and a great deal of development to produce these 
parts; and the valve which we ultimately had to come to, to get around 
this problem, is a very expensive part, as the airlines will attest. 
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As some of the work that we have done to get around the effects 

lead, Mr. Drogemuller ran engines at the University of Kentucky 
development work, and tried to overcome the effects of lead by ad lin 
additional scavenging agents to try to get rid of it. The tetraet! \ 
lead is placed in the gasoline together with a scavenging agent, ethy 
lene dibromide, and the two are combined in what is called one theo 
of scavenger, the amount of scavenger theoretically required ¢ 
scavenge a fixed amount of lead. 

We tried to improve the condition by adding more scavenger. We 
the exhaust valve seat tried to disappear, and you ean see from thi 
sections what happened when we added additional scavenger. 

You see this one is cut away and eaten away down, and this is 
valve seat that we would normally have at the end of an overhau 
period, 

You will observe how one of these parts has just disap pei ared. 

That was just one of our experiments in an attempt to get awa 
from the troubles we have with lead. 

Here are some very dirty exhibits, and I do not think vou want to 
handle them. This shows the accumulation of lead sludge from thi 
crankpin of a crankshaft and all of this is probably 75 percent lead, 
and is very sticky and dirty stuff. That bolt was removed from the 
crankshaft of an R-2800 engine, and it was simply removed and 
placed in that box, and it has not been washed and nothing has bee: 
done to it. It is just the way you see it. 

You had better pass this towel around with it. 

Mr. Beckworru. Were you able to determine about 
took to get into that condition ? 

Mr. Bentzincer. That crankshaft ran 1.100 hours. 

Mr. Beckwortru. Do crankshafts ordinarily run 1,100 hours before 
they are reexamined, or not ? 

Mr. Benrzincer. That is normal overhaul period; yes, sir. 


Mr. Hinsnaw. I thought it was 1.200 to 2,000 hours, depending 
upon 


how long it 


Mr. Benrztncer. There is no one operating as high as 2,000 hours, 
and I think 1,500 hours is the maximum amount. 

We have the other bolt out of the other crankpin, which shows 
the same condition. This is the rear bolt, and this is the front one 
| indicating |. 

Mr. Hrxsuaw. What happens as a result of that sludge collecting 
in that particular place? 

Mr. Benrztncer. Well, the sludge accumulates until there is so 
much of it there that the standpipes normally placed in the crank- 
shaft to take care of it cannot handle it any more. In other words, 
the oil that is taken from inside the crankpin to the outside to lubricate 
the bearing, flows through a little standpipe, and it stands on the 
inside of the crankpin, so that the sludge can build up around it 
without going in to it. 

You can get to the point where it cannot build up any more without 
going into the standpipe, it fills up, and then the sludge goes through 
the standpipe and into the bearing. 


Mr. Hinsuaw. What happens then? 

Mr. Benrzincer. You score a bearing, or you fail it. 

Mr. Frynn. In other words, a sudden glob of this deposit going 
into the lubrication system of the passages breaks the oil tension 
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surface and you lose your lubrication momentarily. It can even block 


ol] passages. 

Mr. Beckworru. Is that about all that you have to present ? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. What quality of gasoline was used in the engine 
from which these crankpins came / 

Mr. Bentrzincer. That fuel is now 4 cubic centimeter fuel. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. How easy is it to get at these particular pins to 
nspect them or remove the sludge in between overhauls, or get at 
that situation, in other words? 

Mr. Benrzincer. That point is about as far inside the engine as 
you can get. It is right in here [indicating], and the only way you 
can get to it is to remove the engine from the airplane and completely 
disassemble it. You have to take all of the cylinders off, and all of 
the connecting rods, to get that crankshaft apart. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. So that you cannot inspect that part of the engine 
by any other means ee tearlng ae the engine completely ¢ 

Mr. Benrzincer. Tha is correct, 

Mr. Beck worrn. Mr Borger, do eo have any additional com- 
ments on this part of the discussion ? 

Mr. Borcer. Well, sir, we have been examining very carefully, and 
we have been very much concerned about the increase in the lead con 





tent as prese ribed by order No. 4. 

To review the history of that, it became effective in July. A major 
group of our fuel suppliers increased the lead content, the basic lead 
content of the 130 fuel, from 8 cubic centimeters to 4 cubic centi 
meters. Poe we had been running in Pan American some of 
our operations entirely on 4 cubic centimeter fuel, because no other 
fuel was available in that area, and particularly our Pacific-Alaska 
division had run almost entirely on 4 cubic centimeter fuel, the other 
two divisions, the Atlantic and the Latin American divisions, had been 
running mostly on 3 cubic centimeter fuel. 

In July, then, shipments of 4 cubic centimeter fuel started to take 
place instead of 3 cubic centimeter fuel, although one of our major 
suppliers did not change from 3 cubic centimeters until the time of 
order No. 4. At the time of order No. 4, the export fuel was increased 
to 4.6 cubic centimeters and domestic fuel is only 4.0 cubic centi 
meters. 

Now, we operate over the oceans and over jungles, and over deserts, 
with not the same airport set-up, at alternate airports. And so we 
were concerned, and took several precautionary measures to insure 
that we keep up our same operating safety. 

Fortunately, we have the time factor, which I believe General 
Arnold described at the hearing the other day, where our fuel sup- 
plies actually take time to get into the engine, and it takes time to 
assimilate that fuel and it is a cumulative effect. Therefore, we have 
set up our chief chemist and his staff to carefully evaluate our engines 
and the effects of these lead things. 

Now, I have with me some of the preliminary data that is just in 
draft form, and we can see what happens to these engines, some of 
the things Mr. Bentzinger showed us. 

Mr. Worverton. May IJ interrupt, Mr. Chairman, to ask whether 
this that you are now mentioning is from the engines that were in 
these accidents, or are they from some other engines ? 
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Mr. Borger. These, sir, represent the type of engines that P 
American operates. We do operate the type of engines that were 
these accidents, and we operate Convair 240’s with the R-2800 engi: 

Mr. Worverton. I am interested in what you are going to say, but 
I did want to know whether it was the exact engines. 

Mr. Borerr. No, I would not want to say they are the exact engin 
I would say in general typical. 

Mr. Wotverron. May I ask one further question, Mr. Chairman’? 

Is there anyone going to testify this evening with respect to : 
examination made of the engines that were in the planes that crashe 

Mr. Fiynn. I might be of some help. I did not do it personally, | 
two of our service re prese ntatives did, and the ‘Vy gave me a first-har 
description of the engines, plus the fact I attended the hearings. | 
can give it to you second-h: ae. 

Mr. Worverron. I thought perhaps some representative of Prat 
Whitney had been in on those examinations of those engines that 
were in the planes that crashed, and intended to testify with respect t 
what the Af observed. 

Mr. Fiynn. Unfortunately, we did not have that under considera 
tion. Our attendance here was purely on the lead aspect. Howeve 
two of our representatives were on the investigating teams, and wert 
party to the reports turned in at the CAB hearing. 

Mr. Worverton. May I ask his name and his official position wit! 
your company ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. It was Mr. Fagan, service representative. He was in 
the National Airlines accident investigation; and Mr. Burger, service 
representative, was also a member of the power-plant investigating 
committee on the American Airlines crash. 

Mr. Worvertron. At some time or other I wanted to be in a position 
to ask to what extent any of these conditions that had been revealed 
to us this afternoon were found or not found to exist in the engines 
of the planes that crashed. 

Mr. Beckxworrn. I think that your desire there is well founded, 
Mr. Wolverton. 

I would suggest, if it would be satisfactory with you, that we prob- 
ably would want to get some time the man who actually made the 
study, rather than perh: ups having a man who has just heard about 
it—not that you do not know a lot about it. 

Mr. Frynn. It would be better to get it first-hand. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Yes; and I am sure you could be helpful. 

Mr. Wotverron. You would prefer it to be that way ? 

Mr. Fiynn. And not only that; I am sure the CAB would be glad 
to give you a transcript or show you the exhibit of their reports of 
their entire groups, which would probably be more valuable than one 
man’s opinion. 

Mr. Becxworrn. If that is satisfactory, we will expect to do that 
at some future date. 

Mr. Frynn. That is fine. 

Mr. Becxworru. Now, we do want you to proceed, and may I say 
this: Naturally, some of our friends here have to think of their 
arrangeinents for tomorrow, and so forth, so we do want to make it 
as brief as we can. And that is said not to discourage you in making 
your statements as complete as you wish, but I do want to keep that 
In mind. 
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Mr. Woxverton. In other words, he is speaking to the members of 
le committee, not to ask too many questions. 

Mr. Becxworrn. No. I just want to make the meeting reasonable 
n time. 

Mr. Wotverton. It is perfectly proper. 

Mr. Borger. I do not propose to take too long. 

The main thing I would like to bring to your attention is that these 
onditions are existent in engines, and they are existent in all engines, 
all aircraft engines, to a varying degree; and really what we are talk- 
ng is about the degree to which they occur in the engines and their 

fect on the engines. 

Now, we have made surveys; and if you care to look at 
our engines showing the accumulations, for example, on an R-2000 

ngine which powers a DC—4, we find that these crankpin deposits that 
Mr. Bentzinger showed you seem to reach a peak at around 800 hours, 
and that beyond that they do not seem to accumulate much more. It 
means that either the pin is full or that it is finding some way of 
throwing it off. And there do not seem to be too detrimental effects 
on that, and I would antic ipate that, as a guess, the increased lead 
content, for instance, on specifically the R-2000 in that respect prob- 
ably would not be too harmful. That is a temporary conclusion that 
we draw from these data,‘and maybe we will change our mind later 

Now, some of the other engines seem to be more sensitive. In par- 
ticular, there is the R-3350 engine, which is not a Pratt & Whitney 
engine, which shows a tendency to be increasing the deposits up to 
and including the maximum 1,000-hour period that is allowed in our 

overhaul. Wright is developing some changes to combat this situa- 
tion, but as yet we have not observed the effects of these. 

Now, I am speaking of the engines that we operate, which are the 
3350-B-A engines. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. These are Wright engines? 

Mr. Borcer. These seem to exist in all. The major difference be- 
tween the Wright and the Pratt & Whitney engines most commonly 
used in the airlines is the matter of fuel injection. There does seem to 
be a better distribution of the fuel to the individual cylinders on a fuel 
injection engine, and the Wright 3350 engines do have that, and not 
the engines used to power some DC—3’s. 

Other conditions that are existent there we have had—I tend to go 
along, from our observation, with Mr. Drogemuller’s general approach 
to the thing, that a little bit of lead probably does a lot of good. But 
as we increase it some proportion, it is not in direct proportion, and 
it seems to get increasingly worse as you increase the limit. 

We have had a successful oper: ating record with our R-2000’s out 
in the Pacific. and with 4.0 ee’s of lead: and we wanted to get 3 ce’s, 
but the vendors in that area could not supply it. And obvious sly, the 
price to put in a competitive fuel from other areas of the world was 
prohibitive, the shipping costs of these special fuels would be 
prohibitive. 

We have not voluntarily used any fuel of greater than 4 cc’s in the 
past, until the November 1 order. We have now, and we estimate 
that our Atlantic division, for example, will use about 62 percent of 
4.6 fuel, and the Latin American division is about the same, around 
60 percent. But our Pacific division is down only about 40 percent. 
We are watching it very carefully, and we are setting up precautionary 


some of 
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measures, as We have found it desirable already to reduce the spark 
plug change time on our Convair 240, the 2800 engine. They were 

up at 420 hours, and we have found it desirable to cut it down to 225 

hours. 

Frankly, the severity of the thing is not in proportion to that time 
reduction. We obviously, as I mentioned before, set up our changed 
schedules to coincide with the ordinary maintenance schedule; ai 
what we did specifically, in maintenance lingo, we changed our spark 
plug change period from a No. 3 service to a No. 2 service. We would 
not want to reduce it from 420, let us say, down to 300, and it is more 
convenient for us, operationally—the airplanes are scheduled into 
Miami, for example, Mr. Wolverton, at 225 hours, that is our regula 
procedure, and I think that you will find that all of the airlines follow 
such procedures. 

Mr. Worverron. May I ask what change, percentagewise, if you 
are able to determine it, in the cost of operation as a result of using 
the higher lead content, have you had ?¢ 

Mr. Borger. We are not able to determine it yet, and we are certain 
that it would go up. 

Mr. Worverron. Well, I have in mind, as you have indicated, the 
overhaul time is less. That means more direct cost. And from some 
other reading I have done on the subject, it. would seem as if you used 
more gasoline, ; 

Mr. Borcer. There is indication that we will use more gasoline. 
Specifically, again for specific reasons, on the 3350 we have felt it 
desirable to increase our reserve fuel by about 2 percent to provide for 
enrichment, because our operating technique calls for operating that 
engine leaner than any other engine. 

I do not know, and we will not know for some time, the exact increase 
in our total fuel consumed. 

Mr. Wortverton. Have other companies put into effect lower time 
schedules for overhauls and maintenance work, the same as your com- 
pany has? 

Mr. Borcer. I do not believe anybody has fully put into effect any 
reduced times on engine overhaul. We have not, and I hope I did not 
create a wrong impression, we have not found it necessary yet to 
reduce overhaul periods, 

We are alerted to the situation and we are prepared to do so the 
moment it becomes advisable, and I think, sir, that we can do so 
because of this progressive time factor; we can take the proper meas- 
ures without incurring any failures due to this. 

Now, that is going to rest a great deal, I appreciate, on the ability 
of our people who are watching that very closely. 

Mr. Worverton. I had the impression you had to change the spark- 
plug time, 

Mr. Borcrer. Yes; and I think one other airline is—and I think Mr. 
Horne mentioned that the other day—that they had to reduce spark- 
plug-change period on the DC-4. 

I think we will find more and more of that coming along as the 
airlines get into that. 

Mr. Worverron. Did not the ATA send out some kind of a ques- 
tionnaire form to be observed by the different companies so that some 

conclusions could be reached ? 
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Mr. Borcrer. Yes. We have done that and we are all contributing 
to that reporting system. 

Mr. Wotverton. Are all of the airlines contributing to that request ? 

Mr. Borcer. To the best of my knowledge they are. 

Mr. Wotverron. How long do you assume it would take to get any 
definite results or come to definite conclusions ? 

Mr. Borcer. Well, I think in scattered instances we are coming to 
some conclusions already, like these two occasions that I mentioned. 
To get the full conelusions, I would say that it would be another 
6 months or so. 

Mr. Wotverron. Judging by the results that might happen, it seems 
to me that is an awfully long time to wait and see what should be 
done. 

Mr. Borcer. Well, sir, I agree with you from that viewpoint, but 
I think, sir, to explain the c eer xities of the thing, it will take a very 
long time; and I think, sir, the possibilities, if I can put it this way, 
the ‘possibilities of troub oe occurring are not as great now as they would 
be 6 months from now, 

In other words, we are trying to keep abreast of the things occur- 
ring ,and I think, sir, that we, as airlines, are doing a good job on it. 
That may be an erroneous conclusion. 

Mr. Worverron. Have you found whether there have been any 
engine failures as a result of plug fouling? 

Mr. Borger. We have always had on occasion scattered instances 
of requiring a shut-down of an engine due to plug fouling. Now, I 
must explain, sir, what is called a failure—an engine shut-down fre- 
quently is not an absolute failure. The pilot can draw power from 
that engme in emergencies if he wants to. On many occasions, if the 
pilot has a rough-running engine, he will shut it down just to conserve 
that engine so that it will be available for bad weather ahead or for the 
landing or for some occasion like that. 

Over the years the airlines have always had one kind of difficulty 
or another with plug fouling ever since we have had leaded gas. The 
effects of that differ from time to time and we set up precautionary 
measures to avoid that shut-down due to such fouling in flight. 

For example, we have the engine run-ups before every take-off. 
Those are required by CAB. 

And the magnetos are checked, which means that the pilot switches 
to run each cy linder on one spark plug, and there are two plugs in each 
cylinder. 

And on all aircraft engines, if he observes the r. p. m. of the engine 
to drop beyond the limits that are set by the airline, which usually vary 
from 60 to 100 r. p. m., he has to return to the ramp and either get 
spark plugs changed or take other corrective action. 

Now, specific ally, on our airlines we have an engine analyzer, which 
is an electronic device which permits the flight engineer, in this case 
one of the large four-engine airplanes, to examine the firing of the 
spark plug at any time in flight, and he usually checks those at half- 
hour intervals, and always just prior to landing, because then he can 
tell the ground mechanics that he has got one or two bad plugs and 
get them changed during the routine checks. 

Mr. Wotverton. Have you, by experience with your own company 
or what you may have learned from others, gathered any information 

to indicate that the change in the fuel lead content has resulted detri- 
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mentally and produced any engine failures or conditions that 
would consider detrimental to safe flying? 

Mr. Borcrer. As a result of over-all operating experience—an 
think I can speak for myself and Mr. Priester, who is my Semeilia 
superior, and wiio has been in the business for over 30 years—we ft 
that the increasingly high lead content is detrimental to the perfor 
ance of the engine. We feel, as I said before, that certain sma 
amounts of lead, that is, up to 3 ec.’s show no appreciable effect wha 
soever, and there are some effects but they are minor. Between 3 a 
t ec.’s, we feel we can adopt, and we have been able to adopt, app: 
priate maintenance procedures and other features. that will overcom 
the effects. We feel we can control those effects. 

Beyond 4.6 range, which we had experience with during the wa: 
we know the effects will be increasingly detrimental, but exact! 
where and how they will affect us, we don’t know. And that is why 
ve have set up this very careful evaluation program, watching eve! 
one of our engines come in as they come in. 

Mr. Wonvertron. That is all. 

Mr. Hinsnaw. I would like to ask a question of Mr. Flynn. 

You have a great many aircraft engines of the size of the R-280 
and above that, installed on military aircraft ? 

Mr. Frynnx. That is right 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do you have any records of military aircraft so fai 
as the detrimental effects of the high content of lead which the “Vv are 
necessarily using, in comparison, let us say 
using smaller lead content gasoline ? 

Mr. Fiynn. No; we do not have any accumulative records over 
the period, but from our observations so far as home office personnel, 
as well as field service personnel, is concerned, we know that plug foul 
ing is more prevale nt in those larger : engines in the military services 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Is there anything besides plug fouling that occurs? 
On what kind of a service was this valve seat chewed away, or Was 
that something that has been chewed away in your own testing labo 
ratory / 

Mr. Fiynn. This one, I believe, was during the tests at the Uni 
versity of Kentucky, but we have seen signs of similar conditions 
both in military and airline engines, from the effects of lead. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do you overhaul any military engines ? 

Mr. Fryxn. On! v occasionally. 

Mr. HinsHaw. 
spect the parts ¢ 

Mr. FLYNN. We have servicemen stationed at the main depots 

where the engines are being overhauled. Also the fact that certain 


deaia of our organization go periodically from the home office and 
visually inspect the parts. 
Mr. Hinsnaw. 


\ 


, with the airlines who ar 


So you would have very little opportunity to in 


Do you happen to know what the length of time is 
between overhauls on a military engine of a particular “class? 

Mr. Fiynn. They vary from, I would say, some as low as 300 hours 
on up to 1,000 hours, generally the higher time on military equip 
ment, similar to the airlines, such as cargo or transport service ; the 
lower times are generally on the military bombers and fig 

Mr. Hinsnaw. Let us take the R-2800, let us say, 
Transport Service. 
for their engines? 


rhiters. 
out of Naval Air 
Do you know what the overhaul period time is 
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Mr. Fiynn. I believe they are around about 700 to 800 hours. 
Mr. Hinsuaw. Which is a couple of hundred hours shorter than 
the normal air transport of the civil category / 

Mr. Fiynn. It is a little more than a couple of hundred hours. 
Your average time between overhauls runs anywhere from 1,000 
hours up to 1,500 hours in commercial aviation. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. In other words, they compensate for the use of high 
tetraethyl lead and other factors in connection with their own opera- 
tion, by shorter overhaul service ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. I do not want to leave the mane that it is entirely 
due to lead, and you mentioned other factors. I just wanted to make 
sure it was definitely understood. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. With the shorter overhaul period, if these curves 
and graphs that have been shown us by the gentleman from Pan 
American are anywhere near true, they would catch these main bear- 
ings, for instance, or crankpins, before the time that the well was 
filled ? 

Mr. Fiynn. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. But in an airline operation where the time has been 
stretched out to a longer period, they would certainly fill up with that 
stuff ? 

Mr. Fiynn. That is correct. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Do they send in to you damaged parts with any 
explanation as to why they are damaged ¢ 

Mr. Firynn. When you say “they,” “who do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I am talking about the military. 

Mr. Fitynn. Yes. And not only that, we have our own servicemen 
there who check on all damaged parts os they try to give us a run- 


ning record, keeping us informed of all individual parts giving 


trouble. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I think we realize that military aircraft are treated 
considerably differently than are civil commercial aircraft, and there- 
fore it is not easy to make a direct comparison as to what the effects 
may be of a partic ‘ular subject such as the tetraethy! lead business; 
and at the same time, spark plug fouling and that sort of thing must 
take place. 

Mr. Friynn. That is right, and I believe Mr. Drogemueller has 
done some work along the line of a general investigation, which in- 
cluded military experience. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Sean the military change spark plugs more often 
than the airlines? 

Mr. Drogemuetier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Htnsuaw. What is their general plug change time ? 

Mr. DrogemvuE._er. I believe it is approximately 100 hours. 

Mr. HinsHaw. As compared to 225 on Pan American / 

Mr. Drogemvuetter. That is right. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Of course, the economic factor is not in the mili- 
tary as it is in the airlines. 

Mr. DrogemMvuetter. That is right. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. If that is all of the questions, gentlemen, the 
committee certainly wants to thank each one of you for your con- 
structive and informative answers to the questions that were asked, 
and for the patience you have shown in the hearing we have had here. 
Mr. Hinsuaw. Mr. Chairman, I think that while we have asknowl- 
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edged the entry of certain members of our committee and Memly 
of Congress, we forgot to acknowledge the presence of Mr. Davis of 
the PAD. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Yes, Mr. Davis, we certainly are grateful to yo 
for coming. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fiynn. May I express my appreciation for the opportunity 
to give you this information. 

Mr. Beckworrn. And we want to thank the fine representative of 
United, Mr. Henry Mooberry, for what he has done to make possib| 
this meeting; and also to thank our chairman, the chairman of th: 
entire committee, Mr. Crosser, for coming here and joining us. 

Mr. Mooserry. We thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
before you. 

(Whereupon, at 7:20 p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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MUNITIONS Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C. April 21, 1952. 






Hon. LinpLEyY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BecKwortH : Reference is made to my letter of April 11, 1952, con 
cerning the tetraethyl lead content of aviation gasoline and its effects on per- 
formance of engines in military aircraft. 

Additional information has been received from the Chief, Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, Department of the Navy, under date of April 4, 1952, and is quoted in part 
as follows: 

Although there is no direct comparison of the fuels within the naval service, 
the safety record established by VR squadrons operating scheduled flights with 
FLOGWings and MATS while using highly leaded fuel compares most favorably 
with commercial operations on lower leaded fuels. It would be expected that an 
increase of lead in the fuel would result to a certain extent in increased mainte- 
nance, particularly with regard to spark-plug life. For information the average 
engine life between overhauls of several engines used by both the naval service 
and the airlines are presented herewith. 
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I trust that the above and that contained in our letter of April 11, 1952, will 
provide you with adequate information concerning the effect of high lead con- 
tent aviation gasoline on the operation of military transport aircraft. 

I am happy to be of service to you at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 







G. H. MonTGoMERY, 
Colonel, United States Army. 

(For ALFRED H. JOHNSON, 
Brigadier General, United States Air Force, Chief, Office of Petrolewm 
Programs.) 













UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 13, 1952. 






Hon, LINDLEY BEcKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Beckwortu: Under date of March 7 you wrote to Secretary Chap- 
man expressing the opinion that “if supplies will possibly permit, it would be a 
good thing to suspend the order’—referring to PAD Order No. 4. This order, 
issued October 19, 1951, requires refiners to use a minimum of 4 cubic centi- 
meters of tetraethyl lead per gallon in commercial grade aviation gasoline. 

Secretary Chapman has always given assurances that the restrictions would 
be lifted as soon as feasible. On October 29, 1951, he gave such assurance to 
Mr. D. W. Nyrop, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board; on November 6, 
1951, to Mr. Milton W. Arnold, of Air Transportation Association of America, 
and on March 38, 1952, to Congressman Wolverton, of your subcommittee. I 
am glad to reiterate this assurance to you on behalf of Secretary Chapman and 
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his Petroleum Administration for Defense that the restriction will be 
as soon as the supply situation permits. 

It has been our constant and sincere endeavor to administer our defens« 
bilization responsibilities for petroleum with the bare minimum of controls 
interferences with the normal commercial practices of free enterprise. | 
quite frue that the airlines, their regulatory bodies, their engine suppliers, 
their trade associations all remonstrated with PAD against the issuance 
the restriction. This should surprise no one. Interference with normal ti 
practices by the issuance of defense mobilization orders always brings prot 
it is still the duty of the agency having such responsibilities to weigh object 
evaluate the greatest good to the Nation, and act in accordance with its 
determinations. 

Facts are stubborn things, and I urge you and your associates not to let y 
view of the plain facts be obscured by special pleaders or “I told you so” te 
mony. Here are some of the facts upon which we have based and continue 
base our belief that PAD Order No. 4 does not impair the flying safety of we 
managed airlines. 

1. During World War ITI all planes, military and commercial, used fuel cor 
inining 4.6 cubic centimeters of tetraethy! lead per gallon. 

2. It is the plane engine that uses the gasoline, and the engines used in Lo 
head Constellations, DC—3’s, DC-—4’s, and DC—6’s are the same types that pr 
pelled the air fleet, military and civilian, during World War II. 

3. Since World War II all military craft have continued to use gasoline 
taining 4.6 eubie centimeters of tetraethyl lead per gallon. 

{. Prior to the issuance of PAD Order No. 4, of the 10 principal suppliers « 
100-octane aviation gasoline to the domestic trunk airlines in the United State 
4 suppliers produced only gasoline containing 3 cubic centimeters of tetraethy 
lead per gallon, 4 suppliers produced only gasoline containing 4 cubic centimeters 
of tetraethyl lead per gallon, and 1 produced two grades (3 and 4 cubic cent 
meters) and one produced one grade containing 3.5 cubic centimeters of tet 
ethyl lead per gallon. 

5. In his letter of November 5, 1951, to Secretary Chapman (an exhibit before 
your committee), Mr. Arnold, of the Air Transportation Association of America 
said: 
i* ate 


it is rare for particular airplanes to be operated exclusively on either 
3 or 4 cubic centimeters due to the nature of the routing of aircraft over airlin« 
systems.” 
6. Below are listed the pre-PAD Order No. 4 buying habits of five of the promi 
nent domestic trunk airlines: 

Line A (eastern part of United States), well over half of all gasoline 
at 4 cubic centimeters. 

Line B (eastern part of United States), prior to 1951, all at 4 cubic centi 
meters; during 1951, prior to PAD Order No. 4, over 50 percent at 
centimeters, and more at 3.5 cubic centimeters. 

Line C (coast to coast), half at 4 cubic centimeters. 

Line D (eastern part of United States) all at 3 cubic centimeters. 

Line E (western part of United States) all at 4 cubic centimeters. 

7. In 1951, prior to PAD Order No. 4, 48 percent of all commercial 100-octane 
aviation gasoline production sold in the United States as reported to PAD by 
manufacturers under the provisions of the Defense Production Act, contained 
4 cubie centimeters of tetraethyl lead per gallon or more, and 51.7 percent of 
the total volume for commercial use in the fourth quarter of 1951 was already 


scheduled to be produced contained 4 cubic centimeters of tetraethyl lead per 
gallon or more. 
&. 


4 cubic 


Finally, it may be noted that every commercial plane requiring 100-octane 
aviation gasoline that was fueled at and took off from the National Airport at 
Washington, D. C., from the day it opened for business until January 1, 1951, was 
fueled With gasoline containing 4 cubic centimeters of tetraethyl lead per gallon 
or more. I recall having chatted with you at that airport on at least one occasion 
before we took off on our respective missions. I assume that in all probability 
all of the members of your subcommittee have traveled by plane to and from 
that airport, and it seems highly probable that the airline witnesses before your 
committee have also used commercial planes out of that airport. 

There is one central fuel-storage system at the National Airport, and until 
December 31, 1950, all of the aviation gasoline put into the system since the air- 
port opened had contained 4 cubic centimeters of tetraethyl lead per gallon, 
Commencing in January 1951, the business of supplying the airport with gasoline 
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was “split,” and one of the new suppliers sold gasoline containing 3 cubie¢ centi- 
meters of tetraethyl lead per gallon. It went right into the same central-storage 
system along with the continued supply of 4 cubic centimeters of gasoline from 
the other supplier. Those concerned with the evaluation of PAD Order No. 4 
and the current safety investigation should certainly be impressed by this fact 
concerning the National Airport. 

Sincerely yours, 








Bruce K. Brown, Deputy Administrator. 












—— 





Mr. Bruce K. Brown, 

Deputy Administrator, Petroleum Administration for Defense, 

Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear MR, Brown: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 13, replying 
to the suggestion made in my letter of March 7 to Secretary Chapman, that if 
supplies possibly permit, it would be a good thing to suspend PAD Order No. 4. 

The detailed statement you have made in your letter of the facts upon which 
you based your “belief that PAD Order No. 4 does not impair the flying safety 
of well-managed airlines,’ cannot but be helpful to an understanding of just 
vhat may be involved in operation of aircraft engines with gasoline containing 
the higher tetraethyl lead content required by the order. 

Such statement, however, seems to me to be not exactly responsive to my letter 
to Secretary Chapman, which was predicated upon the supply situation and not 
upon the feasibility of operating under specifications as required by PAD Order 
No. 4. 

Just what this situation may be is not clear to the committee. The testimony 
given us by your Mr. C. E. Davis seems to intimate that increased demands did 
not materialize to the degree anticipated at the time of issuance of the order, 
and various statements in the press from time to time in the past permit the 
inference that the shortage in supplies was not as great or as difficult to meet as 
originally contemplated. While undoubtedly the salient facts regarding the 
aviation gasoline demand-supply situation are readily at hand to your agency, 
such facts continue elusive to the committee. 

I should welcome, accordingly, your informing the committee of just what were 
the instant month and immediately ensuing months’ demands, both military and 
civilian, both domestic and foreign, for 100- 10S- and 115-octane-grade gasoline, 
as projected at recent dates, say the 1st of each month commencing with August 
1, 1951; the supply of each grade as projected at the same dates, and the supplies 
which actually were produced compared with such projected supplies; together 
with the various pertinent factors bearing upon your estimates of demand, such 
as, firmness of foreign demands or requirements, effectiveness of military re- 
quirements in terms of appropriated funds, liftings, and the like. In view of the 
possibility that matters involving national security may be part of the data 
sought, it well may be that you would prefer to present such to the committee 
in an executive session—which we shall arrange promptly at your convenience— 
rather than through a formal public statement. 

This is not an idle request for information, for over and above the interest 
which this Aviation Subcommittee has in any possible relationship which may 
exist between the type of gasoline used and air safety, the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Comuierce, through a subcommittee of which I am 
chairman, is specifically directed by special resolution of the House, to look 
into and to report upon the extent to which the plans of any agency involving 
specification changes, such as has occurred in this order, are necessary in con- 
nection with the national-defense effort, and the extent to which they tay rep- 
resent an attempt to change our domestic economy along lines not authorized by 
the Congress. 

In passing I note your admonition that facts are stubborn things, and that our 
committee should not let our view of plain facts be obscured by special pleaders 
or “I told you so” testimony. In the same breath, of course, that Dr. Sangrado 
propounded to Gil Blas, of Santillane, the oft-quoted remark that “facts are 
stubborn things,” he deplored his former student’s having abandoned a _ profes- 
sion “with the guiding influence of heaven to defend you from the dangerous 
ullurements of chemistry.” 

I am sure that you are well aware of our appreciation of the sincere effort 
you are putting forth in the difficult art_of petroleum chemistry under these 
most troublesome times. I am sure, also, that you did not intend to imply that 
our committee should not hear testimony from any other persons, no matter 

how much they might be deemed to be pleading for a special interest. One of 
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the rights of our people, guaranteed by our great Constitution, is that 
person bas a right to petition the Congress for a redress of a grievance. | 
our duty and our privilege to hear any such person, and from his helpfu 
in offering all information relative to our understanding of a subject, 


us We 


as from similar unstinted cooperation from yourself, to legislate in the hest 
interests of the people. 
Thanking you again for your letter, and trusting to hear from you soon ; 
a time when we might elicit this information, 
Very truly yours, 


LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee 


UnitTeD STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., Mareh 31, 1952 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Beckwortu: This is in reply to your recent letter which I received 
on March 28, 1952, requesting information in regard to the demand and supply 
picture for military and civilian aviation fuels of the various 100 and higher 
octane grades, both domestic and foreign. 

We did not understand that your letter of March 7, 1952, to Secretary Chap- 
man requested that we give you our restricted data on supply and demand but 
only that we reconsider the matter and “if supplies will permit, it would be a 
good thing to suspend the order.” 

You have now requested “instant month and immediately ensuing months’ 
demand” figures, together with the various “pertinent factors bearing upon your 
estimates of demand, such as, firmness of foreign demands or requirements, 
effectiveness of military requirements in terms of appropriated funds, liftings, 
and the like.” We note that you appreciate the fact that the various supply- 
versus-demand figures with which the Petroleum Administration for Defense has 
worked are subject to interpretation by this office, and as these figures have 
become available to us, we have, indeed, made an effort to determine whether 
such figures are realistic. 

The Petroleum Administration for Defense has issued every month since 
October 1950 a report entitled “Aviation Gasoline” (confidential), in which our 
conclusions as to the projected production and firm demand for aviation fuels 
are summarized and discussed for the purpose of advising the military as to the 
best available evaluation of the aviation gasoline situation. The House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has been supplied with copies of 
this report, beginning with report No. 5, issued February 28, 1951. These reports 
have been sent to Mr. Andrew Stevenson, a member of the professional staff of 
the committee. 

You will note from these aviation gasoline reports that from time to time the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense has had various information about situa- 
tions which were expected to develop in military or other requirements but which 
were not firm at the time of issuance of the reports, and you will, no doubt, 
recognize that a specific numerical evaluation of the instantaneous supply and 
demand situation at any time, therefore, would require arbitrary assumptions 
being made concerning the above factors. The Petroleum Administration for 
Defense must look to the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency for 
information on the quantity of aviation fuels which they are prepared to pur- 
chase, and it should be noted that this information changes with the current 
military situation. 

A review by your committee of these reports will give you a summary account 
of the information available to the Petroleum Administration for Defense at 
the time of issuance of these reports and our honest appraisal of the existing 
and projected supply and demand of aviation fuels. I quite understand that 
these monthly summary reports do not provide long range appraisals of com- 
parative demand figures nor do they give performance figures beyond the month 
under review. Long range forecasts are useful for determining trends and for 
planning purposes but are subject to several deficiencies, the most important 

of which are: 
1. Fluctuations in military demand from operational origins. 
2. Fluctuation in Military demand caused by appropriation variables. 
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These fluctuations in demand have all been over the level of maximum pro- 
duction since PAD Order No. 4 was introduced. In other words, there has been 
a continuous shortage, the amount of which has varied from month-to-month as 
i result of these factors. However, at no time have we been able to foresee a 
balanced supply position for more than a few weeks ahead ,and even then we 
have been aware of additional military requirements in a provisional status 
awaiting appropriations. 

We are now developing more statistical information to conform as nearly 
as possible to the request contained in your letter which should be ready in 
about 1 week, and if the type of information and data contained in the “Con- 
fidential” reports to which reference is made above is not in sufficient detail, 
we shall be glad to appear in executive session or to present such additional in- 
formation in writing under appropriate security classification for your further 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Atk TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 195 


» 


Hon. LINDLEY BecKworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BecKwortH: We are in receipt of a copy of an undated letter to you 
from the Department of Interior, Petroleum Administration for Defense, con- 
cerning the lead content of aviation gasoline, which contains a supplement to the 
testimony given by the PAD before the Aviation Subcommittee on March 3, 1952. 
In view of this PAD material we also should like to supplement our testimony 
presented at the hearing on March 3 with respect to certain points covered by 
the PAD letter as follows: 

(1) The seriousness of the increase in tetraethylin on 

(2) The airlines’ purchase of 4 cubic centimeters rather than fuel of lower 
lead content. 

(3) The amount of 4 cubie centimeters tetraethyl used prior to PAD Order 
No. 4. 

With respect to item (1), the airlines, the CAA and CAB have repeatedly 
advised the PAD that an increase in tetraethyl would decrease the safety of 
airline operations. We are convinced of this and are attempting to collect 
quantitative data in vertification thereof. Some of this data already has been 
received since the issuance of PAD Order No. 4. Pan American World Airways 
recently has advised that increases in tetraethyl have caused appreciable increase 
in stuck or sluggish blower clutches on R—2000 engines (DC—4 airplanes). The 
history shows only two such occurrences in the first half of 1951, eight in the 
second half and one casein January 1952. Pan American used almost 100 pereent 
3 cubic centimeters fuel in these engines, changing to 4 cubic centimenters in mid- 
summer 1951 and, of course, much of Pan American’s fuel is increasing in lead 
content to 4.6 cubic centimeters which will make the above condition worse. 
National Airlines has supplied us with a chart, copy of which is attached hereto, 
showing the effect of the increase in lead content on premature cylinder removals 
for the R-2800-CA15 engines (DC-6 airplanes). The chart shows a rapid in- 
crease in cylinder removals after November 1951, which was the date of effective- 
ness of PAD Order No. 4. Also attached is a copy of a letter from National Air- 
lines to Donald W. Nyrop, elaborating on the company’s lead problem. 

Concerning item (2), the fact that the airlines flew with a higher leaded fuel 
during World War II is beside the point as far as the present situation is con- 
cerned. At that time the overhaul periods for engines were a great deal less 
than could be tolerated today and, even so, a terrific amount of trouble was 
experienced with the engines due to leaded fuels. As a result of this experience 
the airline industry insisted immediately after the war that the lead content of 
commercial aviation fuel be reduced from the 4.6 cubic centimeter value specified 
This reduction was attained by vigorous 


irline operations. 


by the military to 3 eubic centimeters. 
efforts of airline personnel working through industry committees charged with 
such matters. The petroleum industry was not in favor of manufacturing two 
grades of fuel and, naturally, the airlines paid an economic penalty for lower 
leaded fuel. In every case we have checked where airlines used fuels greater 
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than 3 cubic centimeters of lead we have found the airline was forced 
situation. One airline, prior to the Korean incident, attempted to pro 
cubic centimeter fuel from west-coast suppliers, but was told that it might 
obtainable at a prohibitive increase in price of 5 cents per gallon, whic! 
simply the fuel company’s way of saying ‘‘No”. 

With respect to item (3), the average lead content used by the airlines 
to PAD Order No. 4 was stated by the PAD to be approximately 3.5 
centimeters. We believe that this value is on the high side as reported by the ¢ 
However, we do not have sufficient data to argue this point further. It apy. 
to us that the difference between the PAD and the CAA figures is that the P 
figures were based upon total domestic consumption of aviation gasoline wh 
the CAA figures were based on fuel actually used by the scheduled airlines 

The detrimental effects of lead on engine operation are well known and 
previously stated, we are attempting to obtain quantitative data to show su 
effects. The adverse effect on safety of decreased engine reliability is a 
serious matter as far as the public is concerned, and every effort should be n 
by the Government to alleviate the shortage of aviation fuel by all 
methods before commercial aviation fuel becomes affected. 

Sincerely yours, 












MILtTon W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineerin 






NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC., 
March 10, 1952 











Hon. DonaLp W. NYROP, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Nyrop: This is in reply to your letter of February 28 relative to th: 
Petroleum Administration for Defense Order No. 4. 

For your information, following is a description of the difficulties we have 
experienced since the introduction of higher lead content in our aviation fuel. 

The over-all picture is probably best shown from the premature engine re 
moval rate. Our DC-4 premature engine removal rate for the period January 
1, to October 31, 1951 was 0.386 engine per 1,000 hours of operation. For the 
period of November 1, 1951, to February 29, 1952 the rate was 0.60 engine pe! 
1,000 hours which represents an increase of 6634 percent. Our DC—6 premature 
engine removal rate for the period January 1, to October 31, 1951, was 0.61 pet 
1,000 hours of operation. For the period of November 1, 1951, to February 20, 
1952, the rate wus 1.34 per 1,000 hours which represents an increase of 119.5 
percent. 

Although the above figures show an alarming increase with the advent of in 
creased lead content in our aviation fuel, one could rightly say that the increase 
may have been froin some other cause which occurred at the same time. How- 
ever, combustion chamber distress is probably the one place where the effects 
of lead are most pronounced. The following figures speak for themselves. 

















Percent 
increase 


DC-6 R-2800-CA15 Jan. 1, 1951, to Oct. 31, 1951 | Nov. 1, 1951, to Feb. 28, 


| 
| 
| 











Premature cylinder removal rate 





Burned pistons 0.0101 per 1,000 hours 0.074 per 1,000 hours 632 
Cracked heads 0.132 per 1,000 hours 0.593 per 1,000 hours 348 
Burned exhaust valves 0.182 per 1,000 hours 0.47 per 1,000 hours 158 
Low compression (exact cause not | 0,243 per 1,000 hours 0.862 per 1,000 hours 255 






recorded). | an 
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1951, to Feh. 16, Percent 


Cc 2-2000- Dé 95 1 95 ; : 
DC++ R-2000-D3 Jan. 1, 1951, to Oct. 31, 1951 1949 thereaio 














Premature cylinder removal rate | 






Cracked heads ! | 0.0136 per 1,000 hours | 0.043 per 1,000 hours 216 
Burned piston 0.0273 per 1,000 hours 0.043 per 1,000 hours 57 
Low compression (exact cause not | 0.0546 per 1,009 hours 0.22 per 1,000 hours 303 


recorded). 





! Since Feb. 16, 1952, there have been 2 or more premature cylinder removals for cracked heads on DC-4 
engines which would bring the premature removal rate for that cause up to approximately 0.115 per 1,000 
hours or an increase of 747 percent. 
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It is apparent from the above figures that combustion chamber distress has 

creased considerably and when this increase is compared to that of the whole 
vine, it is evident that troubles from causes other than combustion chamber 

distress have decreased, otherwise the premature engine remo,il rate would have 

been much higher. 

We have instituted a number of changes to combat this effect. Probably 


e best way to present the changes we have made is to present the recommen- 
ations set forth in Aviation Safety Release No, 355 and th u show the action 
taken. 

“(a) (Cruise with warm (60° to 75° F.) carburetor air and maintain cylinder 
ead temperatures to the high side.” With the DC-—t our problem is to keep 
the engines cool enough especially as we believe that higher cylinder head 
temperatures and/or carburetor air temperatures are highly conducive to deto- 
nation on this engine. The DC—4 engine is exactly the opposite and we have 
difficulty keeping it Warm enough. This is a problem we have had with us for 
years and, in order to have better control, we have a test program set up with 
region 2 of the Civil Aeronautics Administration wherein we propose to per- 
manently close two or more cowl flaps provided we can meet the METO power 
cooling requirements. Using higher carburetor air temperatures is how under 
consideration for the DC+4. 

“(b) Avoid extremely lean operation.” We use best power F/A for cruise 
on our DC—6 engines and have been doing so for neariy 3 years. Our DC—4 
engines operate at very lean fuel/air ratios but at 37° spark timing which we 
believe will counteract the effect of the lean F/A. 

“(c) Remove and clean or renew spark plugs more frequently.” We have 
reduced our spark-plug removal period from 500 hours to 400 hours and have 
a further reduction to 300 hours under consideration. We have instituted a 
practice of using only new plugs in our DC—6 engines. 

“(d) Periodically exercise exhaust valves while supplying penetrating oil 
or ‘upper lube’ to the valve stem or supply such oil to the air inlet when the 
engine is idling. Such practice may offer some relief from sticking valves.” 
We believe the extra man-hours expended to carry out the above procedure far 
outweigh the slight benefit that may be derived, therefore, we do not propose 
to begin this practice. 

“(e) Periodic cylinder top overhauling may be necessary between major 
overhauls in order to forestall chronic failures of the pistons and valve com- 
ponents.” We are at present top overhauling any engine on which it becomes 
necessary to remove two or more cylinders with combustion chamber distress 
if the engine has a T. 8. O. of 1,100 hours or less. In addition to this we have 
limited all DC—6 cylinders to a total of 3,000 hours. 

“(f) Periodic wheeze checking is suggested. * * *” “Compression check- 
ing, While more involved, is recommended as a more thorough and more valuable 
inspection.” For nearly 3 years we have been performing periodic compression 
checks on the R-2800-CA15 engines as well as making compression checks at 
any time when engine roughness is suspected of being caused by leaking valves. 

In addition to all of the above we have reduced cruise power 5 percent on the 
DC-4 and 5.5 percent on the DC-—6 as of February 15, 1952. In brake horse- 
power, the DC-4 maximum cruise power has been reduced from 720 brake horse- 
power to 660 brake horsepower, the DC-—6 from 1,200 brake horsepower low 
blower to 1,100 brake horsepower low blower and from 1,100 brake horsepower 
high blower to 1,000 brake horsepower high blower. 

The lead content of our fuel is stated by our supplier to have increased from 
an average of 2.97 ml. to 3.96 ml. An anaylsis of fuel drawn from one of our 
aircraft shows a lead content of 3.98 ml. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC., 
G. T. BAKER, President. 


MUNITIONS BOoarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 11, 1952. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in further reply to your letter of March 4, 
1952, concerning the tetraethyl lead (TEL) content of aviation gasoline and 
the effects thereof on engine performance. 

The military specification for aviation gasoline allowing a maximum of 4.6 
cubic centimeters of TEL per gallon has been in effect since 1943. Actual 
deliveries of such aviation gasoline to the military during the years 1950 to 
1952 have had TEL content, generally, as follows: 
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Military grade 100/130.—Approximately 95 percent has had TEL content of 
from 4.0 to 4.6 cubic centimeters per gallon, of which over 60 percent has haq 
TEL content of from 4.5 to 4.6 cubic centimeters per gallon. 

Military grade 115/145—100 percent of this grade has had TEL content of 
from 4.0 to 4.6 cubic centimeters per gallon of which 80 to 95 percent contained 
TEL between 4.5 and 4.6 cubic centimeters per gallon. 

Air transport activities of the Department of Defense have had no experience 
in the use of a low TEL content fuel and thus no data are available on which to 
base conclusions as to the relative performance characteristics of high TEL 
content versus low TEL content fuels. Recognizing the need for maximum 
availability of aviation gasoline, the Department of Defense has made no 
effort to use lower lead content fuels. 

To minimize lead fouling problems, several channels of approach have been 
followed. For exumple, operational instructions have been issued by the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS) whereby under normal cruise conditions 
the engine primer will be employed for 1 minute each hour to clear the plugs 
as a preventative measure. Spark plug fouling in flight can be identified by 
torque fluctuation, rough engine, and backfiring. Where trouble is indicated, 
the engine primer is applied a second or third time. If the condition is not 
improved after approximately three attempts, it is considered indicative that 
the trouble is something other than spark plugs or that plugs are fouled beyond 
the point of recovery by “inflight” techniques. 

Further, continuing studies are being made of improved types of spark plugs 
and high-frequency ignition systems as possible aids in reducing or eliminating 
spark plug fouling due to lead deposition. 

Finally, the military have been conducting evaluation studies of various types 
of lead scavenger agents during the past 3 years. Tests containing these special 
fuel additives are progressing satisfactorily and, in one instance, the use of a 
new scavenger agent resulted in a 90 percent reduction in spark plug fouling 
and unscheduled spark plug removal rate. Another series of tests is now in 
progress to evaluate the effect of a slightly modified blend of the additive in 
minimizing spark plug fouling without causing any other adverse effects in the 
aircraft engines. 

It is hoped that the above information will prove adequate. We shall be 
happy to furnish any additional information you may require. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED H. JOHNSON. 
Brigadier General, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Office of Petrolewm Programs. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 8, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. WOLVERTON: You wrote to Mr. Bruce K. Brown on February 20, 
1952, regarding the quality of fuels used by civil airlines, and again to me on 
February 23, 1952, requesting further information and various documents re- 
lating to PAD Orders No. 3 and 4. We are pleased to give you in this reply the 
information requested in both communications. Copies of the orders are at- 
tached as exhibit A. 

You are no doubt aware that the Petroleum Administration for Defense does 
not assume responsibility for the quality of aircraft fuels delivered to the con 
sumers. Purchase specifications for civil aircraft fuels, like other petroleum 
products, are normally determined between the supplier and purchaser, which, 
in this case, would be the airline operators. During the first few years follow 
ing World War II, there were several changes made in both military and com- 
mercial aireraft fuel specifications. This, of course, was the first time that 
any substantial quantities of grade 100 and higher octane fuels were used by 
commercial operators. They had previously used 91 octane fuel. In general, 
these changes were directed toward obtaining improved performance, and es- 
pecially in the case of commercial fuels toward lower engine maintenance costs. 
During this period, various forces were at work, and different groups, including 
the airline operators, engine builders, oil refiners, Government agencies, and 
others became involved to varying degrees in changing commercial aircraft 
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fuel specifications. Over a period of time, certain elements of these specifica- 
tions, Such aS maximum tetraethyl lead content, were established at a level dic- 
tated by competition among the petroleum refiners for airline business. This re- 
suited in a situation in which some airlines used exclusively 3.0 ml. maximum 
tetraethyl lead per gallon while others used 4.0 ml., or a combination of 4.0 and 
30 ml. maximum, according to the origin of the flights. Apparently, airlines 
using 4.0 ml. tetraethyl lead did not consider that the increased maintenance 
or any of the other factors involved justified the use of the lower tetraethyl lead 
content fuel. 

With the exception of maximum permissible tetraethy] lead content, specifica- 
tions have generally become standardized for all commercial contracts. The 
American Society for Testing Materials, which is the recognized authority on 
standards for petroleum products, issued a tentative specification for aviation 
easolines in 1947, ASTM Designation: D910-51T', Revised 1948 and 1950, 1951. 
rhis specification covers grades 91/98, 100/130, and 115/145. These specifica- 
tions, modified to fit specific needs, are now in general use throughout the indus- 
try, and with the exception of the maximum permissible tetraethyl lead con- 
tent for grades 91/98 and 100/130, are the equivalent of current military fuel 
specifications. A copy of the ASTM specification, exhibit B, is attached for your 
ready reference, 

Fuels of the type used in the above specification, but containing a uniform 
tetraethyl lead content of 4.01 ml, per gallon, are now used for commercial 
operations at all airports throughout this country. For this reasons, we believe 
that neither the fuel composition, which is manufactured to meet specifications, 
nor the tetraethyl lead content of the fuels can have any eifects which would be 
peculiar to the recent tragedies at Elizabeth, N. J. 

The above discussion provides a brief general outline of the evolution of pres- 
ent day commercial aircraft fuel specifications. However, in addition to these 
grade specifications developed between the supplier and the consumer, certain 
minimum quality specifications for use in a particular aircraft are established 
hy the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Briefly, the CAA sets up a minimum 
octane rating fuel for use in an aircraft engine based upon the minimum octane 
for which the particular type engine was designed and satisfactorily tested. 
Higher octane fuels are, of course, permissible. The airplane is conspicuously 
marked to indicate the minimum grade of fuel which may be used, and it is the 
responsibility of the supplier and the purchaser to see that the proper fuel is 
delivered to the airplane. 

We are sure that the CAA would be glad to furnish you with details of their 
regulations regarding the quality of fuels which may be used by the airlines. 

The Petroleum Administration for Defense is the Government agency responsi- 
ble for the supplies of aviation fuel for the military and essential civilian uses. 
We, therefore, are obliged, in the discharge of these duties, to investigate all 
possible courses of action. It naturally follows that, when emergency short- 
ages arise, any arbitrarily established specifications which restrict supplies 
must come under careful review. 

The over-all supply and demand situation is periodically reviewed by PAD 
to determine the magnitude of additional production required. As of October 
1, 1951, increased demands on the part of the military and the loss of 18,000 
barrels per day of grade 100/130 from the Abadan Refinery in Iran resulted in 
an estimated shortage in the world-wide supply of high octane number aviation 
gasoline of 24,000 barrels per day. Inasmuch as approximately 90 percent of 
the high octane aviation gasoline production facilities in operation are in the 
United States, this country was called upon to fulfill that requirement normally 
satisfied by Abadan production. The majority of the product from that source 
went to commercial operations carried on by friendly foreign countries overseas 
and by the American airline operators in foreign areas. Actually, the loss of 
Abadan production dated back to late June, but operations were continued in 
foreign areas largely through depletion of stocks in storage. However, certain 
airline operations, particularly in the Far East, had been drastically reduced. 

Until last October, it had been possible to provide adequate supplies of fuels 
by means of well-established procedures and without using allocation powers. 
On October 19, 1951, the Petroleum Administration for Defense issued PAD 
Order No. 4, placing a floor on the lead content of commercial aviation gasoline 
delivered for domestic consumption at 4.0 ml. per gallon and for export at 4.6 
ml. per gallon. This action was taken to overcome a significant portion of the 
shortage of high octane number aviation gasoline mentioned above. 
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In order to obtain additional supplies of aviation gasoline, the Petroleum Aq 
ministration, at the same time, also issued PAD Order No. 3. This order required 
that alkylate and all other key blending components of a similar type req 
in the manufacture of high octane number aviation gasoline be reserved str 
for that use and required the use of all available raw materials for the pro 
tion of alkylate, as directed by PAD, in order to insure maximum produ 
of that vital aviation gasoline component. 

The possibilities of placing a floor on the lead content of commercial avi 
gasoline had been discussed with representatives of the airlines and their i: 
try associations in the fall of 1950, when a shortage of somewhat lower m 
tude was being faced. They presented, at that time, their objections to 
creasing the lead content of the fuel that they use to the military specificat 
of 4.6 ml. per gallon. These were carefully considered. At that time, ot) 
means (which are still practiced) were available to increase production of ay 
tion gasoline, and it was not necessary to take action in increasing TEL conte: 
Copies of pertinent correspondence, including the requested transcript from 
meeting of the National Petroleum Council on September 28, 1950, are attach: 
as exhibit C. 

The main objections which airline operators have to higher tetraethyl lead 
content arises from the fact that the addition of tetraethyl lead to motor fur 
causes increased engine deposits. This is true for automotive as well as aircraft 
enczines. Tetraethyl lead is a compound of lead and hydrocarbons which 
vaporized or injected along with the fuel into the cylinders of the engine for tli 
purpose of suppressing knock. Modern high output automotive and aircrat 
engines would not be operable with available fuels without the addition of 
tetraethyl lead. The fluid used contains scavenging agents which material! 
rednce but do not entirely eliminate engine deposits. The effect of these «ce 
posits must be offset by adequate engine maintenance practices, which, in the 
case of increased tetraethyl lead, generally means more frequent overhauls. 

The use of high tetraethyl lead content fuels is not new. During World War 
II, all high octane military and commercial aircraft fuels contained 4.6 cubic 
centimeters TEL. With this TEL content, it was possible to meet the requir: 
ments of aviation fuels with limited supplies of alkylate. After the war, with 
large producing capacity for alkylate available, it was possible to replace a por 
tion of the tetraethyl lead in commercial fuels with alkylate, and this actually 
occurred in many instances as previously pointed out. The main point here is 
that with the present type engines, we could never completely eliminate the use 
of tetraethyl lead, and that even though alkylate were not in short supply, it 
would be necessary to continue to use some tetraethyl lead in order to produce 
fuels which would perform satisfactorily. This, of course, means that we are 
discussing a degree of a situation, rather than any specific principle, and that, 
in any ease, there exists the problem of deposits in engines as a possible result of 
tetraethyl lead. 

Our position, when PAD Order No. 4 was issued in October 1951, was not 
arbitrary. The reports submitted to the Petroleum Administration during the 
previous year had shown that approximately 50 pereent of the commercial airline 
operations in this country were then being conducted on fuel containing 4.0 ml. 
tetraethyl lead per gallon compared to 3.0 ml. for most of the remaining opera- 
tions. A large portion of these operations was on the west coast, where the over- 
all supply situation on aviation gasoline had been very tight and had forced 
individual refiners to supply higher lead content fuels in order to satisfy demand. 
This fact was discussed with the Civil Aeronautics Administration and Civil 
Aeronauties Board, and there were no data forthcoming from those agencies 
to indicate that any extraordinary operating problems were being encountered 
in that area from the use of 4.0 ml. tetraethyl lead fluid. This connotes that 
the Pacific airlift, as well as all commercial operations in that area, had been 
operating satisfactorily on fuel containing the higher lead content for at least a 
year. 

in addition to the long standing use of considerable quantities of 4.0 ml. fuel 
in domestic commercial operations, at the time PAD Order No. 4 was introduced, 
approximately half of the aviation gasoline for export in the fourth quarter for 
commercial use in foreign areas was scheduled to contain 4.6 ml. of tetraethyl 
lend. In this connection, PAD has been informally advised by the military 
services, the high octane aviation gasoline of which specifies 4.6 ml. tetraethyl 
lead per gallon, that they never had an accident where tetraethyl lead was found 
to be a significant factor. 
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Additional discussions were held with representatives of the airlines, their 
industry associations, CAA, and CAB on October 25 and 25, 1951, to consider a 
request by CAB for a further delay in effecting an increase in rEL content of 
commercial aircraft fuels. In the face of the magnitude of the shortage of 

viation gasoline existing at that time, we did not feel justified in delaying the 
effective date, October 30, of section 3 of PAD Order No. 4. Section 3 of PAD 
Order No. 4 relates to the TEL content of commercial aviation gasolines. It had 
heen estimated that approximately 5,500 B/D of additional grade 100/130 aviation 
gasoline would be made available by the application of this order, which was a 
significant contribution toward relieving the over-all shortage. Copies of cor- 
respondence pertinent to the discussions held at that time are attached as 
exhibit D. 

It has been agreed with representatives of the airlines that when additional 
information on this subject is available, meetings will be scheduled to exchange 
information on any additional operating problems that are incurred by this order, 
and on inereased availability of aviation gasoline resulting from the application 
of the order. At this writing, no new information has been received, although 
certain correspondence, exhibit E attached, presents additional views on the use 
of 4.6 ml. fuel for foreign commercial uses. 

The “defense against claims for damages” provision in PAD Order No. 4, to 
which you refer, was copied in almost the precise language of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended. (See sec. 707 of the Defense Production Act.) 

PAD Order No. 4 applies only to the delivery of aviation gasoline and not to 
the purchase thereof. The purpose of this provision in this order was to elimi- 
nate existing contractual commitments between sellers and purchasers of such 
aviation fuels as were no longer permitted to be delivered under the order. This 
provision was not designed to affect the air carriers’ responsibility, and we do 
not believe it would be any defense to the claims arising from the accidents to 
which reference is made. 

In summarizing, it is important to describe the alternatives which were open 
to PAD in October 1951. The world-wide shortage of aviation gasoline was 
24,000 barrels per day. <A very small portion of this shortage could be obtained 
by the provisions of PAD Order No. 3, and other small increments could be 
obtained by marginal procedures not previously considered necessary. These 
steps were not sufficient to produce the supplies of aircraft fuels required for 
military and essential civilian use. There were then only three possible courses 
of action left open to PAD: 

1. Ration civil aircraft fuels. 

2. Restrict deliveries to the military. 

3. Increase the tetraethyl lead content of civil aircraft fuels by issuing PAD 
Order No. 4. 

Of the afore-mentioned alternatives, PAD considered PAD Order No. 4 as 
the least objectionable solution to the problem. We fully recognize the signifi- 
cance of increased tetraethyl lead in civil aircraft fuels, but our review of all 
the evidence led us to different conclusions as to the magnitude of the adverse 
effects predicted by the airline operators. For this reason, we were able to 
make the decision to proceed with PAD Order No. 4 with the full belief that 
it was in the national interest. It was also stated, at that time, that as soon 
as the supply of aviation gasoline was sufficient to meet the essential require- 
ments from military and civilian sources the order would be immediately with- 
drawn. There are present indications that the supply position should be approxi- 
mately in balance by the end of the third quarter of this year, and if there are 
no significant increases in demand, we believe that such action could be taken 
at that time. 

In our desire to give you all of the information available to us on this subject, 
we are including as exhibit F a letter from Rear Adm. A. M. Pride, USN, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, to Mr. H. A. Stewart, 
dated October 19, 1950, which is classified as “Security—Confidential.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Administrator. 
Hon. CuHartes A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatires, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Exuisit A 





CoPIes OF PAp OrpDERS Nos, 3 AND 4 
[Petroleum Administration for Defense—PAD 174] 
PAD Issures Two Orvers To Boost SuppLy oF AVIATION GASOLINE 


Moving to meet a serious shortage of aviation gasoline, the Petroleum Admin 
istration for Defense today issued two orders designed to step up output of 
product. 

One of the orders (PAD Order No. 3): 

(1) Prohibits the use of alkylate and certain other blending agents in 
thing but aviation gasoline. 

(2) Requires the use of available raw materials for production of alkylate 
as directed by PAD, in order to insure maximum production of this vital aviation 
gasoline component. 

The other order (PAD Order No, 4) puts a floor on the amount of tetraethy! 
lead (TEL) that may be used in the manufacture of aviation gasoline. 

Both orders were signed by Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, Pe 
troleum Administrator for Defense. 

Aviation gasoline recently has come into short supply largely for two reasons, 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator Bruce Kk. Brown explained : 

1. Military requirements, both domestic and foreign, have increased consid 
erably beyond the program planned earlier this year. 

2. Shutdown of the Abadan refinery in Iran last June has imposed a new de 
mand for 18,000 barrels a day of aviation gasoline on United States refineries. 

“PAD’s staff has weighed all foreseeable demands for aviation gasoline,” Mr 
Brown said. “It was obvious that unless something were done we would face a 
serious shortage for the rest of 1951. Projected expansion in the military air 
craft program will make the shortage even more acute in 1952. 

“Through the regulation of alkylate use and restrictions on the use of such 
feed stocks as isobutane, butylene, and propylene, we expect to obtain a signifi 
cant increase in aviation gasoline output. By increasing required TEL use in 
civilian aviation gasoline, we expect to obtain immediately a further increase in 
aviation gasoline supplies.” 

Alkylate is a top-quality gasoline made from a combination of several of the 
lighter parts of petroleum. Tetraethyl lead is a chemically compounded fluid 
Both are essential to raise the octane ratings of aviation gasoline. 

Mr. Brown pointed out that the volume of aviation gasoline produced depends 
entirely upon the amount of alkylate available for blending and that at present 
the supply of alkylate is extremely tight. An increase in use of TEL will stretch 
the available supply of alkylate, he said. 

Under PAD Order No. 4, refineries will be required to use not less than 4 
cubie centimeters of tetraethyl lead in each gallon of civilian domestie aviation 
gasoline of the higher grades and not less than 4.6 cubic centimeters in each gal 
lon of the higher grades of aviation gasoline for export. 

To the extent that commercial airlines must use grade 108/135 aviation gaso 
line, Mr. Brown said, exceptions will be granted under PAD Order No. 4, upon 
application to PAD, Fuel of this grade is required, Mr. Brown explained, for 
some large commercial aircraft. 

“There are those who claim that an increase in the lead content of aviation 
gasoline will cause operating difficulties. It is true that gasoline with a 4-cubic- 
centimeter lead content will cause more engine-deposit problems than one with 
only a 3-cubic-centimeter content. Yet the fact is that about one-half of all the 
commercial aviation gasoline produced for some time has had 4 cubic centimeters 
of lead,” Mr. Brown said. 

Increase in the TEL use for aviation gasoline will affect only about 1 percent 
of the present supply of the fluid, Mr. Brown said. 

Texts of the two orders issued today, together with a series of questions and 
answers about the application of PAD Order No. 3 are attached. 
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TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


CHAPTER IX—PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF THI 
INTERIOR 


PAD OrpeR No. 3 
AVIATION QUALITY BLENDING AGENTS AND FEED SrocKs 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national defense 
nd is issued pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. In 


the formulation of this order consultation with industry representatives has 
been rendered impracticable due to the need for immediate action. 


Sec 
What this order does 

Definitions 

Restrictions on use of blending agents 

t. Restrictions on use of feed stocks 

Blending finished aviation gasoline for maximum production 
6. Instructions 

7. Application for adjustments 

8 Records and reports 

9. Communication 

10. Defense against claims for damages 

Violations 

Effective date 


AUTHORITY: Sections 1 through 15 issued under Section 704, 64 Stat. 516, as amended 
0 U. S. C. App. Supp. 2154 Inter or apply See. 101, 64 Stat. 799, as amended 
U.S. C. App. Supp. 2071; See. 101, E , Sept. 9, 1950, 15 FP. R. 6105: See 
10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61; DPA 1, Jan. 24, 1951, 16 F. R. 73 
May 15, 1951, 16 F. R. 4594; NPA 9, Feb. 26, 1951, 16 F. R 
Ly Order 2591, Oct. 3, 1950, 15 F 


as amended Dee. 21, 1950 
Jan. 29, 1951- 16 F. R. 982, Mar. 27, 195 R. 2896 








Sec. 1. What this order does.—The purpose of this order is to make continuously 
available, for military and other essential uses, an increased supply of aviation 
gasoline to satisfy the increased requirements of the national defense program, 
The order restricts the use, delivery, and receipt of certain blending agents and 
feed stocks usable in the manufacture of aviation gasoline in order to assure 
their utilization in the manufacture of aviation gasoline to the maximum extent 
practicable. Because of the technical character of the subject matter of this 
order, it is important that the definitions be carefully read and be borne in 
mind in reviewing the other provisions of this order. 

Sec, 2. Definitions.—-(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, partner- 
ship, association, or any other organized group of persons, or legal successor or 
representative of the foregoing, and includes the United States or any agency 
thereof, or any other government, or any of its political subdivisions, or any 
agency of the foregoing. 

(b) “Refiner’” means any person who is en 





ged in any operation directly 
incident to the processing, reprocessing, or alteration of petroleum, including 
but not limited to compounding or blending, including the extraction or recovery 
of natural gasoline or associated hydrocarbons. 

(c) “Blendng agent” means any of the following: Alkylate, hydrocodimer, or 
di-isopropyl. 

(d) “Aviation quality blending agent” means a blending agent (as defined in 
paragraph (¢) of this section 2) having such physical and chemical character 
istics as to make it suitable for inclusion directly in a fuel for the operation of 
reciprocating engines for aircraft. 

(e) “Finished aviation gasoline’ means a fuel, suitable for use in reciprocat- 
ing engines for aircraft, which will not normally be further processed, treated, 
or altered. 

(f) “Feed stock” means any of the following: Isobutane, butylene, propylene, 
pentylene or polymer, or any combination of any such material, which is of a 
quality suitable for use in the manufacture of a blending agent. 

(g) “Manufacture” means any of the following: Processing, producing, alter- 
ing, extracting, recovering, compounding, blending, or the like. 

Sec. 3. Restrictions on the use of blending agents.—(a) No refiner shall use any 
aviation-quality blending agent, or deliver or receive any aviation-quality blend- 
ing agent for use, other than in the manufacture of finished aviation gasoline, 
except as expressly permitted by PAD pursuant to section 7 of this order. 

(b) No refiner shall use any other blending agent, or deliver or receive any 


other bending agent for use, other than in the manufacture of an aviation- 
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quality blending agent, except as expressly permitted by PAD pursuant to s¢ 
7 of this order. 

Sec. 4. Restrictions on use of feed stocks.—(@) No refiner shall use any feed 
stock, or deliver or receive any feed stock for use, other than in the manufactur 
of a blending agent, except as provided in any of paragraphs (0b), (c), (d), o1 
of this section 4 or except as expressly permitted by PAD pursuant to section 7 
of this order. 

(b) The provisions of paragraph 4 (@) do not apply to the extent that (1 
specific feed stock is not of a quality satisfactory for the refiner’s direct us: 
the manufacture of a blending agent, and (2) the refiner does not possess fa: 
ties at the location of such feed stock having capacity available with whic! 
feed stock of such satisfactory quality can and would customarily be manufa 
tured from such feed stock, and (3) the refiner has not received written inst 
tions from PAD to deliver such feed stock to another refiner or manufacturi 
location 

(c) The provisions of paragraph 4 (a) do not apply to the extent that (1) 
specific feed stock cannot be utilized by the refiner in the manufacture 
blending agent in his facilities at the location of such feed stock because anothe 
feed stock needed therefor is not available to the refiner at the same location 
and (2) the refiner has not received written instructions from PAD to deliv 
such feed stock to another refiner or manufacturing location. 

(d) The provisions of paragraph 4 (a) do not apply to the extent that (1) 
refiner does not possess facilities at the location of a specific feed stock hay 
capacity available with which to manufacture a blending agent from such fe¢ 
stock, and (2) the refiner has not received written instructions from PAD t 
deliver such feed stock to another refiner or manufacturing location. 

(e) The provisions of paragraph 4 (a) do not apply to the extent that a spe 
cific feed stock is used, or delivered or received for use, in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber or chemicals. 

Sec. 5. Blending finished aviation gasoline for marimum production.—Every 
refiner shall use reasonable diligence to make use of aviation-quality blending 
agents available to him in such manner as to assure manufacture of the maxi 
mum quantity of finished aviation gasoline of the grade or grades being manu 
factured. 

Sec. 6. Instructions.—Instructions issued by the Petroleum A’ministration for 
Defense, pursuant to provisions of this order, shall provide information as to the 
delivery, use, or other action to be taken by the person affected, and shall give 
the effective date on or after which such action is required. 

Sree. 7. Application for adjustments —Any person affected by any provision of 
this erder may file a request for adjustment or exception unon the ground that 
any provision of this order works undue or exceptional har'ship upon him not 
suffered generally by his competitors, or others similarly situated, in the same 
trade or industry, or that its application to him would not be in the interest of 
national defense or the public interest. Each request shall be in writing and 
shall set forth all pertinent facts and the nature of the relief sought and shall 
state the justification therefor. An original and two copies of each request 
shall be submitted. 

Sec. 8. Records and reports.—(a) Each person covered by this order shall 
retain in his possession for at least 2 years records in sufficient detail to permit 
an audit to determine that the provisions of this order have been met. This 
does not specify any particular accounting method and does not require altera- 
tion of the system of records customarily maintained, provided such records 
supply an adequate basis for audit. Reeords may be maintained in the form of ' 
microfilm or other photographie copies instead of the originals. 

(b) All records required by this order shall be made available, at the usual 
place of business where maintained, for inspection and audit by duly authorized } 
representatives of the Petroleum Administration for Defense 

(c) Persons subject to this order shall make such records and submit such 
reports to the Petroleum Administration for Defense as it shall require, subject 
to the terms of the Federal Reports Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 1078, 5 U. S. C., sees. 
139-139f ). 

Sec. 9. Communications.—All communications concerning this order shall be 
addressed to the Petroleum Administration for Defense, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D. C., Reference: PAD Order No. 3. 

Sec. 10. Defense against claims for damages.—No person shall be held liable 
for damages or penalties for any act or failure to act resulting directly or in- 
directly from his compliance with this order, or amendments thereto, so long as 
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this order and its amendments shall remain in force, notwithstanding that this 
order, or any amendment thereto, or any part thereof, shall hereafter be de- 
clared invalid by judicial or other competent authority. 

Sec. 11. Violations.—Any person who willfully violates any provision of this 
order, or Who willfully conceals a material fact or furnishes false information in 
the course of operation under this order, is guilty of a crime and upon convic- 
tion may be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. Administrative action 
may be taken against such person to suspend his privilege of making or receiv- 
ing further deliveries of materials or using facilities under priority or allocation 
control and to deprive him of further priorities assistance. 

Sec. 12. Effective date—This order is issued this 19th day of October 1951, 
and shall be effective on and after the date of issuance: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of section 3 of this order shall not take effect until 5 a. m., eastern standard 
time, on the 30th day of October 1951, and Provided further, That the provisions 
of section 4 of this order shall not take effect until 3 a. m., eastern standard time, 
on the 19th day of November 1951. 

Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Administrator for Defense. 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


CHAPTER IX—PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


PAD OrpbeER No. 4 


AVIATION GASOLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national defense 
and is issued pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. At 
the time of the formulation of this order, consultation with industry representa- 
tives was rendered impracticable due to the need for immediate action. However, 
the subject matter of the order has been under consideration for some time and 
representatives of the aviation industry and interested Government agencies 
have previously been provided opportunity to present their views and consider- 
ation has been given to their recommendations. 


Sec. 

1. What this order does. 

2. Definitions. 

3. Aviation gasoline specifications. 

4. Application for adjustments. 

5. Records and reports. 

6. Communications. 

7. Defense against claims for damages. 
8. Violations. 

9. Effective date. 


AUTHORITY : Sections 1 through 9 issued under Section 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended; 
50 U. 8. C. App. Supp. 2154 Interpret or apply Sec. 101, 64 Stat. 799, as amended: 50 
U. S. C. App. Supp. 2071; Sec. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105; See. 2, 
E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61; DPA Delegation 1, Jan. 24, 1951, 16 F. R. 738, as 
amended May 15, 1951, 16 F. R. 4594; NPA Delegation 9, Feb. 26, 1951, 16 F. R. 1908; 
Interior Dept. Order 2591, Oct. 3, 1950, 15 F. R. 6767, as amended Dec. 21, 1950, 15 F. R 
9529, Jan. 29, 1951, 16 F. R. 932, Mar. 27, 1951, 16 F. R. 2896 















Sec. 1. What this order does.—This order sets forth the minimum quantities 
of tetraethyl lead that may be included in commercial aviation gasoline. 
Specifications of this nature are required in order that larger quantities of gaso- 
line blending stocks can be utilized in the manufacture of commercial aviation 
gasoline. In turn, this will result in an increase in total supplies of aviation 
gasoline needed immediately for military and other essential uses. 

Src. 2. Definitions —(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, part- 
nership, association, or any other organized group of persons, or legal successor 
or representative of the foregoing, and incindes the United States or any agency 
thereof, or any other government, or any of its political subdivisions, or any 
agency of the foregoing. 

(b) “ml” means milliliter. 

(c) “TEL” means tetraethyl lead. 

(d) “Commercial aviation gasoline” means all finished aviation gasoline not 
specifically blended, or manufactured, for military purposes. 
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Sec. 3. Aviation gasoline specifications.—(a) No person may deliver any 
of commercial aviation gasoline which contains less than 4.6 ml of TEI 
gallon, except 

(1) Commercial aviation gasoline which as of the date of this section 2 
takes effect is located at, or is in transit to, a point of distribution other 
than the point of manufacture; or 

(2) Such other commercial aviation gasoline to the extent that delivery 
or receipt is expressly permitted by paragraph (b) of this section 3; or 

(3) As expressly permitted by PAD pursuant to section 4 of this orde) 

(b) A person may deliver 

(1) Commercial aviation gasoline of grade 80 if such gasoline contains 
not less than 0.5 ml of TEL per gallon; or 

(2) Commercial aviation gasoline for use by aircraft when operating 
within or departing from the United States, of grades other than grade & 
if such gasoline contains not less than 4.0 ml of TEL per gallon. 

Sec. 4. Application for adjustments.—Any person affected by any provision of 
this order may file a request for adjustment or exception upon the ground that 
any provision of this order works undue or exceptional hardship upon him, not 
suffered generally by his competitors, or others similarly situated, in the same 
trade or industry, or that its application to him would not be in the interest of 
national defense or the public interest. Each request shall be in writing an 
shall set forth all pertinent facts and the nature of the relief sought and sha 
state the justification therefor. An original and two copies of each request shall 
be submitted. 

Sec. 5. Records and reports (a) Each person covered by this order shall 
retain in his possession for at least 2 years records in sufficient detail to permit 
an audit to determine that the provisions of this order have been met. This 
does not specify any particular accounting method and does not require altera 
tion of the system of records customarily maintained, provided such records 
supply an adequate basis for audit. Records may be maintained in the form of 
microfilm or other photographic copies instead of the originals. 

(>) All records required by this order shall be made available, at the usual 
place of business where maintained, for inspection and audit by duly authorized 
representatives of the Petroleum Administration for Defense. 

(c) Persons subject to this order shall make such records and submit such 
reports to the Petroleum Administration for Defense as it shall require, subject 
to the terms of the Federal Reports Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 1078, 5 U. S. C., sees 
159-139f ). 

Sec. 6. Communications.—All communications concerning this order shall be 
addressed to the Petroleum Administration for Defense, Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C., Reference: PAD Order No. 4. 

Sec. 7. Defense against claims for damages.—No person shall be held liable 
for damages or penalties for any act or failure to act resulting directly or in- 
directly from his compliance with this order, or amendments thereto, so long as 
this order and its amendments shall remain in force, notwithstanding that this 
erder, or any amendment thereto, or any part thereof, shall hereafter be declared 
invalid by judicial or other competent authority. 

Sec. 8. Violations.—Any person who willfully violates any provision of this 
order, or who willfully conceals a material fact or furnishes false information 
in the course of operation under this order, is guilty of a crime and upon con- 
viction may be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. Administrative action 
may be taken against such person to suspend his privilege of making or receiving 
further deliveries of materials or using facilities under priority or allocation 
control and to deprive him of further priorities assistance 

Sec. 9. Effective date.—This order is issued this 19th day of October 1951, and 
shall be effective on and after the date of issuance: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of section 3 of this order shall not take effect until 3 a. m. eastern standard 
time on the 30th day of October 1951. 


vrade 


4 per 


Oscar L, CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Administrator for Defense. 
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{Petroleum Administration for Defense—-PAD 175] 


OcToBER 19, 1951. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABpouT PAD OrpER No. 3 MADE PUBLIC 


The Petroleum Administration for Defense today made public the following 
questions and answers dealing with the application of PAD Order No. 3: 


QUESTIONS AS TO TERMS USED IN THE ORDER 


1. Q. Who is a “refiner” under the order? 

A. A refiner is anybody who is engaged in any operation directly incident to the 
processing, reprocessing, or alteration of petroleum, including the extracting or 
recovery of natural gasoline. This definition includes operators of natural-gaso 
line plants as well as operators of refineries 

2. Q. What does “blending agent” mean? 

A. Blending agent means alkylate, hydrocodimer or di-isopropyl. An “aviation 
quality blending agent” is a blending agent as defined, which has such physical 
and chemical characteristics as to make it suitable for inclusion directly in a 
fuel for the operation of reciprocating engines for aircraft 

3. Q. What does “feed stock” mean‘? 

A. Feed stock is narrowly defined. Under the order it means isobutane, 
butylene, propylene, pentylene, or polymer, or any combination of these, which 
is of a quality suitable for use in the manufacture of alkylate, hydrocodimer 
or di-isopropyl. 

4. Q. When the order speaks of “manufacture,” does it include such opera 
tions as blending and compounding? 

A. Yes. Manufacture is defined in the order as including processing, pro 
ducing, altering, extracting, recovering, compounding, blending or the like. 


QUESTIONS APPLYING TO MANUFACTURERS OF FINISHED AVIATION GASOLINI 


1. Q. If Iam currently using any alkylate in the manufacture of a fuel other 
than finished aviation gasoline, must I stop doing so? 

A. Yes, unless an exception is obtained from PAD 

2. Q. Does this order have anything to do with the use of aromatics, catalytic 
base stocks, isopentane, or any other components except blending agents that 
are normally used in blending finished aviation gasoline? 

A. No; except to the extent that the refiner can, with reasonable diligence, 
use any of such available materials to maximize his production of any grade 
or grades of finished aviation gasoline. 

5. Q. If I am currently polymerizing any feed stocks and the polymer is not 
going to the manufacture of biending agents and I have available alkylation 
capacity, must I reduce the polymerization operation to the extent necessary 
to fill up my alkylation capacity? 

A. Yes, if you are not relieved of that obligation under any of paragraphs 
b, ¢, d or e of section 4 or have not obtained an exception from PAD. 

4. Q. If I have facilities and feed stocks capable of producing more blending 
agents that I can use in the manufacture of finished aviation gasoline because 
of limited blending facilities or lack of other necessary blending components at 
that location, what am I to do? 

A. Notify PAD of the quantity, quality, and location of additional blending 
agents that you can produce and request relief from the provisions by which 
you are affected until arrangements can be made for the proper use of such 
blending agents. 

5. Q. If I have no purchaser for the finished aviation gasoline that I can 
manufacture, what am I to do? 

A. Notify PAD of the quantity and grades of aviation gasoline that can be 
produced and request relief. PAD will either arrange for a purchaser for the 
gasoline or grant exceptions from the provisions by which you are affected until 
a purchaser is provided. 

6. Q. If my aviation gasoline product storage is full and no facility for taking 
delivery has been provided by my purchaser, what am I supposed to do about 
the alkylate that I normally blend into the aviation gasoline? 

A. Notice of such a situation and a request for relief should be submitted 
to PAD as many days as possible before storage facilities will be full. You 
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should continue to accumulate receipts for production of alkylate in inte: 
diate storage until full. Then you should request PAD to grant an exce; 


from section 3 (a) until delivery is taken by your purchaser. 


QUESTIONS APPLYING TO MANUFACTURERS OF ALKYLATE 


1. Q. Am I required to manufacture aviation gasoline from the alkylat 
produce? 

\. No; but if you do not manufacture aviation gasoline, you may not m 
any other use except to sell the alkylate to another refiner who will manufact 
finished aviation gasoline from it, unless you have obtained an exception fr 
PAD. However, any refiner who produces alkylate presumably will find it to 
economic advantage to manufacture finished aviation gasoline from his alkyl 
production 

2. Q. What responsibility do I have to make sure that the recipient of a 
blending agent delivered by me will use such blending agent in accordance wi 
section 37 

A. You should require the recipient to advise you in writing that such is | 
intended use. If the delivery is made on written instructions from PAD, y 
would not be expected to obtain any other written assurance of the proper use ol 
the blending agent. 

3. Q. What is the responsibility of a refiner who is currently making alkylat 
that is unsuitable for aviation gasoline and who has no means of making tl 
alkylate suitable for such purpose? 

\. He should request an exception from section 8 (b) from PAD until such tir 
of the blending agent can either be made into an aviation-quality blending ager 
or be delivered to another refiner or manufacturing location with capacity for 
finishing the blending agent. 

4. Q. If I am now operating my alkylation facilities at full capacity but hav« 
surplus alkylation feed stocks, may I continue using such surplus feed stocks as 
I have in the past? 

A. Yes, until such time as PAD issues written instructions to deliver such 
surplus feed stocks to another refiner or manufacturing location. 

5. Q. I have spare alkylation capacity and surplus feed stocks, but they are 
at different refinery locations. What am I required to do about this situation 
under section 4? 

A. Nothing, until such time as PAD instructs you to deliver the feed stocks to 
another refiner or manufacturing location. 

6. Q. If I am manufacturing a blending agent but do not possess facilities at 
the same location having capacity available to produce a blending agent of 
aviation quality, must I continue to produce a blending agent from my feed 
stocks? 

A. No; but if you discontinue the operation you may not make any other use 
of such feed stocks except to sell them to another refiner for use in the manu 
facture of a blending agent, unless an exception has been granted by PAD. How- 
ever, the refiner presumably will find it to his economic advantage to continue 
the operation and either provide facilities required for finishing his blending 
agent to aviation quality or sell the blending agent to another refiner who will 
manufacture an aviation quality blending agent. 

7. Q. Assuming the same conditions as in question 6, may I use such blending 
agent in motor gasoline? 

A. No, unless an exception is granted by PAD. 

Ss. Q. If I possess additional facilities which can be rehabilitated or otherwise 
adapted for the manufacture of a blending agent and I have available feed 
stocks, how am I affected by this order? 

A. The order does not require you to rehabilitate or otherwise adapt such 
facilities for blending-agent manufacture, and you are not affected by the order 
unless you receive instructions from PAD to deliver such feed stocks to another 
refiner or manufacturing location. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


1. Q. I am a producer of virgin naphtha that may be suitable for aviation 
gasoline blending. Am I affected by PAD Order No. 3? 

A. No, if you do not produce finished aviation gasoline. 

2. Q. I do not have an alkylation or hydrocodimer plant, nor do I blend 
aviation gasoline. What am I required to do by this order? 
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\. Nothing. But if you have a feed stock suitable for the manufacture of a 
blending agent, you may be instructed by PAD to deliver such material to 

ther refiner for manufacture of a blending agent. 

Q. l operate a natural-gasoline plant and produce isobutane. Am I required 
this order to take any action? 

A. No. You are not immediately affected by the order if you do not have 
iilities for the manufacture of a blending agent at the same location. How- 
ever, you may be instructed by PAD to deliver the isobutane to another refiner 
or manufacture of a blending agent. 

!. Q. I operate a natural-gasoline plant and either produce or have the facil 
ties for producing isopentane suitable for use as a vapor pressure corrector in 
aviation gasoline. Am I affected by this order? 

A. No, unless you manufacture finished aviation gasoline at the same location. 
5. Q. I have a cracking unit that produces olefins and isobutanes, but do not 
have facilities at the same location for the manufacture of a blending agent. 
How am I affected by this order? 

A. You are not affected unless the olefins and isobutanes as normally recovered 
by you are suitable for manufacture of a blending agent. Even then, no action is 
required of you unless PAD instructs you to deliver the material to a manu- 
facturer of a blending agent. 

6. Q. Does this order require production of aviation base stock with cracking 
facilities which are currently being used in the manufacture of motor gasoline? 

A. No. 

7. Q. At certain times I make small quantities of grade 91/98 aviation gasoline, 
but no blending agent is used in the manufacture. How am I affected by this 
order? 

A. You are not affected by this order with respect to the manufacture of fin- 
ished aviation gasoline unless blending agents are used in one or more of the 
grades being manufactured. If blending agents are used, you must use reasonable 
diligence to make maximum quantities of aviation gasoline. 


EXHIBIT C 





Item No, 1.—A letter from Milton W. Arnold, vice presi (operations and 
engineering), Air Transport Association of America ated September 21, 1950, 
and addressed to Mr. H. A. Stewart, Director of the Fuel and Oil Division, 
Department of the Interior, regarding the changing from commercial-fuel speci 
fications to military-fuel specifications, 

Item No. 2.—A letter from D. C. Ramsey, president of the Aircraft Industries 
Association of America, Inc., dated September 22, 1950, to Mr. H. A. Stewart. 
Director, Oil and Gas Division, Department of the Interior, also regarding chang 
ing specifications of aviation fuel. 

Item No. 3.—A letter from Josh Lee, Acting Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, dated September 26, 1950, same subject, and addressed to Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman. 

Item No. 4.—A letter from Milton W. Arnold, vice president (operations and 
engineering), Air Transport Association of America, dated September 27, 1950, 
addressed to Maj. J. R. Parten, of the Department of the Interior, outlining the 
effects to commercial airlines of a change of fuel specilications from commercial 
to military. 

Item No. 5—Excerpt from stenographic transcript of National Petroleum 
Council meeting heid on September 28, 1950, covering statement of Delos Wilson 
Rentzel, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Tiem No. 6.—Letter from Mr. H. A. Stewart, Acting Deputy Administrator, 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, dated October 18, 1950, and addressed 
to Dr. Addison M. Rothrock, Assistant Director for Research, Nationa] Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, requesting comments from the commitiee on the 
afore-mentioned subject. 

Item No. 7.—Letter from Maj. Gen. W. E. Farthing, USAF, Director, Mainte- 
nance, Supply and Services, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff (Matériel), to Mr. 
H. A. Stewart, Acting Deputy Administrator, PAD, on December 19, 1950, in 
reply to Mr. Stewart's letter of October 5, 1950, relative to commercial airline 
difficulties when using military specification fuel. 
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At TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D. C., September 21, 1950 
Mr. H. A. STEWART, 


Director, Fuel and Oil Division, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Stewart: The Air Transport Association has been advised by thy 
Fuel and Oil Division of the Department of Interior that a shortage in aviation 
fuel exists and will continue for an indefinite period. To alleviate this short 
the airline industry is requested to change from commercial-fuel specifications 
to MIL-F-5572. The major differences between these two specifications which 
have drastic effects upon the airlines are (1) an increase in lead content f) 
3.0 to 4.6 cubie centimeters per gallon and (2) lowering the volatility of thy 
fuel. These changes are in direct conflict with the fuel specifications which 
airlines and engine manufacturers have endeavored for years to obtain, and 
airline industry cannot accept this change without first ascertaining that every 
other feasible source has been tapped. A meeting of qualified airline personn: 
was called in Washington on September 20 to discuss the effects these changes 
will have upon the entire airline operating economy, maintenance, and saft 
record. The following organizations were represented : 


All American Airways Air Transport Association 
American Airlines Bendix Products Division 
Capital Airlines Chandler-Bvans Division 
Eastern Airlines General Electrie Co, 
Northwest Airlines Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Pan American World Airways Simmonds Aerocesories, Inc 
Trans-World Airlines Thompson Products 

United Air Lines Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


Aircraft Industries Association 
The representatives were informed concerning the details of the problem by 
the Department of the Interior After careful review of the various factors 
affected by the proposed changes, it was the unanimous opinion of this meeting 
that these changes will 
(1) Considerably increase the hourly or per mile fuel consumption and 
consequently reduce the available fuel stocks in direct proportion 
(2) Seriously reduce the number of flying hours with the available com 
mercial airplanes and consequently reduce the airlift capacity for national 
defense, 
(3) Reduce the excellent safe operating record for which the airlines 
have energetically striven during the past 25 years. 

(4) Greatly increase manpower required for adequate maintenance of 
engines and increase the requirements for spare engines and engine parts 
The following brief discussion of the above items represents the best con 

sidered estimates based on immediately available data and experience. 


FUET. CONSUMPTION 


Volatility and lead content are of prime importance in fuel consumption. The 
reduction of volatility in the military specifications produces maldistribution 
of fuel to the cylinders in conventional carburetor engines, resulting in starva 
tion of fuel to certain cylinders. This effect is somewhat less pronounced 
in engines equipped with spinner injection and does not materially affect engines 
with direct injection. The large percentage of engines used throughout the 
industry will be thus affected. This starvation causes loss of power and fre- 
quent detonation. To overcome the results of this inferior distribution by 
low-volatility fuel, an over-all enrichment of engine carburetion is required. 
The enrichment for conventional carburetor engines will be 8 percent to 10 per- 
cent, enrichment for spinner injection engines will be 3 percent to 5 percent, 
and the enrichment for direct injection engines, which is a small percentage 
of the total number, is negligible. 

Increased lead content of the military specification will require increased 
earburetor enrichment and consequent increased fuel consumption to overcome 
increased incidence of spark-plug fouling at normal cruising with lean mix 
tures. From tests and service experience increased fuel consumption to over- 
come this difficulty will amount to about 10 percent using 4 cubic centimeter 
lead content and approximately 15 percent for a 4.6 cubic centimeter lead con- 
tent We have been informed by representatives from the Interior Department 
that commercial consumption is approximately 46,000 barrels per day and that, 
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by changing the fuel specifications, a gain of 10,000 barrels per day of additional 
grade 100/130 would be obtained for military consumption. It is our contention 
that 60 percent to 70 percent of the potential anticipated gain will not be realized 
pecause of the neecssity of enriching mixtures causing increased consumption 
if the present volume of commercial operations is maintained. 


MAINTENANCE DIFFICULTIES 


lhe proposed change in fuel specifications will cause a marked decrease in 
the hours of engine-overhaul period and consequently an increase in the number 
of overhauls required for a year’s operation. This reduction in engine overhaul 
ife will vary with various engine types from about 16 percent to about 50 per- 
cent depending upon the engine tolerance to the increase lead sludging and to 
the other adverse effects created by changing fuel volatility. From past experi 
ence With this type of fuel, we expect an increase in valve failures, valve-guide 
wear, cylinder and piston difficulties, and a great reduction in plug life com 
pared to standards being presently maintained on commercial fuel specifications. 

The added mechanical difficulties and reduced engine-overhaul period will 
increase, requiring manpower to handle the additional maintenance and will 
require expanded maintenance-shop facilities and higher inventory of spare 
parts. The number of spare engines required will be increased by 20 to 25 
percent to compensate for the more rapid turn-over and lower overhaul time 
in order to maintain fleet operating efficiency. Service experience with increased 
lead content indicates an increase in spark-plug removals of between 65 percent 
and 75 percent, and an increase in premature engine removals by about 75 
percent over the present rate. 

The above considerations will decrease available plane hours by about 15 
percent under the present scheduling practices. With increased tightening of 
schedules which can be anticipated under an emergency, the effect will be 
accentuated, and the loss of available plane-hours will be even higher. This 
loss, we believe, will be sO detrimental to the national welfare that the con- 
templated gains in military high-octane fuel will be completely counteracted 


SAFETY ASPECTS 


The change in fuel specifications will adversely affect the high safety standards 
presently attained in airline operation. The various failures enumerated under 
“Maintenance difficulties’ will immediately increase in-flight engine failures 
Increase plug fouling from lead deposits of the 4.6-cubic-centimeter lead content 
will cause more engine failures at the critical point during take-off as well as also 
increasing valve and piston failures. Furthermore, the increased plug difficulties 
will cause more hours of one-cylinder-out operation which has a direct bearing 
on the propeller and propeller-hub-fatigue problem The industry cannot afford 
to countenance any condition which will cause increased propeller failures 
Exactly what steps could be taken to counteract this effect in case the airlines 
are forced to use higher lead content is not immediately evident 

The proposed increase in lead content will increase lead sludge deposits in 
the engine. Past experience indicates a repetition of hydromatie propeller 
actuation difficulties caused by sludge deposits and a great increase of plugged 
small oil passages, especially nose-case passages to the torquemeters. Several 
postwar airplanes are dependent upon correct torquemeter functioning during 
take-off to actuate auto-feathering in case of engine failure, and malfunctioning 
of the torquemeter will cancel a scheduled departure. We can expect a great 
increase in this type of difficulty within 200 hours after commencing the use of 
high-lead-content fuel. Excess sludge deposits in the crankcase have also been 
responsible for several types of bearing failures and clogging of two-speed 
supercharger clutches. We can anticipate a great increase in this type of 
difficulty with the proposed fuel specification 

For the above-stated reasons, we believe the proposed change will have an 
over-all detrimental effect on commercial air transportation which will com 
pletely wipe out the anticipated gains in military high-octane fuel availability 
und that this measure should not be resorted to until all other sources have been 
exploited completely. 

Since the change in specifications of aviation fuel for commercial aviation 
would, in our opinion, result in a very small net increase in the output of 
aviation stocks, and, due to adverse effect on the aviation industry as described 
above, we recommend that this approach for eliminating the defficiency not be 
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considered ; but that the deficiency should be made up from one or a combination 
of two methods: 

A modification of existing catalytically cracking processes to obtain aviation 
gasoline stock instead of motor fuel stock and/or the lowering the present ox 
rating of motor fuel from 90-octane premium, 80 regular, to 75 and 70, respecti 
In our opinion, the use of one or combination of either of the above met! 
would not require gas rationing nor would it greatly affect the supply of nv 
fuel for the public. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering 





AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1950 
Mr. H. A. STEWART, 
Director, Oil and Gasoline Division, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Stewart: We have been advised by the Department of the Interi 
that a shortage of aviation fuel exists, and will continue to exist for some tiny 
to come. It is understood that in order to overcome the present shortage t! 
commercial airlines will be requested to change from commercial-fuel specifica 
tions to existing military specifications, thus increasing the lead content and 
lowering the volatility of fuel available to them. 

In this connection we would like to indicate that the problems in equipment 
operation pointed out by the Air Transport Association in their letter to yo 
September 21 are supported by the test and operational experience of the manu 
facturers represented by this association. It is our opinion that the facts as 
presented by the Air Transport Association are likewise supported by experienc: 
of our equipment manufacturers in military operations of engines similar to those 
in use by the commercial airlines. 

We would urge full consideration by your Division of the Air Transport Associ 
tion letter with a view toward investigation of other means of alleviating th« 
aviation-gasoline shortage than the methods currently under consideration b 
the Department of Interior. We believe that the proposal to require com 
merical-airline usage of military-specification fuel will seriously jeopardize our 
ability to maintain an adequate safe commercial airlift for the national defense 
and the civilian economy. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. C. RAMSEY, President. 


Cryiu AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., September 26, 1950. 

My Dear Mr. CHAPMAN: The Fuel and Oil Division of the Department of 
Interior has advised that a shortage in aviation fuel exists and will continue for 
on indefinite period. To alleviate this shortage they have proposed that the 
airline industry change commercial-fuel specifications to MIL—-F—-5572, which 
raises the lead content from 3 to 4.6 cubic centimeters per gallon »n1 lowers 
the volatility of the fuel. These changes are in direct conflict with the fuel 
specifications which the airlines and engine manufacturers have endeavored for 
years to obtain to eliminate operational and maintenance difficulties due to fuel. 
Therefore, the commercial industry is vitally concerned about accepting this 
change without first ascertaining that every other feasible source, less critical 
to the results of such change, have been tapped. 

Qualified representatives of the commercial airlines, engine manufacturers, 
and allied product manufacturers were assembled in Washington on September 
20 to discuss the effects these changes in fuel will have upon the airline operating 
economy, maintenance, and safety. These representatives were informed con- 
erning the details of the proposed fuel change by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. After careful review of the various factors affected by the 
proposed change, the representatives of the industry were of the unanimous 
opinion that such changes would have the following results: 

1. Considerably increase the hourly or per mile fuel consumption and con- 
sequently reduce the available fuel stocks in direct proportion. 

2. Seriously reduce the number of flying hours with the available commercial 
iirplanes and consequently reduce the airlift capacity for national defense. 
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3. Reduce the excellent safe operating record for which the airlines have 
energetically striven during the past 25 years. 

{. Greatly increase manpower required for adequate maintenance of engines 
and increase the requirements for spare engines and engine parts. 

For a brief discussion of the reasoning behind the above conclusions, you are 
referred to the attached letters from the Air Transport Association to the 
Director, Fuel and Oil Division, Department of the Interior, and to the Deputy 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics, dated September 21 and 22, 1950, respectively. 


Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

The adverse effects of increasing lead content and lowering fuel volatility 
are well known to the commercial industry and were experienced in earlier 
years, during which the present commercial fuel was being developed. This 
operating experience was further substantiated by controlled tests conducted in 
1944. The Board is vitally concerned with the safety aspects that the proposed 
fuel-specitication changes will involve. Maintenance difficulties will result in 
a decrease in hours of engine overhaul due to the increase in valve failures, 
valve-guide wear, cylinder and piston difficulties, and a great reduction in 
spark-plug life compared to present standards with the present commercial fuel. 
The added mechanical difficulties and reduced engine-overhaul period will ne- 
cessitate more manpower to handle the additional maintenance, together with 
a higher inventory of spare parts. 

Che most critical item atrecting safety, however, is the effect of this fuel on 
spark plugs. These effects are cumulative insofar as the spark plugs are con- 
cerned and will definitely result in an increase in in-flight engine failures. 
Most of these failures will occur during or immediately subsequent to take-off 
with high-power output, which is the most critical time as far as safety is con 
cerned, Furthermore, the increased plug difficulties will create more hours of 
one cylinder out and rough operation, which will have a direct bearing on the 
present propeller and propeller-hub fatigue problem. We cannot afford to coun- 
tenance any condition which will increase the propeller failure problem ; rather 
we must and are doing everything possible to decrease it. 

The commercial aviation industry is reported to only use seven-tenths of 1 
percent of the total civilian domestic petroleum demand. Yet it is proposed to 
penalize this industry and make up the fuel shortage by a change in specifica- 
tions which, theoretically, will give approximately 10,000 more barrels of avia- 
tion fuel per day. Since the increase in fuel consumption as a result of this 
change will be approximately 7,000 barrels daily, the net gain is not proportional 
to the disadvantages and hazards involved. 

Considering all factors involved, the Board is of the opinion that further 
study should be made in an effort to make up the deficiency by one or a combi- 
nation of the following methods: A modification of existing catalytically crack- 
ing processes to obtain aviation gasoline stock instead of motor-fuel stock, and/or 
the lowering of the present octane rating of motor fuel from 90 percent octane 
premium, 80 regular, to 75 and 70, respectively. It appears that the use of one 
or a combination of either of the above methods would not require gas rationing 
to an appreciable degree, nor would it noticeably affect the supply of motor fuel 
to the public. 

The above is premised on the understanding that if and when the above change 
in fuel specifications becomes truly necessary in the interests of national defense 
every cooperation will be given toward meeting these demands. The alternate 
will be accepted and operations controlled accordingly to provide a comparable 
safety standard. 

Sincerely, 


JOsn LER, 
Acting Chairman. 


AtR TRANPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., September 27, 1950. 
Maj. J. R. PARTEN, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MAJOR PARTEN: In accordance with your request to the airline industry 


today, we outline below the effects to the commercial airlines of a change of 
fuel specifications from the present type to the military-type aviation gasoline. 
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SAFETY 


Increase engine feathering in flight due to valve failures by approximate 
300 percent ; 

Increase number of discontinued take-offs by about 100 percent ; 

Increase propeller-blade-fatigue failures due to one cylinder cut by approx 
mately 100 percent ; 

Increase torquemeter and propeller-actuation mechanism malfunctioning by 
about 100 percent; 

Increase excessive crankcase sludge deposits and bearing failures by abou 
5O percent ; and 

Increase substantially over-all possibilities of major and potentially fat 
accidents. 

MAINTENANCE 


Reduce engine times between overhaul, depending on engine type, by 16 to 
DO percent ; 

Increase spark-plug removals by 65 to 75 percent ; 

Increase premature engine removals by about 75 percent ; 

Increase inventories of engines and spare parts by 20 to 25 percent ; 

Increase maintenance shop facilities and tools by about 20 percent ; and 

Increase man-power requirements by approximately 20 percent. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Increase airline-fuel consumption to assimilate higher lead and power vola 
tility by about 15 percent and thus considerably nullify aviation-gas production 
increase expected from the specification change 


AIRLIFT 
Seriously reduce commercial-airline airlift capacity for national defense 
ECONOMICS 


Increase commercial-airline fuel bills by about 15 percent 

Increase maintenance costs by approximately 20 percent. 

In view of the seriousness of implications of the proposed plan, we strongly 
urge that every possible avenue to reach the desired objective be explored. 

Reference is made to letter from the undersigned on this subject, dated Sep 
tember 21, to Mr. H. R. Stewart, Director, Fuel and Oil Division, Department 
of the Interior, and also to the letter of September 22 from Admiral Ramsey, 
president of Aircraft Industries Association, to Mr. Stewart. 

Sincerely yours 
Minron W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering. 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D.C... December 19, 1950. 
Mr. H, A. STEWART, 
icting Deputy Administrator, Petroleum Administration for Defense, 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. Stewart: Reference is made to your letter of October 5, 1950, on 
objections of commercial airlines to specification changes contemplated on 
high-octane aviation gasoline An interim reply to your letter was forwarded 
on October 15, 1950 

rhe effect of volatility and lead content on operation and cost of commercial 
and passenger freight use, as outlined in the letter from the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America is recognized Che Air Force has been aware of the added 
maintenance and flight difficulties encountered with high-lead-cctane fuel; 
however, the policy of using high-lead-content fuel during peacetime operation 
was adopted in an effort to establish true tactical efficiency and ways and means 
of reducing or eliminating the ill effect of lead. Our experience has shown that 
a high-lead-content fuel is necessary for efficient operation of certain tactical 
aircraft, and that good performance can be expected in cargo aircraft. The 
B-36 on long-range, high-altitude, normal lean, operation is susceptible to high- 
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ead-content fuel to a slight degree, but under other flight conditions the adverse 
effect of lead is negligible. 

[It is difficult for the Air Force to compare the effects of low-lead-content 
aviation fuel with that of a high-lead-content aviation fuel on the basis of fuel 
consumption, since the Air Force has used only a military fuel which contains a 
high-lead-content. High safety standards are maintained through preventive 
maintenance procedures which are covered in Air Foree Technical Order 
(1-1-4386, copy of which is attached for your information. This safety record is 
est borne out by the experience of the Military Air Transport Service, which 
operates the largest cargo and passenger air fleet in the world, using a 4- to 
}.6-millimeter lead-content fuel for all flights, including extensive overwater 
operations. They have established an enviable safety record. Commercial air- 
lines operating under Government contract are supplied in most cases with 
military specification fuel generally containing a high lead content, apparently 
without impairing their safety. 

As you are probably aware, engineering tests are being conducted on a lead 
scavenger which is added to the fuel to reduce lead build-up to a minimum 

Tests are also being conducted on fuel incorporating aromatic amines and a 
lower lead content in an effort to provide a high-performance fuel with a 
probable lower lead content. These tests have not progressed to the extent 
that a final indication of results can be established. From all present indica 
tions it will be necessary to continue utilizing a high-lead-content fuel to pre- 
vent severe shortages of high-performance product under emergency conditions 
Very truly yours, 

W. E. FARTHING, 
Major General, United States Air Foree, 
Director, Maintenance, Supply and Services, 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff (Matériel) 


Excerrt FroM STENOGRAPHIC TRANSCRIPT OF PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE NATIONAI 
PETROLEUM COUNCIL OF SEPTEMBER 2S, 1950 


Mr. HaLiaANnANn. Gentlemen, it has been talked about and discussed in the 
press, since the matter of the shortage of aviation gasoline has been projected, 
that consideration has been given to a change in the octane rating of civil and 
aviation gasoline. 

We have been asked today by the Department to invite Mr. D. W. Rentzel 
to speak to the Council with regard to the viewpoint of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Mr. Rentzel is at this moment the Administrator of the Civil Aero 
nautic¢s Administration, but has within recent days been named Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

He is here to talk to us about the matter of this octane problem, and I take 
pleasure in presenting to the Council, Mr. Rentzel. 


STATEMENT OF DELOW WILSON RENTZEL, CHAIRMAN Ol rHE CIVII AERONAUTICS 
BOARD 


Mr. Renrzer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am appreciative of your time 
I will try to make this very brief. I would like to bring to the attention of the 
committee, however, the very serious nature of the aviation-gasoline shortage 
and particularly emphasize the alarm with which we view a suggested reduction 
in the octane rating and increase in the lead content of aviation gasoline, par- 
ticularly as applied to commercial airlines, since it does not affect particularly 
the smaller types of aircraft. 

We understand that there is a serious shortage in aviation gasoline and it 
has been brought about principally by the Korean situation. We understand that 
that situation is likely to continue. It was suggested, I believe at a previous 
meeting, that by increasing the lead content of aviation gasoline from 8 cubic 
centimeters to 4.6 a saving of approximately 10,000 barrels of gasoline a day 
aviation gasoline—would result. 

This, of course, in our opinion, does not take into consideration a reduction in 
the safety standards and increase in the maintenance problem on aircraft 
engines, a definite increase in the overhead as far as the operating costs are 
concerned, a number of increased engine failures, and a number of increased 
precautionary feathering of engines which would in our opinion result. 

f It would also mean a reduction in the number of hours between overhauls 
which we would allow airlines to operate their engines. 
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We feel further that this would not be a complete saving. In our estimate of 
the situation, the net saving would not result in 10,000 barrels per day, since 
increased consumption, which we conservatively estimate to be 5 to 10 percent 
would take up a substantial portion of that estimated saving. 

We would like to call to the attention of the committee further that this sit 
ation is not going to be a temporary one, and to urge consideration of a further 
reactivation of alkylate plants and other facilities necessary to produce nx 
aviation gasoline. 

As the Air Force of the military forces increase their number of aircraft 
from the present 48 groups up to 90 or perhaps even 100 groups in the immediat 
years to come, this shortage of aviation gasoline will continue to be increasing|y 
severe. Of course, the civil air operation will be further handicapped by that 
military requirement. 

It is our understanding that approximately 50 percent of the alkylate plant 
which were operating at the close of World War II are now in operation. We 
understand further that approximately 18 months will be required in order | 
reactivate some of these plants. 

We would strongly urge that consideration be given to a reactivation of 
number of these plants in order to increase the aviation-gasoline capacity to 
higher-octane capacity, and if possible the 18 months’ interval be reduced. 

We further, without attempting to estimate where the increased aviation 
gasoline needs can be met, would certainly suggest at least the hope that othe 
forms of fuel might be considered to meet this need. 

I would like, in closing, Mr. Chairman, to point out that the aviation-gasoline 
requirements of the commercial airlines amount to only seven-tenths of 1 
percent of the total petroleum consumption. We feel that the importance of 
civil aviation and the safety factor involved interests all of vou. Certainly we 
would hope that we would not have to take a reduction in safety standards. 

We would hope further that the airlift possibility that we may be called upon 
to meet, even though Korea may be closing out, may break out in other parts 
of the world, and the situation I would again like to mention is the fact that 
increased consumption is going to be the order of the day for the next several 
years in any event for both military and civil. 

We hope the committee will give our problem serious consideration. Thank 
you, 

Mr. HALLaANAN. Thank you, Mr. Rentzel. 

Gentlemen, are there any questions? 

Mr. Bruce K. Brown. Do you think it would be preferable to ration civilian 
aviation gasoline in this crisis downward, and have less of it in the next few 
months, rather than increase the lead content? We can do it that way. 

Can you get along with less? 

Mr. Renrzev.. If we have to ration them, I would again like to exclude private 
aviation, since they are not involved; they use standard-brand automobile gas- 
oline. I think the question is whether you should decrease the amount of auto- 
mobile gasoline or ration the number of aircraft-airline types of operations. Is 
that the question? 

Mr. Broce K. Brown. No; it is not that question. We can’t put motor gasoline 
in an airline aireraft. That is what you just said. I am wondering if you can 
get along with less gas until we can get this thing organized. 

Mr. Renrzev. Of course, if we have to. 

Mr. Bruce K. Brown. Wouldn't that be preferable on a temporary basis to use 
less gasoline in the civil airlines and keep it at 3 cubic centimeters, or would you 
rather run on 4.6 for a couple of months until we get organized? 

Mr. Rentze.. You are asking only a temporary answer to the problem? 

Mr. Bruce K. Brown. Yes. You brought it up, and I am asking a question 
on it. 

Mr. Renrzev. If it came down to a question—certainly I would decide on the 
side of safety any time. My answer to it is that I would prefer to see a reduction 
in the amount of gasoline rather than a reduction in the amount of safety any 
day. That is my job. 

Mr. Aton Jones. Realizing the position taken by the airlines in Civil Aero- 
nauties controls, the economies involved in air transportation will be greatly 
complicated by their increase to 4.6 cubic centimeters. Certainly your mainte- 
nance costs and everything else will go up, and the precautions that you have 
to take 

But do you really feel that the question of safety is a vital one here? As I un- 
cerstand it, the armed services are using 4.6 in all of their aviation gas, or sub- 
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stantially all of it. I know your first concern is one of safety. But do you think 
that is the primary factor involved here, or is it economy? 

Mr. REN?TzEL. No, sir; I think it is safety. I think the military will agree that 
they are accepting a reduction in the number of safe hours of operation of air- 
craft engines and that the maintenance costs will go up. 

I again would like to point out that consumption will go up. I don’t believe 
they deny that. I do think that they are in a position, of course, which we 
fully realize, that they must meet the existing emergency in Korea and as to 
gasoline they are going to do anything necessary to get it. 

My point is simply that at least on behalf of the civil aviation part of the Gov- 
ernment we are not prepared to take that reduction if we can avoid it. I am 
not saying that we won’t take it. I certainly don’t mean to say that. I say 
simply that if there are any other means available of making aviation gasoline 
under the present specifications available, we would certainly urge that it be 
considered. 

I would say that if we have to take this lead content increase that we will 
issue the necessary instructions to reduce the number of hours between Over- 
hauls immediately, and to increase the maintenance. 

Mr. ALTON Jones. I think, as Mr. Brown pointed out, the question facing the 
petroleum industry at this time is one of timing. Time is of the essence. We are 
faced with an acute shortage now. I think the suggestion that the airlines use 
4.6 cubic centimeters of lead is born of the fact that it is one that can be quickly 
effectuated. 

The suggestions you make of building additional outlet plants we agree is 
sound, but it takes months, as you know, to do it. 

I think Mr. Brown meant to emphasize the fact that if we had to do some- 
thing immediately to get the services over the hump, that this 4.6 cubie centi- 
meters might be a temporary expedient. There is a problem that is going to 
have to be resolved in some organization here. 

Mr. ReENTzEL. I fully realize that. I don’t want to leave you with the impres- 
sion that we are not going to be cooperative. We are just as interested in seeing 
the war in Korea successfully prosecuted as anybody else. 

I was pointing out our problem from the safety point of view and to ask that 
the committee give every consideration to increasing the supply of aviation 
gasoline. 

This is not a temporary situation. It is one that is going to be increasingly 
difficult. We would hope that some means could be found. I would certainly 
hope that if the choice came between automobile fuel and aviation gasoline, 
we would decide on the side of aviation gasoline. That would naturally be my 
prejudice. 

In view of the small percentage of petroleum products which aviation gaso 
line represents, we would think that that consideration might be given. That 
is really the purpose of ny trip here today. 

Mr. HALLANAN. Mr. Parten. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Rentzel, I would like to ask a question. I would first like 
io comment on your question, Pete. 

I have a mimeographed copy of a letter in my hand which I have received 
from Gen. Milton Arnold, of the American Airlines Association. General Arnold 
would answer your question yes, if we have to cut commercial aviation gasoline 
15 percent, rather than put in more lead, let us cut it. 

He has already answered it for me. This question is serious because it in- 
volves safety. It is not the dollars and cents involved. We may have to do 
a lot of things and waste dollars and cents in order to get the job done. The 
safety angle is important. 

The manpower question is important when it comes to the question of how 
much more manpower you are going to have to have to service these engines. 

The commercial aviation is doing yeoman work today not only for civilians 
but for the military, as we all know. 

If you will permit me, I would like to ask the Secretary to read this letter 
which General Arnold has written. You might like to ask a question on it. I 
think this has been circulated. 

Mr. FentrREss. I would like to ask a question. I am not sure that Mr. Rentzel 
understands, first, that a substantial volume of aviation gascline is being sup- 
plied and has been supplied for a considerable time to the commercial airlines 
at 4 cubic centimeters of lead and not 3. They have been operating on: that 
and apparently operating quite successfully. 

Secondly, I would like to offer to Mr. Rentzel the services of our office because 
time will not permit this afternoon to go into the intricacies of refining opera 
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tions on these alternate proposals which the airlines have suggested as means 
of making aviation gasoline 

I would be only too happy to go over with any member of your staff th 
reasons Why this is practical 

Mr. Renrze.. I would be delighted to do so, 

Mr. HALLANAN. Dr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wiison. It seems to me that there is a certain amount of confusion about 
this. You spoke of a reduction in octane and increase in lead content. As | 
understand it, there is no reduction in octane proposed. This letter speaks of 
reduction in volatility also. As I understand, there is no reduction in volatility 
proposed either. 

Mr. Renv?TzeEL. Yes, sir, there is. 

Voice. To the military specifications 

Mr. Witson. I don’t know about a lot of these statements, as to frequency 
of overhaul, but I heard very much this same story at the beginning of World 
War II when we asked the military to go from 4 to 3.6. They visualized all 
kinds of things. They had a list that might have been written by the same 
fellow who wrote this as to what it would do to them. 

When they got to using it they didn’t have very much more trouble. True, 
they may have to clean the engines more frequently, but nowhere near the 
stories we heard. To say this weuld increase fuel Consumption by 15 percent 
is, to my mind, ridiculous. 

Mr. Renrzen. 1 didn’t say that. 

Mr. Wiison. No; but this letter does. And it gives a lot of other figures 
This has been very extensively used and even the commercial airlines, as Mr 
Fentress said, have been using 4 cubic centimeters in many cases, and private 
airplanes 

I think this definitely gives an exaggerated opinion of the troubles. 

Mr. Renrzer. | want to make one thing clear. I did not associate myself with 
the letter from the airlines. I am talking about my own people who I think are 
reasonable on aircraft-engine operation, and what they say. 

I think some of their claims are perhaps high, too, particularly as to gasoline 
consumption. It will be increased, and I think the military agree to that. I 
do think the maintenance will definitely be increased and I think the percentage 
of failures will definitely increase 

I would like to make it once again clear that if that is the only way we can 
meet the current situation, certainly we will go along with it. But I would hope 
that something could be done that would make a long-term solution to the problem 
which is going to get increasingly worse, possibly 

I think that was the main reason I wanted to bring it to the attention of this 
committee. I further believe that while I am not arguing the point that they 
have not used 4.6, or 4.0—I don't know which you meant 

Mr. WILson. 4.4 

Mr. Renrze.. You are talking of 4.6 here as I understand it I don’t wish to 
debate that point. I simply say that if the situation can only be met in that 
fashion, we will have to take certain precautionary steps because that is our 
job. We will do so, and I am hoping that something more of a permanent nature 
ean be resolved in the committee here as part of the over-all emergency situation 
we are faced with today 

Mr. HALLANAN. Mr. Brown will read the letter. Then if you care to make any 
further comment, Mr. Rentzel, you may do so. It is on the same subject 

Mr. JAMes V. Brown. This is a letter signed by Milton W. Arnold, Vice Presi- 
dent of Operations and Engineering, from the office of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, dated September 27, 1950, addressed to Major J. R. Parten.’ 

Mr. HALLANAN. Do you have any further comment, Mr. Rentzel? 

Mr. Renrzev. Mr. Chairman, my only comment is that I don’t fully agree 
with all the statistics employed. I want to make it again clear to the committee 
that I did not come here subscribing to all those details. I think generally the 
facts are simply that there will be some increased fuel consumption, there will 
e additional economic losses, There is no question of that. That is not what 
conhcerhs me 

What concerns me more are the safety aspects itself which I will still maintain 
isa problem that we are concerned with, and I would like to again simply urge 
the committee to make this solution, whatever we have to come up with, as 


See Item No. 4 under Exhibit C 
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temporary as possible, and get a long-range plan that will take care of our 
requirements. 

One thing again I would like to say: in regard to the operations of civil air, 
both in the present emergency and in the time of all-out war are going to be 
increased rather than decreased. I think all of us will agree to that. Our air- 
lift possibilities are rather important to the military, too. 

I believe that is all that I have. 

Mr. HALLANAN. We appreciate your coming, Mr. Rentzel, very much 


OcTOBER 18, 1950. 
Dr. AppISON M. Rorurock, 
tssistant Director for Rese arch, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. RorHrock: When during August the military was faced with a 
marked deficiency in supplies of high-octane number aviation fuels over the 
balance of this year, the Military Petroleum Advisory Board recommended to the 
Oil and Gas Division of the Department of the Interior that commercial aviation 
fuel specifications be revised to bring them in line with military specifications. 
We are aware that the significant changes would involve increased tetraethyl 
lead content and a slightly higher distillation range. It was conservatively esti 
mated that this revision would provide 10,000 barrels per day of additional grade 
100/130, and had it been placed in effect at the time it was recommended about 
40 percent of the shortage would have been eliminated 

The Air Transport Association and the Aircraft Industries Association were 
formally notified of this proposal, and a joint meeting of the two groups was held 
in Washington on September 20. The opinions and conclusions arrived at in 
this meeting are summarized in the attached letter, dated September 21, addressed 
to the Director of Oil and Gas Division by Gen. Milton W. Arnold, vice president, 
operations and engineering, Air Transport Association of America. Two addi- 
tional letters bearing upon this subject are also attached: one from Admiral D. C 
Ramsey, president, Aircraft Industries Association of America, Inc., addressed 
to the Director of the Oil and Gas Division; the other, a second letter from 
General Arnold, addressed to Maj. J. R. Parten, a consultant to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The numerous objections raised in the attached correspondence to the specifica 
tion change were not anticipated when the proposal was made. It was conceded 
that some increased maintenance problems might be induced by higher lead con 
tent fuels. Further, it was felt that if the need for any increased maintenance 
was recognized and acted upon the effects of the specification change would not 
be significant with reference to safety. These opinions would appear to have 
some basis in fact. Although it is probable that a major portion of the high- 
octane number aviation gasoline used by commercial consumers contains about 
3.0 milliliters of tetraethyl lead per gallon, a considerable quantity does contain 
nearer 4.0 milliliters per gallon. On the west coast nearly all production is at 
the higher lead level. At east two major suppliers in the Midwest and East use 
between 3.5 and 4.0 milliliter per gallon in fuels that they supply commercial 
consumers. These facts and the experience of airlines operating on fuels con 
taining 4.6 milliliters of tetraethy] lead per gallon during the last war would 
indicate that many of the adverse effects may have been overemphasized. 

We have asked the Air Force and the Bureau of Aeronautics to comment on 
the objections that have been raised. The experience that these groups have 
had in the operation of aircraft equipment similar to that used by commercial 
airlines, and under comparable conditions, should place them in a good position to 
evaluate the effects of such a speciffeation change. 

We believe, however, that this matter should also be brought to your attention. 
In your research and development activities you have undoubtedly made ex- 
tensive studies of the effect of fuel variables upon engine and accessory per- 
formance. Since volatility and lead content constitute two of the more impor- 
tant fuel variables, vou must have data available to you which would constitute 
au measure of the effect of the proposed specification change upon maintenance, 
safety, and fuel consumption. The members of your committees and subcom 
mittees should also be in a position to comment. If you should establish from 
your experience and from the experience of your committee members that the 
effects are as extensive as indicated by the commercial users, it seems that serious 
consideration should be given to undertake immediately a development program 
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toward eliminating such extensive difficulties, This statement is made 
premise that should this country be forced into an all-out war, all aviat 
gasoline would be produced to military specifications. Based upon the data 
General Arnold's letter, such a change would have an extensive effect on ait 
operations when it could least be afforded. 

We realize that consideration of this problem will require considerable fi 
on the part of your own organization and your advisory committees and tf] 
for this reason an immediate answer will not be forthcoming. We shall, hi 
ever, appreciate receiving your comments at some future date. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Stewart, Acting Deputy Administrato 


ExutIpnit D 


Item No. 1—Excerpt from minutes of meeting of Subcommittee on Aircrat 
Fuels, Committee on Power Plants for Aircraft of the National Advisory Con 
mittee for Aeronautics, dated July 26, 1951, and containing two resolutions re 
lating to effect of military avgas in commercial airline operation. 

Item No, 2.—Letter from R. T. Hurley, president of the Curtiss-Wright Corp 
to Mr. S. D. Heron, dated August 14, 1951, giving results of tests using 4.6 ecubi: 
centimeters TEL fuel in their engines 

Item No, 3—Letter of October 5, 1951, from W. C. Mentzer, general manage 
(engineering), United Air Lines, to Mr. Bruce K. Brown, Deputy Administrato 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, opposing the possible issuance of PAD 
Order No, 4, 

Item No. 4.—Letter of October 29, 1951, addressed to Donald W. Nyrop, Chair 
man, Civil Aeronautics Board, by Secretary of the Interior Chapman in reply ti 
Mr. Nyrop’s letter of October 5, 1951, on the effect of PAD Order No, 4 on civiliar 
airlines. 

[tiem No, 5.—Letter of November 19, 1951, addressed by Secretary of the Inte 
rior Chapman to Mr. Milton W. Arnold, vice president (operations and engi 
neering), Air Transport Association of America, in reply to Mr. Arnold’s lette1 
of November 5, 1951, on the subject of the effect on commercial airline operations 
of PAD Order No. 4. 


ExcerPTt FroM MINUTES OF MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON AIRCRAFT FUELS, 
COMMITTEE ON POWER PLANTS FOR AIRCRAFT, JULY 26, 1951 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of the NACA Subcommittee on Aircraft Fuels 
that no acute difficulties are to be anticipated by the complete use of military 
avgas by the commercial airlines; and 

Resolved, That it is the further opinion of the NACA Subcommittee on Aircraft 
Fuels that the data which have been made available on the effect of military 
avgas in airline operation are inconclusive and the effect could only be deter 
mined by a complete study of the data by a suitable group. This subcommittes 
is not in a position to judge whether such a study would be justified. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CorP., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Woodridge, N. J., August 14, 1951. 
Mr. S. D. Heron, 
The Whittier, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sam: I have checked with our engirfeers and they agree that our engines 
have been designed and developed to operate on 4.6 cubie centimeters of lead and 
we have no reason to be concerned as to the use of this lead content on the 
airlines. 

I can find no information or records that would indicate what this would do 
to airlines’ maintenance practices or slugding of engines. Ethyl, no doubt, would 
be more likely to have this. 

Our engines, using fuel injections, of course, have good fuel distribution and we 
are not subject to spark plug fouling from lead. 

Very truly yours, 
CURTISS-WRIGHT COoORP., 
R. T. HurR.ey. 
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UNITED AIR LINES, 
MAINTENANCE BASE, 
South San Francisco, Calif., October 5, 1951. 





Subject: Aviation fuel specifications. 
Bruce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator, Petroleum Administration for Defense, 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stir: It is our understanding that your agency has advised Pan American 
World Airways that it is about to require that fuel manufactured according to 
current military specifications be supplied to commercial operators on interna- 
tional routes; and further that it is expected this dictum will later be applied to 
aviation gasoline supplied to commercial operators on domestic routes. 

The purpose of this letter is to advise you that we are strongly opposed to any 
such action. We have already submitted data to the ATA and NACA showing 
that the added tetraethyl-lead content and the wider volatility range allowed by 
the military specilication will reduce the safety and utilization of our aircraft 
for the following reasons: 

(a) Reduced overhaul periods. 

(b) Disruptions in engine operation due to ignition malfunctioning. 

(c) Inability to meet CAA required minimum take-off powers of installed 
engines, resulting in off loading of aireraft. 

(d) Increased engine failures. (Approximately one-third of all engine 
failures are the result of combustion chamber difficulties. Others are due to 
lubrication failure due to oil passage stoppage by TEL deposits. ) 

(e) Increased fuel consumption by at least 6 percent. 

In view of the present policies of the Petroleum Administration with respect 
to automotive gasoline and the controversial nature of the laboratory tests 
which provide the basis for the figures presented by the petroleum industry, we 
consider our stand to be a just and patriotic one. 

Very truly yours, 

Unitep Arr Lines, INc., 
W. C. MENTZER, 
General Manager, Engineering 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 29, 1951. 

Dear Mr. Nykor: In your letter of October 25 you comment on the effects on 
the civilian airlines of PAD Order No. 4 which establishes minimum lead 
tetarethyl content in civilian aviation gasoline, and you ask that the order be 
stayed pending further review and discussion. The order was issued October 
19 and is to become effective on October 30, 1951. 

On October 23 representatives of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the airlines, and the engine manufacturers met with 
members of my staff and me for a discussion of the order. On October 25 a 
similar group representing the same agencies and companies met with the tech 
nical staff of PAD for further discussion. In both of these meetings it was 
pointed out that the supply of aviation gasoline in this country for military, 
civilian, and exports demands was in a very critical situation and that in fact we 
are faced with a continuing deficit in the supply of this product. 

The Petroleum Administration has taken every known step to increase the 
production of aviation gasoline, including the issuance of PAD Order No. 38, 
issued on October 19, to the refining industry, requiring them to maximize avgas 
production. Even with the issuance of these two orders, PAD’s estimates indi- 
cate that there will be a continuing shortage of aviation casoline. I need scarcely 
point out to you that a shortage of aviation gasoline has serious implications 
regarding the national security and the economic well-being of this country and 
of friendly foreign nations. Because of these factors and because we are certain 
that PAD Order No. 4 will result in an increased net availability of aviation 
gasoline, it is not advisable to consider a stay in the effective date of PAD Order 
No. 4. 

You may have my assurance that whenever in the future the supply situation 
in regard to avgas improves, the order affecting the quality of civilian avgas will 
be rescinded. 

Sincerely yours, 





Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Administrator for Defense. 
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Crviz AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, October 25, 195 
Hon. Oscar L, CHAPMAN, 


Necretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAPMAN: The Petroleum Administration for Defense has ad 
that a shortage of aviation fuel again exists and will continue for an indefir 
period due to an increase in military requirements. To alleviate this shortag: 
an order has been issued changing the commercial aviation fuel specification by 
increasing the tetraethyl-lead content from 8 cubic centimeters to 4 eubic cer 
meters per gallon for domestic operation and to 4.6 cubic centimeters per gallo: 
for export, maintaining in effect the present volatility of the commercial aviatior 
fuel with 3 cubic centimeters lead content. Also, the other exempts the Boei 
377 operation because of fuel requirements for the power plant involved wher: 
the operator submits a request for such an exemption. These changes are 
direct conflict with the fuel specifications which the airlines and engine manu 
facturers have endeavored for years to obtain and maintain to eliminate oper: 
tional and maintenance difficulties due to fuel. Therefore, the commercial ca 
riers and the engine manufacturers are vitally concerned about accepting this 
change without first ascertaining that every other feasible source, less criti 
to the results of such change, has been tapped. 

Recent discussions with representatives of the Petroleum Administration fi 
Defense, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and Civil Aeronautics Board ¢ 
closed the need for a meeting between representatives of the Petroleum Admi 
istration for Defense, the commercial airlines, engine manufacturers, Civil Ae 
nautics Administration, and Civil Aeronautics Board to elicit pertinent inforn 
tion on certain questions raised by both the industry and Petroleum Administ 
tion for Defense relating to the proposed order. 

Such a meeting was convened by you on October 23, 1951; however, the main 
issues presented by the representatives present of the commercial transport in 
dustry were not resolved. By mutual agreement, the subject matter is to be 
further discussed in a meeting scheduled for October 25, 1951, to review and dis 
cuss the technological data upon which the subject order is based. 

Confirming the remarks of Mr. Adams, Board member, to you on October 25, 
1951, it is urgently requested that the order be stayed until the review and di 
cussion on the subject matter has been completed. This delay appears most 
urgent in the interest of a better understanding of mutual problems and relate 
factors involved. 

The above is, of course, premised on the understanding that if and when a 
change in fuel specification becomes truly necessary in the interests of the 
national emergency, every cooperation will be given toward meeting these dé 
mands. The alternate will be accepted and operations controlled accordingl) 
to provide a comparable safety standard. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaALp W. Nyrop, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 19, 1951. 
Mr. Miiron W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering, 
Air Transport Association of America, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ARNoLpD: This will acknowledge your letter of November 5 on the 
subject of PAD Order No. 4, which increases the lead content of aviation gasoline 
used by the commercial airlines. The letter contains an accurate résumé of the 
meetings between PAD, CAA, CAB, and ATA. 

You may rest assured that PAD Order No. 4 will be rescinded as soon as avia- 
tion gasoline supplies are adequate to meet both military and commercial 
demands. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Administrator for Defense. 








ce 
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Ark TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington 6, D. C., November 5, 1951. 
Hon. Oscar L, CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Interior Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SEcRETARY: This refers to Petroleum Administration for Defense 
Order No. 4 which requires an increase in lead content of aviation gasoline from 
3 to 4 cubic centimeters per gallon of civilian domestic aviation gasoline and 
from 4 to 4.6 cubic centimeters per gallon for civilian aviation gasoline for 
export. You will recall that a meeting was held on October 23 in the Interior 
Building between Government and industry personnel in an attempt on the 
part of the airlines to convince the PAD that this order should be revoked. 

Some time previous to the issuance of the above order, the ATA advised the 
CAA and CAB that such an order was being considered and that the airlines 
were opposed to an increase in lead content of present gasoline, since the effect 
on safety, utilization, and economics of airline operation would be severe. The 
CAA and CAB, as the claimant agencies for the airlines, entered into discussions 
with the PAD in an effort to forestall any action until the airlines were given 
an opportunity to present their case. However, before the discussions were 
completed, the PAD issued the order on the basis of urgency. At no time was 
the ATA officially informed by the PAD of this proposed action. On October 19, 
the day PAD Order No. 4 was issued, the ATA requested the above referred 
to October 283 meeting. As a result of the discussions during this meeting, it 
appeared that there was a difference of opinion between Government and industry 
people as to the net increase in production which would result from PAD Order 
No. 4. This difference of opinion stemmed from the contention of the airlines 
that the increase in fuel consumption would nearly cancel the gain in production 
contemplated by the PAD. The PAD presented figures showing that an increase 
from 3 to 4 cubic centimeters on domestic gasoline would result in a 12 percent 
increase in production and on the export portion raised from 4 to 4.6 the 
result would be a 6 percent increase in production. The airline representatives 
explained that the increase in fuel consumption resulting from the high lead 
would be on the order of 5 to 8 percent. In order to settle this point and to 
exchange views on specific detailed figures, a small meeting was held on Thurs 
day, October 25, between Messrs. T. L. Apjohn, C. E. Davis, W. C. Huffman, and 
D. L. Neal of the PAD; and Messrs. Jos. Adams and E. N. Townsend of the 
CAB; Mr. 8S. H. Rolle of the CAA; and Messrs. W. C. Lawrence, J. Hendren 
M. Fisher, A. W. Dallas, and E. A. Droegemueller of the airlines and 
manufacturers. 

During this second meeting the airlines pointed out the cumulative effect 
on fuel consumption resulting from (a@) increased plug fouling, (0) necessary 
mixture enrichment, (¢c) opening of cowl flaps, (d@) more abortive flights, (e) 
more frequent use of emergency rich mixture when engines malfunction, and 
(7) more frequent single- and three-engine operation. As a result of airline 
operating experience with lead fouling, it was conservatively estimated that 
the cumulative effect would amount to approximately 5 to 8 percent increase 
in fuel consumption on that portion of the present fuel which would be increased 
in lead content. This estimate could not be proven absolutely due to the lack 
of control by the airlines over the fuel of different lead content which is used 
in airline equipment. In other words, it is rare for particular airplanes to 
be operated exclusively on either 3 or 4 cubic centimeter due to the nature 
of the routing of aircraft over airline systems, and, accordingly, definite com- 
parisons between engines could not be made. However, the airlines are very 
sincere in their belief that increased fuel consumption of the above order will 
result. It was obvious from the discussions that the PAD representatives 
did not agree with the 5 to 8 percent airline estimate, and were of the opinion 
that a lower figure would actually be the case 

The PAD provided statistics, as shown below, with respect to the amount of 
increased production anticipated by PAD Order No. 4. From PAD’s check of 
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refineries it was stated that the present situation with respect to the manufacture 
of 100/130 grade commercial aviation gasoline is as follows: 


: B 
Lead content Usage 


0 cul t ter Domestic 
4.0 cubie centineters do 
41.6 cubic centinneters 10 
jeubi eter Foreign 
40 enbi ti neter do 
4.6 cubie centimeter : do 


From the above it may be noted that an increase in production due to 
content increase could only be realized on the domestic and foreign 3 cu 
centimeter and the foreign 4 cubic centimeter. At this point the PAD officia 
introduced higher percentages for increased production than those given duri 
the general meeting on October 23. (These were 12 percent from 3 to 4 cub 
centimeter and 6 percent from 4 to 4.6 cubie centimeter. These new percent 
ages were given as 16.5 percent from 3 to 4 cubic centimeter and 8.4 percent 
from 4 to 4.6 cubie centimeter. It was explained that these higher percentages 
resuited from a more complete study by PAD in which they weighted t! 
average alkylate quality of base stocks as of August 1951. In other words, the 
original lower figures were claimed to be conservative estimates. From these 
percentages and the above figures, the total increase in production resulting 
from PAD Order No. 4 was stated to be as follows: 


Barrels 
per day 
16.5 percent times 19,170 equals 7 3, 163 
24.9 percent’ times 1,040 equals . 255) 
S.4 percent times 17,010 equals imitate chemo ads “s on 1,429 
CI Rants nbtips 3¢, 220 t, SO] 

This percentage is higher since it applies to raising lead from 3 to 4.6 
NOTE In addition to the above, the PAD stated that 700 additional barrels per day 


will be available from a special case of one refinery which now produces 3 cubic centimet 


gasoline Phe grand total would then be 5,551 barrels per day. 





The above adds up to 37,220 barrels per day of 100/130 gasoline now being 
produced by refineries for all commercial use which will be affected by PAD 
Order No. 4. If we apply the airline figure of 5 percent to 8 percent as being the 
proper increased consumption to this total figure we find that the estimated 
increased production will be reduced by increased consumption by about 1,800 
to 3,000 barrels per day. Assuming the latter figure, the net increase in pro- 
duction would be 2,551 barrels per day. It is the PAD’s contention that even 
this amount of 2.551 barrels per day is extremely important under present 
conditions and that the decrease in safety and other airline complications are 
not of sufficient importance to offset it. 

From the above discussion, it appears to us that the PAD has no intention of 
holding up or revoking PAD Order No. 4. However, PAD officials did go along 
with the idea that the present order may be considered a temporary measure 
and promised that if the situation eased, they would give consideration to re- 
ducing the lead content in the future. Accordingly, the airlines will attempt 
to set up a program whereby the effects of PAD Order No. 4 may be quantita- 
tively evaluated during the next few months of operation. These results, when 
available, will be brought to the attention of the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense 

Whether these “quantitative effects” will include the death of one person or 
of several hundred cannot be predicted, as experience in this matter is lacking. 
We do know the detrimental effect of this change in gasoline content upon the 
life of engines and their reliability, and the possibility of endangering human 
life through the action encompassed by PAD Order No. 4 is of great concern 
to all in aviation—the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, as well as to the operators. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering. 
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Exutisir E 


Item No. 1.—Letter of November 6, 1951, addressed by Secretary of the Intetiwor 
Chapman to J. Carroll Cone, assistant vice president, Pan American World Air- 
wars, Ine., in reply to Mr. Cone’s letter of October 25, 1951, regarding the effect 
of PAD Order No. 4 on Pan American’s operations. 

Item No. 2.—Letter of November 7, 1951, from J. Carroll Cone to Secretary 
Chapman further requesting modification of PAD Order No. 4. 

Item No, 3.—Letter of November 29, 1951, from Bruce K. Brown, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, ‘Petroleum Administration for Defense, replying to Mr. Cone’s 
letter of November 7, 1951, addressed to Secretary Chapman, refusing to accede 
to the request to modify PAD Order No. 4. 


NovEMBER 6, 1951. 
Mr. J. CARROLL CoNnrF, 
Assistant Vice President, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cone: This will acknowledge your letter of October 25, 1951, 
expressing your views on PAD Order No. 4 and its effect upon the operations of 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

We have discussed this matter with technical representatives of the airlines, 
including one from your company, and endeavored to explain in full the justifica- 
tion for the issuance of this order. Faced with the present shortage of high-octane- 
number aviation gasoline, we see no alternative to PAD Order No. 4 other than 
rationing aviation fuel to the airlines. With all of the ramifications involved in 
such a rationing program, we believe increased tetraethyl-lead content to be a 
more acceptable procedure, and we hope that with this, and other measures for 
increasing production, to avoid reducing the quantity of finished fuel that can 
be made available to commercial-airline operators. 

Please be assured that the Petroleum Administration for Defense recognizes 
the fact that your airline will be faced with additional maintenance and operat- 
ing problems. However, we do feel that you recognize this fact and will take 
steps to increase maintenance to avoid additional safety hazards. 

I assure you that it is the intention of the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense to rescind this order as soon as supplies of aviation gasoline are adequate to 
meet both commercial and military requirements. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Administrator. 


Pan AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1951. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, - 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: With reference to discussions of October 23-25 in your 
Department (PAD) on the subject of PAD Order No. 4, Aviation Gasoline Speci- 
fications, it is felt that it is in order to call your attention to the fact that Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., has carefully analyzed and reanalyzed the above 
order as it would affect international air transportation, and it is our care- 
fully considered opinion that— 

(1) An increase in lead content of grade 100/130 fuel from 4 cubic centi- 
meters to 4.6 cubie centimeters would seriously affect the reliability and 
safety of long-range oversea operations and would create a serious bottle- 
neck in motor overhaul and general maintenance, to the extent that the total 
airlift now being accomplished would be materially decreased. 

(2) Due to the necessary enrichment of the carburetors to produce the re- 
quired power, the increased consumption would equal, if not exceed, any 
increased production of the gallonage of gasoline that would be obtained by 
increasing the lead content from 4 cubic centimeters to 4.6 cubic centimeters. 

(8) Because of the recognized current emergency, airline operators possibly 
to some extent may have reconciled themselves to the increase from 3 cubic 
centimeters to 4 cubic centimeters in a major portion of the fuel consumed 
by airline operations; but, according to a thorough investigation conducted 
by our technicians and chemists, there is no actual justification for further 
increase to 4.6 cubic centimeters. 
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It was stated by someone at the conference with PAD officials on Ovtober 
that Pan American World Airways was buying 4.6 cubic centimeters gasoling 
at various foreign ports I have checked this statement with our New York 
office and find that the statement is erroneous We have not purchased 4.6 
cubic centimeters gasoline from any of our suppliers anywhere in the world 
and the only cases in which we have put 4.6 cubie centimeters gasoline int, 
our tanks was at a few foreign points where we were forced to land and refue] 
at military bases In each of these instances, we had partially full tanks of 
the lower-lead-content gasoline which diluted the 4.6 cubic centimeters gasoline 
to a lead content much lower than 4.6 cubic centimeters In addition to the 
4.6 cubic centimeters being immediately diluted to a lower lead content by the 
gasoline already in the tanks, it is also true that at the very next stop 4 cubic 
centimeters or even 3 cubic centimeters was used to refuel the tanks, further 
diluting the lead content of the gasoline we may have been compelled to take 
on at the miiltary airport 

In view of all of the above, we earnestly request that PAD Order No. 4 be 
modified, at least to the extent that no higher lead content be required for over- 
oce or international operations than may be required for domestic operations 
In this connection, your attention is called to the fact that over-ocean operations 
do not have the multiplicity of emergency landing fields, radio range, airway 
lighting, et cetera, that is available for domestic operations; and, therefore, to 
that extent, oversea operations must be doubly safeguarded in order to provid 
equally safe operations with the domestic picture 

Please be assured that we are very desirous of cooperating to the fullest exten 
in all efforts of every department of our Government looking toward the enhance 
ment of our security, and we feel that we would not be discharging our fu 
responsibility to our country and the public welfare if we did not endeavor to 
emphasize our definite conclusions with reference to the above 

Very truly yours, 
PAN AMERICAN Wor_Lp AIRWAYS, IN¢ 
J. CARROLL CONE, 
Assistant Vice President 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., November 7, 1951. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: I wish to thank you for your letter of November 6 
in reply to my letter of October 25 relative to the airline-fuel situation 

I want you to know that I appreciate the fact that it is physically impossible, 
with the heavy load of other important matters resting upon your shoulders, for 
you to personally investigate and handle every question taken up with the various 
divisions of the Department of the Interior; but, since the lead content of the 
fuel used in the oversea operations of the airlines is such a serious question, we 
would appreciate it very much if further consideration could be given to the re 
quest contained in the next to the last paragraph of my letter of October 25. 

Mr. Secretary, please believe me when I say that it is a fact that the oversea 
airways contain many more hazards than the domestic airways. This is due to 
the fact that all along domestic routes the Federal Government or the cities 
have provided a multiplicity of emergency landing fields, complete radio-range 
facilities, airway lighting, up-to-the-minute weather reporting, et cetera, and 
that along oversea airways there are no such facilities with the exception of 
comparatively limited weather reports; there are no emergency landing fields on 
the ocean, and very few comparatively overland in foreign territory. Further, 
the service and maintenance facilities in foreign territory are nothing to com 
pare with those in our domestic field. 

In view of all the above, there are greater hazards in overocean operation tia 
there is domestic operation 

These things being true, we should like to emphasize that increased lead con- 
tent in aviation gasoline, particularly for long-range operation, adds not only 
to maintenance problems, but to safety for other reasons. 

We believe we are justly entitled, in view of all of the conditions surrounding 
this whole question, to ask again that PAD Order No. 4 be modified to the ex- 
tent that oversea operations will not be required to use gasoline with a 4.6 cubic 
centimeters lead content when the requirements for domestic operations is 
tf cnbic centimeters, a safer fuel 

We note in the third paragraph of your letter you stated “However, we do 
feel that you recognize this fact and will take steps to increase maintenance to 
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avoid additional safety hazards.” You may rest assured that we do always take 
every step possible to maintain the highest possible degree of safety; but in 
this instance just an increase of maintenance does not solve the problem. 


Hon. OScAR CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

We, as is true with the military, have already reached a serious bottleneck 
with reference to competent maintenance personnel and motor overhaul facili- 
ties. We are struggling day and night with this problem. Nevertheless, the situ 
ation is bound to grow worse instead of better when we use 4.6 cubic-centimeter 
lead content in our fuel. 

We cannot understand why the most hazardous routes—namely, the oversea 
routes—are required to use the most hazardous lead-content fuel and why we 
cannet at least be placed on a 4 cubic-centimeter lead-content basis along with 
the domestic airlines. 

In conclusion, may I repeat what we said in the third paragraph of my letter: 
That thorough investigation and analysis conducted by competent airline tech- 
nicians and operations officials has convinced us that there will be no actual 
saving in aviation gasoline by increasing the lead content on international oper- 
ations to 0.6 cubic centimeter above the requirement for domestic operations ; 
and we therefore pray that you will grant the modification we have so earnestly 
recommended, 

Very respectfully, 
J. CARROLL CONE. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1951. 
Mr. J. CARROLL CONE, 
Assistant Vice President, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 


De,R Mr. Cone: In the absence of the Secretary of the Interior, your letter 
of November 7 has been referred to this office for reply. 

The Petroleum Administration for Defense does not feel that it is in a position 
to accede to your request that it modify PAD Order No. 4 to reduce the minimum 
lead content of gasoline being shipped abroad from 4.6 milliliters [cubic centi 
meters] per gallon to 4 milliliters per gallon. We are convinced that there will 
be an over-all net increase in aviation gasoline availability as a result of this 
order 

We would like to point out that during the month of September, when this 
order was not in effect, 15,600 barrels per day out of a total of 32,600 barrels per 
day, or nearly 50 percent of the 100-octane-number aviation gasoline that was 
shipped from this country to foreign areas, contained 4.6 milliliters tetraethy] 
lead per gallon. Revision of the order would not affect these shipments. Fur- 
ther, all high-octane-number aviation gasoline except grade 108/135 that is pro- 
duced in foreign areas, and is outside the jurisdiction of PAD Order No. 4, 
amounting to about 20,000 barrels per day, is now being produced with 4.6 milli 
liters tetraethyl-lead per gallon. Modifying the order would therefore only 
affeet the lead content of one-third of the gasoline available outside of the 
United States, its possessions, and Territories. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce K. Brown, Deputy Administrator. 





